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Description  of  the  Frontispiece. 

The  Frontispiece  to  our  present  Volume  is  en- 
graved by  Mr,  Charles  Hbath^  from  a  Drawing 
by  Mr.  W,  H.  Brook e»  the  composition  of  whidi 
reflects  great  credit  on  this  Gentleman.     It  presents 
to  our  view  a  Medallion  Portrait  o/Captain  Parry 
fof  whom  a  memoir  is  given  in  pp.  xlii-xlvij,  sup^ 
ported  by  four  figures  emblematic  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of 
raising  the  veil  of  concealment  which  has  so  long 
hung  over  the  fate  of  this  intrepid  navigator  ;  and 
whose  return,  in  good  health,  has  dispelled  all  our 
anxious  fears  respecting  him;    while  the  rays  of 
light,  beaming  from  behind  the  portrait,  are  seen  to 
disperse  tJiose  clouds  of  ignorance  unth  which  the 
Polar  Regions  have  been  so  long  enveloped. — The 
Vignette  represents  His  Majesty*s  Ships  Hecla  and 
Griper  in   Winter  Harbour,  ice-bound  and  snow- 
surrounded:  in  this  melancholy   situation,  not  an 
object  was  to  be  seen  on  which  the  eye  could  long  rest 
with  pleasure; — it  was  the  deathlike  stilness  of  the 
most  dreary  desolation,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
animated  existence — a  scene  which  will  convey  to  the 
Reader  some  idea  of  the  noble  endurance  of  British 
seamen,  during  their  weary  sojourn  in  this  inhospit- 
able, bleak,  and  barren  clime. 

fj;^  A  limited  number  qf  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Frontispiece 
has  been  taken  off  on  Quarto  Paper,  which  will  serve  ae  a  Frontitpiece 
to  Captain  Parry^e  Vo^ige,  or  for  Framing, 


Notices  of  Time's  Telescope  Jor  1823. 

<  If  the  times  are  not  better,  still  it  must  be  owned  that  their  Tele- 
scope is  improving  annually.  Indeed,  we  think  this  little  work  de- 
serves peculiar  credit  for  its  constant  variety,  whilst  still  preserving 
the  octginal  plav  on  whictrit  8taTted.<-^2Vieio  M&mthUf  Magazine, 
December  1822. 

*  We  have  now  had  the  gratification  of  approving  the  design  and 
execution  of  this  uaefttl  annual  work  for  ten  succeeding  years  ;  MnA 
can  safely  assert  that  the  present  volume  is  inferior  to  none  of  its 
predecessors.  Novelty  has  been  so  studiously  considered,  that  each 
▼olume  is  almost  entirely  a  new  work.  The  poetical  selections  are 
numerous  and  judiciously  introduced.' — Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Dece$nher  1822. 

V  ^  We  are  acquainted  with  no  annual  work  which  has  united  so 
many  suffrages  in  its  favour  as  Time's  Telescope.  The  present 
publication  does  not  derogate  from  the  character  of  its  predeoessors^ 
but  is  indeed  an  agreeable  and  instructive  miscellany.'— JUt^erary 
Gazette,  December  7,  1822. 

*  This  ingenious  work  is  really  worthy  of  public  attentioa.'-«J<iAn 
Bull,  December  27, 1822. 

<  This  publication  will  convey,  to  young  persons  of  intelligence 
and  education,  much  entertaining  and  nse^l  information,  without 
that  corrupting  admixture  of  unsound  principles,  or  improper  allu- 
sions, by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  current  literature  of  our  times 
is  unhappily  debased.'r-  WesUyan  Methodist  Magazine,  Jan.  1823. 

<  This  is  au  entertaining  and  instructiye  annual  work.'— Cowriery 
December  24, 1822. 

*  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  periodical  appearance 
of  this  useful  work :  in  the  variety  and  amusing  quality  of  its  con- 
tents, we  know  few  works  which  can  bear  a  comparison  with  Time's 
Telescope.  We  notice,  with  particular  commendation,  the  poetical 
taste  of  the  Editor,  who  has  selected  from  the  fugitive  verses  of  the 
day.  many  very  beautiful  and  interesting  specimens.  The  scientifik: 
department  is  got  up  with  the  same  fidelity  and  cleverness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  former  numbers  of  Time's  Telescope.' — Menthfy 
Magazine,  Jan,  1823. 

'  This  is  a  very  amusing  book,  and  full  of  information  on  a  variety 
of  common-place  topics,  which  people  have  in  their  mouths  every 
day,  and  yet  contrive  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  to  the  latest  hour 
of  their  existence.  History,  antiquities,  obsolete  rites,  biography, 
and  a  naturalist's  diary,  are  only  '^e  prominent  features  of  the  work, 
which  is  as  varied  as  it  is  amusing.' — Museum,  June  7, 1823. 

<  The  sustained  excellence  and  improving  reputation  of  this  agree- 
able and  highly  useful  series,  afford  a  gratifying  illustration  of  the 
extent,  depth,  and  richness,  of  the  resources  of  English  literature ; 
and  of  the  sure  reward  which  attends  the  exercise  of  industry  and 
judgment  in  exploring  them.  The  present  volume  fully  supports  the 
character  of  its  predecessors ;  and  saying  this,  we  are  not  aware 
that  we  could  give  it  a  higher  praise.' — St,  James's  Chronicle,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1822. 


Notices  qf  Time'*  Telescope  for  1823. 

<  Of  all  tlie  annual  publications  of  the  present  day,  numerous  as 
they  are,  there  is  not  one  that  we  long  so  much  to  see  as  Time's 
Telescope ;  for  there  is  none,  from  which,  in  times  past,  we  have 
derived  greater  pleasure  andLprofit.  Its  reputation  is  now  so  fully 
established,  that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  any  recommendation  from 
us,  or  it  should  certainly  have  it.  We  scarcely  know  a  work  in 
which  the  utUe  and  the  dulce  are  more  happily  blended.' — New  Evan- 
gelical Magazine,  December  1B22. 

*Thi8  is  a  well-conducted  annual  work,* —Morning  Po9t,  Deeem" 
her  19,  1822. 

*  Dr.  Herschel,  with  his  gigantic  telescope  of  forty  feet,  could  only 
examine  the  heavens,  and  trace  the  planetary  orbs  in  their  course  ; 
the. author  of  Time's  Telescope  does  much  more,  for  he  not  only 
searches  the  starry  heavens  with  microscopic  ken,  but  spreads  the 
whole  earth  before  us,  and  penetrates  to  *  the  waters  under  the  earth.* 
Indeed,  he  unfolds  the  whole  book  of  nature,  and  revels  in  its  choicest 
productions.  Time's  Telescope  has  now  attained  a  standing  of  ten 
years,  during  which  time  it  has  progressively  increased  in  merit  and 
reputation,  presenting  the  same  interesting  variety,  the  same  novelty, 
and  the  same  good  taste  which  first  distinguished  it.  In  short,  it  is  a 
book  which  no  person  who  wishes  for  amusement  or  information  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  should  be  without.' — Literary  Chronicle,  Decern- 
her  7,  1822. 

*  This  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  annual  work.' — BelVt 
Weekly  Messenger,  December  29,  1823. 

*  Time's  Telescope  has  certainly  been  furnished  tliis  year  with  an 
additional  number  of  lenses,  bright,  clear,  and  achromatic;  so  that 
we  are  enabled  to  view,  with  distinctness  and  pleasure,  the  various 
objects  that  are  set  before  us.  Of  the  natural  pictures  here  held  up 
to  view  we  can  scarcely  speak  in  too  warm  terms  of  commendation. 
The  Introduction  on  the  habits,  economy,  and  uses  of  British  Insects, 
is  original  and  amusing ;  and  the  description  of  Astronomical  In- 
struments is  concise  and  clear.  With  the  Ode  to  Time,  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, we  have  been  greatly  pleased,  and  indeed  the  whole  vol  ame  is 
one  which  we  can  cordially  recommend.  The  Editor  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise  for  his  laborious  collections  in  poetry,  biography,  and 
the  facts  of  natural  history ;  the  last  is,  at  all  times,  a  pleasing  and 
delightful  study,  and  which  cannot  be  too  much  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  youth.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  best  volume  of  Time's 
Telescope  which  has  yetappesLrcd,*— London  Journal  of  Arts,  Decem- 
ber 1822. 

<  We  have  repeatedly  recommended  this  work  to  our  readers,  who 
have  a  taste  for  scientific  studies.  The  present  volume  contains  a 
vast  variety  of  interesting  matter.' — Supplement  to  Evangelical  Ma^ 
yazinefor  1822. 

«  For  the  tenth  time  we  meet  this  truly  interesting  compilation, 
which  seems  to  improve  with  every  recurring  year,  and  may  be 
justly  said  to  afford  a  high  intellectual  treat  to  all  who  possess  a 
love  for  literature  and  science.  We  know  not  a  volume,  indeed, 
even  in  the  present  productive  state  of  the  Periodical  Press,  which  is 
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so  well  ealeulated  as  tbig,  to  excite  in  the  youthful  bmA  iagtenous 
mind  a  vivid  and  durable  impressiaii  of  the  value  of  time,  and  of  the 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  utility  of  the  mighty  vorks  of  God.  It  is 
evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  research  ; 
fbr  he  has  contrived,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  necetsity  for  re- 
petition in  some  of  the  deteils,  to  g^ve  to  each  sueoeeding  v^lunae, 
and  through  erery  department  of  its  contents,  the  clMurm  of  variety, 
and  the  impress  of  novelty  ;  a  result  which  he  haa  been  enabled  to 
obtain  through  ft  very  happy  use  of  the  almost  inexhaustible  trea- 
sures which  are  to  be  found  in  the  mines  of  Philosophy  and  Natural 
History,  in  the  delightful  stores  of  Biography  and  Literary  Anecdote, 
and  iu  the  curious  minutieB  of  Manners,  Customs,  and  Superstitions. 
With  these  he  has  mingled  copious  and  judiciously  selected  ilhistra- 
tions  from  our  best  poets,  living  as  well  as  dead ;  a  feature  in  the 
work  which  stamps  it  with  a  lively  and  endearing  interest,  and  which 
appears,  indeed,  ip  the  volume  before  us,  with  singular  attractions 
for  our  Suffolk  readers,  as  it  includes  some  highly  finished  effusions 
from  the  moral  pen  of  one  who  resides  amongst  them  ^Mr.  B.  Bar- 
ton), and  who,  whether  regarded  as  a  poet  or  a  man,  may  be  correctly 
said  to  reflect  honour,  not  only  on  the  sect  to  which  he  more  pecu- 
liarly belongs,  but  on  the  country  which  has  given  him  birth.* — 
Suffolk  Chronicle,  December  14,  1822. 

<  This  work  blends  instruction  with  amusement,  and  presents  a 
compilation  of  topics  extremely  well  adapted  to  excite  its  younger 
readers  to  further  research,  and  to  create  in  them  a  desire  of  scien- 
tific and  useful  knowledge :  it  will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal.* — 
Monthly  Censor,  March  1823. 

*  The  season  which  brings  tons  almanacks,  souvenirs,  diaries,  and 
all  the  other  thousand  red  and  blue-vested  remembrancers  of  Time, 
is  again  come  round,  and  has  duly  brought  to  us  one  amongst  those 
remembrancers,  which  we  value  far  beyond  its  fellows,  because  it  is 
of  a  more  intellectual  nature— we  mean  Time's  Telescope.  This 
work,  which  has  now  reached  a  tenth  volume,  does  not,  like  many 
works  which  have  been  long  continued,  exhibit  any  signs  of  decay. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  carefully  edited,  and  has  received  some  im- 
provements. In  such  a  volume  as  this,  where  the  same  ground  must 
be  yearly  travelled  over  again,  it  is  no  small  merit  to  have  avoided 
a  wearisome  sameness,  and  to  have  introduced  so  much  of  novelty. 
The  sele<ptions,  whether  of  prose  or  of  poetry,  are  made  with  judg- 
ment,, and  combiije  utility  with  am,usement.' — Supplement  to  Arliss's 
jPocket  Magazine,  December  1822. 

Notices  of  Time's  Telescope  fcyr  1822. 

*  To  look  back  with  advantage,  and  forward  with  pleasure,  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  human  happiness!  Fortunate  is  he  who  can 
do  so ;  and  still  more  fortunate  is  he  who  has  this  little  work  to  assist 
him  in  his  retrospect  and  prospect,  thereby  giving  an  additional 
value  to  the  time  present.  Whatever  his  pursuit,  however  multifari- 
ous his  researches,  he  cannot  fail  of  finding  here  both  information 
and  amusement,  united  to  a  degree  of  novelty  and  variety  by  no 
means  to  be  expected  in' an  annual  publication  of  this  kind.     In  this 
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selection^  good  taste  is  evident ;  recapkulatioii  has  been  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  without  omitting  necessary  infonnation  ;  whilst  the 
authoTy  without  seeming  to  infringe  in  the  slightest  degree  ufKm  its 
contemporary  utility,  has  with  ingenious  propriety  rendered  it  spe- 
cifically adapted  to  its  place  in  the  regular  series  of  which  it  forms 
the  ninth  yolome.'— JVew  MamtMy  Magazine^  Jtm.  1822. 

*  With  the  return  of  this  period  of  the  year,  we  have  to  notice  tiie 
recurring  volome  of  Time's  Telescope  for  the  year  1822;  for  the 
character  of  which  it  might  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  our  remarks  on 
the  previous  volumes.  We  find  the  same  industry  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  anecdotes  and  facts  appropriate  to  par- 
ticular days,  and  the  same  good  taste  in  the  choice  of  the  poetical 
pieces,  thickly  interspersed  through  the  pages.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  of  a  work  which  has  now  passed  several  times  under  oar 
notice,  and  whose  merits  are  so  fully  substantiated  as  to  leave  the 
critic  no  further  duty  to  perform.* — Monthly  Magazine,  Jan,  1822, 

^  We  should  have  called  this  work  Time's  KdUidoseope  instead  of 
Time's  Telescope,,  for  at  every  turn  of  a  page  it  presents  the  reader 
with  a  new  and  agreeable  combination  of  form,  colour,  and  material. 
But,  while  it  resembles,  it  also  surpasses  that  curious  instrument,  in- 
asmuch as  its  express  object  and  tendency  is  to  blend  instruction 
with  amusement,  and  to  make  the  one  as  attractive  as  the  other.  We 
observethat  the  pages  of  this  useful  miscellany  are  diligently  en- 
riched from  the  leading  publicationa  of  the  times,  which  are  referred 
to  in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  parties  quoting  them,  and  valuable 
to  readers  who  may  wish  additional  information  on  the  subjects  thus 
brought  to  their  notice.  Taken  altogether,  Time's  Telescope  is  one 
of  the  best  productions  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  which  our 
teeming  press  sends  forth.  It  leads  by  easy  roads  to  improving 
stndiea ;  it  is  exceedingly  various ;  it  is  full  of  hints  for  thinking, 
and  it  is  honest  and  unprejudiced.  From  the  child  of  five  years  of 
age  to  the  mature  of  fifty,  it  will  afford  both  entertainment  and  in- 
telligence.'-^-^lit^rary  Gazette,  Xhc,  1, 1821. 

^  *  When  so  many  attempts  are  made  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation,  through  the  medium  of  elementary  books  of  in- 
struction, it  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recommend  an  attrac- 
tive work,  which  is  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  bad  principles. 
Time's  Telescope  is  an  agreeable  miscellany,  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  classes  of  readers,  but  particularly  of  intelligent  young 
persons,  to  whom  it  will  convey  much  usefdl  and  entertaining  in- 
formation on  the  various  subject^  mentioned  in  its  title.  The  whole 
is  interspersed  with  numerous  anecdotes,  antiquarian  references, 
historical  facts,  and  poetical  selections;  admirably  calculated  to 
excite  a  taste  for  knowledge,  and  to  render  its  acquisition  easy  and 
agreeable.  We  have  looked  through  the  volume,  and  are  happy  to 
find  that,  in  a  literary  melange  of  90  much  extent  and  variety,  there  is 
so  little  to  which  persons  of  serious  religion  can  object,  and  so  much 
which  they  will  cordially  applaud.' — Wesleyan  MetkodUt  Magazine, 
January  1822,  No,  1,  Vol.  1,  N,  S, 

*  Hie  style  of  thia  book  is  uniformly  neat  and  appropria;be«  The 
mformatioii  which  the  Editor  gives  oa  e^ch  subject  b  correct.;  it  is 


Notice  qf  Time's  Telescope  for  1822. 

ample,  without  being  prolix ;  and  it  is  occasionally  enlivened  by 
good  extracts  ttom  our  best  poets.  One  thing'  more  must  be  said  of 
Time's  Telescope,~it  is  a  sqfe  book  -,  it  may  be  put  into  the  bands 
of  youth,  without  the  fear  of  its  exciting  an  improper  idea ;  and  this  is 
a  quality  of  which  the  Talue  must  be  felt  by  every  parent  and  pre- 
ceptor.'—idrlw*'*  Pocket  Magaxiney  Dec,  1821. 

Notices  of  Timers  Telescope  for  1821. 

•  Time  flies  so  rapidly,  that  a  TeZe«cope  becomes  necessary  to  look 
at  him  when  past,  and  is  not  less  amusing  to  examine  him  as  he  ap- 
proaches.    Time  also  is  that  which  we  can  never  reform,  but  still  we 
may  improve  it:  and  if  it  be  a  mark  of  wisdom  to  make  the  most 
of  our  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Editor  of  the  work  before 
us  has  equally  ^succeeded ;  for  he  has  not  only  improved  the  past  to 
make  it  useful  for  the  present,  but  has  also  made  the  most  of  the 
future,  by  showing  that  almost  every  day  in  the  year  is  good  for 
$omething.    He  who  wishes  to  know  why  one  day  is  more  remarkable 
than  another  ?  Why  he  must  eat  mince-pies  at  Christmas,  or  Pancakes 
on  Shrove  Tuesday  ?  Why  he  must  eat  goose  at  Michaelmas,  or  be 
made  a  goose  of  on  All-Fools-Day  ?^he  who  wishes  to  turn  his  Te- 
lescope on  human  events,  or  on  the  Heavens  j— he  who  wishes  to  be 
directed,  agreeably  to  the  season,  in  his  observations  of  nature,  en- 
Kveued  and  illustrated  by  apt  quotations  from  our  best  poets  ;  or 
who,  in  short,  wishes  to  know  what  time  was  and  will  be,  cannot  fail 
of  gratifying  his  curiosity  by  a  reference  to  this  useful  little  parlour- 
window  book.     It  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  years,  and  is 
now  considerably  improved  in  arrangement,,  as  well  as  in  quantity  ; 
so  that  those  possessed  of  former  volumes  will  find  that  the  present 
is  far  from  being  a  twice-told  tale :  even  if  it  were  only  for  the  very 
popular  mode  in  which  the  interesting  subject  of  Ornithology  is 
treated,  rendering  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  youthful  capacities, 
whilst  older  readers  may  find  much  that  they  have  forgotten.     In 
short,  we  wish  it,  and  our  readers,  a  happy  new  year  ! — Sun,  De- 
cember 20,  IS20, 

*  To  young  persons,  either  in  town  or  country,  this  volume  will  be 
very  acceptable,  as  it  will  furnish  them,  in  one  case,  with  much  novel 
and  amusing  instruction  ;  and  in  the  other,  will  prove  ao  agreeable 
guide  to  many  of  those  pursuits  which  are  the  peculiar  chaim  of  a 
country  residence.  We  know  not  any  publication  of  a  similar 
nature  in  which  there  is  a  better  union  of  pleasure  and  amusement.'  — 
Monthly  Magazine,  January  and  July  1821. 

*  Time's  Telescope  blen4s  something  of  the  character  which  be- 
longs to  the  literary  Pocket  Book  with  thatof  a  general  Almauack  ; 
but  at  the  saxne  time  possessing  features  different  from  either  of 
these  and  peculiar  to  itself,  and  being  altogether  much  more  useful 
and  compendious  thau  both.' — Baldwin's  London  Mag.,  Feb.  1821. 

Notices  qf  Time's  Telescope  for  1820. 

'  Time,  not  the  world's  Time,  with  wings  besprinkled  with  cards, 
dice,  and  <<  at  homes,"— but  the  Time  of  the  Astronomer,  the  Natu- 
ralist, and  the  Historian,  again  opens  his  annual  Magaxin  de9  No-       \ 


Notices  of  Time*s  TeLncopefor  1S20. 

veauUa;  and  we  can  safely  assure  those  who  may  wbh  to  become 
purchasers,  that  all  the  articles  in  this  literary  bazaar  are  well  se- 
lected, and  of  the  first  quality.  This  pleasing  volume  is  well 
adapted  for  Schools,  either  as  a  class-book,  or  the  reward  of  merit.' 
— Gentlemaii^t  Maffazine,  Dec.  1819. 

*  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  annual  re-appearance  of  Time's  Tele- 
scope, which  presents,  in  an  easy,  popular  style,  with  judicious 
arrangement,  clear  and  copious  illustrations  of  almost  every  day  in 
the  Calendar,  not  only  in  regard  to  Saints'  Days  and  Holidays,  but 
also  memorable  events  of  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  passing 
year.  The  Naturalist's  Diary  for  each  month  is  interesting  to  all 
classes,  for  the  specific  information  it  contains,  as  well  as  for  the 
pleasing  view  it  affords  of  God's  Providence  at  all  seasons.  He  who 
takes  up  this  tittle  volume  must  be  wiser,  a&d perhaps  hetter,htioie 
he  lays  it  down.'--iSitt,  Jan.  18,  1820.  - 

Notices  ofTim^s  Telescope  for  1819. 

*  While  this  annual  companion  and  guide  retains  the  respectable 
character  which  now  belongs  to  it,  no  parlour  window,  school  room, 
or  private  study,  can  well  dispense  with  its  presence.' — New  Monthly 
Moffaxme,  Feb.  1819. 

*  Time's  Telescope  presents  us  with  anew  view  of  the  ensuing  year. 
To  give  variety  to  an  almanack  has  long  been  considered  as  impos- 
sible ^  yet  this  ingenious  little  work,  by  means  of  recent  or  passing 
events,  by  an  appropriate  new  selection  of  Poetical  Illustrations, 
and  by  a  new  Introduction,  offers  an  amusing  novelty,  without  de- 
parture from  its  original  plan.*— -Literary  Gazette,  Dec,  12, 1818. 

Notices  of  Time's  Telescope  for  1818. 

*  We  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to  the  attention  of  persons 
of  every  age  and  taste,  but  particularly  to  the  inquiring  youth  of 
both  sexes.' — Antijacobin  Review  for  December  1817. 

'  Time's  Telescope  for  1818  deserves  the  same  praise,  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  support  and  encouragement,  which  the  former  vo- 
lumes have  received  from  the  public, '^-^nHs^  Critic  for  December 
1817. 

Notices  of  Time's  Telescope  for  1817. 

*  We  have  already  noticed  the  pieceding  volume  of  this  amusing 
and  instructive  performance  j  and  we  have  now  little  to  add  to  or 
deduct  from  the  encomiums  which  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  pass  on 
the  contents  of  that  part ;  the  plan  being  still  the  same,  and  the 
execution  and  arrangemtent  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  modeL 
We  shall  not  consider  it  as  requisite  for  us  to  continue  our  report  of 
this  annual  publication.'— ilfonf/iZ^  Review  for  August  1817. 

*  There  is  in  this  volume  an  excellent  Introduction  to  the  <<  Prin- 
ciples of  Zoology,"  quite  studded  with  poetical  citations;  and  a  co- 
pious index  is  added  to  the  whole  series.  In  point  of  quantity  and 
quality^  indeed,  the  present  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of 
tbe  preceding  volumes  ;  and  our  readers  will  not  readily  find  a  more 
attractive  "  ITew  Year's  Presenf^  for  their  juvenile  friends,  whichj 
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while  it  acquaints  them  with  the  pleasing  wonders  of  Nature,  teaches 

them,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  these  "  are  but  the  Taried  God." 

Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1816. 

Notices  of  Time's  Telescope  for  1816. 

*  Time's  Telescope  is  compiled  with  skill  and  judgment,  and  con- 
tains much  desirable  miscellaneous  information,  and  many  interest- 
ing and  instructive  sketches,  particularly  on  some  parts  of  Natural 
History.  We  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  our  juvenile 
readers,  who  will  find  it  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion.' — 
Monthly  Review/or  November  1816. 

*  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the-  Editors  of  this  useful  work  find  en- 
couragement to  continue  it  annually,  and  that  the  articles  it  con- 
tains increase  in  their  interest.'— Gentleman'*  Magazine  for  A%i^ 
gust  1816.  ^ 

*  A  very  entertaining  and  useful  compendium  of  multifarious  lore.' 
'^Eclectic  Review  for  January  1817. 

Notices  of  Time's  Telescope  for  1815. 

*  We  never  met  with  a  compilation  better  calculated  for  the  use 
of  families,  and  to  serve  as  a  portable  companion  for  young  persons, 
than  this  elegant  little  volume,  which  abounds  with  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  with  a  pleasing  variety 
of  rational  entertainment.  The  book  is  written  in  a  popular  style, 
the  articles  are  selected  with  great  judgment  from  the  best  autho  - 
rities  ^  and  while  the  scientific  illustrations  tend  to  quicken  curio- 
sity, the  reflections  interspersed  with  the  extracts,  occasionally 
given  from  the  most  charming  of  our  poets,  will  increase  the 
delight  afforded  by  contemplating  the  works  of  nature,  and  raise 
the  mind  to  a  devout  admiration  of  the  Divine  Author.' — New 
Monthly  Magazine,  Jafu  1815. 

^  *  The  work  before  us  supplies  accurate,  though  popular,  instruc- 
tion on  a  variety  of  topics.  It  is  Written  iu  a  correct  and  tasteful 
style,  enlivened  by  many  exquisite  quotations  from  the  poets  of 
the  day;  and  is  interspersed  with  such  reflections  as  flow  naturally 
from  the  conviction  that  knowledge,  to  be  extensively  beneficial, 
either  to  its  possessor  or  to  others,  must  be  purified  by  religion, 
manifested  in  benevolence,  and  consecrated  to  God.' — Eclectic  Re- 
view for  February  1815. 

Notices  of  Time's  Telescope  for  1814. 

*  This  work  contains  a  great  variety  of  very  useful  information, 
conveyed  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  We  cannot  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  it  will  be  popular.  It  deserves  to  be  so ;  and  it  has  too 
many  attractions,  for  every  kind  of  taste,  to  be  overlooked.  It  will 
form  a  delightful  ag  well  as  instructive  present  fbr  young  persons  at 
Christmas.'— 5ri««fc  Critic  for  December  1813. 

*We  cheerfully  give  to  Time's  Telescope  our  warmest  recom- 
mendation as  a  pleasing  and  s(^fe  book  for  the  rising  generation,'— - 
Eclectic  Revievofor  February  1814. 


S^betttfiiement. 


jAt  a  time  when  periodical,  literature  as»umea  an  tm-> 
partance,  and  exercises  a  degree  of  influence  upon  the 
Reading  World  unknoum  to  our  ancestors,  it  is  quite  ob^ 
viot€S  ihea  the  office  of  administering  to  the  intellectual 
taste  becomes  daily  a  task  of  increased  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Inspired  by  the  recdllection  of  recent  indulgence,  and 
animated  by  a  growing  success  far  beyond  his  escpec' 
teutons,  the  Editor  presents  his  Eieyenth  Volume  to  his 
Readers  with  sentiments  of  respectful  amfidenee.  With* 
out  pretending  to  origiDality^  he  yet  hopes  to  make  good 
his  claim  to,  the  credit  of  considerable  novel  ty,  and,  ahofce 
all,  endless  variety,  in  the  selection  of  his  materials ;  he 
trusts  that  his  humble  page  is  not  seldom  enriched  and 
dignified  by  the  '  golden  sentiments'  which  he  has  se^ 
lected,  and  that;  bee^like,  he  has  not  ranged  through  the 
blossomed  groves  in  vain ;  'freely  extracting  every  sweet 
he  found/ 

In  reference  to  the  novelties  of  the  present  volume,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  departments  of  Antiqaities 
and  Biography  will  be  found  to  exhibit  much  curious 
and  entertaining  anecdote:  while  the  Astronomical  Oc- 
currenceSy  enlivened  by  numerous  poetical  citations,  will 
present  some  interesting '  Reflections  on  the  Starry  Hea* 
tens:'  and  the  notices  of  Natural  History  cannot  fail  to 
offer  to  the  lovers  of  that  delightful  study,  numerous 
facts  illustrative  of  a  science,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  par 
excellence,  that  it  tends  to  engender  the  most  rational 
spirit  of  investigation, feeds  the  noblest  enthusiasm  of  our 
nature,  and  kindles  the  flame  of  religion  in  our  hearts. 


Xii  ADVBRTXSBMRNT. 


The  Introducttfnf  E^say  on  Physical  and  Historical 
Qeo^f9iphy,  which  unll,  the  Editor  trusts,  prove  a  vcUtuxble 
incitement  to  the  study  of  this  popular  and  useful  science, 
is  from  f^e  pen  of  DIi.Mters,  of  Blackfaeatb,  «^o  hiM^, 
far  seme  years  past,  contributed  the  as^oaomical  pw'iion 
of  this  work. 

Among  l^e  new  and  attractive  feeUures  of  the  present 
Tdescope,  the  Editor  cannot  omit  to  notice  the'  Flower^ 
piece^  by  Bernard  Barton/  and  the  other  poetical  ortia^^ 
$ments  wi^  v^idi  it  is  enwretUhed.  From  the  wild 
andsimpie  flower s<f  poesy,  *  piucked  OrS  beseem^  his 
waywcandfaney^'^-now  craping  the  odoro^us  and  blush-' 
ing  rose^-^aaid  now  weaving  the  sad  rue's  ii^^mdngled 
ttaves  wiUi  gayer  flowers,  he  has  formed  a  garland  of 
varied  beauty,  which,  Aough  Ictst,  is  not  the  least '  in  his 
dear  love  :**--^isdain  not  then.  Reader,  the  hand  that 
transfers  to  a  more  fiwxmred  spot,  flowers  that,  per-' 
chance,  once,  graced  a  parterre  if  A^ir  own,  in  H^eir 
sriginalfrfi^hnessi^  andv^kieh  now,  ^osntrmsted  with  f^^ 
tfides  ^f  more  recent  culture,  may  not  be  deem/ed  tin* 
worthy  to  be  offered  at  the  shrine  of  memory. 


London, 
Not.  20, 1823. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our  Correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
9ur  "best  thanks  for  their  interesting  cemnnmications ;  and  we  solicit  a 
continuance  of  iheir  favours.  N.B.  Observatums  on  the  appearances 
of  Nature  in  every  monih,  accounts  of  obsolete  or  existing  cusioms,  and 
sihetches  afneaieeted  or  eoatemporary  biography  fWUl  be  always  accept- 
Able :  these  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  to  the  care  of  Messrs^ 
J^ierwood  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row,  London  3  and  transmiUed  before 


FLOWERS; 

^n  SntroHfuctors  ]^cm 

FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  VOLUME  OF  TIME'S  TELESCOPE, 
BY  BERNARD  BARTON. 


I. 

HE  wbo  delights  to  trace,  with  serious  thoaght. 

In  ftll  he  sees  the  noiseless  steps  of  Tin  b, 
Shan  find  the  oatward  fonns  of  Nature  fraught 

With  ample  food  for  many  a  lofty  rhyme ; 
Or  shoald  he  fear  such  dazzling  heights  to  climb, 

And  lore  to  tread  a  less  aspiring  way,-^ 
LeaTiog  imtpach'd  the  awful  and  subiimey 

And  seeking  humbler  objects  to  pourtray, 
May  find  in  sach  the  theme  of  many  a  pleasing  Lay. 

If. 

What  though  the  glorious  Sun,  enthron'd  on  high. 

May  more  conspicuously  this  lesson  teach ; 
Or  Moon  and  Stars,  which  gem  the  midnight  s]^, 

A  yet  more  touching  homily  may  preach. 
As  Day  to  Day  still  utters  ceaseless  speech. 

And  Night  to  Night  yet  added  knowledge  shows,— 
Far  lowlier  objects  to  the  heart  may  reach. 

And  wisdom  purest  precepts  may  disclose, 
Cnird  from  The  Lil^s  bloom,  or  gathered  from  The  Rote! 


XIV  FLOWERS^ 


III. 


Yes— You,  delightfal  bandy-works  of  Him 

Who  arch*d  the  Heavens,  and  spann'd  this  solid  eartli. 

Before  whose  glory  day's  proud  light  is  dim, 
And  Art's  aduevements,  if  not  food  for  mirth. 

Display  at  best  its  barrenness  and  dearth, — 
You,  too,  instruct  us,  and  with  *'  line  on  line, 

Precept  on  precept,"  show  us  by  your  birth, 

•  Your  bud,  your  blossoining,  and  your  decline. 
Time's  never-ceasing  flight,  and  tell  us  truths  divine. 

IV. 

Yon,  as  the  changing  Seasons  roll  along. 

Still  wait  on  each,  and  added  beauties  lend : — 
Around  the  smiling  Spring  a  lovely  throng 

With  eager  rivalry  her  steps  attend ; — 
Others  with  iS^ufiim^r's  brighter  glories  blend; — 

Some  grace  mild  Autumn^s  more  majestic  miep ; — 
While  some  few  ling'ring  blooms  the  brow  befriend 

Of  hoary  Wintevy  and  with  grace  serene 
£n wreathe  the  kingof  aitorms  with  Mercy's  gentler  sheen. 

Nor  do  ye,  while  ye  thus  declare  the  flight 

Of  Times  and  Seasons,  want  yet  deeper  lore  ;-^ 
In  you,  with  eager  and  unsated  sight. 

The  gentle  Moralist  may  such  explore  :— 
Even  Religion's  voice  has  heretofore 

Pointed  a  moral,  and  adorn'd  a  tale 
By  illustration  from  your  ample  store  ;— 

Nor  could  such  touching  illustration  fail. 
When  thus  The  Saviour  preaoh'd,  his  text  the  lilies  pale. 


BY  BBRNAitl^  ^ARTON.  XV 


vi; 

'*  Oonnder  ye  ike  UliH  of  the  iSeld, 

'*  Wldch  neither  toilnort^n,— not  re^]pride| 
"  In  all  its  plenitade  of  poikip  retealM, 

^  Could  hopd  io  oharm,  their  beauiieii  placed  beside! 
''  If  heayenly  goodness  tfaas^or  them  proYide, 

"  Which  bloom  to-day,  and  wither  on  the  morrow, — 
'*  Shall  not  your  wants  be  from  your  Go0  supplied, 

"  Without  your  yain  anxiety  and  sorrow  f— 
*'  Oh  je  of  Htfle  faith !  from  these  a  lesson  borrow  r* 

YII. 

Oar  heayenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  need 

Raiment  and  food ;  nor  will  he  fail  to  bless 
With  all  we  waot— if  we,  in  thought  and  deed, 

Seek  first  his  kingdom,  fmd  Aw  rigiiteousness : — 
His  power  is  ample,  and  bis  love  no  less ; 

Be  faith  in  Hm  with  holy  hope  combined, 
Then  «hall  no  mournfol  fears  our  minds  distress, 

For  what  may  with  the  morrow  be  assigned  ;— 
SulBcient  for  the  day  its  evil  all  must  find. 

VIII. 

If  such  the  sootUng  precet>ts  taught  from  You, 

Beautiful  Blossoms !  well  may  ye  appear 
As  silent  preachers  in  The  Chrtstiah's  view ; 

And  while  ye  decorate  the  changeful  year. 
Imbued  with  power  the  mourner's  heart  to  cheer, — 

Not  gratifying  merely  outward  sense  . 
By  tints  and  odonrs,^but  dispelling  fear, 

Awakening  hope,  by  your  intelligence, 
And  strengtb'ning  humble  faith  in  6od*s  omnipotence  I 


X¥l  PLOWERS5 


IX. 


Come  forth,  then,  lonely  heraldB  of  the  Spring ! 

Leave  at  your  Maker's  call  yoar  earthly  bed. 
At  his  behest  yoar  iprateful  tribute  bring 

To  light  and  life,  from  darkness  and  the  dead ! 
Thou,  timid  Snowdrop,  lift  thy  lowly  head ; . 

Crocutf  and  PrimtoH,  show  your  varied  dye ; 
Violetty  your  ceaseless  odours  round  you  shed, 

Yourselves  the  while  retiring  from  the  eye, 
Yet  loading  with  your  sweets  each  breeze  that  paaaetby* 


And  You, — in  gay  variety  that  grace. 

In  later  months,  with  beauty  the  parterre, 
"  Making  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place,'' 

As  Una  and  her  milk-white  Lamb  were  there  ;•*- 
Arise !  Arise !  and  in  your  turns  declare 

The  power  of  Him  who  has  not  only  made 
The  depth  of  Ocean,  and  the  heights  of  Air, 

And  Earth's  magnificence, — but  has  displayed 
In  you  that  power  and  skill  with  beauty's  charms  array'd. 

XI. 

Uplift,  proud  Sioi^Jlower,  to  thy  favourite  Orb 

That  disk  whereon  his  brightness  loves  to  dwell ; 
And,  as  thou  seem'st  his  radiance  to  absorb. 

Proclaim  thyself  The  Garden's  Sentinel  :— 
And  thou  too,  gentle,  modest  Beather-bellf 

Gladden  thy  lonely  birth-place :— J«um»n«#,  spread 
Your  star-like  blossom?,  fragrant  to  the  smell  ;— 

You  Evening  Primroses^  when  day  has  fled, 
Open  your  pallid  flowers,  by  dews  and  moon-light  fed* 
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XlE 

And  where  m>iM«liiftte  Abl^f  ^MtfS  oil  Mf^li 

Its cmmbliag rainty  otrflHUrlbftliBiil oiMi 
Ye  WaUrJUmM,  shM  yobr  iMtn  ofgoldieli  dye^ 

On  whiditiiiliiMtniiiig  mibekiiiii  lote  to'rasi,— 
ODwhichy  wIienglo^illiittl^^rowiB^weBt, 

The  parting'  Sfifeiidoiin  of  Die  dayV  decline, 
With  fascination  to  the  heart  addms'd, 
So  tenderly  md  beanttfillly  sliine, 
Ai  if  r^nblMMift  to  leat^  that  boaitf  tthrbe. 

xm. 

Omoohmhuy — expand  thy  cap-fike  i9ower. 

Graceful  in  f(Nrm,  aivd  beautifal  in  hue  ;-*- 
ClenuUis,  wreathe  afireSb  thy  Oardenbower; — 

Ye  loftier  Lilie§^  batfa'd  in  morning's  dew. 
Of  purity  and  innocence  renew 

Each  loYely  th6iigbt  ;-^-and  ye,  whose  lowfier  pride    . 
In  sweet  seclusion  seems  to  shrink  from  TieW, — 

You  of  The  Valley  nam-d,  no  longer  hide 
Yoar  blossoms  meet  to.twine  the  brow  of  purest  Bride. 

XIV. 

And  Thou,  so  rich  in  gentle  um^  aippeidlng 
To  hearts  ttiat  own-imr  Nator^'t^cowmontot; 
Thou  styFd  1^  sport&te  F«icy'«  better  fteilng 

Who  deck'st  alike  the  I'eaMHf  s  gatdeh-pldt. 
And  Castle's  p<«Kld  ^fliHeti«  ^— With  htunMe  joy 

Proclaim  afipesh  by  eastle;  luid  by  co^^ 
Hopes  whtdi  englitftel;  likethii^  of  time,  tb  cloy, 
And  feelings  Time  itrtelf  sludl  deepen— toot  destroy  \ 

*  Leiston  Abbey,  in  SufFclk. 

b2 
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XV. 


Fruitless^  and  endless  were  tbe  task,  I  ween. 

With  ev'ry  Flower  to  grace  my  Yotive  Lajr  ;— 
And  anto  Thee,  thek  long-Acknowledg'd  Qubbw, 

Fairest,  and  loTeliest !  and  thy  gentle  sway. 
Beautiful  Rase,  my  homage  I  must  pay, — 

For  how  can  Minstrel  leave  thy  charms  unsung, 
Whose  meek  supremacy  haa  been  alway 

Confessed  in  many  a  clime,  and  many  a  tongue. 
And  in  whose  praise  the  harp  of  many  a  Bard  has  rung  ? 

XVI. 

Mine  is  unworthy  such  a  lovely  theme ; — 

Yet  could  I  borrow  of  that  tuneful  Bird ' 
Who  sings  thy  praises  by  the  moon's  pale  beam, 

As  Fancy's  graceful  legends  have  averPd, 
Those  thrilling  harmonies  at  midnight  heard 

With  sounds  of  flowing  waters,— not  in  vain 
Should  the  loose  strings  of  my  rude  harp  be  stirr'd 

By  inspiration's  breath,  but  one  brief  strain 
Should  re-assert  thy  rites,  and  celebrate  thy  reign* 

XVII. 

Vain  were  the  hope  to  rival  Bards — whose  lyres, 

On  such  a  theme,  have  left  me  nought  to  sin(^;— 
And  one  more  Plant  my  humbler  Muse  inspires. 

Round  which  my  parting  thoughts  would  fondly  cling ; 
Which,  consecrate  to  Salem's  peaceful  King, 

Though  fair  as  any  gracing  Beauty's  bower. 
Is  link'd  to  Sorrow  like  pn  holy  thing, 

And  takes  its  Name,  from  Sufifriog's  fiercest  hour,*— 
Be  this  thy  noblest  fame,  imperial  Pa8SIqn«flower  2 

■  The  Nightingale. 
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XVIII. 

WbateTer  impulse  first  conferred  thai  name. 

Or  Fancy's  dream,  or  Superstition's  art, 
I  freely  own  its  spirit-toacliing  claim, 

With  thoughts  and  feelings  it  may  well  impart : — 
Not  that  I  would  forego  the  surer  chart 

Of  Revelation — for  a  mere  conceit ; 
Yet  with  indulgence  may  the  Christianas  heart 

Each  frail  memorial  of  His  Master  greet, 
And  chiefly  what  recals  his  Loye's  most  glorious  feat 

XIX. 

Be  this  the  closing  tribute  of  my  Strain ! 

Be  this.  Fair  Flowers  !  of  6barms— your  last,  and  best ! 
That  when  The  Son  of  God  for  Man  was  slain, 

CircFd  by  You,  He  sank  awhile  to  rest, — 
Not  7^  Grave*s  captive,  but  A  Garden's  guest, 

So  pure  and  lovely  was  his  transient  tomb ! 
And  He,  whose  brow  the  Wreath  of  Thorns  had  prest. 

Not  only  bore  for  us  Death's  cruel  doom. 
But  won  the  thomless  Crown  of  amaranthine  bloom ! 


The  flower,  and  bird^tfae  fish,  the  brnte^ 

Of  every  kind,  occult,  or  known, 
(Each  exquisitely  formed  to  soit 

Its  humble  lot,  and  that  alone), 
Through  ocean,  earth,  and  air  fulfil, 

Unconsciously,  their  Aittbor's  will, 
Who  gave,  without  their  toil  or  thouglit. 

Strength,  beauty,  instinct,  courage,  speed ; 
While  through  the  whole  his  pleasure  wrought 

Whatever  his  wisdom  had  decreed. 

MONTGOMERY. 

It  is  of  great  consequence,  in  the  education  of  the  young,  to  eiy^ou- 
rage  their  instinctive  taste  for  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  Nature.. 
While  it  opens  to  the  years  of  infancy  or  youth  a  source  of  pure  and  of 
permanent  enjoyment,  it  has  consequences  on  the  character  and  happi- 
ness of  future  life  which  they  are  qnable  to  foresee.  It  is  to  provide 
them,  amid  all  the  agitations  and  trials  of  society,  with  one  gentle  and 
unreproachiiig  friend,  whose  voice  is  ever  in  alliance  with  goodA^s  and 
virtue,  and  which,  when  once  understood,  is  able  both  to  soothe  misfor- 
tune, and  to  reclaim  from  folly.  It  is  to  identify  them  with  the  happi- 
ness of  that  nature  to  which  they  belong;  to  give  them  an  iateKlft  in 
every  species  of  being  which  surrounds  them  ^  and,  amid  the  hotire  of 
curiosily  and  delight,  to  awiaken  those  latent  feelings  of  benevolence 
and  of  sympathy,  from  which  all  themoYal  or  intellectual  greatness  of 
man  finally  arises.  It  is  to  lay  the  foimdation  of  an  early  and  of  a 
manly  piety  amid  the  magnificent  system  of  material  signs  hi  which 
they  reside;  to  give  them  the  mighty  key  which  can  interpret  them ; 
and  to  make  them  look  npon  the  universe  which  they  inhabit,  not  as 
the  abode  only  of  human  cares,  or  human  joys,  but  as  the  temple  of  the 
living  God,  in  which  praise  is  due,  and  where  service  is  to  be  performed. 

— AU80N. 

O  Nature,  whose  Elysian  scenes  disclose 

His  bright  perfections  at  whose  word  they  ros^ 

Next  to  that  Pow'r  who  formed  thee  and  sustains. 

Be  thou  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains. 

Still  as  I  touch  the  lyre,  do  thou  expand 

Thy  genuine  charms,  and  guide  an  artless  band ; 

Tliat  I  may  catch  a  fire  but  rarely  known. 

Give  useful  light  though  I  should  miss  renown. 

And  poring  on  thy  page,  whose  ev'ry  line 

Bears  prorf  ^  an  intelligence  divine^ 

May  feel  a  heart  enriched  by  what  it  pays. 

That  builds  its  glory  on  its  Makbr-s  praise. 

COWFBR. 


3fntro)ntetion. 


OUTLINES 

OF 

HISTORICAL  AMD  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


CsoGRAPHY^  which,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  is  a  noble  4nd  de- 
lightfal  stady,  receives  increased  ralae  from  its  association  with 
Christian  benevolence.  The  knowledge  of  the  globe,  its  inhabitants, 
and  products,  which  was  formerly  con6ned  to  commercial  or  scien- 
tific purposes  has  been  exalted  by  philanthropy,  and  consecrated 
by  religion.  We  no  longer  gaze  upon  the  map  of  the  world,  merely 
with  a  view  of  fixing  the  sites  of  battles,  tracing  the  courses  of  rivers, 
the  direction  of  mountains,  or  the  forma  and  outlines  of  countries. 
In  these  researches,  the  mind  is  employed  in  nobler  pursuits—man 
has  become  more  peculiarly  the  object  of  study,  and  the  exertions 
of  benevolence  have  called  the  attention  of  thousands  to  the  subject, 
who  are  occupied  in  tracing  the  diffusion  of  instruction,  the  growth 
of  morality,  and  the  increase  of  vital  piety,  ia  the  dark  parti  of  the 
earth.*— Mtbis's  Modem  Geo^aphy,  Vol.  11.  p.'^iii. 


Historical  Sketch  q/*  Geography. 

That  the  globe,  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  as- 
signed for  the  probationary  residence  of  human  be- 
ings, should  have  excited  their  curiosity,  even  during 
the  primeval  ages  of  the  world,  cannot  surprise  those 
who  reflect  either  upon  the  subject  itself,  or  upon 
the  nature  of  those  powers  which  were  bestowed  for 
its  contemplation.  Various  causes  soon  fanned  this 
cariosity  into  desire,  and  impelled  it  into  action ;  and 
though  the  motives  were  not  iedways  such  as  could 
either  excite  the  approving  smile  of  heaven,  or  com- 
mand the  applause  of  men,  the  result  seldom  failed. 
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to  increase  the  sam  of  human  knowledge,  and  not 
nnfrequently  contributed  to  the  comforts  of  hnmaa 
life.  To  point  oat  the  principal  means  by  which  this 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  twilight  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  gradually  brightened  into  the  com- 
parative splendopur  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  to 
show  the  bearing  of  this  knowledge  upon  the  arts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
essay. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
trace,  with  precision,  the  early  progress  of  Geo- 
graphy ;  but  both  reason  and  analogy  show  that  it 
must  have  been  at.  once  slow  and  gradual.    Its  copi- 
inencement  must  be  referred  to  a^  era  almost  coeva^ 
with  the  origin  of  the  human  race ;  for  maidund  had 
no  sooner  spread  themselves  over  a  part  of  the 
earth^s  surface,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  adjacent 
regions  became  an  interesting  topic  of  research. 
Variety  in  the  climates  and  situations  of  countries 
gave,  rise  to  a  corr^ponding  dissimilarity  in  their 
productions;  and  the  desire  of  possessing  a  more 
diversified  share  of  tiiose  than  a  single  district  af- 
forded, was  so«i  felt,  and  almost  as  e^rly.  mani- 
fested in  the  simple  traffic  of  primeval  times.    Under- 
tbese  circumstances,  almost  every  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  primitive  knowledge  of  the  globe  either 
disclosed  new  enjoyment^,  or  created  new  wants, 
which  caused  the  transfer  of  natural  productions  from 
one  region  to  another,  as  well  as  the  disco Vety  of 
new  stores,  to  become  an  object  of  peoulial  attention. 
The  simple .  raft,  originally  fdimed  fort  paddling  on 
flie  river,  or  along,  the. shore,  and*  designed  finr  pro- 
curing a  daily  sutoistence  from  the  watery  ekmexitf 
was  soon  conv^rtedintoa  more  poble  bark,  and  em*- 
ployed  in  exchanging  the  productions  of  one  region, 
for  those  of  another.    On  these  frail  vessels  the  vo- 
tBuries  cS  interest  sowi  launched  themselves  upon  the 
bosom  of  ^e  mi^ty  deep,  and  l^us  rendered  their 
ideas  of  primitive  traffic  subservient  to  an  expan* 
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sdon  c^general,  andespeoially  of  geografdiicalf  know- 
ledge. 

The  elements  of  society  were  nndoabtedly  nnr-^ 
tnred  in  family  compacts;  and  from  the  nnion  of 
(hese^  commnnities  arose.  .  Here  circumstances  soon 
favonied^he  yiews  of  aspiring  individiials^  who  raised- 
tfaemiselTes  to  the  head  of  tiieir  respectire  tribes— *•- 
those'pvimitive  mole*hills^  from  which  ambition  cast 
its  penetrating  glance  around,  to  discover  the  we^-» 
ness  and  wants  of  adjacent  hordes.  T)ie  nnchange<* 
skble  nature  of  this  passion  renders  the  following  de* 
sorption  of  the  j^oet  aheays<applicafa3et-*- 

'W  tanhiH&us  pribee  doth  hope  to  conquer  ail, 

Tbti  dokes,  earles,  lotds^  and  kaighto  hope  to  be  kingB ; 

The  prelates  hope  to  poafae  for  popish  pal]^ 
The  lawyers  to  purchase  wondTons  things. 

^  .  «A8C0iaNB. 

Every  fresh- accession  of  power  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  sumbition.  A  collision  of  intere^sts  between  the 
leaders  of  opposii%  parties  was  artftdly  transferred 
from  the  individusds  to  the  communities  to  wMch 
they  belonged;  and  war  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. In  this  field  of  contention^  the  most  enter- 
prising or  the  most  fortunate  tribes  added  conquest 
to  ooilquest^  till  they  attained  sufllcient  impor^ce 
to  acquire  distinction  ia  the  tradition  of  the  times^ 
and  appeared^  ii»  the^e  records  of  the  memory^  like 
so  nmny  luminous  points^  in  the  nig^tef  ages. 

Wbeh  flocks  and  herds  were>  in  some  measure,  do- 
mesticated,^and  the  fruits  of  tibe  soil  had  beea  par<- 
tially  substituted  for  theproduqts  of  the  chase^  each 
comrtiunity  naturajily  endeavoured :  to  set  limits  to 
the  preteuttcms  of  its  neighbours,  winch  gave  rise- to 
the  forst  ccMons  or  countries*  A^culture  imparted 
stUl  more  iregularity  wd  permanence  to  these  divi- 
sions ;  while  politics^  aided  by  the  motives  to  which 
we  have  already  referred^  augmented  their  numbers, 
extended  their  bounds,  and  multiplied  their  ramifica- 
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tions^  till^  from  the  simple  kaondedge  of  a  sipgle 
diBtrictf  we  have  reached  that  almost  incomprefaenr 
sible  net-work  of  demarcations  which  now  neatly 
encircle  the  globe. 

'  Before  we  attempt  to  follow  the  mardi  of  ibi3 
science^  by  exhibiting  the  outline  of  its  gradnal  de- 
velopementf  its  connexion  with  kindred  subjects  de- 
serves to  be  noticed ;  and  this  we  cannot  do  more 
appropriately  than  in  the  words  of  a  recent  author, 
who  obserres^ '  In  presenting  a  brief  view  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Geography^  it  wUl  be  impossible, 
without  doing  Yi<dence  to  the  subject,  to  untwist  ijbe 
three-fold  cord  which  Nature  herself  has  formed  be- 
tween &e  kindred  sdences;  to  separate  geography, 
navigation,  and  commerce,  without  breaking  the  le- 

g'timate  connection  between  them,  and  stripping  the 
cts  of  all  that  is  most  interesting,  either  in  their 
causes  or  consequences.    In  treating,  therefore,  the 
present  subject,  we  shall,  occasionally,  advert  to  the 
progress  of  botii  navigation  and  commerce,  as  they 
i^tand  connected  with  &at  knowledge  which  it  is  tl^ 
object  of  the  present  article  to  delineate.    What  has 
been  observed  of  the  march  of  science  in  general,  is, 
indeed,  particularly  applicable  to  that  of  geography. 
When  we  would  attempt  to  trace  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress, instantly  our  eyes  are  directed  to  the  east; 
and  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  first  visited  by  ttie 
light  of  the  natural  day,  is  the  point  from  which  the 
rays  of  philosophy  diverged,  to  visit  tiie  civilized 
world.    The  Chaldean  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
the  Indian  his  love  of  science ;  from  him  it  passed 
to  tilie  Egyptian ;  the  Phcenician  sailed  with  it  down 
the  Nile«  and  landed  it  on  the  shores  of  Greece. 
Rome  plundered  the  States  of  Greece  of  their  afts 
when  she  deprived  them  of  their  liberties.    From 
Italy,  the  universal  domination  of  the  Romans  ex- 
tended civilization  and  knowledge  over  the  western 
world ;  and  philosophy  found  an  honourable  retreat 
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iMieafil  the  consecmted  atim  of  Britaio. '  Such  was 
the  march  of  science  in  general^  and  such  that  of 
Oebgraphy  in  particakur/ 

In  delineating  the  progress  of  this  science,  how- 
ever^ we  must  rest  satisfied  with  indicating,  rather 
than  describing,  the  principal  eyents  which  have 
contributed  to  its  comparative  perfection.  Guided 
by  the  preceding  route,  we  find  the  Chinese  insti- 
tuting a  claim  to  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
kindred  science  of  astronomy ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  applied  this  knowledge  to  the  improvement 
of  Geography,  as,  in  common  with  all  other  nations, 
during  the  infancy  of  their  intellectaal  attainments, 
they  considered  their  own  country  as  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  habitable  world,  and  of  greater  extent 
than  all  the  others  combined.  The  antient  Persians, 
Parthians,  and  Chaldeans,  are  all  supposed  to  have 
paid  some  attention  to  this  subject,  but  their  pro- 
gress was  not  great,  when  they  were  surpassed  by 
tile  Egyptians.  Without  classii:^  all  that  is  related 
of  Sesostris  among  historical  facts,  the  fir^t  commu- 
nities of  men  were,  doubtless,  formed  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  the  fertility  of  Egypt  early  attracted 
numbers  to  the  margin  of  the  Nile*  How  toavoid, 
or  repair,  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  that  celebrated  river,  were  the  topics  which 
early  exercised  the  mental  faculties  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  ultimately  laid  the  basis  of  science.  At- 
tached to  their  native  country  by  the  spontaneous 
riches  of  its  soil,  and  entertaining  an  abhorrence  of 
the  sea,  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  did  not,  at 
that,  period,  extend  much  beyond  the  valley  which 
gave  it  birth.  With  these  people,  the  Phoenicians, 
who  settled  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
formed  a  complete  contrast.  Their  previous  habits 
had  made  them  bold  and  inventive;  their  country 
was  narrow  and  sterile ;  the  adjacent  sea,  with  its 
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islMd»>  faeiHtoled  na'Ttgation,  and4nfit6d 
to  Gomnieree ;  «lfitd  th«y  so<m  pefcelted  that  thtfr  only 
means^  either  of  obtaining  opidenee^  br  ifking  into 
powei^mnat  be  derived  tt^m  foreign  i^otirces.  In- 
dustry and  enterprise  became  at  once  the  canse  and 
the  effect  of  success ;  and  by  these^  they  collected 
Uie  sprees  of  the  eadt^  the  gold  of  Qphir^  and  the 
perftimes  of  Arabia;  and>  with  thebi^  a  rapid  accu- 
malation  of  geogra^ical  Knowledge  was  a  neces- 
tepy  concomitants  This  adventurous  people  appear 
to  havedfcawn  sketches^  and  composed  descriptions 
of  the  places  they  visited^  as  guides  to  (hture  navi- 

Stovs  of  their  oicm  nation ;  but  their  commercial  jea* 
isy  was  ever  active  in  concealing  their  discovenes^ 
mkI  preventing  others  from  participating  in  that 
prosperity  by  which  Tyre  was  *  replenished  and 
made  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  sea' — by  which  she 
had;become  the  '  queen  of  the  ocean/  Hence  it  is 
fliat  we  are  indtabted  to  the  Greeks  for  our  acqxiamt- 
iknte  even  of  the  Phoenician  discoveries. 

With  &ese  enterprising  navigators  the  Hebrews 
meie  sometimes  associated^  particularly  m  the  days 
of  Solomon,  and  in  their  voyages  to  the  land  of 
Ophir:  and  among  the  most  antient  works  that  de- 
serve attention  for  their  information  on  this  subject, 
$ke  those  of  JIfom  and  Homer,  though  each  is  em- 
ployed upon  a  different  topic.  The  Hebrew  legis- 
lalor  had  a  mission  infinitely  superior  to  e3;ecute, 
bttt>  in  the  prosecution  of  this,  many  of  the  ideas  of 
ttie  Hebrews,  Phcenicians,  and  Arabs,  are  inciden- 
liaUy  introduced ;  while  the  poems  of  Homer  embody 
tteaily  all  the  cosmographical  notions  of  his  age. 
Ite' primitive  ideas  relative  to  the  figure  of  the  earth 
wero  indisputably  derived  from  the  senses.  All 
the  early  systems,  therefore,  represent  it  as  a  circu- 
tar  plain  of  unknown  extent,  surrounded  by  the 
oeean,  upon  which  the  azure,  vault  of  heaven  reposed. 
The  shield  of  Achilles,  as  described  by  this  poet. 
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Wi^$auba^m»  iOiUmiieA  (Q  embody  tjbe  ideas  of  his 
agf^  in.  T^fei^iice  to  the  aiyppof64  %ure  ^f  Um  wofld^ 

.    Tbfu  tke  bmtd  skidd  fon^ete  the  w«fcit  crowned 
With  his  best  bandy  and  pmtA  th«  ccmn  Mn4  » 
In  living  silver  seemed  the  w«ves  to  roll. 
And  beat  the  backler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole* 

Beyond  the  watery  belt  which  Wias  imagined  to  en- 
compass the  eattbf  and  connect  it  with  the  heavens, 
darkness  and  chaos  maintained  their  antient  empire. 
Wilibont  following  the  poet  throagb  all  th^  parti^iii» 
larshe  has  recorded,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
Grecian'  peninsula,   with  the   adjacent  isles,   and 
Asaa  Minor,  constitated  the  real  extent  of  the  Grre- 
dim  |;ebgraph^  of  that  age ;  for,  on  approac}u]^  tb$ 
slight  which  separates  Sicily  from  Iialy>  we  imiM*' 
diately  become  sensible  that  we  are  quitlinK  the.  li- 
mits, of  the  real,  and  entering  the  vestioule  of  tibe  fa«- 
bilious  world*    The  monsters  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dii^,  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  the  Lestryeons,  the  enr 
ch^iiied  isles  of  Circe  and  Callrpso,  ana  the  floating 
island  of  .||9lus.  all  announce  the  dominions  oS  fublel 
^  'l^a^sing  W  the  other  amusing  fables  and  tradi'- 
tions  of  me  Greeks,  we  fund  the  ^rst  attempt  made 
by  ihe/antients^  to  reduce  their  knawledge  into  aay 
thing  ^k'e  a  re|[ular  system,  was,  that  of  endeavoior 
in|^to  f^  |he  situation  of  countries  according  to  cli- 
m^,  by  which  they  indicated  a  space  on  the  earth's 
si^^ce  parallel  tp  the  equator ;  but  as  they  did  not 
possess  the  mesons  of  doing  this  with  prepi/sion,  the 
at^mpt  was  to9  vague  to  be  of  aav  utility ;  and  it 
^a^^not  i^^tapJt  600  years  before  4ie  Chijstian^ra 
tii^^  G^dgjaphy  received  the  form  of  a  spiexK^e,  in 
^he  lon]^  school,  by  the  union  of  Chaldean  a^o- 
nomy  witii  Egyptian  geometry.     Thaks,  one  of  the 
seyeu  wise  men  of  Gree9e,  then  ma4e  us^  of  the 
gndjnon  in  determining  the  passage  of  the  ^pp  from 
tropic  to  tropic,  and  in  thus  ascertaicdng  the  diff^co^ 
^eaaoiis  of  the  yeajr.    He  likewise  di3re;gai4^  the 
ECcnoem  disk,  and  taught  that  the  earth  was  s^  glo^ 
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bulat  body.    Maps  do  not^  at  that  time,  appear  io 
have  been  wholly  unknown^  but  they  were  merely 
topographical  outlines  of  particular  districts,  until 
Anaximander,  a  pupil  of  Tliales,  constructed  the 
first  map  of  the  world  that  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
The  same  philosopher  also  estimated  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  globe  at  400,000  stadia ;  but  as  we  have 
no  means  of  fixing  the  precise  len^h  of  the  stadia  he 
employed  in  his  computation,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  correctness  of  his  estimate  by  comparing 
it  with  modem  measures.  About  100  years  afterwards^ 
Aristagoras,  the  tpant  of  Myletus,  made  a  map  com- 
prising the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  \nih 
the  contiguous  districts  of  Europe  and  Asia.    "Rid 
particular  object  in  this  undertaking  was  to  exhibit 
the  route  between  Sparta  and  Susa;  at  that  time  th0 
Persian  capital,  in  hopes  of  inducing  Cleomenes; 
King  of  Sparta,  to  attack  the  Persian  monarch  in  his 
palace  in  that  city.      The  rivers  that  were  to  b6 
crossed,  with  the  principal  places  of  encampment  in 
the  route,  were  laid  down.    The  whole  distance  was 
estimated  at  13,000  stadia,  and  the  map  was  consi- 
dered as  a  good  specimen  of  the  constructions  em- 
ployed in  £ese  early  times.    In  subsequent  ages, 
Herodotus,  Scylax,  Eudoxus,  Aristotle,  and  others; 
greatly   improtred   the    knowledge    of   Geogniphy 
among  the  Greeks,  by  embodying  the  ideas  that  were 
gradually  amassed  by  the  genius  of  commerce,  tiie 
progress  of  ambition,  or  the  march  of  war.    It  was 
Aristode's  royal  pupil,  however,  which  gave'  the 
grand  impulse  to  flie  study  of  Qeography  in  the  Gre- 
cian world.    The  Macedonian  conqueror  was  4<r-i 
companied  by  skilful  men,  whose  business  it  was  to 
make  observations  and  collect  information  respeet*^ 
ing  the  countries  through  which  they  passed;  and'als 
these  documents  were  designed  for  future  use,  fhey 
were  careftilly  examined  and  compared,  and  not  nti- 
frequency  inspected  by  Alexander  himself.    WKfle 
the  Greeks  were  thus  engaged  in  exploring  ^  east- 


m:^jfox\dj  Pjtheas  of  Marseilles,  aad  some  of  thck 
yaj^^gmiyi  navigators^  were  laaDcbu^  into  tlie 
^i^t^m  ocean,  and  m,a)ufig  fresh  discoveries  ii^  tbi4 
qoattfT ;  t)ut  ^s  the  latter  were  inspired  with  all  i^ 
coiomLeTcia^  jealousy  of  their  Phceniciao  ancestor^,, 
litHeb^^efit  resulted  from  their  voyages.  One  of  the 
gra^  soarces  of  theimprovepient  of  this  science  ^er 
stating. from  t))e  conquests  of  Alexander,  was,  thp 
city  .which  he  founded  on  the  Qorthern  shores  of 
S^^rpf^  .^nd  called  by  his  own  name.  This  spon  I^^ 
caifie  tiie  grand  emporium  of  the  world,  and  its  vast 
lihx9U7»  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  the  focus  in  which 
the  Anentfd  labours  of  jail  preceding  ages  centered, 
andr  the  o|>servatipns  of  merchanta  and  traveUem 
flowQ^froinallrcigioHS.  These  were  the  materiata.of 
W^^^L  J^ato$thme$i  (he  learned  libii^arian  of  that  in- 
stitgj^op,  endeavomed  to  jraise  the  superstrnctuie  oC 
ii^:B^^m,  which  he  founded  upon  the  ba|ds.,^£ 
sf>}e^e^  He  jSirst  intrpduced  a  regular  parallel  of 
Ia^^4®  into  his  map,  which  pommenoed  nctar 
the^trait.;Of.(pribralt0^,  passed  the  southern  extr^r 
u^ly  ^  pC  P^Jppyonnesu^,  and  then  entered  AMi» 
w}£j^€i.i/;  ^rpijbaated  ata  place  called  Thin«^,  on  tha 
ecysi|te(rn.iibiire  of  that  continent.  As  this  line  passed 
^<^ng}|  ^  oentre  of  the  Mediterransiiuii,  ^on  tb«i 
shojB^ic^f  ^ioh  all  the  jNrincipal  natiioos  of  antiquity 
Wjs^^e^M^UA^ytbe  extent  of  the  world  was  usually 
es^a^  jn  tib^t  dirocUoni  and  the  whole  lei^th 
whipli  the  parallel  embraced,  was  stated  at.70,QQ0 
9i^i%,i  gor^rsith^  les^.ths^  pne-thh:d  of  what  was  then 
i^i^^s$4 1^  b»  tbe.cimnmfereQce  of  the  glohe*  The 
»9mfit.fk^€iif9LMi  geographer,  not  only  introdnoed 
w^^]^MraU^la  of  Ib^titude  into  his  map,  biit  also  at- 
tePipted-tOidra^w  meridians  at /right  angles  to  these; 
aiWi^fttwithstaflding  the  means  he  possessedfor  ^P^ 
cpfpgplisbikig  his  purposes^  did  not  sUaw  himMto  attain 
o^pffflctpqiw  in  his  attempts,  they  were  indisputably 
.mji|tMptiprp]rei«ients  upon  fona^  v 

-'  *^£hit  4wst  gn^  stop  i»  the  advtncemi^nt  of  tl^i 
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mAtnee,  was  the  tniDsftr  of  latittide  and  -loi^tnnte 
from  iAn»  faeaTenis  to  the  eartii,  by  liiirpparefttit^  alMnit 
149  Tears  before  the  Cbrirtiaa  em.  Thdse  he  coaart-'^ 
dared  as  equally  applicable  in  fixing  flie  si*aaiida»' 
of  places'on  the  earth's  snr&ce^  as  they  w^e  ia^e^ 
ttarmiaii^  fliose  of  the  celestial  orbs.  When  'Q^eogmr- 
phy  was  Urns  established  upon  the  innadTeable  baati^ 
of  8cknce>  maps  necessarUy  assumed  a  Bewform.'- 
The  mert^ans  and  parallels  were  represented  Iw ' 
cvnre  litieSy  and  the  planisphere  was  introduced.^  It 
18  to  the  geography  of  Sirabo  that  we  are  mdeUted' 
for  the  systems  mid  improvements  both  of  Etatos^- 
tlienes^  and  Hipparchus,  as  well  as  for  the  hisiofy  of' 
CSeograpbyfor  about  400  years  after  the  deaifh''0# 
Alexander.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  Taluable  ke*^ 
cord  of  fte  geographical  knowledge  of  these  eavl^ 
periods,  which  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  tinie>  and^ 
descended  to  us.  No  great  extent  of  surfoee  hltd^ 
been  explored  from  the  age  of  Herodotas  to*  that  oi^ 
Strabo,  but  madi  had  lieen  done  in  delineating^  mp^ 
seienlific  principles,  what  was  previously  kaidwn; 
al^  att^npts  had  even  been^  made  to  determine  Ihe^ 
iliagnitode  of  the  gIobe-*an'  undeitakiag,  equally 
beM  in  conception,  and  difficult  in  executi^iy,  wh^i* 
the  means  of  accomplishing  it  are  considered.*-*Fiw 
a  morepaiticular  descriplicfi  of  the  information  ^ke^ 
dMted  by  tiiis  ceiebrated  author,  we  must  refor  t# 
Hbe  Iniroditciian  to  Mvbbs's  Modem  G^ogrMf^/ 
p.  xxii.^ 

After  the  knowledge  of  the  globe  had  been  c4f«ie# 
le  this  degree  of  perfection  by  the  Greeks,  ai  is»m 
and  important  ^a^rose,  with  the  final  triumph  ^(xMIm^. 
itoman  arms;  for  that  renowned  people  wero  imt 
only  the  conquerors  of  (he  world,  but  the  suvf^M 
^what  they  had  coopered.  Time  had  reUed  on^for 
centuries  sinoemiUzation  and  wealth  liad  begOftilo 
aecumnli^;  and  riches  now  followed  conquestyaud 
flowed  with  a  rapid  eunent  into  tbetimperialiotQ^ 
Mercantile  ^entesprise  was^  stimulated)  ^uid-  the^i>aD- 
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4i«ra#;gldft  iiot  onlysotiglit  newrefions,  but,  for  tkii 
SmtiSx^Him  of  hctury  or  die  plea^Bitres  of  anbitiw^: 
ef«ar«TatidaekofI  those  which  were  previODsly  tbongiii 
toiiie  naceessible.  The  woilui  of  PHnyf  and  of 
se^QE^  "Other  Latin  autiiors^  cOtttain  many  exeel*^ 
ksik>  fragments  of  geographical  knowledge;  but  it 
htari'beea  reasonably  doubted^  whethw  Roma^  at 
thftftr^^od,  contained  sufficient  science  for  -model^i 
Hag  VMie  moUifarioiis  materials  into  a  regolar  sys* 
tetn.  Tliii^  hercnlean  task  was  reserved  for  Fiokmfpi 
of  .Pehutinm,  in  Egypt,  who  nndertook  to  ftc,  oponr 
aatnmdmioal  principles,  the  positions  of  all  theprin*^^ 
dpid'^aces  ttiai  were  then  known,  Althotq^  kar 
encflUed  i^'his  predecessors,  both  in  qnaMfiea^iawi 
aad  ^pportanities  for  execating  this  i^eat  onibrtak*> 
ii9^>it4;anttot  be  at  all  surpri^g  that  sefreral  lo* 
mad^aUe  errors  should  have  since  been  discowieA 
in  bis  iCioaclffisions,  and  ttese  even  in  ttie  countries  that 
"asen^^beatknown,  and,  consequently,  where  thogreat- 
estf^cnmcy  was  to  be  expected:  these,  however; 
sliottkl  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  materials,  ra^ 
tber  flmn  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  enploj^ted^ 
MiNBjiOf  them  were,  necessarily,  derived  from  ttai^ 
eatiyoaates  of  navigators  and  travellecs ;  and  as  the  ejb« 
tanlof  the  world  was  then  reckoned  from  east  to  wesl^ 
anAltheipouMnon/was  generally  used  for  asoertiuBBiq^ 
flieittBtoilcea  of  places  from  the  equator,  his  eiscKis 
weft«ridaaefiy>tbo0e  of  Icmgitode;  Such,  however;  was 
the  authority  which  Ptolemy  had  acquired  in  tba 
aeiiffilKfic  world,  that  most  of  Ms  positions  stood^ 
Ukfirtke-aluoms  of  truth,  even  unsuspected,  ttU  m 
oM^ratively  recent  period.-»The  reader:  may  vimk 
iiui  naoh  hifonnation  in  the  wotk  above  referred.  Iioi 
relative  to  Ptolemy's  Geography. 
r'Ai^entGoogtaphymay  be  conddered  as  ipaviog 
manibedita  meridian  splendour  ^dining  tbat  age ;  and 
titt^^agFa  of  mental  illumination,  whioh  bad  lli^.bef> 
8;m^>dis|^  the  surrouadiag  gloom.that  had^so  long 
^idntotod  the  geographical  horixon,  from  that. time 
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rpfHb  ^Amnmh^  H^tre,  till  ihfy  wert^ivhotty 
absorbed  in  the  geneml  darkaess^  ivhiob  for  sp 
mwy  age3  oT6rshado\f  ed  tl^e  intellect  of  tbe  w^steni 
world.  One  ofih^  pringipal  evests  which  hastfened 
OD  Unfi  itttellect^^  oigbt  was  the  ov^erthrpw  pf  ihat 
•tujumtidpaa  ftibtic,  which  the  self-denoBdioated  mo- 
tors of  the  wotid  proudly  denominated  the  ^  Eternal 
Empire/  Dciring  the  protracted  struggles  forcon^ 
qaufBt  and  jnidependence^  by  which  the  i^man  fabric 
bad  been  reared  and  maintained,  war  and  commerce 
were  c;onibined  in  removing  thp  errora^  or  enlurg-- 
ing  the  :boands,: of  geographical  knowledge ;  bnt  still 
Tiftst  regions  existed  beyond  the  v^rge  of  the  Ro- 
■tan  poisritTf  wbare  a  state  of  turbulent  indeptodenco 
had>niirtiired  an  unsi^pected  multitude  of  wanders. 
Bnt  srhen  the  period  arrived,  that  these  conquerors 
i£  the.wotld  wei^^  in  their  turn,  to  experience  tiie  fate 
of  ;llie  conquered,  'the  flood-gates  of  the  nortii  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  barbarians  rushed  With  impe^ 
t^ums  fury  over  the  fairer  regions  of  the  south,  and 
pceqlpltated  the  downfal  of  the  Roanan  power.  The 
disthiguisfaing  characteristic  of  these  new  hordes  df 
eonquerbr^,  was  intrepidity.  Inured  by  the  rigour 
of  thdir. climate,  and  tibe  poverty  of  their  soil,  to 
liardships  which  rendered  their  badieis  firm,  and  their 
minds  vigorous;  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life 
winch  was  a  continued  preparation  for  action ;  and 
disdaining  every  occupation  but  those  of  war  and 
banting,  they  undertook  and  prosecuted  th^ir  mOir 
tary  exercises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity,  of 
which  men,  softened  by  the  refinements  of  move  po<^ 
lished  times,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  Totally  des- 
titute of  military  and  scientific  acquiremehts,  pos*? 
sessing  neither  leisure  nor  ciiriosity  for  inquiry  Mto 
Demote  eve&ts,  atid  wholly  devoid  of  taste  for  apj^re- 
biatipg  the  w'orks  of  art,  which  every  where  met  them 
in  tbewr  i^ogress,.the  tide  df  civilization  seemed  Xo 
have  redoiled,  and  isdmost  every  vestige  of  refinelnei|t 
disappeared  before  them.    The  Romans  had  siib- 
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daed  to  enlighten  and  to  civilize ;  but  the  scene  was 
now  reversed^  and  oblivion  followed  in  tilie  train  of 
&ese  northern  conquerors^  tiU  Hew  names,  new 
people,  new  manners  and  customs,  and  even  new 
countries,  meet  the  geographical  historian  at  almost 
every  step/ 

What  the  Goths  and  the  Huns  had  so  successfully 
commenced  in  the  western  empire,  Mahomedan  fury 
completed  in  the  eastern.  The  effects  of  this  frenzy 
on  aU  that  had  been  consecrated  by  wisdom,  or  ren- 
dered sacred  by  time,  may  be  readily  perceived  from 
a  single  instance.  When  the  general  who  has  taken 
Alexandria,  and  wished  to  save,  at  least,  a  part  of 
its  incomparable  library,  wrote  to  Omar  for  per* 
mission  to  carry  this  laudable  desire  into  execution^ 
the  latter  replied,  ^  If  the  books  concerning  which 
you  write  contain  only  what  is  in  the  Book  of  God 
(the  Koran),  they  are  useless :  if  they  do  not  s^ee 
with  it,  they  are  bad;  therefore  bum  them/  Thus, 
did  this  immense  accumulation  of  antient  wisdom 
perish  by  the  hands  of  sacrilegious  superstition ;  and 
as  the  same  mistaken  zeal  in  one  quarter,  united  with 
barbarous  power  in  the  other,  checked  that  commer- 
cial, as  well  as  literary  and  scientific,  enterprise^ 
which  civilization  had  fostered,  the  geographer  was 
not  only  deprived  of  all  means  of  making  fnrthel^ 
progress,  but  was  often  unable*  to  verify  the  correct- 
ness of  what  still  remained.  The  principal  works^ 
therefore,  of  the  ages  immediately  subsequent  to 
those  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  were  either  abridgments 
or  commentaries  of  these  authors.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, an  indistinctness  soon  took  place  in  re- 
ference to  an  remote  geographical  objects — exploded 
theories  were  revived— the  dark  cloud  of  obscurity 
grew  mure  dense,  and  ultimately  spread  the  gloom 
of  mental  night  over  Europe. 

While  this  thick  cloud,  however,  hung  undisturbed 
over  tbe  western  part  of  the  old  world,  tlra  immortal 
spark  of  science  was  preserved  in  the  east,  where  it 
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slione  with  a  bright  but  feeble  ray  The  little  geogra- 
jgl)ucal  koowleclge  which  remained  during  this  period 
W9^  possessed  l^j  the  Mahojaedan  Arabs ;  and> 
US  these  conquering  disciples  of  the  Arabian  impos- 
tor had  penetrated  to  the  sea  in  various  directions, 
they  naturally  adopted  the  idea  of  a  circumambient 
ocean  of  undefined  extent;  the  distant  parts  of 
which  t^ey  denominated  ^  the  sea  of  darkness/  while 
their  total  ignorance  of  that  part  which  bounded 
northern  Asia  was  emphatically  expressed  by  an 
additional  epithet^  and  that  region  was  styled  '  the 
i^ea  of  ^][/cAy  darkaess/    Whatever  may  have  been 

Se  exteni:  pf  the  knowledge  preserved  by  these  peo- 
e«  the  principle  of  repulsion  which  existed  between 
^pk  a^d  the  Christian  worlds  formed  an  impassable 
barrier  to  its  diffusion ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  rer 
vivfil  of  learning  in  Europe  had  unlocked  the  remain- 
ing stores\of  Greece  and  Rome^  and  the  impulse  of 
/^ihusiasm  had  led  her  armies  upon  Mahomedan 
g|oun4>  that  geographical  knowledge  was  again 
w9EiiB§d.  over  t^se  western  regio^s.  Though  the 
jGll^^tical  zeal^  which  so  completely  electrified  Eu- 
iQ]^  ip  the  eleventh  century,  and  impelled  such 
iQultitudi^  of  crusaders  to  the  east,  was  sp  extrava- 
gant in  its  nature,  and  destructive  in  its  conse- 
qf^^ncps,  it  ws^  ^y  np  means  destitute  of  beneficial 
ro^ul^-  $^ch  wasthe  ardour  with  which  the  kings 
aod  ^pbjte^  qi  Igurope  engaged  in  projects  30  vastly 
4isproport^ni§kt^  tp  their  ordinary  meai^s  of  accom* 
pUsybymg  thexUi  Ihs^t  they  had  no  other  expedient  lefi, 
bi^t  eitbi^  to  dispose  of  their  territories^  or  to  grant 
i9li^i;iiMties  fm4  privileges  to  their  subjects,  The 
We^ds  of  liberty  iMpid  improvement  being  thus  sown, 
^PUgh  by  the  hsMid  of  superstition  and  folly,  it 
w^  not  lopg  before  they  produced  a  visible  effect 
upon  European  society^  Now  morning  began  to 
dawn— n^W  enton^i^c^  roused  the  public  mind  from 
ite  \mg  cherished  Ictbargy— new  objects  courted 
its  itt^ntjifiai^  AAd  P^w.  efforts  were  made  for  their 
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HtBii^to^t;  ttirthe  steady  light  of  e&perknoetMt^ 
like  iheftiU  orb  of  day^  nponthie  beaig^bloi  &emi^ 
sphere^  and  datted  its  benign  beams  into  more  dis- 
tant t^gions. 

AdTsmcuig  into  tke  fifteenth  atid  siacteenttt  cm^ 
ttiries^  the  geographical  historian  finds  a  consteUsh 
lion  of  discoveries^  acting  and  re-actin^  njion  each 
other  iHtb  snoh  unprecedented  powary  fliat  onr  li- 
mits pteclnde  all  bnt  a  mere  enumeraition.  It  was 
towards  the  ch>se  of  the  fbrmer  of  these  periods^ 
that  Vasco  d^  Gama  donbled  tiiat  fWghtful  promoOi- 
tory^^rhere  the  efforts  of  Diaz  had  b^n  fofled,  wA 
tile  ninse  6f  Camoens  had  seen  the  genius  of  tii^ 
ocean  seated  on  a  throne  of  clotidsy  waving  Us  g^isr 
temn^  sceptre^  which  tossed  the  ships,  and  let  lorae 
the  tempests.  The  information  diffnsed  by  thetm^ 
Vels  of  Marco  Polo,  aided  by  that  which  fe^tdted 
from  religious  and  commercial  en<ei^ri»9e,  in  that 
and  the  ages  immediately  subsequent^  had  turned  th« 
attrition  of  reyiving  Europe  towatds  the  east*  Hbm 
marihe/s  cV>mpass  was  invented  early  in  the  ISbnr*- 
teenth  century,  and  its  utility  was  proved,  and  tiiete* 
volution  it  was  calculated  to  effect  in  tt^  art  of'na* 
vigation  and  the  range  of  commerce  became  miani^ 
fest  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  Portagat 
l^as,  nt  that  time,  umivalled  in  naval  power,  ^and 
various  circumsts^ces  ii^duced  her  to  take  die  lead 
in  maritime  discovery.  Cape  Non  was  then  the 
limit  of  geographical  knowledge  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa;  but,  in  1416,  Prince  Hefiry  sent  an 
expedition  with  orders  to  pass  that  capey  ^nd  explore 
the  coast  as  far  south  as  possible.  The  first  part  of 
tins  mission  was  executed  without  much  diffictdty, 
but  the  tempestuous  ocean  which  beat  round  Cape 
Bojadbr  struck  these  navigators  with  so  much  terror, 
fliatno  fresh  attempt  seems  to  have  been  mad^  to 
approach  it  till  1433,  when  the  difficulties  were  found 
to  be  no  longer  insurmountable,  and  the  cross  was 
planted  ill  trinmph  on  the  opposite  coast.    Ca^pe 
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Blaneo  was  doubled  in  1441;  but  it  was.uot  till 
-147%  that  tbe  soothem  beraisphere  was  first  visited. 
Twelre  years  afterwards  Con^o  was  discovered^  and 
hopes  began  to  be  entertained  of  finding  a  passage 
-by  sea  to  India.    Bartholomew  Diaz  was  then  dis- 
-patched  for  the  attainment  of  this  object^  but  the 
frightfnl  storms  which  prevailed  near  the  sooAbem 
promontory  of  Africa  repulsed  his  attempts,  and  iur 
dueed  him  to  call  it  Cabo  Tormentoso  ;  which  £Jng 
Jdhn  II  afterwards  changed  into  the*Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  an  omen  of  future  success.    It  was  not, 
howe)eer,  till  1497,  that  Vasco  de  Gama  overcame 
the  appalling  difficulties  which   bad  repelled  bis 
)>tedecessors,  and  not  only  visited  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Afncsl,  but  exhibited  the  Portuguese  flag  on 
the  shores  of  India.    So  important  was  this  eveni;^  that 
ft  laid  open  the  whole  Oriental  world  to  European  en- 
terprise, which  had  now  been  so  completely  roused, 
•tiiat  even  this  vast  field  became  too  confined  for  its 
daring  operations,  and  it  winged  its  adventiiraus 
flight  over  the  unknown  Western  Ocean.    The  for- 
mer discoveries   had    been    accomplished  by  re- 
searches directed  toward  the  south  and  east,  but 
Christopher  Columbus  conceived  the  idea  of  reax^h- 
ittg  the  same  countries  from  an  opposite  point  of  the 
compass.  Bold  as  this  project  was,  and  impracticable 
as  it  seemed,  even  to  the  enthu^ia^im  of  that  enterpris- 
ing age,  he  finally  launched  his  frail  barks  on  the  bosom 
of  the  vast  ocean,  and  ultimately  disclosed  a  new 
hemisphere  to  the  knowledge  of  astonished  J^uro- 
peans.    This  event  not  only  incalculably  exceeded 
Idl  former  anticipations,  but  gave  rise  to  a  tbou^aud 
conjectures  which  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  ei- 
th^  to  establish  or  confute. 

.  The  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  was  the 
precursor  f  of  these  great  events;  but  we  are  scarcely 
more  indebted  to  this  than  to  subsequent  discoveries 
and  inventions^  which  gave  precision  and  correctr 
ness  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe  globe*    A^oiig.the 
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di^cotery  of  Tefractioii^  «Bd  ftfaatof  Jnpitols  SaM- 
lilear  'Tfao  iQstHattoti  of  Ie«nied  societies  was  also 
aoo^Ne^  mems  of  promoting  Ibis  object;  as,  by  tbe 
united  la^botNTS  of  matiy,  mncb  has  beea;accoBipJ[islir 
ed>  beooath  the  pressare  of  which^  iadiiddoal  eoorts, 
ho^eiror  ooaHa^geoitsIy  undertdcoa  and  jndscioiisly 
pen^v^r&d  m, .  madt  ultimately  bavc  tmrnk^  Oae  of 
tfae^'netesssury  Gonsequences  of  the:  uprecedoated 
nartm.  disooveries,  ^ieh  g meed  tbe  close  of  tbe 
fiftec^^  centaty,  was  the  ctrcunmamgation  of  tie 
gh^f^  whiofa'  constitates  a  new  and  memoiable  era 
in  (iie  .U^taryof  Oeography*  l%is:ha&  been  tiie 
xnaaoli  of  reittOYing  false  impression^  of  Goafirming 
well^fonilded  ideas,  of  enlarging  the  bonnds  of  our 
knowledg^i  and  of  eiiabliag  us  to  fiU  up  its  obasms 
in  r^fim^Hce-to  many  of  tbe  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
By  ft: the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  st  onoe 
exjieriinentally  proved ;  tbe  expanse  of  waters,  e%r 
tendinis  <^er  teariy  half  the  globe,  and  studded  with 
iiumeiOtts  islands,  was  unfolded  to  tbe  knowledge  of 
Eufopeans';  and  the.id^t  of  a*  great  southern  conti- 
nent j^Kimat61y  banished  from  tbe  mind  of  tbe  the* 
oiiit.'  ^Mo>st  of  the  Amerioan  islands,  and  gre»t  part 
of  tiie  boasts  of  tiiat  continent,  had  been  diSGoveied 
by  CobiMms,  tbe  Cabots,  Cartereal,  and  oAer  na- 
vigators ;  and  even  both  .the  north-east  aaad  nortb- 
werf;  pas^ge  Into  tile  Pacific  had  been  attempted 
eaily  m  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Portuguese 
were  deriving  great  riches  from  the  possession  of  the 
Spkte  Mands  in  the  east;  and  die  Pope,  who  ap- 
pews-  to  have  thought  the  world  was  at  his  di^osal, 
had  invested  Ae  Spaniards  with  a  right  to  ^  the 
disoov^iies  they  could  make  towards  the  west,  which 
indoced  'ttiem  to  attempt  a  passage  to  India  by  the 
sodtbem  elLtren^y  of  America.  It  was  in  this  pur- 
svdt,iMi^tF^rdiiUindMagellan,ia'LSl9,  passed  through 
the  strait  wfaicfa^tillbears  his  name.  After  a  dangerous 
passage  thioQ^  this  rough  channel,  his  v^sel  floated 
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ia  comparative  tranqaillity  on  the  surface  of  an  im* 
mense  ocean>  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Pa* 
cific ;  and  on  which  he  sailed  from  Norember  till 
the  20th  of  March  following^  when  he  fell  in  with  the 
Ladrone  Islands.  Then  steering  towards  the  soiiUi- 
west,  he  discovered  some  other  smaU  isles,  on  one  of 
which  he  was  killed  by  the  natives.  His  companions 
afterwards  fell  in  with  the  Philippines,  and  visited  the 
Moluccas,  which  were  previously  known  to  the  Por- 
tuguese. After  this  they  passed  the  Sumatrian  chain, 
touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  m 
Spain,  in  15^,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  a 
month.  For  more  thsgi  half  a  century  from  that  pe- 
riod the  Spaniards  seem  to  have  been  the  chie^  if 
not  the  sole,  navigators  of  the  Pacific ;  and  the  only 
inroads  upon  what  they  considered  as  their  peculiar 
province,  were  made  by  the  Portuguese  from  their 
oriental  possessions.  While,  however,  the  Spaniiadrds 
•were  traversing  this  vast  expanse  of  waters^  as  they 
supposed  in  secret,  the  boldness  of  Sir  Francis 
JDrake  displayed  the  British  flag  in  those  seas;  and 
in  1578,  after  taking  possession  of  the  western  coast 
of  America,  in  the  48th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
.making  some  discoveries,  he  crossed  the  Pacific, 
and  returned  by  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  reached  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  ten  months. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutoh  hav- 
ing supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  possessiQfi  of 
the  Moluccas,  they  pushed  their  discoveries  further 
to  the  ea3t  and  south-east  than  their  predecessors 
had  done :  among  their  acquisitions  in  this  quarter, 
was  New  Holland,  which  was  seen  by  them  ip  i616, 
though  the  northern  part  of  that  island  is  supposed 
to  have  beeU'  previously  known  to  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguese,  by  whom  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  bad 
already  been  discovered.  During  the  same  year, 
Le  ikfotre.and  Sd^auien  left  Holland,  and  passed 
through  Maire's  Strait,  near  the  southern  exfremity 
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of  America^  crossed  the  Pacific,  discovered  several 
smaU  islands,  and  returned  in  the  opposite  direction; 
Their  celebrated  navigator,  Abel  Jansen  Tasnumy 
made  several  important  discoveries  in  1642  and  1643". 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  New  Zealand,  Pyls- 
taart,  and  the  Friendly  Islands;  besides  proving 
both  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland  to  be  insular. 
Circumnavigations  and  voyages  of  discovery  now 
crowd  upon  each  other ;  and  among  the  most  distin- 
guished names  that  occur,  between  1675  and  1768, 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  La  Roche,  DampUr, 
Bytan,  Wdttis,  Carteret,  Bougainville,  and  La  Pe- 
r&ttse.  These  and  their  predecessors  had,  indeed, 
reaped  <3ie  harvest  of  discovery,  but  the  gleaning 
still  remained  to  be  gathered.  What  had  already 
beehDi  done,  had  completely  changed  the  features  of 
the  known  world ;  but  much  even  of  the  outlines  was 
still  t6  he  disclosed,  and  more  to  be  defined.  It  was 
unifi^ir  these  circumstances,  that  the  immortal  Cook 
coidanH^xEced  his  brilliant  career  in  1768,  which  was 
prose<kited,  in  three  separate  voyages,  with  unparal- 
leled ability  and  success,  till  the  14th  of  Feb.  1779, 
when  he  was  unfortunately  killed  by  the  natives  of 
Owhyhee.  In  these  researches,  he  completely  proved 
the  ixph-existence  of  a  southern  continent,  unless  so  far 
enveloped  in  the  Polar  ice  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether>  iminhabitable.  He  examined  the  nortb-west 
cos^t  of  America,  explored  the  eastern  shores  of 
New  Holland,  proved  New  Zealand  to  consist  of 
two  separate  islands,  discovered  New  Caledonia, 
and  made  Europe  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the- groups  of  the  Society,  the  Friendly,  and  ttie. 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  not,  however,  mere  dis- 
covery that  distinguished  the  voyages  of  this  cele- 
brated navigator;  Oxey  were  characterised  by  inves- 
tigation, research,  and  science ;  and  it  was  by  these, 
principally,  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  them 
ought  to  be  estimated.  '  Fanciful  theories  vanished 
before   his    experience;  regions   already   vaguely. 
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known  were  explored  by  his  persev^f  ance ;  the  n  a- 
toral  sciences  were  extended;  and  even  the  moral 
history  of  man  gained  much  by  that  tone  of  sickle 
truth  which  he  substituted  for  the  romantic  desm^j- 
tious  of  his  predecessors/  The  Pelew  Islands  Were 
discovered  by  the  shipwreck  of  Captain  WlUim,  in 
1783.  M.  Peran,  Captain  Flinders,  arid  Several 
other  navigators,  have  also  added  greatly  to  'oar 
knowledge  of  Australia;  nor  have  the  more  dfsttot 
isles  of  Polynesia  been  either  overlooked  o^  ite^ct- 
ed  in  these  latter  times.  '■  '^\        ^ 

It  was  not  long  after  the  passage  to  India,  by  Hie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  discovered,  before'  th^ 
spirit  of  enterprise  was  again  directed  towards  ffiid- 
ing  aroute  to  the  same  regions  by  an  opposite  difec* 
tion,  and  attempts  were  once  more  made  to  doiftle 
file  northern  extremitj'  of  America,  as  well  as  that 
of  Asia^  though  they  were  not  in  either  case  ]{>r6- 
ductive  of  the  desired  success.  The  pursuit,  H6w- 
ever,  was  by  no  means  relinquished  on  the  firSt  M^s 
proving  abortive ;  for  among  those  who  have  endi6a- 
voured  to  penetrate  into  these  icy  seas,  we  find,  fn 
addition  to  the  Cabots  and  Cortereals,  already  men- 
tioned, and  others  whd  attempted  the  north-easC 
route,  the  names  of  Protn^er,  Davis,  Bareniz,  W^- 
mouth,  Hudson,  Baffin,  and  others  in  the  det4f^6*  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lliese  researches 
chiefly  took  place  between  the  close  of  the  fifteenfli 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.'  After 
this  a  pause  seems  to  have  ensued,  at  least  *ifli  Re- 
gard to  any  piiblic  attempts  on  the  part  of  England; 
bat,  in  1778^  we  find  Captains  Phipps  and  Lktitidge,- 
ynih  the  Racehorse  and  Cdrcass  bombs,  once" more' 
sailing  to  the  north,  but,  after  reaching  80^*48^  of  lalti- 
tttde,  ttiey  were  obliged  to  return,  in  coniSiequeritte'^off 
the  inptoetrable  barriers  of  ice  which  opposed  their' 
progress.  Cbot  had  also  the  same  Object  in  view,' 
but  attempted  the  passage  from  the  opposite  side  of 
flje  New  World.  ^  l^is  endeavour  also  proVed  un-' 
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successful.  The  Russians  have  likewise  taken  part 
in  these  reseai-ches,  and  the  late  voyage  of  Lieateuant 
Kotzebue  is  well  known.  On  the  part  of  England,  those 
of  £o^  and  Buchan  followed,  in  1818 ;  and  these  were 
again  succeeded  by  a  second  expedition  to  the  north- 
west, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Parry,  who 
had  been  with  Captain  Rods  to  the  same  regions.  Of 
this  voyage  we  have  already  given  many  interesting 
particulars  in  our  volume  for  1822.  On,  the  return 
of  Parry's  expedition,  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  there 
was  scarcely  a  man  iu  the  two  crews  who  did  not 
think  that  a  practicable  passage  might  still  be  found, 
eiflner  to  the  north  or  the  south  of  that  which  had 
been  attempted.  The  southern  route  was  preferred, 
and  a  new  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla  bombs,  was  prepared,  and  supplied  with 
evesy  thing  which  former  experience  had  shown  to 
be  requisite,  either  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
or  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  adventulrers. 

Late  discoveries  now  rendered  it  highly  probable 
that  the  general  limits  of  the  American  continent 
were  below  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  that 
much  of  the  space,  for  about  10^  north  of  that  shore, 
is  occupied  by  an  extensive  chain  of  islands.  There 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  unite  between  America  and  the 
Pole,  though  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
through  the  Polar  Sea,  may  not  be  practicable. 
Thie  tfatree  known  points  on  this  coast,  which  are 
Icy  Cape,  Hackenssie,  and  Copper  Mine  Rivers,  with 
the  distance  that  Captain  Parry,  in  his  former  voyage, 
advanced  to  the  west,  and  the  space  of  about  ^0 
miles,  which  Captain  Franklin  examined  east  of  the 
Copper  Mine  River,  all  corroborate  the  existence  of 
the.  Ai^c  Ocean,  as  above  specified.  Hearne  as*- 
sigx»ed  72''  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copp^  Mine  River, 
but  Franklin  found  it  in  G7''  48'  of  north  latitude,  and 
115^  30'  of  west  longitude,  which  is  about  five  degiees 
farther  west  tfian  it  is  usually  laid  down  in  our  best 
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duMTtt..  In  additidfi  to  tUs,  he  asoertained  IhalMtee 
pomt  of  the  eoagt  is  ae  low  as  6CP  aO';  and.  tbat  op- 
posite the  iriiole  shore^as  far  ae  he  proceeded,  tii^xe 
was  an  open  sea  for  several  mil^  in  breaddiy  Wifii 
deep  water^  and  capable  of  being  navigated  bjr'ves* 
sels  of  anysiae^  :    .  .  / 

Wlien  Captain  Pftrry/  in  fiie  Fur^y  ctceo«ipaj&ed 
by  Captam  lijon^  in  the  H^lOy  left  England^  iin 
May  1831,  he  formed  his  most  sanguine  h<^^  of 
Mccess  upon  keeping  closer  in  wiA  the  land  Iban 
be  had  done  in  the  former  instance  ;  and,  with  this 
View,  he  shaped  his  course  for  Hudson's  Bay,  but 
all  his  efforts  £Euled  in  the  search  of  an  outlet  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  thongh  he  braved  two  sucoei^i^e 
winters,  and  spent  three  summers  in  thoseregieFns'Of 
almost  eternal  fiost;  and  from  \iiiich  theexpedHion 
has. (October  1823)  just  returned,  in  heaUh 'ami 
.sa£oty ;  bat  without  being  able  to  advance  as-  f», 
either  in  .  latitude  -  or  longitode,  as  in=  the  fovttrer 
voyage.  How  shrongly  does  the  experience^  acquir- 
ed in  these  late  voyages,  verify  the  expression  of  fiM3 
poet,  as  applied  to  a  former  navigator  in  tho^^  daiv- 
ferousseas:— « 

H«  for  the  pttsage  sought,  attempted  since 
.So^nach  in  vaio,  and  seeming  to  be  shot 
By  jealoos  Nature  with  eternal  hars. 

'  Snch  was  the*  interest  Aat  followed  these  intrepid 
navigators  to  those  inhospitable  abodes— sMh^-^hb 
fears  excited  by  their  protracted  stay — and  imoh  Ae 
lively  joy  excited  by  their  safe  return,  th«t  w^'tlfe 
persuaded  \^e  shall  be  excused  for  deviating  fHAwi 
the  strictiine  of  historical  narrative,  toinsert  a  isii^t 
hiographieal  i^eteh  of  their  leader.  WrLLi am  ^JBd-. 
WARD  Parry,  the  fourth  son  of  Dr.  Parry,  VHis 
bom  at  Batii  on  the  19th  of  December,  1790/ ^and 
received  the  rudiments  of  bis  educatimi  at  the  Graifih 
mar  School  of  tiiat  city,  nnder  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Na;ftitniel  Movgfan^    fi^re  he  eontkraed  till  he  was 


aboQt  twdV0,  fiiiiBitifig  Us  Studies  with  diligflMM^ 
Md  wdfimnly  midiitiuiiuif  that  deportmeat  wMch 
g^e.d  Um  the,  regard  of  tbe  Blasters  and  tih^  estebA 
qf  Ui^^ocybkool-fellows..  At  that  tune  Admiral  Coro^ 
wfilAi^  e<Hnmandcd  the  Chaimel .  Fleet,  to  ^om 
young  Parry  was  recommended  by  a  near  reiafiw  of 
tiby%A^teifal>  and  was  permitted  to  make  trial  ^of  fbf 
nayoj  semce^  ander  the  UDnaediate  aaspices  of  tfaart 
^UfSAt  officer. .  He,  fherefbre,  joined  the  FfflSs  idb 
Pim^  in  1803 ;  and,  daring  his  probationary  year  te 
tt^  active  scene,  Ms  conduct  was  soch  as  setiiired 
the  IMgii  opifiion  of  both  (^cers  and  crew.  His  in- 
trepidity of  character  was  often  diiqilayed,  aad  hfiei 
deference  to  his  sapmiKs,  and  his  aniiable  attentioa 
to  :Jbas  eqnals,  w^re  eonsteatly  manifested.  Hi# 
oln^fiical  and  other  attainments^  jwhich  had  beenso' 
ai^ctaonsly  acquired  whiie^  at  sdiool,  wese  by  n# 
oi^aM  neglected  in  his  new  situation.  AdmiraA 
C^powailis  had  proidded  for  the  imprbvemeiit  ofthe 
y<lllfigermembi^  :of:jthe  profession, ;a&d  emeclaily 
forthosecmboaidof  his  own  ship.  Tbe  Bev.  WilliaM 
JMkvrgan  (afterwards  iOhaplain  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Asylum,  Greemrich)  was,  Bi^&dA  time,  Chi^Iadn  of 
the  Vilk  de  Paris,  and  was  particnlairly  att^itive  to 
the  yoflfiger  branches  of. his  cihavge;  so  that»  tnidetf 
these  circiimstano^,  flie  first  year  of  Pairy^s'profes^ 
aSmtal  career  not  only  developed  several  vallmble 
qoaUties  of /his  cbaracter,  but  indieased  his  stbc^  of 
fc9awle4ge,  aiid  seemedio  liaTexivetted  more  firmly 
tlM^^.  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  had 
h^^n^deq^  impressed  on^  his  iniod  by  the  care  aiid 
atiaenMon  o£  his  pavents.  It  Aowed,  too,  that  hid 
taste  and  disposition  were  suited  to  the  service  tQ 
wiiieh  he  had  been  introduced^  In  reference  to  ti^ 
pmriod,  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Comwallis  is  d€M 
c^pivje.  On  (he  4th  of  August,  1804,  he  writes^  ft 
9e!Ko  knew  any  one  so  gcpsnUly  approved  0f. 
He  will  experience  civility  and  ktoihiess  from  att 
wiBl9t .  h&  -  eoirtinaes^  iq.  conduct  himself  as  he  has 
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0one»  which,  I  dare  beliere,  \irill  be  as  long  as  he 
lives.'    The  first  three  years  he  spent  on  board  ttie 
Admiral's  ship,  in  the  tedious  and  unprofitable  tasl: 
of  blockading  the  French  fleet  in  the  faarbout  bf 
Brest;  a  service  in  which  he  had  great  opportunities 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  good  discipline  a&d 
practical  seainanship.    He  still  continued  equaSly 
attentive  to  his  duty,  and  assiduous  in  improving  his 
mind,  and  extending  his  knowledge,  under  the  sup^r- 
iiitendance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  for  whose  care 
he  always  manifested  a  strong  sense  of  oUigatioir. 
,  In  May  1806,  Pany  joined  the  Tribum,  of  36  guns, 
then  commanded  by  Claptain  Baker,  and  employed  off 
L'Orient    In  the  following  year,  and  apart  of  1808, 
this  veSlsel  cruised  off  the  west  coast  of  France  and 
the  Peninsula,  froift   Rochefort  ta<  Lisbon.     The 
acts  of  service  which  presented  themselves  at  this 
period  were  reconnoitring,  and  others,  which  belong- 
ed  to  the  blockading  party,  into  aU  of  which  young* 
Parry  entered  with  his  usual  spirit  and  promptitude. 
hk  April  1808,  Ca^ptain  Baker  was  appointed  to  Uie 
Vanguard,  of  74  guns,  then  in  the  Baltic,  and  whit^h 
Parry  also  joined  in  the  following  month.    EaHy  in 
the  n0xt  year^  great  preparations  .were  made  for 'an 
active  summer  in  tha^  sea,  against  the  Danes,  in 
which  service  Parry  was  again  employed.    On  the 
OOi  of  January,  1810,  he  ^as  promoted  to  lire  rax& 
of  lieutenant,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  joined 
the  Alexandria,  commanded  by  Captain  QuQliam. 
Soon  after  this,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  began  to 
study  the  situation  of  the  principal  fixed  stars  in  otnr 
hemisphere,  with  a  view  of  applying  tiiem  to  tile 
purpose  of  finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  at 
night ;  he  was  also,  at  the  same  ^period,  employed 
in  preparing  charts  of  the  northern  niavigation.  Dur- 
ing tiie  two  following  years,  the  Alexandria  remained 
oil  the  Leith  station,  protecting  the  northeni  whale 
fishery,  and  Lieutenant  Parry  still  continued  to  ob« 
serve  the  stars.    He  also  employed  himself  kimnki^ 
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ing  a  saryey  of  the  Balta  Sounds  and  the  Voe^ia^ 
Shetkmd,  a  harbour  wUch  was  very  little,  known^ 
though  the  only  <me  capable  of  sheltering  men  ol 
war  in  the  north-eastern  tpart  of  these  islands.  Thia 
chart  was  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  AdmiraKgr* 
ia  1813^  who  were  pleased  to  signify  their  approba^ 
tioa  of  it,  and  to  consider  it  as  highly  acceptable*  Mt* 
P.  also,  abont  the  same  time^  presented  other  churti^ 
of  the  coasts  between  DemnariL  and  Sweden,  to  the 
Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty.  While  engaged  in 
this  service,  in  1812,  the  Alexandria  was  ordered  to 
proceed  as  far  a&  TG'^'  of  north  latitude,  and  reloni 
with  the  last  of  the  whalers;  bat>  she  was  prevented 
from  reaching  that  parallel  by  large  mai$ses  of  floats 
ing  ice,  and  made  the  North  CapfO.  The  foUowiiig 
Janaary,  Parry  was  discharged  from  the  Alexandria, 
and  ordered  to  proc^d  to  Halifax,  in  which  station 
tile  years  1819  and  1814  were  spent ;  and  where 
he  distributed,  among  the  junior  offices,  several 
copies  of  his  practical  rules  for  observing  the  fixed 
stars,  a  corrected  copy  of  which  was  afiierwiirdls 
printed.  In  May  1816,  Parry  was  at  the  top  of  the 
Adaaiiralty's  list  for  promotion;  and,  in  June,  was 
appointed  First  Lieutenant  of  his  Majesty's  shiil 
Niger,  on  the  Halifax  station,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Jackscm,  where  he  still  secured  the  same  esteem 
andconjEklencehe  hadobtained  on  board  other  vessels* 
In  consequence  of  a  severe  affliction  experienced  by. 
his  father^  Lieut.  Parry  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
England,  and  he  arrived  in  May  1817.  He  spent  the 
summer  in  the  vioinity  of  Bath,  where  his  parait  thea 
resided ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  the* 
first  of  the  late  expeditions,  in  search  of  the  north- 
west, passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  contem- 
plated. Lieutenant  Parry  was  strongly  recommended 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Alexawkr,  the  second  ship  destined  to  explore  that 
Pfts^f^e^  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Boss,    Xh^ 
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INurttiealara  of  this, voyage  are  too  well  knoim  te  le- 
^uire.  xepetitioB ;  and  the  result  of  the  discusskms 
which  followed  was  the  appointment  of  a  Tieio  a^- 
pedUion  to  the  same  quarter^  to  sail  in  the  following' 
apring«  Such  was  the  high  opinion  which  the  Lcnrda 
^  tike  Admiralty  enterteined  of  Parry's  CQnduct  .on 
the  former  occasion^  that  the  second  attempt  was  en- 
treated  to  his  sole  care  and  direction ;  as  he  not  only 
leoeived  the  command^  but  was  consulted  in  tha 
choice  of  the  ships .  and  officers  of  the  expedition. 
The  two  ships  (laeutenant  Parry  in  the  Hecla,  aad. 
LieateiiaQt  Liddon  in  the  Griper)  left  fkiglandin 
May  1819^  under  an  extreme  degree  of  public  inter 
rest  and  anxiety..  In  November  of  the  following 
year^  both  vessels  almost  unexpectedly  returned; 
and^  though  the  object  of  the  expedition  had  not. 
been  fully  realized,  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
as  to  the  safety  of  ttie  crews  had  been  surpassed ;  as 
not  a  single  man  was  lost,  except  one  who  was  nn- 
w^  when  the  expedition  left  England.  For  the  in<- 
oidents  and  hardships  of  this  voyage,  we  must  refer 
the  teader  to  Captain  Parry's  own  explicit  i^nd  cir- 
oumstantial  account,  or  to  the  volume  of  T.  T.  for 
MSB. 

-  Such  was  the  satisfaction  which  the  conduct  of 
tiie  commander,  under  these  new  and  trying  circum- 
atanoes,  afforded  to  all  concerned,  that  he  was  mr- 
mediately  promoted,  and  a  third  expedUion  planned, 
under  the  vigilance  and  care  of  the  same  experienced 
and  intrepid  navigator ;  and  such  was  the  confid^ice 
inspired  by  his  former  deportment,  that  the  officers, 
and  men,  who  volunteered  to  cu^company  him^  were 
treble  the  number  that  could  be  accepted.  Gapt.  Parry, 
therefore,  once  more  left  his  native  country  for  these 
hyperborean  regions,  as  already  stated,  in  May 
1821.  The  outward  voyage  was  fair  and  prosperous. 
In  passing  up  Hudson's  Strait,  they  kept  the  land  to 
the  south,  and  afterwards  explored  the  coast  toif  ards 
iBepulse  Bay.    The  farthest  went  which  they  atta|i»c4 
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daring  tte  first  summer,  was  86^,  and  the  highest  IMI- 

tiide69^  48'.  Their  time,  during  this  period,  was  cbMkf 

spent  in  examining  Repulse  Bay,  and  some  inlets 

eastward  of  it,  and  through  one  of  which  they  hoped 

to  baTe  fomid  a  passage  into  the  Polar  Sea.    In 

this^  however,  tiiey  were  completely  disappointed,  as 

they  all  proved  to  be  destitute  of  any  final  opening ; 

and- tiiey  ultimately  brought  up,  for  their  winter 

quarters,  at  a  small  isle,  which  they  called  Winter 

Island,  in  60^11'  of  nortii  latitude,  and  89^58'  of 

west  longitcAe.     In  this  situation  they  remained 

ftom  the  8th  of  October,  1821,  to  the  2d  of  Jvtly, 

1822.    The  vessels  were  within  a  short  distance  of 

ench  other ;  and  the  long  and  dreary  winter  i«us  oe^ 

cupied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  TO]rlige> 

winch  has  ah'eady  been  explained  in  our  mnlh  vo^ 

lurae;    While  in  this  situation,  they  were  visited,  in 

the  eariy  part  of  February,  by  a  party  of  Esqui-^ 

man£$,  who  had  never  before  seen  any  Europeansl 

These  wandering  hordes  appear  to  depend  chiefly 

upon  the  sea  for  their  subsistence,  and  generally 

encamp  near  its  shores,  or  on  the  ice.    l%ey  werd 

inoffensive  people,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  thi^ 

winter  near  their  new  acquaintance.    On  being  <mc^ 

mofeliberated  from  their  icy  prison,  the  expedition 

steered  towards  the  north,  and  explored  several  in* 

lets  in  the  short  space  in  which  the  sea  was  open. 

Ilie  last  of' these  straits  they  had  the  strongest  rea^ 

son  to  believe,  both  from  tiieir  own  observatiolis 

and  the  accounts  of  the  Esquimaux,  separated  (^ 

whole  land  on  the  north  from  the  continent  of  Ame«- 

rica ;  but,  after  advajicing  about  fifteen  miles  within 

ifsr  entrance,  they  were  stopped  by  the  ice.  Being  fully 

pemuaded  they  were  in  the  right  channel  for  getting 

to  the  westward,  they  remained  theie  about  a  month. 

in  da%  expectation  that  the  ice  would  break  up,  and 

eilable  them  to  make  their  way  towards  the  desired 

pMAt ;  their  longitude  being  then  82^  50',  and  their 

latKade  69*  A9.    In  this  hope,  however,  they  were 
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ag^m  disappoiiited ;  )»4^  w  tiie  19tb  pf  S^pi^f|^ 
Iftie  ilea  hayiog  beguD  to  fri^es^  th^yjeft  ^^^tfV^ 
suad'0TVca  more  moored  the  ships  for  ,wint/^v 4^J^k§gfj» 
near  a  smaU  island  which  the  Esquisoaux  <VIUpd 
Igloolik.    He^  they  remained  about  a  mile^mflft, 
and  in  latitude  69^  3r,  and  lougitttde  81'>44%  f^f^fft 
the  ^(h  of  September,  1822,  to  the  8th  of  Min«^ 
1823.    In  the  second  winter^  a  more  mimeroii^  %i^ 
of  Esfimmaoxy  amounting  to  about  ISO^^d^ii^J^p^ 
ing"  their  visitors  of  the  preceding  year,  settled  f^nr 
itfie  ships,  and  were  in  daily  intercourve  with  t^pvi, 
b^  which  a  fuller  a^^aintance  with  tb^  mamp^ii^ 
|Uid^>ustomsofthese  children  of  desolate  naturo  vp^ 
obtained.    Ail  hope  of  success  in  tlusquairter,.VrWiit 
p^w  c|it  off,  th^^  hardy  naidgators  sbaped^  th^ir 
cojoij^se  for  their  native  country^  and  arrived  at:  l4eiF* 
mck,  in  Shet}^^ld,  on  the  lOth  of  October^  whfigce 
lliey  made,  the  nortti  of  England  on  the  16di^.  axtd 
Captain  Parry  reached  L<mdon  on  the  IBth.  .  Xl^ 
fkify  and  £kQla:yfQte  also  safely  moored,  off  I>^tr 
ford  Dock^ya^,  9pi  the  22d,^midst  the  loud  chwn^ 
of  jmmerous  ;«pe^tators. — Such  are  the  jursiu^iil 
evei|t|(  ill  tbo;  ^e  ,of  this  intrepid  .officer;  ei^lB^ 
«4Mch  d&e§ual  honour  to  his  courage  and  skill  as  m 
liayigat<H'>  and  to  his  ii^Uigence  and  hnmaaityiaai^ 
xnnn. 

When  to  these  sources  of  informatiim  and  diaoo- 
very  we  add  the  efforts  of  modern,  scieoee  in/de^«* 
mining  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  globe^  witfi 
tte  teaming  and  enterprise  ot  recent  traveller84^-4b» 
e^ltent.to  whieh  these  have  be^  carried,  and  thersncK 
ipess  with  which  they  have  been  cvowned-r-Kttle  itiiMP^ 
eeemed  wanting  to  complete  the  survey  of  .tbe.g^be«r 
A  more  correct  fu^qusuntance  with  tiie  sub^eetj  hij^vr^- 
ever,  will  convince  us,  that,  rapid  as  the  surVsgr  of 
the  world,  and  the  progress  of  geogiaphy,  in  modem 
times,  have  be^,  and  extensive  as  oiur  knowiedgfe 
of  the  various  regions  of  the  globe  now  is^  it^mnst^ 
not  be  Gomduded  tiiat  nothiog  remaios  for  f^vie  -rei- 
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BtmA  to  derelope^  fhat  nottiing  is  left  for  futate 
iMfellers  to  oxplatn.  Darknesa  still  rests  ap<m 
sbme  i^rts,  and  twilight  yet  casts  its  [irotracted 
sfaftdes  ov^  others.  The  vast  regions  of  ceatrai 
Afir&ca  are  mere  blanks  in  Ihe  pages  of  geograjAy ; 
and  the  Alps,  wMch  guard  the  southern  borders  of 
Hie  Table  Land  in  Asia,  still  rise  in  mysterious 
sublimitf;  while,  beyond  them,  much  is  unknown. 
Tb^  Teiy  riiores  of  New  Holland  have  not  yet  been 
fiiOy  explored,  and  darkness,  perhaps,  altogether 
impenetrable,  rests  upon  the  interior.  Nor  are  the 
novthern  limits  of  America  freed  from  uncertainty; 
as,  wbeAer  it  forms  the  southern  shore  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  or  pushes  its  immense  lengths  beneath  the 
ice  that  for  e?er  guards  the  pole>  has  lately  been 
tlie  object  of  research.  • 

In  the  reiriew  of  this  dcTelopement  of  the  worlds 
tii6  attentive  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  grsnd 
motives  from  which  this  knowledge  has  sprung  were 
war,  commerce,  and  fame ;  but  all  these  are  evidently 
limited  in  their  effects,  selfishness  being  the  basis 
of  eaich.  The  country  which  no  labour  can  render 
pmdoctive,  and  whose  inhabitants  no  efforts  can 
make  slaves,  invites  not  to  conquest;  and  when 
alliiredu»ls  no  longer  prompt,  ambition  ceases  to 
soar,  and  knowledge,  from  tfiis  cause,  to  advance. 
Comme^roe,  too,  is  restricted,  not  only  by  the  wants 
of  man,  but  by  his  ability  to  purchase  what  she  has 
to  tsansfi^;  and  when  these  impelling  motives  cease 
to»^u8t,  a  barrier  is  placed  before  her  enterprising 
spirit; — ^a  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn,  and  all  be- 
yond it.retains  its  primitive  obscurity.  The  love  of 
kBi>wledge,  and  the  desire  of  fame,  have  also  been 
inadequate  to  the  mighty  task  of  exploring  the  dark 
and'tdmost  impenetrable  regions  of  the  globe.  But 
Divine  Providence,  in  the  developement  of  its 
pfaom  for  the.  benefit  of  man,  has  added  a  still  mare 
poweiffll  motive  to  the  former  catalogue ;  and  it  is 
t«^. this. that  we  must  now  look  for  the  removal  of 
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Hic^e  chasms  ia  onr  g^vipafiMcai.kuorwIedte^'ivi^ 
"seem  afaaost  a«  if  ^esiglifed  Iqr  Natara,  mAkjamum- 
coated  by  Time.     ^Nar  does  ike  iiifoiin»fe|fA:id9- 
'lived  from  this  Bource  averely.  relate  to  vmckm  aa^d 
Tiyers^  woods  and  inoaatain%  the  physiod  fltoaaiMfre 
of  conntries,  and  their  inaaiamte  or  inratifanl  pro- 
dactions.    No ;  the  spread  of  baowledte,  ihe  tiiansh 
of  intellect,  the  disperi^M  of  ignoraiice  and'errcHP, 
asid  the  fitting  of  the  immortal  spiTit^w  iito  ftiaiiies* 
-tiny,  are  the  leading  objectS)^    Beaevokoc^  taot,  iB 
now  added  to  all  the  other^  powera  that  were  jgmefv^ 
ously  engaged  inexploriag  tiie  unknown  reoaflma  »f 
the  terraqueoas  globe — beneYOleiice  lirhich  knows  no 
limits  but  those  which  boand  the  wants  of  mm^  or 
tdrcumscribe  the  countries  he  inhabtitB.    DesMtSy 
islands,  continents,  are  Uie  theatre  of  its  exertiDii6<: 
Chis  life  is  ihe  period  of  its  conflict  and  tott''^-4be  iita;t, 
the  era  of  its  reward.    It  is  not  the  places  whete 
'Sabylon  and  Nineveh  resoed  their  proad  wldls, 
w%tere  Thebes  or  Carthage  iloairiirib«d,  or  whe«e  JBai- 
bee.  Palmyra,  or  Pevsepolisatoodi  that  ateso^ainoh 
the  object  of  tiiie  Christiaa's.  inqvury,  as  whMs  flie 
ctosslias  been  planted,  and  the  batmers  of  ttiajgosh 
pel  -unfnrled.    It  is  not  the  precise  point  wbeve 
Alexander  crossed  the  Granlcns,  or  Hataaibal  the 
Alps— where  Cyras  triumphed  or  Cassar  bled— fliat 
is  so  interestinig  to  him,  as  where  the  armies  of  our 
tttissionary  martyrs  ate  gaining  daily  conquests  over 
sin  and  Satan— where  our  Marsdens,  oar  Cardys^ 
our  Buchanans,  and  our  Mattyas,  a«re<fertilirang  th^ 
moral  wilderness,  and  j^ecufing  f6r  their  coatttry  the 
veneration  of  millions>  which  neither  her  arts  aorr 
(faer  arms  could  ever  reach.    It  is  not  with  indf  flie 
jalteaity  of  feefing  that  the  merchant  lays  his  'finger 
4mi  the  ^lobe,  and  says,  here  grencrs  the  fig,  there 
the  ^ve,  and  there  the  vine— which  the  teal  Qktis* 
tiaft'eiijoys  as  he  points  to  the  spot  whft-e  biaieiio 
the  tN^  of  life,  whose  froits  are  i4gM:eo«ailes»,^4ay, 
tai4'f  M)6e/-^MY«»s  on  Mi$idma^  Ji#ea6IMMtola* 
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•  hk  obn^mh  Hpwreyeiy  Ifiat  it  cannot  b^  the  Ipt^ 
eivoKf  to.  sttM^  tbis  thirst  fot  ki^Qwte^e  by  rpfoii* 
iBfiite 'distant  elinies,  and  vexing  tbolivJvog  hoqX 
of  Nalflyne  as  it  u  spread  before  ^^m^  eitb^r  iq  it^, 
paoBlsfe  siaipttcit;  and  gfiosideiir^  or  i^  modified 
bjr^^  wts  oi  man.    Few,  congq^^r^tiively  very  few, 
a]e:|p»si»ttted  to  gaze  upon  ti^  Ganges  and  the  Nil^ 
to  tnad  the  wilda  of  8iberia>   basJt  Vi  the  groyes 
€f  Italyvor  scade  the  Oordijlaraa  of  the  New  World, 
The  gieat  mas3  of  mankind  mvist  be  indebted  to  the 
psHmi  giBDgraphef,  who  redooes  into  systematic  ai:r 
ttngimrtnit  the  facta  that  ave  amassed  by  actual  pbi 
snypttaa.    TeaveB^rs  are,  Uierefore,  the  ha,pdmaid^ 
of  gaagc^phy,  who  cpUeet  the  pxecions  matmals 
wipdh  she  dis^sea  iato  fonns  of  beanty  and  utility^ 
TbBf  collect  ttie  stoMei!ed  fseignfifi^i^  with  which  she 
OQBKimcta  bei»  irately  edifioe>— tiiey  resemble  ves^eUi 
BetanoBg  riehlj^  freighted  wit^  mercha^adia^:  but  tihjis 
aoqnwes  its  foil  Wilm  ooly  when  iit  comets  &om  the 
kijid  of  the  skUful  artifioer;  the  necessary  bi:eTity# 
hosreapez,  jo^*  this  ]^storical  sketch  preeludes  any  enu- 
masMiMk  of  the  vamns  iadividuala  who  have  beei\ 
eaineatly  empkxyed  in  tbU  impodtant  uAdei1^iK« 

Afftion  Si. 
puTtiNKS  OF  iPHYSioAL  Geography. 


He,  V  V  spoke  the  word, 


i\Tid  the  S.un  rose  from  chaos,  while  the  abyss 
•  ipT^m  the  new  fires  with  shuddecing  surge  recoiled  ; 
]^)  ^t  wI|j9S9  ^^ioe  0|e  ^octs'a  noctunial  heani) 
A^d  starry  regions,  on  the  admiring  earth 
'  Rained  lustre ;  He  whose  prpvidence  tte  change 
t^  day  and  night  and  seasons  crowned  with  food, 
Aftd  ^eaUk  an^  pe^kce  proplfvim^d  ^  bade  Nature's  hand 
ipo^i^  t^.  thfi  9Qi^nfa  of  ^\«i  f utvirity.  cisaoBM^. 

Hayih^  ijm^  nrofiented  a  brief  view  pf  tilie  prin* 
Qipal  VBmv^  by  w^ch  ova^  l^n^ii^l^ge  of  the  ter- 
wpk9iw^  gi^h^  has  b^en  h^oi^g^i  to  its  wejie^t  state; 
we  ahaU  Bte<V^  bf ibrf  pn^  you^ful  readers  a  few  of 
^Q  mMtiV^m^t^  &Qt|^  in  the  phy^i^cftl  ^tra^tart  91C 
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this  *  ever  rolling  baH/ — ^From  tbe  elements  of  Asteo»> 
nomy  (seeT.  T.  for  1815),  we  learn  that  the  EwA  is 
one  of  the  globular  bodies  which  constantly  fevblre 
round  the  Sun,  and  with  that  resplendent  IxaoSMecry 
constitute  what  astronomers  call  the  Solar S^irtltali« 
The  figure  of  the  Earth  is  not  exactly  sphertctij'ffat 
flattened  at  the  poles,  so  that  the  equatorial  diameter 
is  about  25  miles  greater  than  the  polar  diapm^ler; 
which  gives  them  a  ratio  of  812  to  311 :  it  may  thfere^ 
fore  be  considered  as  spherical  in  all  that  relates 
to  geographical  purposes.    The  Earth  has  two  dis- 
tinct motions ;  the  one  about  its  own  axis  in  -  24 
hours,  which  is'  the  cause  of  day  and  night;  the 
other  round  the  Sun,  once  a  year,  which  glTes  rise 
to  the  different  seasons,  with  all  the  advanti^es 
attendant  upon  their  regular  and  beautiful  succes- 
^on.    As  the  ecliptic,  or  apparent  path  o£  the  Sfon 
in  the  heavens,  crosses  the  equator,  he  is  sometinMs 
on  the  norA  and  at  others  on  the  sontli  side  of  that 
circle.    The  Sun  is  therefore  vertical  at  leastonoe  a 
y«ar  to  certain  places  in  each  hemisphere ;  and  as  ihis 
space  depends  upon  the  angle  made  by  these  two  jcir- 
cles,  which  astronomers  have  found  to  be  nearly  23''2B' 
(seeT.  T.  for  January),  the  greatest  distance  of 
any  of  these  places  is  equal  to  that  space  measured 
on  the  meridian.    The  two  circles  winch  bound  these 
extremes,  and  above  which  Ae  Sun  is  at  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices,  are  called  the  tropics :  that  on    j 
the  north  side  of  the  equator  is  the  tropic  oj  Caneer,    \ 
and  the  one  on  the  soirth  side  the  tropic  of  Cami-^    I 
com.    The  space  included  between  them,  and  which 
is  46^  56'  in  breadth,  is  the  torrid  zone.    When  the 
Sun  is  oh  each  of  the  tropics,  he  shines  23^  28'  be- 
yond the  nearest  pole ;  and  the  two  circles  supposed 
to  pass  through  these  limits,  and  to  encompass  the 
poles,  are  the  polar  circles.    That  round  the  noi:th 
pole  is  the  arctic,  and  that  about  the  south  pole,  the 
antarctic  circle.    The  spaces  between  these  circles 
and  the  poles  are  the  fri^  zones,  and  those  be- 
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r-U^A  ii^  • ,</''-■    .*      •-r- ♦- 

>|  ^  ^e  frppicfti  the  te^npfir^tfi  i^Jmi: 
^e  letter  i^,  therefore,  ^  4!  In  bf^adthi 

«Wfft  «fWe  ipiaj  pftsijy  bo  ^^dcql^tpd,  and, 

fiWqMypPtfy*  (it^ir  restive  prppprtiqft  to  e«ch  ot^f 

j^^^; ^^    rp^  qfdcRlatJQn  givps  t^e  torrid^  teair 

[  frigid  Z0^e4>  in  prpportion  to  jthj^  ppmber* 
,  .«4  ^;  fir  l>y  »»PPP3ipg  flia  ^hple  snr^iOft 
e(  t^)S4ll^  to  bp  veprpseqted  by  pnity,  thpse  respQC- 
^9  B^^'  ^iU  )?6  d^tod  b;  tha  foUowing  luimbei^  % 

'   .  ./pt^  teg^peratp  zo^es  y..^ 0*^19 

■    'TTlic  frigid  zones ......_..•    0*<ia$ 

1000 

It  is  *  from  their  comparative  temperatares  that 
these  ZQV^s  derive  their  respectiye  napies,  wd  which 
depend  in  a  ereat  measure  npon  the  obliquity  wjth 
wfit^'tjie  solar  ray  falls  upon  the  £arth1i  surlkce« 
By  firi^*iiieans  an  equal  nwnber  of  rays  are  not  only 
spread*  over  a  larger  space,  but,  having  to  pass  a 
CTeater  distance  through  the  terrestrial  atmosphere, 
ftey  Idse  part  of  their  influence  before  they  reach  the 
grroonMl. 

Consideting  the  Earth  merely  in  a  geographical 
point  Of  tic w,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the 
sarfac^  we  i^nmediately  perceive  that  this  i»  natn* 
rally  .divided  into  land  and  water ;  the  latter  occupy* 
jugl&^greater  extent,  and  the  former  risung  in  all 
iij^^^tn^hle  variety  above  its  surface.  On  casting 
0^^^ ,  over  a  globe,  we  readily  perceive  that  two 
^  PS  of  }and  present  themselves>  one  in  the 
easj^^  ^d  the  other  in  the  western  hemisphere; 
while  "the  other  parts  appear  as  if  shattered  intQ 
fragments  by  some  great  convulsion  of  Nature,  and 
scatterjbcl  into  a  thousand  islands,  varying  in  magni- 
tade^  fitoin  the  most  colossal  dimendioas  to  the 
alm(^  .^perceptible  rock,  scarcely  emerging  from 

e   2 


lit  INTRODUCTION. 

ibe  bosom  of  tbe  deep*  The  distribution  of  the 
land  and  water  is  extremely  yarious.  One  li«ifd»« 
piiere  contains  more  land  than  water,  while  ther  iHf^f^^ 
]rite  half  is  wholly  covered  with  that  fluid,  exel^'^a 
few  islands  and  projecting;  points  of  the  contiiaMikv; 
This  is  Mly  exemplified,  if  London  and  ils  Altfli^ 
podes  be  taken  for  the  poles  of  the  two  hemispb^tes 
into  which  the  Earth's  surface  is  supposed  let  be 
^Uvided.  If  we  consider  the  distribution  of  latod  itt 
f eference  to  the  two  hemispheres  into  whidh  flke 
Earth's  surface  is  divided  by  the  equator,  and  ttke 
JBones  into  which  they  are  i^in  divided,  the  quantities 
will  be  found  to  be  nearly  in  the  following^  propor- 
tions; the  whole  area  of  each  zone  being  represeiitdd 
by  unity. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  torrid  zone "Sd? 

In  the  northern  tempemte  zone '559 

la  the  northern  frigid  zone  •• ,  '400 

'  A  similar  estimate  for  the  southern  hemisphere  gives, 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  torrid  zone  ..•—     '312 

In  the  southern  temperate  zone • *075 

In  the  southern  frigid  zone  • *000 

By  adding  the  numbers  for  tiie  respective  zones 
together,  and  dividing  by  2,  we  shall  obtain  the  pro- 
portion of  land  and  water  in  each  ^one:  viz. 

Land,  W'it», 

In  the  torrid  zone........ *3045  ' ...  '0965 

In  the  two  temperate  zones  «•••     '3170    ...  '6830 

In  the  two  frigid  zones  *2000    ...  '8000 

*  From  these  quantities  compared  with  tbe  propor- 
tional areas  of  the  respective  zones,,  as  given  ab&ve, 
the  quantities  of  land  and  water  in  each  Mne  may 
be  computed,  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  Earth  is 
denoted  by  vnity.  These  respective  proportiiHis  of 
land  are. 

In  the  whole  of  the  torrid  zone  *I212    ' 

In  the  temperate  zones *1645 

In  the  frigid  zones '0166 

The  wh6le  proportion  of  land.— ^.^    *3€83  ^ ' 
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Die  ispoA,  ttierefore^  occupies  rather  more  ihiiii 
tkf^  Hntha  of  the  whole  surface,  and  consequently  iisB 
vrai0r  eoTors  nearly  seven  tenths;  and  as  the  totiU 
area  is  about  16,370>200  square  leagues,  if  the  pie- 
oediiigniimbers  be  multiplied  by  this  we  shall  obtain 
a  near  approximation  to  the  quantity  of  land  in  each 
soiie^  as  well  as  in  the  whole  surface.  The  great 
piep^nderance  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
over  that  on  the  southern  side  of  the  equator  cannot 
eaeapQ'  the  most  superficial  observer.  The  former 
eontauis  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  in^tiie 
latler«  The  principal  mass,  particularly  of  the  Old 
WopMsi  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  i 
and»  indeed^  nearly  two  thirds  of  the'i^hole  is  nortli 
of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  while  scarcely  one  tentH 
lies  south  of  that  of  Capricorn.  No  regularity  can 
be  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  solid  parts  of 
this  surface ;  for  the  only  appearance  of  symmetry 
is^  that  nearly  all  the  great  promontories  are  directed 
towards  the  south.  The  general  direction  of  the 
land  in  the  two.  continents  is  different.  In  the  New 
World,  it  is  from  pole  to  pole ;  in  the  Old,  including 
Africa,  it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator.  The 
longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  is  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  north  east  part  of  Africa,  which 
is  about  2,9^  leagues;  while  in  the  New  World 
a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  la  Plate  to 
Bhering^s  Strait  is  nearly  2,6*)  leagues:  a resem-* 
blance^  however,  is  perceptible  between  the  Old  and 
N^qsr  Worlds,  so  fitr  as  the  approaching  seas  almost 
dhMe  each  into  two  parts ;  the  Isthmus  of  9ne2 
joining  Asia  and  Africa,  and  that  of  Panama  con 
netiti&g  North  and  South  America. 

3bs  surface  of  the  land  in  both  hemispheres  is 
moulded  into  all  possible  varieties  of  declivity,  from 
the  horizontal  plane  to  the  perpendicular  rock.  In 
refereacfe  to  the  declivities  themselves,  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  those  which  descend 
towards  the  exterior,  and  those  which  face  the  inte- 
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ipipr;  and  which  may  })e  readily  traced  oa  t^e  ^f^jjl^ 
by  thei  dir^ctjoim  of  the  rivers^  which  pdways  r^g-W 
the  pio^tejevat^d  parts^  and  descend  tq  th?  low^t^ 
^Lqarefpl  examinatioA  of  th^  globe  leads  to  the  fpjTg^jYr 
jQg  divi«iw  of  the  solid  part  of  the  E^rft's  s^^fa§e/ 
1.  Afatmtuin^,  separated  froi^  ^^ch  ol^^r  hy  aeep 
TaUies,  and  pr^sentpig  only  plate^]i^  and  pther  s|^^^ 

a,  MxUnsive  plmw  Bearly  coviered  with  he^ha^c^- 
qw  ir^getahles ;  ^  ^t^ppes,  $avawaS|  aI$um>s?  IS'f^^ 

i  ^  SuniydwrUf  ^iqh  ^re  ^xfen^W  in  n^fWy 
pi^pf  the.  globe* 

.  4«  Begion^  which  are  intersectied  by  UU^:,  M^ 
ir^tered  by  riven,  in  which  rocks  ^n^  s^  he^r  l>^ 
9,miall  proportion  to  the  whic^p  s^rfa9^.  It  i^  S^^^ok^ 
Wlu^  l^r($  Pe3t  adapted  for  the  r^sid^^p^  i^  fftQ§^ 
Qwp#^le  of  ^applying  the  w^pt^  of  ipajo*  . .,  ,, 

;  Tltf^Vl^h  it  wofUd  bi6  foreign  to  the  pr^9f^  pqfpp^ 
tp  e^t^r  into  any  lengthened  geological  die^n^^^u^p^ 
It  wonJdi  pCThaps,  be  fiqually  incpnsistPP^  ''^.v^ 
i»9Uore  of  thif  e«j^ay  to  omit  the  subject  f^io%f^i^^. 
W«  shatf,  hofrever,.  notice  it  as  briery  as  possi^l^e^ 
x^enring  to  the  Introduction  to  Ti¥^'s  TsLK$f<)pif 
for  1^18,  iwWcfr  contains  *  Outlines  q/  Q^ql^gy  nnd 
ffineralogy: 

,  Nothipg.oan  he  known  reifpecting  tl^e  antral  ^U;; 
fsjiws  of  the^^rth^b^y^nd  a  few  shadowy  cpn^p^f)^ 
^ypdnced  hy  infer^oe  ixov^  wha,t  is  n^ore  ohVioi^^to 
imr  «9n##s.  The  o^r  cru^t  js  ino^e  e^^^^ia 
wi^j  Wd  nw»p  subject  to  ow^  eapAn^jn^tioR,  4llt4M 
1^ human experieiice  b^s  yet  prpceeded^  ttie^m^T 
rials  of  which  this  exterior  is  cQvofpf^s^^  oimy  alwjlib^ 
^fi^j^im^WfAf^^  £o^  classes;r~?  .  ...  ^ 

^  Xhos^  j/iH^k^  l^hich  neither  contain  ^F^§niQ|{|| 
m  y^Qtfihle  ijfWiMns,  nor  a^e  miffed  with  JOfS^m* 
m  wbM^h  ^y  are  ^enclo^.  These  §re  called  jsprjr 
^tm  w«k3j  .»s  hitving  l^^en  fimned  h^ferp  th#4«|r 
iStence .  of  organized  beings,     i^oxoe  of  the  mp^ 
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alrasAuit  of  this  class  are  granite,  gneiss^  mica  slate, 
md  day  slate;  with  qnaits,  serpentine,  granalar  lime- 
stone, &c.  which  are  more  sparingly  distributed  oveif 
the  surface  of  tile  globe.  These  rocks  are  not  only 
Aree  from  all  kinds  of  organic  remains,  but  generally 
lie  beneath  tiiose  in  which  they  are  found.  ' 

2.  Sach  rocks  as  contain  these  remains  have  been 
formed  since  the  existence  of  organized  beings,  and 
are  dmiominated  secondary  rocks.  The  principal 
of  these  are  greywacke,  sandstone>  limestone,  gyp- 
sum, slate  clay,  and  a  certain  kind  of  trap,  all  which 
are  usually  found  testing  upon  the  primitive  rocks. 

3.  Hie  preceding  class  of  substances  is  again 
covered  with  gravel,  sand,  earth,  and  moss,  whiclt 
are  termed  aUntmal  formations;  and  constitute  fiie 
general  and  outward  coating  of  the  continental  and 
insular  parts  of  Hie  globe. 

4.  b  addition  to  the  preceding  classes,  certaiti 
places  on  the  Earth's  surface  exhibit  beds  of  llata/ 
scoiisB,  and  other  substances,  ejected  by  means  Of 
subterranean  fire:  these  are  known  by  tike  naAi^  of 
volcanic  formations.  The  metallic  substances  arcp 
found  in  too  small  and  insulated  portions  to  fbraf- 
any  exceptions  to  this  general  classification  of  tUe 
ext^ior  pa!tts  of  the  Earth* 

To  an  inexperienced  eye,  the  outer  crust  of  the 
Earth  presents  a  confused  appearance  of  different 
substances,  but,  on  a  closer  examination,  a  distinct 
arrangement  may  be  traced.  When  the  primary 'ai>d 
secG^ary  rocks  are  exposed  to  riew  together,  it  id 
Ui^iially  fomid  tiiat  the  latter  are  incumbent  on  tho 
foTmer.  The  granite  is  almost  invariably  foutid  un-* 
der  all  the  others,  and  yet  it  occupies  the  highest^ 
suttmits  of  tiie  Earth^s  surface.  The  gneiss,  vihUM 
is  only  a  stratified  granite,  lies  next  it,  and  this  ill 
sooeeoded  by  mica  slate,  which  is  followed  by  clay 
slate.  The  greywacke  and  other  secondary  rocli^ 
aia  then  incumb^it  on  these.  When  the  primary 
rocks  appear  tlurough  the  otiiers,  as  tiiey  frequentty 


4p  in  the  Ideb^r  parts  of  flie  glo^ttuBjj  ciftes 
if  they  stopd  on  edge»  aad  ar^  seldom  iaoliaad  t«  ^ttiie 
IU)ri20B  in  a  less  angle  tban  45°.  The  se60|id«q^ 
cocks  h^ve  n^oFQ  the  app^arsgice  of  mechanifial^  46^ 
posits,  occupying  a  lower  level  thw  the  femec^  iomI 
are  placed  more  horizontaUy.  Mwy  ptonoweHa  ia 
geology  ^w^  tlu^t  the  formation,  gf  rockahaa  teen 
accompanied^  yearly  in  ^  stages*  by  ttie  pKOoeASt  of* 
waste^decay^andrecompQsition^  Xh^primariFiooka 
heiog  acted  upon  liy  aix$  ^s^ter^  and  other  agenta^ 
become  disii^egrat^^  md»  being  afteswvud&iHDited 
by  a  cement,  Qo^titote  ^  first  apeei^a  of  the  aei* 
cohdary  class;  while  the  debris  of  this,  daas^  when 
aggregated  in.  the  sam^e  scanner,  £9im  the  thMU 
Biol;  the  mo^  interesting  q^^moriaJis  of  the  past  Hm^ 
%uy  ^f  the  gkbQ  are  snpplied  by  the  m.yriads.  ed 
0rganical  remains  which  are  contained  in  itaextopiov 
^m$t:  these  present  traces  of  numeroua  oidera  of 
b^^s  VhJch  i^ppQar  U>  have  sncceed^d  eachothei 
%t,di|^f^t  time^i  and  u^der  dilEerent  ciroimslaBoesk 
lHot  only  every  ^g^,  but  every  regioa,^  climate,  and 
^I^Went,  seem  to  h^ve  been  rendered  tdt)uto]7.  ta 
^qmft  el  t;be  pi^ii^ipa)  of  fiiese  deposits  of  orgnnia 
imiains.  As  q.  specimen  of  these  siDgul^r  ooU^o- 
tions  we  may  refer  to  Mount  Boloa,  in  Itsi^,  abMt 
99  DMles  north-east  of  Veroma.  The  amronndii]^ 
dfetrieti  bear  evident  marks  of  iermev  votoai^ie  a^e^ 
^^Aa  9M  veU  ^9  of  iMivingonce  been  covered  with  tiie 
m^;  ikmgh  now  wholly  destitute  of  those  ^ctiv# 
eee? gies  ^  i^ture^  and  at  least  50  miles  fbom  the» 
nearest  shore^  Plants^  shellsir  laud  andmaiiiieaiiii'^ 
nviJs,  IeaTea>  birder  and.  insects,  are  found  d^^o^ 
aM;ed  in  this  mountain,  in  almost  every  diiecti<m> 
a^metin^es  in  separate  beds,  aud  at  others  ecnnbined 
vrltisL  prodactions  obviously  volocmic.  What  iis  stilt 
mere  extraordinary,  most  qf  the  riverf ,  seas,  and 
elbnates  of  the  globe  appear  to  have  cQutiihuted  t^ 
the  stores  of  Bolca.  The  petrified  fisdies  of  Eiivc|ie, 
Asi9k,  AMc^^  cmd  America,  are  lound  em^ddea  in 
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lar^  moSsHes  <of  l^ock  6n  Ae  side  of  this  motnrtaiiBj 
more  thatn-1009  feet  abbte  fbe  {^resent  level  of  tiie 
ses* 

^Smfite  or  detached  iBfoatotains  are  not  frequently 
taet  %^rtk  ^•eef^  in  voldimic  districts,  or  fhose  in 
^Aabh  fttip  rock  «b6Hndd.    Mountains  nisaally  etist 
in  esLtended  bahds,  either  fti  one  central  ebain,  with 
ramfiKca^ns  tn^Mngoff  lieaily  at  right  angles  to  the 
ttfi3n¥iS^,  or  ef  several  ranges  almost  paraltel  to 
oaeh'^eflier.    fn  bbdi  these  cases,  tbey  are  ofle^  ac- 
eein^feied  h^inibordinate  chanins,  ot  inferior  devte- 
iMn»;  tod  tile  lengths  of  these  tidg^s  are  cominonly 
great  In  fnofi^i^ibn  to  fheir  breadths.    1%ese  l^markB 
may  be  teadify  exemplified  by  e:&^inimng  a  good  map 
of'flie  ^ps/'fhe  Andes,  or  other  of  the  great  ridges,  in 
efthf^'tteMspbere.    The  Mghest  points  of  the  main 
dkHMi^&tt  teusdiy  abont  the  middle,  as  Mont  Blanc  ill 
Ale  Mp§,  <iliMboram  in  the  Andes,  &c^;  but  the 
ihost'elevatt^d  paHs  of  ^ose  ^hich  branch  froni'&e 
mala  ridges>  afe  at  the  poiftts  where  they. join  th^e 
pat^iit^jJteiii.    Cols,  or  necks,  ave  the  lowest  parts  of 
tti«fs6  ^*ng^,  sfciid  tb(/se  over  whidh  passages  at^  go- 
niMSly  tSedtM.    The  Col  de  Bi*enne'r  is 'the  lea^t 
e!€f«w^fodTi^a*t'Of  &e  greiett  AlpSne  i-ange  of  Etirope, 
and^s^bmt  4060  feet  above  Ihe  level  of  the  sea. 
'Sh^^  *rtre  Wuir  Mother  ptincipal  passes  over  this  chain^ 
trMch  i^aty  in  hi^ight,  from  6906  to  8000  feet.    The 
loiiro^  passage -oVet%e  Pyrefnees  is  about  8400  feet 
in^ieViBttain,  an^d  that  dPth^  Andes  12,000  feet.    The 
Mnlntnfts^  of  tb^^  chafng  sotneftiines  constitiite  a  se- 
ries of 'pi$aks,*aihd  at  others  fottn  ej5.tensive  plains^ 
^^tadttiinate^d  i^lateaux,  Hke   those  in  Mexico  and 
cmttul'Asia.    It%as  also  beefn  observed,  that  moun* 
t^ins,  1**lctfstfrronnd  lates  or  sfeas,  haVe  their  steep- 
ei^^dl^^^O^s^ds'thie  water.    The  form  and  arrange- 
m^t  ^  values  must  Necessarily  dfe^pend  upob  tto«e 
df  Ae  tiaonntains.   '-Hfose  which  separate  the  maiti 
ridglifs  'aire  aenomincitefd  prtncipal  ot  'lateralvallie^, 
vttui  HhtMse  •  whidh  divide  <fli^  btanches  are  called 


aabardinate  viaUies.    Some .  of  tb^m  ha^  ohvioyvibr 
boea  lakes  at  some  former  period  i  cund  tn^jpy^JliwSM 
lakes  still  exist  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  chMG^iw 
Sereral  of  these  are  fr^sk  8000  to  18,000  feet  ^Y« 
tlte  level  of  the  sea;  but  most  of  th^  large  lsi|ktea^jA)i;e 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  are  sddom  ||^<Mp 
than  from  600  to  1600  feet  above  the  same  Iev#L, 
\    Though  volcanoes  occupy  bat  a  small  portii^i  tOf 
the  earth's  surface,  they  have,  in  consequence  of  ;th^ 
terrific  grandeur,  forcibly  arrested  the  attentiOHMci^ 
mankind  in  all  periods  of  their  existence*    The  s^hol^ 
number  of  these  peculiar  and  often  sp^adid  pl^m»- 
mena  exceeds  200,  including  all  which  hafp:  l^eeii 
active  within  the  period  of  historic  records..    Qnlgr 
thirteen  or  fourteen  are  in  Europe;  and  it  has^liieeii 
estimated  that  107  are  on  the  islands,  and  abou^:9b 
on  the  continental  parts  of  tile  globe.    Very  f€|W  i^ 
in  constant  activity;  many  of  them  remain d^a^yant 
for  long  periods,  and  some  for  ages ;.  nor  is  flieif-.aih- 
tivity  by  any  means  proportional  to  tiieir  si^e^  f^r  t^ 
greatest  energy  is  often  manifested  by  those  «^<sh 
fue  the  least  in  magnitude.    Only  a  ffew  ci  those 
that  are  active  eject  lava,  while  tiie  greater  ou3»ber 
emit  only  smoke  and  ashes.    Extensive  curr^auta  of 
water,  accompanied  with  mud,  sometimes  ^it^Bqead 
from  volcanoes ;  but  where  these  are  seated '<m  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow,  this  u|idpi|bted|y  annee, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  immense  quantitieeitlMft 
are  melted  by  the  change  of  temperature  pr^diimid 
by  the  eruption.    A  striking  example  of  this  ift  .af- 
forded in  Cotopaxi,  which  ris^s  above  tbel^.of 
perpetual  frost,  and,  when  ignition  take9  pla^;de»  I 
structive  torrents  descend  from  the  height!^  n^u  die 
crater,  one  of  which  swept  away  a  village  tkArty  j 
leagues  from  its  brink.    Others  have  obtain94:>  tbe 
name  of  air  and  mud  volcanoes,  from  their  ^jeqtiBg  I 
gaseous  fluids,  water  and  mud,  without  any  con*  | 
nexion  with  subterraneous  fire.    The  space  wldidi 
these  phenomena  occupy  on  tiie  terrestrial  swAice, 
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WtH^k^V/  Is.eomparathFely  smafl;  for  it  has  ben 
elttftoited,  fhftt  afi  the  beds  of  lava,  vrfaich  have  yet 
KMfe^^tliitted  by  these  subterranean  fires,  do  not 
cfi¥&lt  tttore  than  90,000  square  leagnes,  whidi  is 
tfiAf^  ^Sbifn^  one  800th  jmrt  of  the  whole  snrfiice. 
Th^gh  BO  si^tfatfaclory  theory  of  voleanoes  has  yet 
be^"€^fiiblifihed,  several  circumstances  have  been 
a^Cftftldaied  which  deserve  to  be  stated.  Water 
seMiurto  be  a  necessary  agent  in  the  production  of 
vbHSanJ^^  fire ;  columns  of  aqueous  vapour  ascend; 
nss&tbnents  of  salt  water  fiowfrom  these  reservoirs  of 
cAi^nental'  Stt^.  *  Extfaict  volcanoes  are  generally 
Ccftbld  ^  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  while 
flMihb  which  are  m6st  active  are  in  its  immediate 
vielhity,  and  soine  of  them  are  actually  submarine, 
nid-iiiatter  by  which  volcanoes  are  fed  does  not  ap- 
peaii^^  be  universally  difiused,  but  collected  in  par* 
tiMfai^pIttces,  and  either  disposed  in  beds  or  veins; 
a#fliB6r  es^istence  is  found  either  in  groups  or  lines, 
niijfas^/  leelaHid  presents  one  group ;  Sicily  and  the 
SoMb  df'fiiaSy  anoflier;  ttie  Archipelago  a  third; 
thc^'iSabary  Isl^ds  a  fourdi ;  while  those  of  Mexico, 
andpperhaps,  the  southern  parts  of  the  Andes,  are 
ranj^MI  in  fines.  There  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  £»'itoyjmmediate  connexion  between  the  different 
neiiftc^s  of  the  same  gtoup ;  for  the  one  is  frequently 
aottV^ vf bile  the  otfiers  are  dormant;  and  when  the 
fii^  bi^Bi&s  out  in  onto,  the  rest  are  not  affected  by  the 
ciMIMifftiice. ''   ' 

Bilhis^brii^f  physical  sketch  we  must,  necessarily, 
msttddttMftrSelves  to  a  slight  description  of  the  more 
pMilliliieiit  features  iX  tbe  terrestrial  surface.  If  we 
esttibie  what  is  generally  called  tbe  old  continent 
wifli^:attMtion,  we  AM  perceive  that  the  declivity  of 
il^slHrfteei  wMbthe  courses  and  directions  of  its  ri- 
ymmrta^  ehtefiy  detetmilted  by  a  great  zone  of  moun- 
tains, *whi4h  traverse  it  from  one  extremity  to  th£ 
ofiier.  :>The  comm^Msement  of  this  grand  Alpine  rc^ 
gianrii  on  tte  riiore  t»f  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
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Wy  ^frft  Wiw4e?fl4  ia#  ft»  40th  _ 
Y?^*»»i  R*^i  *«  Swffi»»i>f  Spain,  , 

Qjxyi^usly  be  4:odp^d^ied  aa  ^cdqngiog  to  ^hf .  l^ima 
i5»¥d  j«ge,  not  s^fiawtpd  Pj  an  open  pl^»  b^  |iy 

^^|s|jcs  of  fff^  of  t^ose  profound  lal^ea  wMc^/pc- 
P^PrJ^^illpUops  of  some  of  (^e  y#Jlies  th^it  4iip4e 
^i^  .i^r^el  ii4ges  of  tiie  ;3^Qie  gre^t  chfdfk.    -7^9 
4r».§p7q€^j  w)ii^  extend  thro)^  i^y,  and  ;ire  /qpi- 
^nued  in  SjcUy,  with  the  branches  yrhich  afxff/^^^ 
i^ri^rds.^i^J^prpa,  m^y  be  cpnsid<)rfid  as  coipy^sBluig 
ftp  JBffrpp^ikn  #^d  Afrjcw  rmg^s«    Iii  A^Ja^ulM^ 
zf^e  n)^y.  be  traced  nn|le|:  the  niw^es  of  .Taw9^> 
tfauc^usi  wd  Elbniig,  tp  jQtie  70th  4e^reye  of;  fa^ 
l9Pgi|#<l^> .where  it  divides  iniio  two  gfmd  b^^ii^M^^. 
pjQe  of  tb^e  a^sijunes  a  sc^th-east  clifCiCitiQai  .^d 
Wm?  4&e  gfreat  Hi^alays^  raAge,  which  is  siii^t^s^^^ 
tpiCqj^t^  SQpeof  the  higb^t  peaks  ^b  fkp  ^fik^, 
md  i^t?nds, within  400  qr  500  mha  pf  iii^  O»]£.of 
Bi^ng^.    T&^  pther,  npcio?  the  i^ape  of  Mowt  4^Uta|i, 
a^d  yaUony,  pons  towards  ^  northroasf^  ^  it 
meet^  the  Pacific  Ocean  abont  the.^th  4eg^  of 
}atitade>  ^d  tllie  140th  of  east  longHsfi^.    Tpko,  wmh 
l^B^iii  of  this  i^ge  is  nearly  ^9Q00  miles,. ;Imi4  Jits 
bre^dj^  varies  from  SQO  to  2000  mies.    TCk^fifimr 
^ifa^,mfmntm»^  tow:aids  the  c^ntseM  JBnrpp^^j^Mli 
some  other  branches,  both  here  and  in  A^fii  WW^I^ 
Gqns4ered  a^  rami^ations  of  H^q  mf^in  tmik*   tThe 
W  Fi^fies  .that  separajte  about  tho  70*  4l«Wii,Qf 
h#ieuhid(»»  support  the  gr^at  plat^aiM^  qf  pw^si^PJMi* 
frAn^.ti^  ii^aoikB  of  which  the  largest  niTer^  ii^,#at 
ffii^^r^of  the.g}pbe  descend,  and  roll  th^lr  w^^ 
a|Esrps^  .Qi^  vast  plains  which  diyi^e  it  fi^om  (he  qmio* 
s^j^^L^4    Thus  we  penceiye  the  Btmramppc^,  ^ 
Pfiingf  s,  the  In^us,  the:  JBuphri^tes,  and  ijm  l^gfi^i 
'Ritfeii^v^^.ftther  nqbleatreami^,  both  of  HM^lM 
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fntt^thi^tlltrtt' watery  treasni^$^ifi^the  Iio^ 

_  flic  T*Wifef ,  tlife  Lena,  aM  ofttet  niiglrfjf 
i;''pxitBiib  tiieir  sitiggish  cbttrsbs  {fatough  the 
'^^^iWs  of  Siberia ;  and,  tfr<yri^  botittd  in  (Be 
E^M  6f  inexorable  winter  dutitip'  the  greatrf 
^Wiy&at,  tHey  still  mingle  tb^  water  collected; 
^*iiHxi6it  ihtdrmiiiable  conrses,  ^i^ith  the  ^reti 
^  r  Ardtic  SeA.  The  Hohan-Ho,  the  Tang-Ts*-^ 
EfsBff^  1^  Amtn*,  and  th^  olfief  va^  ^rtreams  of 
Gfafo^  ^d  ejidtern  Taftary^  ponr  their  fidods  thrdftrgH 
Origpalal  Asia. 

Ifi&^16^ti6n  of  this  great  belt  of  sttoixntatlnff^flRs 
spSne^^/the  Old  Wbtld—ii  Tarions'  in  ifedifferciit 

Sardt '  'Abcotdittg  to  the  mdst  atitheiitic  acconiitsT, 
^6  liiiilniits  df  Monnt  Ailas  are  covered  with  nerpe^ 
tfl^t^idF^A^Jitid  mnst,  fterefdte,  exil^eed  10',000  feet  in 
be^Uf;  THe  highei^t  points  in  th6  Sonifi  of  Spain,  a§ 
wiffl^'df  the  Pyrenfete,  eixceed  11,000  fdet;  tfie  Al^s 
excMd  15,000  ;Jhe  Carpatt^iaiis  are  betw^eh  dOOO'^^d 
dOOV)(  ^6iM  Mixik  abottt  11,(K)(>:  atid  the  nidt^^ins 
of  €m^^  betweett  6000^  and  9000  feet  above  tbd 
tevdr-  of  the  sea.  Hie  heights  of  very  fe^  6f  th* 
i^tte  itf ptintsiih^  Uav^be^  correctly  sfecdttafcin^dt 
hiik  ai  li^veral  Of  the  peaks  of  Taord^,  Cau6asus.  and 
crth€^'6f  the  w^stetti  regions,  ehter  the  limit  of  per-i 
mtiM  show,  they  mnst  be  at  16ast  9000  feet  abovef 
Oi^  1iett;«  Biit  the  i^ost  elevated  paft^  of  this  ^ea< 
\mVa^  th€j  Himalayah  suintiilts,  which  arfi  siaid  Ui 
W  heti^  SS^OOO  and  28,600  feet  high.  The  AftaS 
pM'ftrtm  t?haln  i^  bnt  littl6  known;  but  it  standi 
u]^ii  iriff  el^ated  base,  and,  iii  ^6me  partii  it  vtn^ 
iii4ibik)Sfy  foWeW  to  a  great  height.  Indepferifl^rifly 
iriltigi'^tld  sjrirtfem  of  motintainsf,  there  are  tWo'ex- 
«^»l«|rdettf($h^d  chains  in  th^  nortbfeM  patrt  df  the 
0*a  W6rW.  Th^  Dofrines,  6t  Norwegian  Alps, 
wli^  eOe^A  libdnt  1000  mile^  i^om  Aprth  to  sotith; 
b«  'S4i«im  exceeding  6000  t6^i  in  Wight.  TPbti 
rt^^  MbU  6t  Stoll^a  ^d  &glabd  majr  M  cdn-' 
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sidered  as  a  detached  portion  of  this  chain.  Tif» 
other  range  is  the  Ural  mountains,  which  stretcli  bi^ 
tween  Europe^^and  Asia,  for  the  space  of  nearlj?  14(10 
iniles,  but  are  not  very  elevated,  though  the  actiw 
height  is  yet  unknown.  Hie  Dofrines  obviously  im- 
part  a  peculiar  character  to  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sida,  and  have  their  regular  system  of  ramifications, 
declivities,  and  rivers,  but  the  Uralian  mountains 
have  verv  little  influence  either  upon  Europe  or 
Asia*  The  whole  surface  of  the'  great  Mediterrar 
nean  belt  that  determines  the  direction  and  eleva- 
tion of  surface  over  the  greater  part  both  of  En- 
rojpe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  of  nearly  one-fiflh  of 
Amca,  has  been  estimated  at  five  millions  of  square 
miles ;  and  it  not  only  determines  the  courses  of  all 
the  great  rivers  in  the  Old  World,  except  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile^  but  has  a  very  sensible  effect  upon  the 
climate  of  almost  every  region,  from  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  from  the  Strait  of  CTibral- 
tar  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  old  continent 
is  the  vast  plain  which  bounds  the  mountaitiotl:^  re- 

K*on  on  the  north.  Commencin^f  at  the  shores  of  the 
orth  and  Baltic  Seas,  this  plain  stretches  towards 
the  east  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  jingle 
interruption  of  the  Uralian  chain,  which  crosses  a 
great  part  of  it  aboiit  the  60th  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude. It  may  be  considered  as  the  largest  plain  oni 
the  globe,  including  the  whole  ispace  frojtn  flielSOth 
to  the  70Ui  parallels ;  and  thus  spreading  through  an 
extent  of  nearly  6000  miles  in  length  and  IjwO  in 
breadth,  and  covering  a  surface  of  at  least  six  tti3- 
lions  and  a  half  of  square  miles.  The  inclmation  of 
the  western  parts  of  ttiis  plain  is  chiefly  towards 'tibe 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic ;  but  after  passing  the  SOth 
degree  of  east  longitude,  about  one-fifth  of  ii;  slopes 
to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian ;  and  the  om'er 
four-fifths.to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  the  paral- 
lels of  50°  and  60%  the  surface  is  capable  of  cultiva* 
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ikd  iB,^  in  &m%  Meek,  H6h,  tkt  W  dfhM^ 
^  1(  ^lin^  6edeitfdnA  kiikamU  Ueaffis.  8^ 
:6d'die  ^dH  wo'orfed,  bit  a  iriat  Jiarf  6f  i<  1 6tf- 
>'|>^£  pia^titied,  d^iiominated  i^eppe^i  Btfjr^d^ 
Bro^'t  i^^  so  iUieiide  idd  cofjtinit&d;  atik  ttf  rctiflef 
lo^  f ei y  confihed  aid  pr6cjltl6tiiS.  A  ft^ 
*t6(9y  omf  ^6'  foimd,  and  neat  Ae  aof theriir 
df  tibtb  llifrbpe  add  Asivi  tKe  ^rMfid  ii^ 
Ifr^d  ihorfe  than  d  te<v^  itidie'd  fefAl6\*  th*  strr-^' 
®Pfe  ^®.  ilofcTivtty  Of  thik  plaitf,  6spe6ialH  thtf 
|#?JRP  jfM  of  ii,  is  so  small,  anfd  the  Coxitsh  6f  fb,^ 
nVefS  ViOiiseqiieiitly  so  slow,  tbat  the jr  ar6  navigable 
almgi^  to  their  sources  daring  the  short  periods  they 
are.i^ee/roiii  icfe. 

A. Ihli3  distinguishing  featdfe  ih  fh^  physical  as* 
pect  of  the  Old  World,  which  must  not  be  passed 
witbouta  brief  notiee^  is^fliat  immense  zone  of  sandy 
deserts,  which  bounds  a  ereglt  Portion  of  the  moun- 
tainous regiod  on  the  south,    lliis  st^^tches,  almost 
withput  interruption,  from  the  westerii  coast  of  Africa 
to  file  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  about  the 
'""  ''  >  the  31st  degree  of  latitude:  its  breadth  may, 
>te^  be  estimated  at^OO  miles,  anditsTen^tf 
rdj,    A  better  idea  of  it.  however,  will  be  ofi- 
i^y  considering  the  Amcaltt  atid  Astatic  parts 
ifely,  .  trnder  this  jloint  of  view^  It  wifi  b^ 
^  to  extend  across  the  former  c6iitiiietit,  from 
^oires  of  the  Atlantic  to  thbse  of  the  fted  Sea, 
jying  a  belt  of  about  13°  in  breadth.    From'  this 
sea|»jft  eitehds  toWardsthe  north-east,  ihattiangular 
foi^,  Jill  it  reaches  the  50th  parallel,  and  the  120th 
deijgr^  af  east  longitude.    This  mm  ^pace,  how- 
ever. Includes  several  fertile  tracts,  or  Oases;  btftthe 
gref^or  part  df  it  is  composed  of  arid  ^ands,  which 
are  ,fipquentl^  drifted  into  ridges  resembling  the 
wai|^  pf  th^  sea;  and  the  whole  extent  in  both  con< 
dnents  ^j  be  Estimated  at  six  millions  of  square 
^Wfd^  ^fesides  the  wavy  ippearaace  <jf  its  surface, 
thisregioii  is  ch^dcterised  by  burning  and  pesttilen- 
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tUd  wmdsj  by  aa  extraordinary  aridity  of  ibe  aV 
moaphere,  and  by  the  want  of  rivers.  If  we  ejccepft 
the  Indus  and  the  Oxaa,  scarcely  a  stream  of  cany 
size  pbnnf  its  salutary  treasures  through  this  irfiAe- 
raace,  wlkich  is  nearly  double  the  sise  of  JBmrope* 
The  most  extensive  and  unbroken  tracts  of  sand«^e 
ine  great  Sahara,  in  the  western  pi^  of  Afiricar  Aia^ 
bia,  and  the  wide  region  of  Tibet;  and  it  isl);  no^ 
means  an  improbable  estimate  to  state^  that  tbree* 
j^urths  of  the  whole  space,  included  withi»T  Ibc^ 
widest  limits  above  specified^  consist  of  inredtim* 
able  deserts.  In  reference  to  the  traveller  cmasiiig 
iiie9Q,  the  poet  observes, 

— He,  while  a  vault  of  flame  •  "^     ' 

Smote oaliUbrow, and scorcfaedliM gasping tjiroi^  At: 
Day  after  day  through  sandy  oceans  toiled,  .  '.j-  - 

Where  death-like  silence  brooded  o'er  die  waste, 

'  And  boondless  space  seemed  bat  a  larger  grave;       ,..'*. 

Mo  s%n  that  ever  loot  the  boming  earth 
Had  tracked*  or  life  inhaled  the  vapoury,  fire,  •        '.   -  -t- 
Save  where  some  camel's  bleaching  ribs  be  p«t, ' .  • .  / ,  ^ 

^  Or  corse  of  long-lost  pilgrim  parched  to  stone. 

'  '    GlSIhttlUC. 

On  the  southern  borders  of  the  great  Sahara,  a  fer* 
tile  region  appears  to  cross  the  African  cbiitinent, 
embracing  the  basins  of  the  Niger,  the  Sen^al^  the 
Oambia,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Nilis.    Bey^wd 

gis,  a  range  of  mountains  rises  behind  the  eohsl  of 
uinea,  while  either  another  group,  or  the.easleni 
end  of  the  same  range,  attains  the  elevation  of  ptf* 
petual  snow  in  Abyssinia;  and,  if  these  join  ilijlhe 
centre,  they  must  form  a  zone  of  great  hei^t  aoress 
the  whole  continent.  South  of  this,  little  is  kifowln 
till  we  arrive,  at  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Jf  we  examine  the  south  and  south^eadt  of 
Asia,  including  India  and  China,  and  ttie  intenhe*- 
diate  countries,  we  shall  find  them  composed  of  a 
series  ot  mountains  and  vallies,  formed  by  thie»  m^ 
mifications  of  the  great  Himalayah  chain,  axidiM* 
veral  9f  the$»e  vallies  spreading  into  n\arshy  phins 
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bofinethey  i^ftch.the  sea.   The  islands  of  the  Indian. 
AydimBlago  can  only  be  considered  as  tiie  sonunits 
g£  sabnHurine  monnlains,  or  as  small  plateaux,  si-* 
milair  to  tiiose  which  wonid  be  formed,  if  tbe  ocean, 
weieito  OYorflow  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  contKbentJ. 
Inictt^inil  a  rapid  glance  oyer  the  wide  regions  of 
the  Sr^  World,  apd  taking  the  two  grand  parts  se- 
parately^ we  immediately  perceive  tiiat  a  magnifl* 
cent  ridge  nms  from  north  to  south,  throughout  the' 
whole  iextont  of  Stmth  America,  biit  much  nearer  the! 
westam  than  the  eastern  coa^  Its  distance  from  the 
shove  0C  dm  Pacific  varies  from  aboutSO  to  150  miles^ 
and  its  highest  point  is  near  the  equator,  where  the, 
towering  sumihit  of  Chimbprazo  rises  to  the  height 
of  aboat  31,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  this  point  the  Andes  decline  both  ways,  and 
the  medium  elevation  of  Peru  may  be  estimated  at 
12,000  feet    The  most  abrupt  and  steep  flanks  of 
these  mountains  are  towards  the  west;    Near  th^! 
middle  thejr  €u*e  composed  of  two  or  three  parallel 
ridges,  separated  by  some  of  the  most  elevated  and, 
delightful  vallies  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.    It  i^ 
on  one  of  these  singular  spots  that  the  celebrated 
city  of  Quito  stands.    This  valley  enjoys  a  salu- 
hrk^ns  climate,  aod  contains  a  concentrated  popula- 
tion'; aind  those  who  reside  in  that  elevated,  and,  a^ 
it  lelales  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  secluded  spot, 
whfite  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands,  widli 
Twy  little  variation,  at  the  level  of  20  inches,  gra- 
du^y  forget  that   every  surrounding  object,  the 
tomm  crowded  with  inhabitants,  the  pastures  with 
fiocksi  and  herds,  tbe  fields  waving  with  luxuriant 
faanrests,  hfhg,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  upper! 
tegioas  of  the    atmosphere,   at  the  extraordinary 
height  of  9000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.    Tte 
city  of  Quito,  with  its  70,000  inhabitants,  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  9610  feet.    The  principal  transveirse' 
fatanitdies,  which  proceed  from  the  Andes  of  South ' 
AiMclpa;  aie  on  the  eastern  aide.    One  of  ithe^e  runs' 
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fiirdii^  tfife  CaWccas,  about  the  8th  oif  9W  flitft^W 
latftiide ;  2ttid  in  some  placed  rii^es  to  iil^'maX''iK 
7000  6Y  etm  feet.    Anbther  of  tWei^  mm  ^M^ 
mtes  CrUanfa  fifom  the  basin  of  the  M^Mmd,  VK'ti 
is  of  inferior  height.    A  third  projects  bm  ««^€ W* 
fillbras,  abbnt  the  18th  or  l^th  degree  of  sotifB  fiAf- 
fade',  arid  spreads  into  a  table  land  as  it  dpjfWii^^SA 
flie  shore  of  the  Atlantic.    The  height  6f  MS  M& 
not  been  as'certaihed^  biit  th^  nifediuih  i^  ^tlptfdSI^Q 
not  to  etceed  &000  or  6000  feet.     JHeSrlf  aff 'Ag 
fcfvel  country  in  Sc/iith  America  is  on  fiie'  ^ast  dSfiiff 
tke  Andes,  and  is  divided  into  ttiree  Vast  ^^KSlf^ 
which  constitute  the  basins  df  the  three  ^6di  ^re^, 
die  OHnoco^  the  Mafanon,  and  the  JA  Plat£l.    K'fiMr 
flfst  of  thise  plains,  the  eye  of  the  trataief  »  HHi-' 
tJgtiedby  thfe  unvaried  aspect  of  ond  bouMfe!^^  HWH, 
imdoth  as  the  bbsom  of  a  tranquil  sea ;  ^flii$W  Sitk 
d^'ect  of  ^ny  kind,  above  the  height  of  a  miAtMStf, 
lijjon  which  the  eVe  can  re^t,  as  a  relief  tMti^fSi^ 
xiiotiotony  of  the  scene;  and  it  is  oh  flifebhAI^'df 
tile  rivers  only  thdt  a  tree  can  be  found.    TUS  i^^ 
i^  b^  no  means  a  barren  desett.    Affer  thi  dflnUin'' 
rains,  it  i^  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  'v^<3t' 
springs  up  with  surprising  rapidity;  but,  miri^  f&^' 
(Hj  season,  is  as  quickly  reduced  to  dust,  an)f  mJttpf* 
j>ears.    Trtie  whole  plain  then  presents  iUefasj^eeV 
of  a  parched  desert,  nill  of  Assures,  producell  fnlW^ 
(Contracting  soil  by  the  powerfiil  beams  6f  at  vefftBf 
Sun ;  and  In  thes^  the  alligator  and  the  greatt  isfstj^ei^ 
lie  buried,  amidst  the  dry  mud,  till  they  are  a't^aKaiffiiP 
by  the  returning  showers.    These  plains  are  g^H^' 
i^ly  den'oibiinated  LtanOs,  By  the  Spaitiiartb  f ^HSf 
iihe  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  which  stretch  frotft  aikfSi' 
the  18th  to  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude,  ffeWP 
a  similar  description:  only  the  southern  pafrt,'hbr 
being  stfbject  to  ttte  same  periodical  fehfiSMhid* 
droughts,  do  not  experience  such  great  or  sudden 
dbanges  firdra  luxuriance  to  sterility ;  ind  from  ihfe 
barrenness,  tod  almost  the  hardness,  of  the  brick,  to 


tbe  fertility  of  the  bot-^d*  •  Between  these»  tke  va«t 
basin  of  the  Maranon,  stretching  ftpm  about  6°  or  7* 
Bortib,  to  ^8^  of  south  latitude^  is  one  immense  and 
ahnost  unbroken  foiiest^  which  even  extends,  on 
the  ^asty  to  the  25th  degree  of  latitude,  and  con- 
taiqs  a  surface  of  not  less  than  20,000  square 
leagues,.  TUs  middle  region  is  the  nM>st  elevated, 
but  all  are  so  low,  (bat^  were  the  sea  to  rise  50 
fathoms  .above  its  present  level,  it  would  wash  the 
eastern  base.of  the  Andes,  and  thus  submerge  half  of 
South  America;  for  the  eastern  point  of  thjEit  conti- 
nent  ip  not  less  than  60^  of  longitude  from  the  foot 
of  these,  mountains*  Both  the  JUanos  and  Pampas 
affo^  pasturage  for  myriads  of  cattle  and  horseSjl 
and  :are,  .in,fact,  similar  to  the  great  steppes  in  the 
sontl^rn  part  of  Rns»La.  There  is,  indee4>  scarceW 
a  sfuot  t^  deserves  the  name  of  desert  in  Souu[ 
Aniericn,  except  a  cpmjparatively  small  tract  on  the 
coastiof  Pern,  where  ram  never  fiills'. 

North  America,  lik,e  ibe  southern  part  of  that  con-, 
tinent^  is  distingmabed  by  *a  great  chain*  which  tra- 
verses it  from  north  to  south,  nearly  throughout  its 
whole  leu^,  and,  like  the  former,  it  is  much  nearer 
tbe  Pacific  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  momi- 
tarns  ascend  considerably  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  in  the  46th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  are,  there* 
fore,.not  less  than  8000  or  9000  feet  in  elevation. 
Tbia  range  determines  th^  declivities  of  the  soil,  and 
tiie.coiyses  of  the  rivers,  over  the  greater  part  of  the. 
OQoatlmnt.  On  the  western  slope  the  descent  is 
rapid^  and  the  rivers,,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
couumned;  descend  immediately  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  the  eas^tem  side,  the  country  may  be  considered  as 
one  Tfurt  plain,  till  it  meets  the  AJlegh^ies,  ^ot  far 
fropi  ^  shore  of  (he  Atlantic.  Another  ridge  like* 
wise  intersects  this  space  obliquely  from  north-west 
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to  ^oiith-easf >  dfMt  crdsses  the  dOflr  pafalieL    TMlf 
dhrides  the  t«iit6¥dfhstf  fall  Mb  the  Arcllc  0^eaa^iif# 
HtM#Gftfft  Bi^y  frOni  those  vthidk  isSi»Htt  flte^  B£6tf^ 
dtth  QtHf;  sto^  is  aecdmp^ftiied  by  that  ^re^t  eU^Arof 
hik^iii  #hich  itrteirsects  Nottlt  Attictricft  ia  this  dfa^e- 
tioh.    Tlie  soutb^m  p^rt  of  this  tradt  ffiay  bectfrisi^ 
dered  ils  at  Itbtifrisiiit  regida>  while  that  wUeh  d^ 
clines  tof^aiHls  the  AtCtic  Sfea-  is  but  little  kdov»; 
yet  if  apt>earA  t6  hb  loW  aM  flat>  Id  be  Mfft  ^gkOy 
w6dded^  aDtd  ^ydbped  in  the  li^dars  nf  aioiast  fet-^ 
p^ttial  t^iMcff ;    Thfe  tstUintis  whi<^  coioibets  th^  two 
prarts  of^fflfe  NMv  World  is  metfely  a  pettt  <rf  th&t 
tAag€  df  movaitBi^^  which  e^tteufds  neatly  &oitf  tiie 
shdres  ol'the  Arctic  Sea  to  Cape  Horn.    In  Mehck^y 
^fout  «htf  18th  Of  90th  degree  of  latitiide/ Oifes^ 
moNMtaiti^  spread  ittto  an  ext^tisiVe  plieteaii>' tiie 
ineah'^hMght  of  wUch  iiiay  be  stated^t  7000  or  800O 
ft^.    Froni  fhfs  elevation,  as  a  basis;  a  nufiibiit  of 
volcanic  peaks  rise  aboiit  W/IOO  feet;  >thfi^ rea<fltfiigf 
t&  an  afcsWute  ^I^vatioh  Of  17,000  f^t  abiWihc 
liifeil^^r  the  neigh%0liiif^  scteor.    Th^s^  WeSt'BMJr 
liiaias  merit  thg  Sfttn^  kiiid  df  rematk  as  has  alf^raSy 
beenf  Applied  t6  Ibe  Oriental  Ar^ipdage^. 

ThS  niiiid  ean  Scarccfiy  d^ell  fbr  a  inomiint^i^Ott 
tsii^  bri^f  ^et^  of  ih^  Opposite  hetnisph^fes,  sM^ 
aS  it  U,  'WsBhM  biin^g  iheh*  teadittg  distiii^fcH»n^4Mto 
cMb^afii^dol;  aad  panidflarly  noticing  th^nsost^^tfrottli^^ 
Mm  feath^esdf  th^donttaSt.  All  th^  iriteti^^fMrtii  ^f 
both  North  aM  Sotth  AmeMca  ar^rni^af^the  'se^ 
tfifan  thos^'of  Asia  atid  Afri^{  tb^b  Bje^tmif^ 
those  sandy  des^rti^  ih  iMNew  WOrld/  ^ItftA  emm 
sola^geei  Spsicd  in^  the  Old;  noir  do  th^se pteiMMP 
fial  witids  sweep  mef  thte  westetn  i^€({^i9j  lAieii^ 
seldoiinf  foil  fo  catty  di6athih  their  j[]ii^ogtti^  isMim^ 
defrlrhOlediStn^t^  almd^t  tfibth&^ftatM^ltt  ihd^lblSMI' 
patfe  Of  the  ^Obe.  Thes^  tta^fs  Of  mims^  mimtf 
do  not  merely  present  blanks  in  the  terrestrial  surface ; 
they  oppose  greater  obstacles  to  the  intercourse  of* 
nations  tlif^di  sda^^^app^d  mOaiitiLiiai^  wMt  stormy 
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9mM^  Tbe  sUght  elevation  of  a  great  purt  of  the 
.tm^dc9fi  sasfl^  affords  a  vast  focilitir  to  inland 
^uiTigatioo;  and  w6  iook  in  vain,  in  the  laa&rtern  faot 
im^B^^^foT  raeh  openings  as  the  St  Jiawrenc^,  the 
MiwMwpif  Ihe^Maxanon,  or  th^  La  Plafa:  there 
i»^,,tii^is]o^9fie,  Bc^xc^ly  an  extanaiya  district  on  the 
efi#t  9£.the  Andes,  that  is  not  accessible  by^  these 
tgmt  iplets,  and  their  numerous  branches.  A  sb^ik^* 
i9g  Jlfll^rencB^  too>  exists  in  the  deaosity  of  th,e  on* 
IPi^  j|i(iabijf^^  of  die  two  regions :  in  the  west^  the 
thjgfiyse  of  the  popukttion  opposes  but  slight  bar* 
lieifl  to  <Hilonization ;  but  many  of  the  eastern  re* 
gisquiiiirfi  tooihickly  peopled  to  admit  of  being  easily 
c<d€^Mwd>  Khile  the  natives  maoifest  an  e%uai  in* 
apditado  withtheir.red  br^rra^oathe  opposite  side 
(^lbe.Atlantic/ibr  civilizing  themselves. 

^.tmmng  Qurmtt^ition  to, the  piincipal  sizeams 
that-ifivk»n^ct  the  earth's  sur£Bu:e^  carrying. ifa^  super* 
flnow  M9.ias8  to  the  ocean,  disting^hing  its.  decli- 
yitie#»  and  ponring.health  and  opulence  through  its 
fMim,  we  ishall  soon  perceive  that  the  Jargest  rivers 
laoig  n^adfly  be.  traced  to  a  small  rill,  descending 
from  ifome  ekvated  region.  These  rills  nnited  form 
biKHi)^.;  these  collect  into  rivul^;  and  these  €om* 
bined  iotm  rivea»>  whieh  wind  along  the  Ibwest'part 
of  tb^. respective  basins  till  .tljiey  find .  an  outlet  in 
thu  .Ma» !., These  basins  would,  perhaps,  i)onstituto 
tiia  hflst jpl^cal\divisii>nof:  the  earth's  sm^sbce,  and 
ar0.:ofifni;.faonnded  by  high  ridges  which  separate 
thwi completely  from. each  other. .  The  size  of  the 
ri]r^  is  .generally,  in  proportion  to  the  heq^t  of  its 
somvifi^  and  (the  extent  of  its  basin;  it  is  also  af-^ 
ft^$ii.,hj,i3m  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  that  re** 
gia^f  jtbenafauseof  the  soil,. and. the degroe  ofenia*^ 
p(»ataaa«  Almost  all  large  rivers  are! subject, to  a 
ciHisidan^e  variation  in  the  qnantity  of  their  watecj 
iBaniFHi^'them  to  occasional  inandations,  iivhieh,  in 
Uie  trefkicalregiozis^.are  usually  periodical.  !Bi6 
on^.imtfince  of. this  land  with  whkii  the  ai^nts 


ymrt  acqaid&ted,  maB  tbe  Nite;  and,  aa  it6  cii0se 
was  theatt|ifcnown»  tbey  conaideted  the  pheiMJiMlAm 
08  oae  of  the  mysteries  of  Nati»e«  Sobaeqa^4^9y^ 
ri0S|  bofrerer^  hayesbowatbattbis  waa  byno^oMoii 
aiSoUtary  instance,  and  tbat  these  perlodipal  riaisags 
of  the  tropical  rivers  are  owing  to  the  bea^yawHs 
that  fall  at  certain  seasons.  To  enter  in^  toSr 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  ppodaoci'  (teaae 
raias,  wonld  lead  ns  beyond  the  ptescrihad^Ui^Ma 
oi  the  present : Essay:  we. shall,  tber^otej  «i0rel^ 
giTe  Mr.  E^imtane's  acconnt  of  their  eoflMn^iee* 
ment  and  continnance,  as. tbey  are  observed  ia 
Iadia»  and .  which,  with  some  dight  niodjfioalieiia» 
is  equally  applicable  to  other  regions^  .^  Tbe^  ap* 
preach  of  fhe  tnonsoan  is  annonnced  by  vast  masses 
of  clouds  that  rise  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  advancing 
towards  the  north-east,  gathering  and  thickening  as 
fhey  approach  the  land.  .  After  some  tiireatening 
days,  the  sky  assumes  a  rtrouMed  appearance  in  the 
evening,  and  the  monsoon  sets  in  g^iemlly  during 
tiie  night.  It  is  .attended  by  such  a  violent  4ihiaifcr- 
storm  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  those  wlA> 
have  only  witnessed  the  phenomenon  in  a  temperate 
dimate.  It  generally  begins  with  violent  blasts  of 
wind,  which  are  succeeded  by  floods  of  rain.  ^  Fte 
some  hours  lightning  is  seen  without  intermission ; 
sometimes  it  only  illuminates  the  sky,  and  shdws  the 
clouds  near  the  horizon ;:  at  others,  .iti  discoviam  the 
distant  hills,  and  again  leaves  all  in  darkness ;  when, 
in  an  instant,  it  re-appears  in  vivid  and  successive 
flashes,  and  exhibits  the.  nearest  objects  in  all  the 
brightness  of  day.  During  all  this  time,  the  dislattt 
Aunder  never  ceases  to  roll,  and  is  only  silenced  by 
some  nearer  peal,  which  bursts  on  the  ear  with  suen 
a  sudden  and  tremendous  crash,  as  can  scarcely,  fail 
to  strike  the  most  insensible  heart  with  awe.:  At 
length  the  thunder  ceases,  and  nothing  is  heard  but 
tte  continued  pouring  of  the  rain,  and  the  rushing  of 
tile  riaing  atreama.' — ^^ccotm^  of  Cabul. 


^^9m duiif  |lift>j«<$f  WD  sball'oiiljr  tobjdin  the  follow- 
talftttt<o(^^me  of  ^tbe  pifncipd  rivc^ris  on  the  globe, 
ar^feonHpflyftd  with  the  Thames,  taken  for  unity. 
9lMil^tfeede'/  fte  approstimaie  lengths  may  readily  be 
ftiiHlwl'lA  English  miles,  by  mnltiplying  the  propor- 
UMftl^ttmibets  by  180,  which  is  nearly  the  length  of 
NW  Tttiim^i^/fellowing  the  windings  of  the  streani 
frotf  its  most  distant  fountain,  to  its  junction  with 
ItetiieaM'the'Nore.  When  it  is  required  to  convert 
Iha-'ipMipottional' discharge  of  water  into  known  mea- 
sw^  ^tfiMtiply  the  given  numbers  by  1800,  and  the 
vis«il  wiH^  be  the  ntimber  of  cwUcfeet  discharged  in 
a4M»tad;'M  multiply  them  by  -4,  which  will  give  the 
aimiial  ^ischatg^  in  mMe  miies. 

"Ki^.^.i.i      ..;■  Europe; 

ti:2U*Sf       Pf^PNT*        ArCttOfBMin       Prapor.  Mag.     PropM-.  QquiU 

JStoerr.        Length.       iQ  E.ng1isb  Miles.       offiasin.  of  Water  disch. 

lla^i**;..* 1 -5,500 1  ..: 1 

IMlKi:  *M*M^..«4iv— ^ 70,000u....» lU.: 13 

i*o\.v;^. :.2j„ 27,000. 5 e 

Biwi:.....:........4|. 50,000 9 : s 

Diiinhig    ,^««..»««9j.«..*««,.«..dlQ,0Q0«...^..«.»..56  •.••••••«•••••«••. 65 

BAbWV'  ...7| 1200,000 ..36  36 

I>6il1..:..< .7|..;. a05,000 37  .38 

-*••"■  '  •"  Asia. 

Woig»  <^-—.i^l4 ,i.  500,000.*..^...    94 80 

Kwlffftci^,  -«Mi  9f«...^..«  23P,000..^....»  42  .....•.•.•.....  60 

IndoT    ............ltj:...T....  40iOr,000 72} , 133 

(Wa^»'V. 10  420,000 76  148 

MatJ^tSiv  ff littr3H«»*>»>»*-  760,000 188 -366 

Aiiuf£>  •••w».*««.»16 '•,.«M>»«'00(^000»*»«**«««  164  •«••..•••••••*•  166 

Una!. ...135 960,000 174  125 

Offct^;..... 15  1,800,000 236  179 

'  '  *''                                         Africa.' 
)lito''i^4..Ui«...«.18|.........  Unbertain 90 w  290 

■•  i     >'    ■'  AMBJtiCA. 

tacra!rk«}2»i <^>^ i<»  •••• "« 

I     mfiiiiippi  ......19  1,360,000 fU9  338 

I     UPlvto   •«.......idi......  1,240,000.........  225  490 

inclji^  the  l22J...„.  2,177,0(?0,.. 395  .,,... 1280« 

'■II    ^. .        ....II.!  ..Ill  I         iii.i».^-|.W i«        *        I         .     ,.■, 

'  Supplement  Encyc.  Britannica,  art.  Ph^neal  Geoffrapkjf, 

e 


.The  tt^eoTf.  of  Ui;e§,.wi|ii  .tl|^.  9f!iJ^ifl¥i4iMiVim^ 
or  fhe  oces^D,  would  iia^iu»l]y  iftUaw  ttu^ 
of  rivers^  did  our  hi^oita  adiiiit  ^f  ihe*  ieXm^fMom; 
but  for  the  nature  of  ihe  iforinaK>  wiilli  the;  B»M»oflH, 
specific  £rayity»  temperature^  tide^^  aBd  <|ijpy<fc4hor 
principal  plieoomena. of  the  latter^  y/^et  cjuika^f^t^S&r 
to  Chapter  III  of  the  Iutrpdii4^onil0>^e  jj^^ 
Geography  ^ready  mentjimpied/        '   ;     r     -r  n 
.  That  ^cijive  and  in¥isibl^Vfluid>  4fstu^niimti^  <h^ 
atmosj^here,;  ^hich  eiiyalo]pMps  <tbe  efai^j  .em^c^mf^oii^ 
pates  in  aU  its  i^otions^  is  ona-  of  Ih^e  pi9»^  ^eje^ 
nients'  in  the  economy  of  Natufe*     It  i3  leqUiiUsr 
essential  to  the  suppprt  of  anil^naLaiid  yfg^taftle-tifo^ 
and  its  phenomena  are,  therefore,  j^mpoi^tant^ 
of  physical  geography.    It  ja  not,  howeyer,  its  cbe- 
micaJ  or  meclianlcal  properties,  but  the  iiifliiejfic^  of 
these  in  the  different  regions, .  and  on  the  xm^&i'Pf^ 
duct;ohsbf  the  glahe,  that  is  thepro]^-^^ 
delineation .  in  •  ihe  present  essay/    ^e  air  isr  a  Va^ 
laboratory,   in  whiidb  Nfi(ure  cpnsteiiti^y  perforaiua 
numberless  proc^seies  of  ianaiysis,.  soltftion,-  preei)^^ 
tatioD,  and  combination .    It',  is  an  immense  reci|ittot^ 
in  which  all  the  attenuati^d  and  f<|atiIi2sed..j>io^ 
ductions  of  terrestrial  bodies  are  received,  agitated, 
mingled,  combined,  or  jwpaxated.     Gonsidered'fn 
this  yiew,  the  atmospheric  air  is  a  clikos;  ahfil^- 
terminate  mixture  of  mineral  vapours,  vegetable  audi 
animal  moleculesj^  seeds,  and  e^s,  thr<^tigh  ^hieh  tife 
luminous,  the  calorific,  and  the  electric  ifluids,  inc^i^- 
santl^  pass  and  tejpftssin  all  directibns.    By  insi- 
nuating itself  into  all  the  vacoities  of  bodies,  tiie 
air  becomes  the  chief  agent  by  wbiidi  Nature^  fl<^ 
complishes  many  of  her  imyoTtant  changes  in^e 
material  world.    All  terrestrial  beings  pay  their  tri- 
bute to  the  atmosphere,  and  all,  in  return,  receive  the 
principles  neceissaiy  to  life,  to  vegetation,  and  *pfeF- 
haps  to  organic  existence,,  from  its  stores.    The  air 
was  antiendy  considered  as  a  simple  fiuid;  4>ut 
modem.,fici«ica  has<howp  that  it  isa  compotmd  of 


PHTWiMm^MltflttiPHY.  Tifxv 


tMttiottte  MM^gas,  HI'  tUe  propor- 
imifMSi^giMfi  ^9to^03iygeft  Is  mt  pelrl  vrhS6h 
iB^ipaiMaHuiitttltffi^  mH  'toM^aMUtUt,  hf  which  the 
m»t»iiBiimsti  ftMP  «iruaiiigt&a^«^  WHh  the  atmois^ 
ph^^kuflaiitoj  Bttt^  {^teutt  «thd<^^  ^!  ?cMl^  4nd  set 
Hlft  iwqpgeaiiMi;  atidAtb^llie  e^ifiltbrhim  of  the  mix^ 
limtiliiCtttetMrtljr  ^^i^rvBcl.    1%&  aqiieoai^  tapouf 
i^i,pwha|Ri,  Hh^  most 'kn^iHolt'  ingTeH|;«nt  that  i^ 
muKAmilkikll^kLtm69fbmt  Aotettl^ ;  sltid  f>r.  T^bm^ 
«w  4bM[^A:<tetqiMAtl^  ^ri^  Ifok  ^^h  tt)  ^^^th  of 
timliUk4lh  atluMptkifirte'  Huy^s^  a«^)oi'^Hng^  to  circiim^ 
KbMnt: .  M iL  -Ailfon  i)»  also  df  opiiiibn  th^t  tb^ 
iMidteitqimiitily  of  laquebiHs  tapbw  h^d  ih  ^dlhtioli 
^J^mnmim  nboiit  ^Ih  of  Ae  iflb6kf  coftibonnd  fluit^. 
j^SnviisNlnU<Sr^  d^  wei^f  of  9ki  ttCaibsph^re  is  aliso 
mfmwiAmli  ipt^i^,  bjrte^feteifiHiir  #hich  water  ii 
nl^Jlo  c  tiMJi  hieSyM^  of  •SB  or  ^.  feet  in  a  commoii 
Sni»f^>l^|dUttevMVy  Btand^,  nefei^lh^j  level  of  the  seal 
frpp  S8>  Aa^'iMQ^s  b%h  itt  the  cOtambn  Irarometef. 
lib^|>Mve»l&iit<11»  attiio^l^beM^  presatire  is  neMf 
H|filsii4li'^?v€ft9t,«9iiaTd  ia^K ;  and  it  ha«  beeh  Aei^t^ 
jfj^bjftJXiBiptr  that^e  fhiSi&hbiwten  the  weight 
(^(j|ptito|qjMie  ak»  and  water,  at'lfte  tefameratttre  of 
ae&;/8f  dmbtenheit'^  fketmometer,:  id  as  1  to  77^*3: 
'ShaKiMmtticiijfff^t  the  almostyliere  is  lik^ise  anoriiet 
of  4ts  nqdttttM(6  pfoperti^s,  and  is  dos^iy*  cobnedtdd 
iri^4biil  ttotioii  4o  which  it  U  eoAstantly  sabjectl 
Mi^nlLas  wilb  that  silent  and  inf i€|ible  process  i^i 
mwQTnttaa,  b^  wtiioh4he' watery  tnlasates  that  float 
jopbtn^iqppeisr^oaid  ^^  supplied.    When  these  ar^ 
l?lP|jol»iyed><»kh-ac€tl>lltttafc^  rapdurs,  they  becotn^ 
ta^t^a^>ooJid$li£iM<t6  b^  stipp^rted  by  Hke  air^  andf 
0q^ipu9>.AriM|Werfi>  descend^  wh!<>h  di^se  joy  andf 
f&at^>^9^r^^9^1A  fhait  ^onld  oihervrise  becotnci 
biiin^i4Ud^0solalf^.  "' 

>9aae  .li^n^Mltir^  of  the  atmosphere  &  not  onlV 
inl i<W<>ily '<tfftii>Wtea  wittt  ^1  tte  t>«et¥d!i^  propei^- 
aU^'imit:^  tM  by»T^t^Ii4ttl  inflcMnc^,  b^ttion  v^ge-* 
tebiBJiiiid«iikMlli!i;i>  i^^        gi^Mtm^asamregbhtid'.^ 


iiMvi  -DftMm^cmM* 


It  is  thisi .  ivA^B .  QCQttbi&ed  mik  ita  j 
Mnstittitafi  that  stal^  of  tbe  m  iM6hi$A 
the  modem  acceptation  of  ibm  word  eliaiate^*  >9ndii 
ill  doubtless  modified  by  y^moum  oic^omslaaceiU  hmt 
^  two  pri,acipal  cf^ises are dtetanoefiromi dwnB^pm^'^ 
^  and  beigbt  above  the  l&v^  of  the  sea.  .  TfaeMftfcie 
g^nenvl,  while  tbe  other  influential  cu:c«mataA<ietMU^ 
merely  locaL     The  effect  of  eleva^n  .is  etrmiglf. 
exemplified  in  ascending  any  of  the  high  mam^^fdm^ 
even  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  an  ascent  oiiapw^m 
or  eight  thousand  fe^  in  perpendiculaj:  heigfa|«AiiA» 
a  climate  similar. to  that  of  the  mild  connlmtf  oi 
Europe;  while  five  or  six  thousand  feet  above»tbsi^ 
the  climate  of  the  polar  regions  is  etxperimoeAf 
and  those  towering  summits  that  rise  still  bagbir  «re 
covered  with  perpetual  snow*   Winter  likewise  pitgwg 
in  full  vigour  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  ^hlW>^  ^ 
hlpssoms  of  simng  a<|om   the  midland  plai^ft  cMT , 
France^  and  &iren  ^e  sopthem  r^;ions  of  our  iO^^m 
country.     This  beneficent  dispensation  of  Na^iw 
greatly  extends  the  habitable  regions  of  Ae  tonid 
9one ;  and  as  the  jd^teaux  of  the  New  World  lei^cv 
a  temperate  climate,  and  the  elevated  land»  ef  .  Mieu^ 
tral  Asia  extend  the  cold  within  30^  of  the  eqiift- 
tor,  inild  and  salubrious  countries  may  yet  befoioid 
in  tbe  very  heart  of  Africa.    The  exposition  #f  a 
country,  the  prevailing  winds,  the  heigmand  pe»kio9a 
of  its  mountains,  with  the  nature  of  itS:  soil  wdth^ 
stete  of  its  cultivation,  all  exercise  an  influence^  on 
its  climate.    As  the  general  tendency  pf  the  .OfCiBfmi 
is  to  equalize  the  various  temperatures  of  the  i^ot»^ 
its  position  and  vicinity  must  modify  the  dinuito^tf 
any  particular  region.    This  is  most  expeiien^e4  i& 
tropical  latitudes,  where  a^ei]>etual  sea?  hreeve  di- 
minishes the  effect  of  solar  heat  in  the  acyaeent  conn* . 
tries.    As  striking  examples  of  this  effect,  the  Poly- 
nesian Isles  maybe  mentioned^  whichenjoy akMfsUi 
}»erpetual  spring;  while  districts, e^pally  &voiir%hle 
m  othex  rep€ict$«bnteneompfi3a^d  by^exteasijre  tsaots 
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iirithMiin(d|HiFibiMtity  of  «dld4«an^W^>lftltl$8[tM 

aMMticMrfaiti^^-  4)i^tf6r(ll-Wi^t  tdki^  of  NbhvrM^ 
pmsMMa  good  example.  ^iiids>' too,  hai^'« 
sttMg^s^tendeacy  to  equalize  the  temperatnre ;  and 
heoo^njM^Vjpii^ailuig  i;^b^s  of  a  country  gteatly 
aftbt^iteJ>g<88ife;; ;;;TO  T^^clily  assume  the  cha- 
metet^  Jdf  <lli^  4-egioM.  -o¥€¥'#hicb  they  pass:  Those 
vA&d»)i^»i|ti6far  cottstantiy  ^  blow  from  eas^  to  west 
b^lM^6t»' 'the  ft^mcsV*' ren^^  the /eastern  side  of 
fluimWtrtJ'^Oiiaej^  matt^fh^  western,  When^  fiief  sWeep 
(Mir  «M:ift^MiliMFtbb  contrary  ^H^n  the jr  trafters^ 
tlii4ftid|ut1itkM^«j(fe¥i  ft»  in^M^^  ^bWm- 

p*M^>fiNANM»^cbtet)al^d'^itb^  «^  wiestem  partd  of 
Hm^ym^fh^^^^^h  IMitUd^s.  The  latter,  for  iM 
a<illtWdlttk?)ltll<MJ[b  thtich  hoffer  tfian  ^6  ehslmS. 
cmMmf^^m  «bb4intot>/>  Vaerb  Is,  hoWet^r,  I^sitf 
d|ftWiyife^|fet<vefeb<tb6  eaisfem  and  weiteth  iOUfreti^W 
the  WeW  yfikld,  for,  in  arritiiig  at  the  latfe^,  tti%  v«^d^ 
is*»IIIWh»jr#HFec^ing  tt^B^er  th^  sn6w-clad  stltfamlts 
of 4|fe  ^AiA%,  to  its  prOgt^si§  to  the  westetFn  c^oast.  ^ 
^^Iia#f6ii^>be«n  ti^owii  «hat  the  teinpei'atur^S  of 
iMM^UH^isr  ftftiae/  t^e'  i^ame  parallel  of  latitude, 
*  '^^  '*%fi5va*fed  WiaWiVetbe  leva  of  the  i^ek;  ard| 
W\  bhd  tM§lfake^'^ce  niore  paftlcttlatly ' 
e^OMaJaa-  NfeW  !Wt)i«fe.  Baron  Hum-' 
^alSb  «0tii6  Iht^i^bfefffi^'  'feseai^clife*  oA  *  thc'^ 

.^ ritflieatover'th^^fflbbe;  Anrf  fife  fitfdS  that! ' 

tbtf^A$WMMr«ll^,ot^ba^  teinperature, 

giW'<B6**fltoWflii^  dfiferehces  between  the  west  or 
BifMtt^  ^t^'Mf^  east  or  Amefica':^ 

-  .far*  -^a/ J;Vefc^^.ithc  iii^eankftie    '  '     "  "        ' 


M  Tamw0b  pbilMOffliM  flIatM,  .in  Urn  ■ 
im  to  J^WMi  ^kmimimi  flwBltf  tile  wmm  liimyigkiawm 
m£  tbm^^qaedm  im  reekontA  1»  hall  tkM  UfiafiHitaiii 
arill  be  .fimpd  on  tbe  Old  Oootiimit  td  4k6^(MMltn» 
ijbm  Nem  CoaliiieDt  al  Sff".  Tht  dMMrflpce-liKnngu 
4lMM€»BEtiii«ita^  howerer^  will  he  beltef  MiiKt#ttb 
^^iritovMirsiiiallTtEdde:^  ./ .ci^ai^oxi 

,  >  .    ,  :i4itiMp«.    .  ^UL  Continent.  »«« CSMMIlgitlt**  j 

^'         SO  0-n (W'  '  ^^^Y 

,        ,  WW       ^••••#««t*,M*««»iM«.  0*48    ••M»«a4«4«*«f»«***.4>V'i|V'-f  x'*^ '^(l-/*. 

^<  .      00     •^^•••••••••••^•••*  l/'Of   •^••••••••••••••M»#  U*i<j  ,       'Lit J". 

\^    »     <  .  .      -  ••       /  "A  J  *^  XVJ  ^s 

i .  Tbe  finaa  <«riiich  mark  the  cqval  tMgpaialniifQftf 
^wiater  are  diffeceot  fraia  Aose  whkh  i«diraia  §tff^ 
flttiw  iA  auaamer ;  and  Hxe  dbovm  fvopOftiniuiiidlQWIt 
Iherefbre  hold  good  at  all  wasoiis.  Tn  tiiMmiiy'riif 
the  geogf  aphy  of  Plants^  it  is  abo  of  iiii]|^MPleipNMll> 
di^r&ifnisfa  hettmmi  the  meaa  ten{iiecalii|io^>of»llA& 
joar  and  tbat  of  tbe  summer  mondir;  xbiit  i»Ktfie 
ftatticulars  on  these  and  other  kindr^  ikqptei^ite 
must  refer  die  reader  to  the  lahoiions  ^vrovk  tMmtif 
iMommonded  tobisnotioe.  .. 'v^i; 

None  of  the  varying  jdieaomena^peitiapss  eamoHfie 
m  greater  influence  open  physical  geogf«q^  4|lig|i 
Hie mMUnents  of  the  atmosphefe^whicb' wo  4el¥>- 
minata  wmds:  these  may  he  classed  oodat^^to 
duoe  heads,  of  constant,  pmodisaly  and  wMsMi. 
The  pevmaaNit  ^grinds  are  those  which  \iim9i:WKh' 
stantly  betiireen  the  tropics^  and  are  cal)ed^^iMie 
winds.  They  sweep  over  the  soi&oe  of  thesiii4H|^- 
oiis:wkh  naahated  and  wonderful  regolasto^  cl|'i«ll 
aeaaons^  e^>eciaUy  erer  both  the  Atlantie  aM  F^iflc 
Oc^aas^  taoiigh  their  directiMi;  isi  soliyect  to^isoitfe 
variations,  according  ta  the  relative  pasitimtol^die 
Sinn,  and  ottier  eiecaauitanaeBL.  The  trade  .^vhMvts 
by  no  mosiis  an  impetaeos  Imrrinane^  hnt  aaiMgay 
9»  proceeding  at  the  Yiite  otaeveh  toe%hl  ados 
In.  Iha  Indian.  Omi|»>  thk.  naMotamfihi 
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iBfltUNi  Uk  iiitecniftod  bjF  flM^^ptKiCKlic 

/WfWifffffrytfj  irhifh  WinrBtnad% 

jSmmm^ifkjhtii  tka^.y^at  in  ooe  direeUMt  «^  Ok 

dMM»^et^  nimMi  firott  tli#  cqniMite  point  of  dm 

wmMiii^otTte  change  from  oM  of  tkhMO  dueetirtifi 

4tl  IteftDft^  jfltnttended  with  variable  wind*  and  Wv- 

ricanes^  wMch  rendef  the  nayigaijoa  of  t)w«a  .a^M 

very  dangeroji^  j^.s^ch  periods.    To  thia  daos  of 

peno^^ea^^miBds  tibose  breesea  must  be  refeired  wbkk 

blow  frfn^l^^Uie  land  dmrmg  one  part  pfth^nali^ 

day*  and^som  tbi9  sea  dufiag  tbe  remaiadev,    TbeM 

are  conataon  in  most  of  the  maritime  distrkta  <tf  h^F 

latiiadet';  and  even  extend  their  salutary  effeots,  in 

mmft9iimtifmMA,  much  beyond  the  ti^opiiuib  >  ^Sbeji 

jm  waniBiricallM  land  or  sea  brefMRps,  as  On^^hifim 

ifiMHoilMMPfWak  Off  thf  otbet.    Beyimd  thaae  liapiti^  Ifein 

(Vi^^iiipfliicii^  sweep  over  both  the^  temperMe,  a«# 

pq&bMfipns  tctf.the  globe  are  so  Tariable^  bethfii 

Ar«^>ail4dji»eli0tt,  Oat  they  caimot  be  nedaeed.to 

lATkMiglildriBlea.    These  winds  n^iy  beconsidm4 

mmAifB4m  f^m  the  parallel  of  ae'' to  tho  polaii; 

4n&il»e]Uti|OAviiDle:  of  tbia  space^  but  especially  Jift 

the  higher  Ja^tudes,  the  west  and, soufli^wasfcwisAii 

i<(»jfllP4noflt  prevalanl^  while  those  £roai  the  t^oil^ 

tai|b  ^n^U^baps  the  leiMit  con^imon.   ,  <>,: 

'^^iyEfaAwe^  m  ww^ks  in  Tain^  hadniiiaaroiili 

Ifirp^ffMui  t<lvai»»rer,  by  tiiapeipetual  agitation  of  fihis 

MatdUkuidit.the  nft'li^y  of  which  must  be,  obviona  to 

frnP^MflAeotiag  mind.    Winds  purify  tba  ateospheser 

JhiD^Nimiltion^they  create;  thay dissipate  tlpeefflipv;^ 

te||^vijtedi|eoBirt^  and 

:ti^]:aiaft,li|^>twisport  the.  cIcmdailMtinedto  ^ 

iSmtf'iwmy'omihs  by  the  distribution  of  theseriKatMy 

JtaiWiMSior^llions*  of  the.  minuibe  seeds  of  vegetar* 

tfelphaini^.^nMied  widik  small. sails>  float  on  tha 

W|^^4>ff  Jh«  wjnd^  ai^  the  ctmph^tof  vagih. 

^ttitiims  JH^ta^^mifiim  imraeaaa  spuriag  ofkib9ji«« 

r.9tm  p^'Hf^  it  kito  a  b^taioy^v,  in  ^yi^j^omtifia 

-'  tMia0bttBis.adtf  clkMHiia&liaa  niTaBtedMand  indMtn 


mjf^^Oyijii  cbftdfdexed  Its  the-  gn!(6tt  Ai^M%iiaiMl|fr 
^tobfl  'toA4he  winds  ate  lite  .iild^fatigaMe  ^fgbtiUf 
ttiit  tiftipel  otir  Tei^i9^i;d  evefry  quaftdt.' '     •    *»^trri 
»^ii^4empeMxM  and  agitation  of  tt&  atmottpMEiii 
aff^rtbegreat  agents  of  evaporatiOn.'Und  €iii»ya#4]i4 
Of  «i6-%«€mtity  of  titiEi  and  dew  -by  whieti  tffKMnt 
tc^fMa '  ar^  >  watered.    £i>apdf^d/idi»  ^d6{»Ma§^^^ii|foii 
ftmrnlH^Msie^,  Inofit  of  wbieh  are  eS^^»^4'  Mlxft 
iHMi^tiiat  ft  long  series  of  ^j^¥atMisr4&n^t«lA 
M?t*lbr  dderminiitg  the  nil^^^ii^  any  giVen^f^iaBe? 
imd  ^^  ttito  iio  general  conohi^nd  ^6ali  ttfe  djbif fM 
fiim^^ttieiA  m  refe^do  €6  <ylher  places^  ifrnch  t^ss^^foi" 
Cbf^t  Hpo^ltmfi.     in  die  tonid  ^ene;^' has^^licMa 
MuMltMabtot  100  inobes  annaaRyt^fttlieMail^l' 
PiUd  SimB,  and  wi<ft  theisieaii  heiat^  ii  d^c^^lbt^MM 
Iffihdbe^ ;; laiAtf  iii ^riiat  9bntain  flie  avet^e  ^uikiMKy 
Hi^Mi^seii  not  fo  exceed'25ii^ches.  A^  evaporMJW 
ail<]^  rain  exercise  a  reciprocal  infln^ice  nj^M  i^'dt^ 
^(hei^;^ <they  hatv^  -a  general  tendency  to  wtt  s^|^tefehidttt, 
fti  refejT^tide'to  their  maximtiku  quanlSties;  bat^Ms  to 
dffiMaelied  *t>y  a  tliousand  local  -oanses.    Sti^^  f^6#- 
#^>'i&4b^'wise  provision  edtabUahed  by  tbe^lMa% 
AmOk/t  (^'Nature,  tbat  thef  most  raift  'tOSi  '1Wev6 
hottest  cIiBoate^,  Where  it  Is  most  ra^itiMls  ^   ^Sks 
|i<>w^^-£Hr%>'hoId'water^n  solutidn'Mcreaii^'^  a 
liipeh  gf ef^er  ^fatk>  than  its  temperatiu^V^^^Oii^* 
ftM^^en  two  masses  of  ait  of  diffbrentft^pttCi'* 
tfires^  fony- Saturated.  wUhmoiatare^  «te;miatefl?by 
flie  perpetual  u^itations  w&ieh  cobstailtly  di^t^i^fifAhe^* 
^0£te  of  tbeaititospbere/  the  compofiiid  is  ndltioaK 
pll£bll»^4lo1«bg  the  Wholfe  q^dfi^ltyof  #nt€hr4;Uifi 
ftiie^4WiO'.parts"€btitained;  and'u  preeipilallieil  tbbMf '' 
fehteMJtes  plaee,  in  the  form  of  tain;*  It  flier  fdio%r 
ateiofeffaere  were  ooitipleteiy  ^ilturated  at  W^i  'iti$t' 
eMittJfaied^haHt  Wbnld  notliold  more  Watei*  ia  Mla«- 
tMa  4Mn  wMld-ebVer  t&e  suifieice  of  fl«B"earth^<Mf"ft 
depti|^  of^  im^fes ;  and  €ons6.qnenfCIy/as  tho'iBoflilJIir 


bfriflili^i*  at  about  40  inches,  the  almospherk  bamidr 
iljliiiiBttie^^eYeral  times  renewed  in  the  eimraeof 
a^fiaiir*  M«  Cotte  found  that  the  mean  of  147  obMr* 
Tations^  made  between  the  12th  and  60th  degrees  of 
latMide^  was  81^  inches;  but  this  is  by  no  tneaais 
tfaB.«iediii&a.between  the  extremes:  these  were  113 
lAfduiit  at  Granada,  one  of  the  West  India  Istodii^ 
end,  15  inehiss  at  Upsal.  The  qaantity  of  rain  ali0 
varies  groaUy  in  mountainous  and  level  countries* 
lUs  is  strongly  exemplified  in  England,  where  fli«f 
mediui  depth  in  the  flat  parts  of  the  country  maybe 
Ukmi  at  84  inches;  while  at  Keswick>  which  fe  sita-f 
atad  among  the  mountains^  the  average  exceeds  ttl| 
in^es^.imd  at  Kendal  it  is  nearly  e»  mudi.  M« 
Hiqriioldt  diaws  the  fdllQwing  conclusion  from  Ub 
.ms0afciies.on  this  subject;  viz. 

'  JUjUitiid*.  Mkaisi  Temperate.  X^tli. 

eo eie-50 ^  96  iai^cs 

^       vv     ••••••••••••••(••••  99  *TD  •#•••••••••••••••••••   l*  •••••«••» 

Am'  aftcMition  to  these  observations  witl  readlf 
^Mibiei  out  young  readers  to  apprehend  the  import 
of  the:  word  eUmais  in  its  enlarged  tod  jAysical 
seii^.  Tbls>  in  rderence  to  any  partioulai  region^ 
iiiplie*  die  actoal  state  of  the  incumbent  almo6pkeni» 
as  lemilting  from  a  combinatioir  of  its  t^mpetatiM 
and^bumidity .  The  most  obvious  division  of  the  for* 
niei*iiint»hotand  cold^  and  of  the  latter  Sato  W«t 
and^dry;  and  therefore  from  a  combination  of  HMMi 
foUT'tMBft  we  obtain  four  distinct  climates* 

tiiMut  and  dry,  d  which  tfie  sandy  deserts  of 
AfMo«;  AfaUa^  and  various  othor.  regions,  as  aheadj 
gpeoified'in:  a  preceding  part  of  ^this  jetection,  affora 
sMuidaBt  eaumfies*  ^  There  tiie  earth  is  parelied  l^ 
thamniitigaled  rays  of  tiie  Sun,  the  radiated  heat 
becomea  extreme^  the  plants  Wyp^^k,  and  nltimala>> 

Mi1ief*D<aftd  iuMk  wUdb  Mbmrise  «GCi9i»a 
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^tt*f  pbiiioii  of  the  globe*    Many*  of  <lie  Ibw  par& 
bf  AfHca,  especially  near  the  coast,  witii  BmLgol, 
MiR^bpotamia,  Guiana,  and  numerous  ol;her]|MLaces 
tli  fire  torrid  zone,  deserve  this  appellati^^.    These 
rc^ons  present  a  complete  contrast  to  ttie  former; 
feVtfiete  pet^petual  verdure  reigns,  eiiidn&aiiy  spbdies 
^  ffie  vegetable  kingdom  attain  a^gigantic  growth; 
buHhere,  too,  enormous  reptiles '  ibfe6t-*he  grbtiiM^^ 
aSfdthe  e^alfittibhs  from  stogncidt  Ws^Jard  imjp'^tr^  & 
f  ^itilentf^l  IttSdence  to  fte  atmosi^^re.     ' 
*  iK  *nnfe  told  bM  dry  elitiifefe  ptevaik'Ifi  taetaj  parts 
b^flirdf  iul'b)[)e  and  Asia.-  Her6  ffi^Vater  is  i^me, 
fi^cP^'^  ve^et^tion  strong,  but  not  afeUi^aiit. 
-'4.  1^6€bMand  At/micf  cli^ate^  suc%  as  bnedbini- 
likteH'^itt'  Siberia  and  the  tioi^^Mp^Wof  Aifi^JiHm, 
where  the  atmosphere  fsi^e^etf«ny  loads*  t^Attfi^ 
and  vegetation  is  redui;:^  to  a  few  solitary  shrubs 

risisg feKin  a  carpetof. hard j^ moss. 

These  Climates,  howS^Vd-;  do  not  aliVttys  occur 
acc;qrdingfo;;the;fuirin^pb^  of  the  t^fitos.  I^y  which 
they  are  designated;  but  are  vJiriously  modified,  as 
fh^^^OToibfirr  e£'die  etenbents  prep6ndiil«tfi« .  Tibse 
kfiodlficat&oibiaie  cpqieflyiaftfara  di^liwt  kind^.t  tb# 
fane  ^aiirlfii^ftoiHPtiiesaltestiatibn  o£  tWoldiferent  clir 
Jiafa^iia:Ae:l^finie.Tegi€m;  &e  oilier  ifroiai  id.  grMA«r 
or  lqpar:|A«1addnce>idf  ahy  o£  this  fenr  :^Mi(^, 
bl^fhvl^erM  ttink,  onl^  two-  seasons  nJte^  &ix$^'ii^ 
■nit  dAd  flie^; 'the vtorrioet  is  c0iuiidei^';da  wJMteT, 
Imd  tUelatt^i^a^iiifn^r.;  ^biit'tbej^iarcT^dic^al  jqji* 
fR)ritidn  to>iifO0<^  season:^  via]kdei^ived:f  |l)epl>£»if 
tion  of  th^^'Siinifa:  tbe  Ecliptic.  TWtBmpeaea^Mne'$ 
tdorio  «a»^dtlt»[guMted:l)Jr  tfa^opl^^n^  .varittie  oi 
ij^i^  and  4rat»wi,  «ltl«rmtiiif:wite0ui^^ 
foyfiJ^ut^'it;  is  b6i«^to  1inE4afth  andh^Ottfa/rdbgilioarpf 
l^ilerfdlliall  the  lauottesskni'  of  fb^  seasotesrui  Ae 
ttodt^c^ptibMaad^re^lhiii)  Ixttb^i^otiiDTOgiQiit^ 
4d^«lffiiaicp4uitiKi^  iBp^g^aaSr  adt^mll!ii^:ofie]liYMih 
able  and  tempestuous,  while  in  summer  itia<pi|haiin|4 


of  sammer  with  lai^e  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
the  sensation  of  almost  pefpetnal  frost ;  but  as  the  Sun 
BeTer  sets  far  seveml  weeks,  and  Ip  some  places 
for  nipiitbfi,  and  produces  a  short  period  of  moderate 
warmth^  which  causes  a  scanty  vegetation  to  enliven 
the  arctic  shores,  the  term  is  not  idtogether  inappli- 
cable.    But  when  the  Sun  has  dissolvld  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  ice, -the  short  ahd  dubious  sun^mer  ex- 
pires, and  Fro'st'/iig^p  Vesume^  his  antient  sway, — 
the  Sun  sinks  below  the  hori«on,--^he  darkness  of  a 
protracted  wintdr  broods  impenetrably  over  ^  scene 
of  icy   desolatipn,  e^c^pt  when  the  Hiilobn  obtrudes 
her  feeble  rays  on  th^  gloom,  or  the  coruscations  of 
the  Aurora  'Bore^is  shed  ^  momentary  srfendour 
over  the  dreary  dommn.  .  Ajstjie  night  advances, 
the  $Ie^p  of  deatji  ^eems  to  wrap  the  scene  in  ii^ter 
ruin;  save,  where  the  dread  silence  is 'momentan^ 
brOK^n  t^y  the  tremendous  growl  of  the  polar  bean 
or  file  j^ndden  explosion  of  the  rending  rock.    Jii 
length,  the  life-giving  Sup'  re-appears,  but  his  fee* 
blebeami^,  for  a  time,  rather  serve  to  display  the 
wide  waste/than  to  enliven  the  prospect.    As  ttcj 
god  of  day  how  ascends  in  his  celestial  patibi,  the  ipj. 
fetters  in  which  Nature  was  bound  dissolve,  the  t^gf 
disperse,  and.  the  whole  scene  becomes  one  blaze  94 
dazzliiig  radiance..  Short,  however,  is  thisreigpo^ 
brightoess,  and  transitory  fiiis  elevation  of  temi^eran 
ture;  ine  partinggleanis  of  the  Sun  again  soon  quiver 
on  the  horizon, — the  hollow  blast  sounds  the  reguieflji 
of  th(9  jplosing.seaison, — and  '  Winter  rides  on.  In  hi^ 
car  o>f.$torms,  driven  by  the  whirlwind,  and  qanopie^; 
by  cidudi?  a^d.  .darkne;5s/-^Thus, 


'  fnn^SMlif c  utten^  nor  fb^  nor  UltmbM:  Tibix, 

,Stin  speeds  his  never-yaried  coarse,  stiil  swells 
'With  days  and  months  and  years  his  journied  store. 


IWJm^  •  ll9t1l€^H7€TmK& 


jgfction  HI. 
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.  VsGBTABLBS  and  Animals,  and  <m  the  H^uam 
Spsciss. 

Ab  o'«r  tbe  VMt  ercation  roves 
The  seatching.eye,  and  scans,  witbi  ea^er  gaze^ 
'       The  heauteous  robe  that  Sol's  refulgent  beam 
' '   '    *     Around  fair  Nature  throws ;  or  else  with  keen  " 

'  '    Perceptive  glance  the  insect  tribes  survey f,  *  • 

«,      ,       And  wisdom  sees  in  their  minutest  forms  ^  .    *' 

Or  from  mid-air  her  eagle  sight  directs 
To  where  the  scaly  monstiers  of  the  deep 
i  The  briny  waves  divide ;  or  thence  b^olds 

;    .         The  tyrants  of  the  forest  stretched  beneath 

The  wood's  deep  shade,  or  roaming  o'er  the  wild 
'    hk  quest  of  prey,  thy  works,  thou  Great  SupREire! 
.  .    ■       "bk  order  placed,  direct  the  mind  to  Taas. 

Physical  Geography,  like  many  odieT  sd^nces^ 
H  mote  interestiiig  in  its  effects  than  in  itself,  ta  pro- 
portion as  organized  and  animate  nature  ri^  above 
tmorganized  matter.  It  is  on  this  interesting  appti- 
tation  that  we  now  propose  to  present  a  fewr^matks. 
in  tracing  the  influence  of  the  phencHnena  already 
HescTibed  upon  the  diversiHed  productidns  of  the 
i^be,  the  vegetable  kingdom  claim^  the  firdt  place. 
To  delineate  these  vegetable  treasurels  iii  the  beauty 
<of  their  forni^  andthe  Variety  of  their  ramifications, 
i^longs  more  properly  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  geo- 
^pher;  but  their  distribution  over  the  different 
re^^ions  of  the  globe,  and  the  general  laws  by  which 
their  production  is  modified  or  prevented,  fall  strictly 
within  his  province.  In  cotntemplajting  the  general 
laws  of  this  distribution,  we  i^hall  readily  perbeive 
that  heat  and  moisture  are  the  two  grand  agents  in 
Ae  developement  <^  the  vegetable' tribes;  and  we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  admire  "Oiat  wisdom,  xriu^h,  by 
the  combination  of  these  two  simple  elements,  c]oihes 
the  earth  with  a  covering  of  such  variegated  beauty, 
aikl  ministers  so  profusely  to  the  convenience,  the 
support,  and  the  delight  of  man/ 

Each  species  of  plant  is  best  adapted  to  some 
particular  climate,  though  it  may  be  raised  in  others ; 


PHTSfteAt  Ofl06ftAl»HY.  tolV 

btit  in  tiiese  It  does  not  come  to  snch  perfection,  and 
there  are  regions  in  which  it  ceases  altogether  to 
eodiAi'  SBice  elevation  abore  the  sea  prodnces  nearly 
tbt  ikme  eflfect  on  climate  as  distance  from  the  eqna- 
tor,  and  the  mountains  of  the  torrid  zone  rise  abbve 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  they  are  capable  of 
producing  almost  all  the  plants  both  of  the  tempe- 
rate and  polar  regions.  It  is  between  the  tropics  mat 
Nature  has  been  most  prolific  of  heat  and  humidity, 
and  it  is  there  also  that  we  find  vegetation  most 
varied  and  luxuriant.  As  we  recede  from  tins  zone^ 
the  plants  diminish  in  number,  size,  and  beauty,  till 
on  tibe  shores  of  the  arctic  ocean,  and  the  islands 
enveloped  by  that  sea,  they  either  disappear,  or  are 
reduced  to  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and  mosses.  It  is 
Ao^^owever,  from  variety  of  climate  alone,  butftom 
Uns  IB  coi^unction  with  the  nature  of  plants,  by 
ifluch  the  diversity  is  produced,  Some  plants  re* 
quire  a  moderate  but  protracted  temperature,  and 
consequently  the  boundaries  which  limit  their  growth 
depend  upon  the  mean  summer  heat.  A  greater 
degree  of  solar  inftuence  for  a  (shorter  period  is 
requisite.for  others,  and.  they  are  consequenfly  regu- 
lated more  by  the  temperature  pf  the  warmest  months 
than  by' the  medium  either  of  summer  or  winter. 

A  Hmd  haaait  i&  as  obviously  assigned  to  all  tlKMie 
wfaidi  cannot  resist  a  considerable  degree  of  cold 
by  tl^  minimum  of  winter  temperature.  A  foggy  or 
sertoe  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  likewise  a  great 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  various  kinds  of  plants, 
for,  with  many,  the  direct  stimulus  of  solar  heat  is 
as. essential  as  a  certain  degree  of  temperature. 
'Qie.'Uiflueiice  of  climate  on  the  vegetable  kingdom 
.Willi  tl^refore,  be  best  illusttated  by  comparing  these 
principle  with  tl^  facts .  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  cultivated  vegetables.  As  the  sim]dest 
mode  of  accomplishing  this,  we  shall  first  presart 
a  few  general  observations,  and  then  direct  our 
attmtion  to  A»  aonesor  belts  which  are  distin- 

h 
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g^ished  by  their  piecB}iai^{Nw>c|iictif»is,  tiSimmmikwe 
at  that  extreme  whe^  Tegetatioii  either  rheeMues 
e^tinct^  or  pu^es  it«.  hmrdy  sens^  he&eatticjetetBttl 
snows.  ..ui  u:  ' 

;  According  to  the  researiQbeeof  the  Aode£iti«aUe 
BaroQ, HumboldU  the  species  of  idamtsai  pmMtt 
known  ai^  44>0QQ<;  Of  these  about  6fi00mp^rp^ 
fogam^m,  oi:  $upb  as  have  neither.  blassoiWJloBiffiai^ 
ble  means  of  fmctifieatiaii.  The  Temainlng  Bft^ACW 
9je  phanerogamow  plants^  or  those  which  ba^e/  ' 
ble  stamina  and  pisimia.  These  are  distiibotod . 
the  following  manner;  via.,  in 

The  temperate  regions  of  A^a ^..Mt»* 


Asia  Within  the  tropics  and  islands  ..•••••. ••»•»       "akwinf,. 

Afirica ; .:„...;     8/000 

Botk'the  temperate  regions  of  AmerkAi  ••«...-m 4JQ00- ' 

America  between  the  tropics— ^ •••••••..•   ^I^IXK), 

Kew  Holland  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  .     ^fiOO 

The  same  learned  author'  gives  the  following  prpr 
portion  between  the  number  which  grow  ia  dilS^rmt 
latitudes^  and  the  temperature  of  th^PfuralleI#;!.Ti:^ 

Mean  Ana.  Mean  Summer  PfQpoi>^Qf 

Latitude.  Temlperature.  Temperature.  Planto. 

(P    .•«....—..».•  810-5  ....^.•...•..  83o»6  .,w....^....  l«     • 

45      •••••••«•••••••  55  *5  ctf «••••#••••«. 70  *0.«M«*<*i**«W    ^'    » 

6S      ;..: 32  -5  ;. 53  -5  .*....  .\^ 

Within  the. tropics,  the  whole  monocotyiedkiioiis 
plants^  or  those  which  shoot  out  only  oneilobe  jn  the 
seed,  are  to  those  whoae  seeds  split  into  twa  lobes 
in  germinating^  :as  one  to  six.  Betweea  the  latib* 
tttdes  36°  abd  58^>  they  are  as  one  to  fonr ;  aad  at  the 
polar  circle  as  one  to  two.  In  Germany  the  former 
plants  are  to  the  whole  phanerogamouB  class,  as 
two  to  nUie ;  and  in  France,  as  fiFe  to  tw»ity-4wo. 
The  same  proportion  holds  good  in  North  Amerfca^ 
and  also,  aiecoiding  to  Mr.  Braum,  in  the  temperate 
zone  of  New  Holland;  while  in  Iceland  and  Lap^ 
land  the  catio  is  about  one  to  three. 

*  See  tte  PrtHeffomma  to  hit  ifova  Gene¥a  H8peeie9  PUMtarum, 


an  teteresttng  paper  to  the  French  Institute/  on  the 
4iitribiill6tt^o£F%<tii&fe  J^ff'^;  in  whidhhe  ^hovrn 
t&at^some  of  these  forms  lyeeome  mofe-  eonnnon  in 
{WnjugLftoin  the  e^foatoi^  toMHratd^  the  p^tes;  White 
Qiimm;  «ii  1hedoBtrary>  increase  fronn  the  poled  to 
thrvi^Mfof :  he  iikew%9e  auscertained'  that  others 
attiiAoiki^  ma^cimnni  in  the  temperate  80nes>  'tind 
tIMUitiislithotti  towards  the  equator  and  the  poles. 
By  Jc^fBsftlelrhigNaLe  manner  in  ^hidh  the  nnmerbns 
iiuaiii8dM'0f  iflaatsr  aere^  distribnted>  he  observed  that 
these  foittis  present  relations  under  the  same  imther^ 
makH^tes;  sa  that  upon  any  part  of  the  globe,  v/b&h 
we  bMw  the  number  of  species  presented  by  one  of 
the ^eiat  fkmilies;  both  the  whole  number  of  phan<e^ 
rogttttiotis  pkmts,  and  the  number  of  species  ^  ^at 
c<n»lil«ll&tiie  other:  great  vegetable  families^  may  Im 
estimated  with  tolerable  accuracy*  The  difference 
b^ilv^iei^tte  plants  In  ii^e  central  parts  of  Europe, 
Ittid  tibteebf^'^e  same  la^tiides  in  Nortli'  Amerlda^ 
ifi^th^i4if%Pri§  aiseionnted  for  by  the  dSSetenc^  of  tem^* 
pe^m^^oie'^in  ^ibes^  T^  constat' Pela^ 

tltma  0bl«»Yed  oni  the  stfrface  !0f  the^  globe,  oik  th^ 
plaiaH  frdM'titoequatbrlc^  the  poks,  ^reargaiil  traced 
In  tiMJ  mkt^t  of 'perpettiaL  snows  on  the  summits  of 
tto  <»»iHHtains.  On  flie  CordilleraB  of  t^e  torrid  20ne^ 
the  ]i<>rlteM  formn  in  g^eral  becom^'more&eou^nt. 
Beai^  i^  i#  that^'tlie  eiiotees^y  tlie  tiibtifeig^end^^ 
gnd  fl^igvanihgueMs  pfauits,  prev^l  at  QuitX),  and  cm 
the^Mamits  -  of  ae  Ande&.  On  ^e  ooKrtrary,  tbi 
lidbtaCtb^  the  «nbiaeeee^,  malvaceas,  and^  the  euphor* 
MaiMi^^  become  as  rare  as  in  Lapland*  The  analogy; 
boweverj  te  not  supported  in  the  lerns,  and  the  ^om^ 
p6tAt0  iplan^  (  The  latter  abotmd  on  tfa^  Andes;  but 
the-iSeraier  giadually  disappear  above  tiie  hei^t  of 
1800  iSf^thoitt^.  ^Thna  the  clim«te  of  the  Addes  r^ 
Bmnbles  ttat  of  (ke  noaih  of  Eitrope,  only  with  respeict 
to  the.  mean  aninual  temperatut<d.>  The  heat  of  the 
4iffnt^t  fliemste^iB  very  ^iferent;^  and  es^ei^ises  great 
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influence  on  the  jriiettoinena  of  the  vegetable  king* 

This  indefatigable  inqniier  into  the  lawn^^tttmB 
conclades,  from  his  researches  respectilig  tbSr'iduitB 
which  are  common  to  the  Old  and  New  WoMb,  <hat 
.many  of  the  mosses  and  lichens  are  to  he  fiHrnd  Uth 
in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America  and  infiwopa. 
In  reference  to  oAer  plants,  he  asserts  ^batibdix^ 
many  of  them  exhibit  nearly  the  same  pbysiognnmy 
in  both  continents,  three  or  four  tilioui^aiiid  /spedies 
which  were  examined  were  entirely  different^  •  Xmio 
of  the  families  are  exceptions  to  the  general  Imnr* 
In  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  common  to  Hx^buokB 
of  the  Orinoco,  Germany^  and  the  East  Indiei».  tlie 
number  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  species.    Etom 
different  researches  conducted  in  other  regions^-  it 
appears  that  the  grasses  and  cyperace6e^in:oaMie* 
quench  of  the  extreme  flexibility  of  their  organiaar 
tion,  are  the  most  generally  diffused  oyer  the.tiiro 
hemispheres*    The  tropical  plants  also  pttshi  theu: 
migrations  much  further  towards  the  south  ;tM» 
they  do  to  the  north.    The  fern-trees^  whicb  in  Abm 
are  rarely  found  beyond  the  tropic  of  CanOei^.are 
met  with  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  haye  even,  b^en 
seen  in  Dusky  Bay,  in  New  Zealand.    Qtb«  j^mma 
have  also  been  observed,  in  the  New  Worlds  j:iMdy 
in  the  middle  of  the  souOiem  temperal;e aoo^>  :  ,i  :■ 

'The  number  of  lofty  trees  in  the  New  Contiowt 
is  much  greater  than  in  Europe.  In  North  Am^Qlb 
there  are xme  hundred  and  thirty-seven.species  whosi^ 
trunks  exceed  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  while  m  £a<^ 
rope  scarcely  forty-five  species  attain  that. liieigllt* 
No  firs  are  to  be  found  in  the  numntaina  of  Si^lth 
America,  between  the  tropics^  though  fliey  newj 
numerous  in  North  America.  In  Laplana^.itbe  fir 
grows  to  the  hdght  of  sixty  feet,  but  at  the  Stivaits 
of  Magellan,  and  Staaten's  Land,  much  nearer  the 
equator,  scarcely  any  trees  grow.  In  the  teivpmijto 
Mnes,  the  same  spades  of  plasta  are  fir^^awtly 


f^m^  ffitMmiag  together  m  clasit^i  but.  tbis  is  veiy 
fidhddm  liie  can  in  the  torrid  z(in«»  ^hei^e  tbe  wLOCtdd 
Bomitaftmmi  ot  sl^kmL  Y9sn%tf  »oS  ti&QS  in  neaoily 
equal  (PMraportlow,  and  uniformly  .intermixed  with 
-eaiik.Qttter.5'     ..  ../i:  : 

dte:  tfae'.ftnifftQal  jegion^  a£Amerfca».  the  plantain 
o^^lMuutiiaf  (plu^MnahantovJ  .fturmsbes  a  principal 
vttkAfiwit  ftiodia  tlieinhabitanta^  aiad  requires  ft  mean 
a«MBl«to]Bpen|tiuFe  of.  fr6m  7^  to  ,82^  of  Fahrefi- 
heteii>»c>kfc  to  bring  it  to  maturity.    It^  therefor^^ 
«attbda:t#iabQiit  2P  on  each  sidQ  of  the.  equator i; 
batiietaa  ImUm.  lOP  jof  latitude  its  fmit  does  ncrt; 
ri^jat  a  gtai^  altitttde.lbaft  SOO  toises»  or  3300 
mtabATe  tbi  lUsTelpf  ithe  se^  If  .w§  consider  the 
^^uOheato.  wMbaut  .reference,  to.  their  respective 
WaiidB^  ywm  maiy  estimate  that  tjiis  planet  occupies  a 
ntexkf.54^.iB}bMadlh»  extending  on  both  sides  of 
ttei'e^catar,;  and   incliMJing'.  ^bont.  four-fifths   of 
Africa^  ame^aisAi^t  Asia,  and  onerthird  of  Ame^ 
Wfti  but' DOi^art  of  ihirdpe..  Nest  to  this,  the 
^i#b:cane  i(sacAmmim.  c^inarum^)  requires. the. 
vest  heafciSoiidliaB.a  range,  nearly  flie  same  as  that 
ofttk^taiiana*    This  plai|t.8pread&  ovor  a  space  of 
ahovtOO^^am  eachiside  olthe  e^uaftor  in' the  western 
benispliefe;  fov^  thoui^  tiie^  sammer  heat  is .  suffir 
cieolifc^ra  few  degrees  fufther^  the  rigour,  of.  the 
Hinter  destroys  the.  plant;    In  the  Old  World  it  is 
ciHivated  wi&adiiaiitage  as  far  as  36%  where  the 
mssn  annual'  temperature  is;  about  67^*     It  also 
flourishes  dn  the  table  land  of  Mexico,  atan  eleva? 
tim  »f  900i  toiswi,  and,  in  the  mild  ralley  of  Quito, 
at  a  much  greater  height*    Thus  the  region  of.  the 
msinr  caoe  incdiides  die  whole  of  Africa. and  the 
soatheni  6QBtKemity  of  Piirope»  with  nearly  (me*third 
of  Asia,'  and  4wo^ftb8' of  America.    The  cotton 
plant  f^MiyjptKni;' extends  still  farther  than  the  sugar 
caoei^  MdftMr^^hereverihe^mean  summer  tem^^ 
MM»e>r«tiits  Vd'^^.and  wiie|i«  that  of  the  wint^ 
<i>toiirt'^faB4ieh»w<4g\  .  U^JAiwltiTated  in  Americft 
h2 
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Bsli^h  as  the  {hirty-seYentb  parajle) ;  uk^Bfm9i9f^*t^ 
the  fortieth,  and  in  Asia,  near  Astracan,  to.^tmW- 
sixth.  It  also  climbs  thie  CordiUeias  big)i««>(lMMit 
tte  sugar  cane.  »•    nmtv% 

As  the  olive  (olea)  is  equally  iigured  t^tfi^ilfer 
extreme  of  temperature,  ite  climate.  occppiMlBdN^lt 
on  each  side  of  the  equator.    In  the :  01d^)f  Ofld 
this  extends  from  about  the  thirfy-fifth  to  thi^^GM^- 
tburthparallel,  but  the  belt  is  very  nacrawilllf  Ae 
New  World.    It  succeeds  when  the  mean  sumttker 
heat  reaches  71^  and  that  of  the  coldeii^t.nuHitibiiis 
not  less  than  42°.    This  last  condition  exdodea^  all 
the  North  American  continent  beyond  ibe,thirfjr- 
fourth  degree,  though,  in  Europe,  it  is  fraud  tincore 
than  10°  further  nortii.    Penetrating  still  de^fn^.ixito 
the  temperate  zones,  we  meet  with  the  yme(miU), 
which  flourishes  where  the  mean  annual  heatiis  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  degrees,  or  even  less,  pnirrjded 
that  of  winter  is  not  below  33%  and,  of  aiu)m!iri)a0t 
less  than  67°  or  68^.  These  conditions  are  reid|«dd 
in  several  places  in  Europe  as  high  asithefilfetii 
parallel;  but  it  is  not  generally.cidtiv{|t<4  wfUf  ad* 
vantage  beyond  the  forty-eighth.    In  North  Ame- 
rica, its  limits  are  about  10°  lower.    The  best  wiiraB 
of  the  old  continent  are  produced  between  36^.  and 
48°.    The  region  of  the  vine  may»  tb«ref(xriVt'be 
considered  as  embracing   a  ^ne  in  eaok  hemi- 
sphere from  about  30^  to  48^  in  the  old  contiiwii, 
anfi  from  about  30°  to  40^  in  tiie  new.    Tbis^con- 
sequentiy  embraces  about  one-sixth  of.  Amfffioii* 
one- third  of  Europe,  two-sevenths  of  Asia>  anAaiMr 
tenth  of  Africa.  ...,.,-... 

To  the  above  plants  succeed  those  pfodiielWP9 
which  serve  for  the  ordinary  susten^suQo  of  inaa; 
and,  of  all  these,  maize  and  poiaioes  are  th#»  WH^ 
extensively  cultivated.  Maize  bears  inqrit^oiB^lfr 
ture  above  68°  or  70°  of  summer  h<^^t«,:m«[|r 
gions  where  that  temperatum  is  not  jraalia(^irii49M 
not  ripen.    Its  culture^  therefore,  exteai4§'4|D||l  1^ 
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^^OftH^H^^abtmt  46^  in  Ameriea  and  eastern  Am, 
IfM  f^4siore  flmn  59^  in  Europe.  It  is  most  exten- 
Are^fbtflti^ated  m  Its  native  soil,  the  New  World, 
where  it  forms  the  chief  article  of  sustenance  for 
'lilitil  ^Vikii  and  domestic  animals  from  La  Plata  to 
'ttieiCttliadian  Lakes.  It  comes  to  maturity  in  four 
'  wifve'ttionlhs  from  the  time  of  being  sown,  and  is 
tiMM^ianUy  well  adapted  to  the  short  and  warm 
4Nnlte«ltt:of  Uiese  regions.  In  consequence  of  the 
«di|litetidn  of  fltis  grain  to  all  the  warmer  climates 
ol  thi^  g!€A>e,  it  spreads  over  about  five-eighths  of 
AuMSt^,  *  three-sevenths  of  Europe,  the  whole  of 
Afii^a,  and'  riiree-fifths  of  Asia.  This  plant  alsb 
fltmrti^Mtt'on' the  plains  of  Meitico,  and  climbs  tbe 
It0bnk»'«of  ^the  Andes,  in  other  parts,  to  the  height  of 
^80M  or  9000  feet.  The  potatoe  is  still  more  wide- 
ij^  4iftt0ed,  f6r  its  cfnlture  now  reaches  from  the 
fsMOmim  extremity  of  Africa  to  Labrador,  Iceland; 
attd^iiiplttAd.  The  Cerealia  (wheat,  rye,  barley;  and 
tmtk%^^9tit6ti68  so  essential  in  the'economy  of  civil- 
ifee<i'life,  lOtewise  i^read  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
gloti€^,'aBd'tblive  wherever  the  medium  summer  heat 
«»0lbed8  S3^ ;  but  none  of  them  will  flourish  in  the 
Imr^groniids  of  the  torrid  zone.  From  the  thirtie^ 
tiK'lli#  sij^etti  degree  of  latitude  may,  therefore,  be 
KOn^dered  as  the  principal  region  of  these  kinds  of 
|««d^,  4h6ttgh  .barley  and  oats  reach  nearlv  TO*  in 
J^m^'dr  the' most  favourable  parts  of  Lapland. 
Tbtesiiie  cerealia  include  about  five-sixths  of  Eii- 
M|^«^e-tenA  of  Africa,  three-fifths  of  Asiai  and 
iMii^ftfWtb  of  America.  These  proportions,  how- 
ever^ are  increased  by  taking  elevation  into  the  ac- 
MMktl'^ftflhey  ascend  the  Alps,  in  latitude  46^  to 
tll«ftle(ght'df  abbut  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tfetff  MfCik^casus,  in  latitude  4Sf,  barley  and  oats 
afiU'fl^Bd  6000 feet  in  height;  and,  on  the  CordiUe* 
iW^imd^  Ae  equator,  the  proper  climate  of  the 
mMLiml^H-fitoni  nearly  5000  to  more  than  10^000 
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j\lmo5t  all  regtoos  of  the  giobetgre  adapliib  tgdSbe 
growth  of  w^ed^  except  tho«»  of  higll  iatitadelJor 
gmat^^leyaticm.    1^  fpay  be  €oaBideffed'ft»i0aitQiidf- 
^g  to  about  69"  in  A«Kmca,  to  63°  in^  Aiqa^  ra»A7fk^ 
in  ^me  parts  of  Earope.    In  ptefidntipfftri^  MdT 
ei$mm^^  of  Ai9  reigfnlai^ -gradation  wbioh  tnkaiuplfltar 
^oj^i.the  majestic;  specieB  of  vegetaible»«f(9iinSi  a» 
ti^e  9uUry  regions  of  tbe  totrid  Eone.to  ilibe'lasiiMK* 
jb^fuice  of  a  plant  on  the  boi^ders  of  perpfHtiifilflMW^ 
it  wiir  be  sofficient  to  say,  ttiatcasMura;  eiKiltiQ^^ 
niaisse,  plant^ns*  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  C0ff(hc^ 
are  produced  from  the  level  of  tbe  «eavto  jantclMft*- 
tipB  of  5000  feet.    Both  cottcm  and  c0fiiw  exteiid 
considerably  above-  this,  and  sugar  Is- even  onltib* 
Tilted  in  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  Quito.  / »    <  4  --i  *  * 
.  ;AU  «K)rts  of  European  grain,  ^th  the  oak^^^id 
Vf^ous  other  hinds  of  forest  trees,  gmw  best'lit  «ft 
joleyation  ^ove  the  sea  of  between  60CM  and-SOOO 
feit;  beyond  this  limit,  large  trees  M  all  hinds 
begin  to  disappear,  but  some  dwarf  pSMeSvrite<to 

Jl3,<»0foet.  M    .   :ri\;..  ^ 

T^e  gnoses  clottie  the  surfinee  ftom  ^IS^OM^^te 
15,000  feet  The  only  plant  which  appe^-s^falMra 
tll^  altitude  is  the  lichen,  which  covers '  the  rooksv 
(|«d  seems  to  push  its  hardy  front  beneath  ^b^  siiow* 
'  m  reference  to  the  vegetation  of  Africa,  Mr.  Von 
B  uchy  who  carefully  examined  the  botany  of  the 
i^iftnd  of  Teneriffe,'  one  of  the  most  favouraMe  aito- 
atjlQns»  distinguishes — 

U^,  .The  region  of  African  forms,  ex-  V^iau. 

tending  in  altitude  from     .    .    •    .  0<to  MO 

.  2d,  The  region  of  vines  and  grain, 
l^om i aooto  480 

9d,  The  region  of  laurels  (r^j^to  ^» 

Wfica),  reaching  from 480  to  -880 

.  4<A>  The  region  of  pmtig  canamn^*^; 

4rom.. •    68et<^jBeO 

.  Sdh,\  The  region  of  tlie  retama,  spar*  •.>  . 

tiammMgenum,  from    ..••..   iSBO^to^lTW 
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18»mH>win  is  found  only  in  Teneriffe^  and  its  in- 
ferior lindt  is  1000  loiaes.  The  moontains  of  all  the 
odieriiBkBid%  except  Palma,  are  not  high  enough  to 
entecAis  limit;  and  the  aummit  of  the  Pico  de  lo 
Mackafiha,  in  Palma,  is  composed  entirely  of  naked 
aid  baflren  roksks*.  llie  gramineous  plants  are  very 
raie>;and  tbey  do  not  form'  a  particular  zone. 

'  U  is.  die  ^Hrrid  z&ne  that  possesses  the  vegetable 
tmsnres.wUfih  we  in  vain  wish  to  naturalize  in  other 
repoBs.  .  Tbeie^  fruits  the  most  succulent,  and  aro- 
niatios>tlie  mqat  pleasing,  are  produced.  There,  ve- 
getatten-anantfests  more  power,  variety,  and  bril* 
l]aii0y,,thaiiiin  the  temperate  climes ;  and  there,  too, 
the  intense  beams  of  the  Sun  raise  the  plant  into  a 
shrabrand  liie  shrub  into  a  tree*  It  is  not  merely  a 
ample. sap  that  circulates  in  the  vessels  of  vegeta«- 
Ufis^  bnt.<  balsams,  gums,  and  juices,  which  excite 
tbe  most  jdnggish  appetite,  and  please  the  most  deli- 
cateitastei  or  affoid  antidotes  to  the  maladies  that 
^SBsAnSBM^  humanity.  On  these  regions,  therefore, 
Nature  has  bestowed,  in  boundless  provision,  the 
oboJoQist.  of  those  plants  which  contribute  to  the  sus^ 
teaanee,  administor  to  tbe  convenience,  or  conduce 
to  the*  delicacies  of  life ;  while,  in  consequence  of 
tlieir'#le^vai)ed  districts,  she  has  not,  altogetlier,  with-^ 
held  tbe^productions  of  temperate  climes.  The  mul- 
tipUqity  and  variety  of  tbe  vegetable  tribes  are  so 
grefkt  as.  io  preclude  any  enumeration;  while  the 
abundance  of  the  verdure,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
blossoms,  are  such  as  never  fail  to  astonish  and  de- 
list the^^bserver.^ 

Nor  is  this  luxuriance  confined  to  the  vegetable 
tiagdonudone;  animated  Nature  presents  a  variety 
eqimlly  obvious,  and  an  adaptation  to  particular 
chmea  up  less  striking.  Some  animals  are  so  entirely 
fitted  to  the  sultry,  regions,  that  their  very  existence 
ift^dMnger^d  by  being  removed  into  higher  latitudes ; 
while  others  9^q  so  adapted  to  the  intense  cold  of 
^P^aris^ions,  that  the  hei;^^f  the  torrid,  and  the 
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mildAe^a  ^f.tlb  temperate  oonss  prove  efiMttftileittlJ 
!Xl)e  species  of  animals .  are  so  numeroos^ :  and  iitliBii| 
distributioii  a  theme  so  copious^  that  wfe  ««8titf^xiH 
fyit  ourselves  tot  the  developement  of  arfew-gmiiiil 
Measi  \  :  ,      :,  h>v 

TheAir^  the.eartb>  aad  the  watei9s»  teew  ^Ib  ttni^ 
mated  beings,  and  their  namber  is snchad  almoai  to| 
overwhelm  fhe  strongest  imaginatioik. .  ^Tb»  gnodeur 
and  magnificence  of  &e  vegetable  oreatiim  wmemirnDGt- 
ed  to  those  parts  of  tha  torrid  regicHiSfiffaare.iimrailfa 
and  moistaraabonnd ;  and,  thooi^tbis  is^g«mraUir4i»e 
case  with  the  animal  kii^dom^  some  of  1JieMtak,gi- 
ganticiof  the  sp^ies  inhabitrtiie  sews  rauftdHi^IHkle. 
Bome.of  the  cIs^sb  vermes^  of  Lkmssiisylaveidiftifled 
over  a  great  part,  of  tfaegi^e,  bat  wmsfMBtiestMked 
to.  particalar  regions.     The  ssoo{rfntes,  oiid  w^mrfi 
of  that  nature,  iare  c3iie%  confined  te  the  vMOK^^Mt- 
iHafes^  where  botlt  l£e  air .  and  &e  wat^T  axttiihfiwted 
by'tbe  rays  of  an  almost,  vectical  Siuii>  .Toto^Uttte^ 
liowever,.  is  yet  Jknown  respecting  tiiesebeii^^^inbicli 
seem  to  form  the  link  betweien  vegeteble  «iid'if«intf 
li&^  to  allow>  of  any  correct  dislpbotibn  bajngtaH^ 
signed.  /  Numerous  'kinds  jof  markieanseets  appear 
to  be  too  insi^nifiic^t  to  be  of  im{M»taiic&  il»/tfa^ 
geheral  economy  of  nature;  but  the ^mighty  affefete 
vfhich  axe  produced  by  their  countiiess  myiiads'-  ane 
truly  astonishing. .  4^oagst  these  woMears^>of^t)ie 
deep,  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  irook^^ai^ 
even  islands,  ^of  coral,  which  are  found  ivM^im* 
mense  masses  in  the  tziopical  regions  of  the'Pacifio 
Ocean,  and  some  other  seas.    The  immeiise  islaad 
of 'New  Hollandis  almost  surrounded  by  reefs  of 
tills  kind;  and,  in  reference  to  the  barrier  iOkAiM 
eastern  coas<^  Captain  Flinders  says;  ^^  We  songU 
fourteen  days,    and  sailed  more  than  900  mJdba^ 
before  a  passage  could  be-  found  through  *Aeiii -out 
to  sea/     Though  the  vast  works  of  theS^  injects 
a»e  principsUly  confined  to  the  tropical  psirts  of  thie 
Plix)iflc  and  ttie  Indii||^  Oceans^  they  are  not  wiloUy 
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oakaiwo  M  tbe  M^Bteifraiiifeaii,  for  good  coml  1b 
found  .nrcfeur  its  sonttiem  shove.  ImmenBe  myriads 
ofMDlBfiie  insects  likewise  abound  in  other  seas, 
anAteven-inthe  Arctic  Ocean*  respecting  which  litfld 
is  yet  known. 

Tii^lml^s  ofHris  class  of  animated  beings  seem 
to  ftttaidft  them  closely  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  while 
the  insecrts  which  people  'the  air,  or  dwell  on  the  i^ar<* 
ftee4»f'ihe  groond,  manifest  an  eqnal  affinity  witih 
the  regHsdrie^world.  As  it  is  in  the  equinoctial  re-^ 
gibns  liuit  vegetation  attains  its  greatest  vigour  an4 
hrxmiisice^  sk^  it  is  there  also  that  tiie  insect  trlbea 
aoqmreHieflr  maximum  power  aad^  brilliancy.  The; 
founts  of  Ibis  tftOne  are  peopled  with  such  multitudes,^ 
md  of  bae3^sa  bright,  that  t^  whole  sometimes  ap^ 
peats to<be  one anitndted  mass,  and  hot  unfVequentfy 
preseat^to  4he  nocturnal  traveller  tbe  idea  of  one 
tmbiiiaid«d  lAeet  of  fire*  In  the  midst  of  this  lu^u-« 
lianceof  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  insects  are 
fomed  <m  a  scale  of  magnitude,  of  which  the  inha* 
bitfta^  of  higher  latitudes  can  form  but  fkint  con- 
c^lioM:;  Imt  'it  is  frdm  their'  coiintle'Ss '  mllliohs 
alone  tliattii^  frequently  reign  the  mighty  tyrants  of 
the  ^de  doihainv  In  those  sultry  climes,  locusts, 
and  evein  flies,  sometimes  assemble  in  such  vast 
siram^^jand  move  in  such  close  phalanx,  that  they 
not  only  darken  the  Son  by  their  flight,  but  so  com- 
pletely destroy  vegetation  in  the  districts  through 
which  diey  pass,  that  they  drive  the  inhabitants  be- 
fore ^em  like'  a  desolating  tempest.  Nor  is  this  an* 
noyance  wholly  confined  to  these  tropiical  districts; 
wherever  heat  and  moisture  abound,  even  for  a  short 
period,  there  thd  insect  tribes  burst  into  life  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity^  and  at  once  assume  a  fprmidable 
aspect,  or  become  a  distressing  scourged  On  the 
wilds  of  Lapland^  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  or  the 

•  See  l>r.  Clarke's  Travels  in  Scandinavia. 
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diores  of  the  Mexican  Gul^  ihe  mosquitoes  Jtre^  at 
certain  times,  almost  an  equal  annoyance  to.man^ 

It  is  among  the  swamps  of  the  tropical  regions, 
however,  that  the  reptile  species. attain  their  utmost 
magnitude,  and  crush  the  large  animals  in  their 
enormous  folds.    The  boa  constrictor  is  there  to  be 
seen  stretched  on  the  ground  like  the  mast  of  a 
.  ship ;  but  this,  and  several  of  the  other  larger  kinds, 
are  not  armed  with  that  destructive  poison,  in  which 
the  terrors  of  most  of  the  smaller  consists.      In 
passing  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  reptiles  di- 
minish both  in  number  and  size,  till  they  cease  alto-. 
gether .  in  the  frozen  regions.    It  is  also  amidst  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  same  zone  that  the  lizard 
tribes  assume  their  most  gigaptic  forms ;  and  th^re 
all  the  great  rivers  abound  with  the  crocodile,  the 
alligator,  and  the  caymon,  whose  open  jaws  con- 
stitute a  living  sepulchre,  in  which  even  man  is 
sometimes  entombed.    The  seas  of  this  zone  are 
likewise  characterized  by  peculiar  species  offish. 
That  upon  which  Nature  has  bestowed  the  power 
of  either  dartiug  through  the  deep,  or  asceiiding 
into  the  air,  is  indigenous  to  the  Equinoctiid  Seas, 
as  well  as  many  others  of  the  most  varied  and 
brilliant  colours.    It  is  there,  too,  that  tiie  shark;  at- 
tains his  greatest  ferocity ;  but  it  is  not  in  these  seas 
alone .  that  the  finny  tribes  excel  in  magnitude,  as 
well  as  in  beauty ;  for  the  great  Leviathan'  of  the 
deep  rolls  his  vast  bulk  amidst  the  icebergs  of  the 
Polar  Seas.    Some  kinds  of  fish  spend  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  on,  or  very  near  the  spot 
which  gave  them  birth,  while  others  are  cou9idered 
as  migratory,  and  as  traversing  the  ocean  periodi- 
cally to  vast  distances  from  their  original  abodes. 
The  herring  presents  an  example  of  this  class,  and 
has  long  been  thought  to  breed  its  myriads  within 
the  A-rctic  Circle,  and  annually  to  visit  more  tem- 
perate climes.    This  migration  is  thus  depicted  by 
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thepoety  vrho  founds  his  description  upon  the  Tene- 
rat^  authority  of  Mr;  PennanV. 

Thus  from  Zembla^s  deep 
Ob  warmer  climes,  when  herring  armies  pour 
The  lifing  tide  of  plenty ;  to  the  San 
With  gold,  and  green,  and  aznre,-  many  a  leagne. 
When  Ocean  g litters  li^e  a  field  of  gem«» 
Gay  a»  the  bow  of  Heaven,  and  bnma  by  ni|^t 
In  every  billow  with  phosphoric  fire ; 
Their  march  innamerable  foes  attend.     Behold, 
In  light-wioged  sqaadrons,  galls  of  every  oamey 
Screaming  discordant,  o'er  the  sarface  hang, 
And  ceaselesfi  stqop  fiir  prey.    Lo  I  gannets  bage, 
And  ospreys,  pluiftging  from  their  cloady  height 
With  leaden  fall  precipitate,  the  waves 
Cleave  vdth  deep  daabing  breast,  and  laboaring  rise, 
'    Talons  and  beak  overloaded:  while  beneath 
.  Blonsters  marine  with  sanguine  inroad  gore 
The  looser  files ;  and,  floatmg  vast,  the  whale 
Insatiate  lops  tbs  impenetrable  host; 
Unbars  his  mighty  jaws,  dose* crowded  troops 
Ingalft  lit  once,  and  clasps  the  gates  of  death« 

6ISB0RNB. 

It  sh^ul^^  howeyer,  be  remarked,  that  the  difficulty 
of  aecopnting  for  ttiese  long  voyages,  as  well  as  for 
the  power  of  accomplishing  them  with  so  much  ac- 
curacy, has  induced  some  naturalists  to  think  that 
herringH  find  their  general  support  in  deep  water, 
and  only  rise  to  the  surface  at  certain  seasons,  when 
either  impelled  by  the  want  of  sustenance,  or  other 
natural  circumstances. 

Passing  from  fish  to  Birds,  we  readily  observe  that 
Natare'  has  endowed  this  part  of  her  works  with  a 
power  of  motion  resembling  that  of  the  insect  race; 
but  they  obviously  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  are  Signified  with  greater  freedom  and  energy. 
The  peculiar  construction  of  birds  seems  to  assign 
them  th0  whole  atmosphere  as  their  legitimate  do^ 
main;  but  the  food  which  Nature  has  adapted  to 
their  wants,  and  distributed  over  peculiar  regions, 

'  See  Arctic  Zoology,  and  Tour  in  Scotland. 
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widi  the  plumage  bY  which  they  are  adorned^,  evi- 
dently show  that  physical  circumstances  controul 
the  tenants  of  the  air^  as  well  as  those  of  the  earth 
and  the  sea.     EVen  those  which  are  possessed!  of 
the  greatest  power,   and  are  capable  of  ranging 
through  almost  illimitable  space,  are  restricted  eii;her 
by  necesi^ity  or  attachment.    *  The  condor,  the  king 
of  the  vultures,  which  inhabits  the  cloud-capped 
peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  hovers  above  the 
summit  of  Chimborazo,  and  darts  bis.  piercing  eye^ 
from  an  immense  distance  upon  the  sea  of  vapoora 
that  floats  beneath;  but  he  seld<nB  leaves  Ips  native 
abode,  and  never  visits  the  lower  tracts  of  t^e  same 
continent    The  great  eagle  haunts  the  Vgh^r  A||i9« 
which  he  scarcely  ever  quits;  but  the  osprey,  or  siea 
eagle,  is  more   generally  spread  over  the  globe* 
Numerous  species  of  the  par^  kind  are  confined  to 
the  East  Indies,  ^d  the  Archipelago  on  tb^  «»uth- 
east  of  Asia ;  while  the  celebrated  birds  of  parajElise 
inhabit  a  ^till  narrower  region,  being  found  io^  STew 
Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands  ajom/    It  has 
been  remarked,  th^t  the  feathered  tribes  of  th^tprvid 
zone  i^re  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  ttMm 
plmQage^  but  are  deficient  in  those  melodious  strAin^ 
which  cause  the  groves  of  more  temperate  climes  to 
resound  with  harmony.    The  most  favourable  risgion 
for  these  vocal  songsters  is,  jierhaps,  fronitb^j^Ptb 
to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.    One  of  the  mfi^  .1^* 
markable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  birds^  is 
•tlieir  annual  migrations.     The  swallow^  the  s^QJ^k^ 
the  crane,  and  several  other  species,  cm  tke  apprpacb 
of  winter,  abandon  the  northern  and  central  qc^m* 
tries  of  Europe,  and  either  retire  towards  its  south* 
em  extremities,  or  pass  over  into  Aficica*    Otli^s 
proceed,  about  the  same  time,  from  the  nortbem  di^ 
tricts  towards  the  central  countries.    The  ainanjiy 
instinct  with  which  these  migrations  are  conducted 
is  manifested  by  the  cireumstanoe,  that  some  of  the 
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faffds  (swidhma  and  storks,  for  iafltanoe)  wiU  ire- 
queutiy  retam,  with  the  venial  seasoD,  to  the  T^ry 
same  nests  which  they  constractod  the  pveceding 
year.  This  migratory  instiiict  is  also  stvongly  evinc- 
ed in  &at  singular  bird  the  pi#ii>  which  amiually 
Yisit^  some  of  the  smaller  islands  off  the  west  coast 
of  Biitain,  in  the  br^ing  season ;  particularly  the 
€alf  of  Man,  and  the  smsdl  island  of  Priestfaolme 
near  ^e  shore  of  Anglesea'.  The  Arctic  r^oas  ate 
as  distinctly  marked  by  their  appropriate  species  of 
Inrds,  as  the  Equinoctial  climes ;  and  there  is,  per** 
haps,  not  a  large  maritime  tract  on  the  globe  of 
winch  the  same  may  not  be  affirmed. 

O^fodrupeds  form  a  class  of  beings  still  more  per* 
fe<^  in  their  formation,  and  in  closer  allianoewith 
man;  whom  the  great  Anther  of  Natnre  has  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  sublunary  creation.  In  these, 
tooy  Hie  effects  of  climate  and  local  circumstances 
are  «till  more  obvious  than  in  Hie  other  classes. 
Thongh'the  (uiimais  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  general, 
preseirt  a  ccatrast  with  those  of  the  more  genial 
clittie», '  There  ate  certain  animals  which  thrive  al** 
most  equally  in  all  zones,  till  the  severity  of  the  Polar 
frost  chills  them,  or  the  hardened  ground  refuses 
them  subsistence.  In  this  class,  beneicent  Natnre 
has  placed  all  those  whose  services,  in  a  domestic 
cated  state,  are  most  useful  to  man.  These  are  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  goat,  the  dog, 
and  ttie  cat.  Others  may  be  added,  in  the  wide  d^ 
fusion  of  which.  Nature  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  been  so  bounteous ;  among  these  are  the  fox, 
the  here,  the  rabbit,  the  stag,  the  rat,  and  the  motise. 
These  common  features,  however,  leave  room  for 
^thfsrs,  in  which  the  different  climates  are  widely 
disiinguidied  from  each  other.'  Size,  or  ferocity,  in 
gMiaral,  cbaract^zes  the  animals  of  the  torrid  zone. 
Ihe  eembreus  elephant  dwells  in  the  depths  of  its 
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antient  forests ;  while  iiie  rhiiiocenys  and  thb  faijjdrt^bi^ 
potamus  iioll  fheit  huge  bulks  along  the  batiks; S^||tfr 
largest  riven^.  Others,  that  are  less  gigantic  Ifi  'foMa 
and  more  ferociotis  in  disposition,  the  li6n,  ^e'jtift^W 
the  panther,  the  ounce,  €ind  the  hyaena,  ext^  Mrat 
little  beyond  the  equinoctial  regions.  Thas'  Mhe 
also  produces  animals  as  remarkable  foi'thdrbWqt^ 
and  gentleness,  as  the  others  are  for  their  mii^esty 
andWfror.  Such  are  the  antelope,  the  siebta^ '  tfie 
cameleopard,  and  others.  A  still  more  striking In'aAr 
of  the  beneficence  of  Providence  is  visible  in '^Cfa^ 
peculiar  formation  of  the  camel  and  drbmedarjf^'in 
the  Old  World,  with  the  lama  and  the  Vicuna  ftf  thci 
New,  and  without  which  vast  regions  would  bd  dtRo- 
gether  impassable.  The  giraffe  and  the  quHj^a^ 
we  believe,  are  restricted  to  the  southern  ^e^ons  ^f 

Africa.-**  '  ' 

As  we  depart  from  the  torrid  zone,  the  WllA '  airfi 
lAals  diminish  in  size,  and  improve  in  dispdsttiti|il 
The  wolf  and  the  boar  are  the  chief  beasts  ot  pt^y 
in  temperate  climes;  but  even  these  willnof  b'eaf 
a  comparison  witK  the  mighty  tyrants  of  the  Asiatic 
and  African  deserts.  It  is,  however;  in  tbdt^pfe^ 
tate  zones  that  domeiMic  animals  attain  their  gteaMst 

Serfection.  The  horse  was  first  introduced  into  1ii6 
Few  World  by  the  Europeans,  and  is  nbv^  't6'fcc 
found  almost  from  one  extremity  to  ttie  other ?^'  In 
Europe,  this  noble  animal  generally  approa^dli'tiie 
polar  circle,  but  in  Asia  it  is  seldom  to  be  taietSfrSth 
beyond  the  64th  parallel.  The  ass  cannot  ^iidti^e 
cold  so  well  as  the  horse,  and  is  not  common  hefiAid 
flie*54di  degree  of  latitude;  its  most  Ibvonfabl^ 
climate  is  from  the  20th  to  the  40th  parallel,  Vllfert 
it  is  large  and  beautiful,  swift  and  dodle.  AS^'W^ 
approach  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  (he  tifi^'^'the 
^eep,  and  the  most  valuable  domestic  aMnMQs^ 
become  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  soon  aftert^r^s 
give  place  altogether  to  a  new  creation.  -Iff ^jHn 
wese  cold  regions  that  the  reindeer  nnites  tiie  frro-^ 
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peitiea  of  all  the  other  domestic  animals  of  more 
temperate  countries.  They  abomid,  too,  with  the 
eO^.the  sable,  the  ermine,  the  marten,  the  arctic 
fox«  aad  various  other  species,  which  Nature  has 
guarded  against  the  intensity  of  the  cold  by  a  thick 
covering  of  fur,  and  which  constitutes  a  valuable  ar« 
tide  of  luxury  in  the  most  effeminate  courts;  thus 
the  Very  means  that  have  been  bountifully  provided 
for  their  protection  from  the  elements^  is  converted 
into  the  cftuse  of  their  ceaseless  persecution  by  un- 
spaziagman.  Still  nearer  the  pole,  the  arctic  bear 
reigns  the  mighty  tyrant  of  the  frozen  solitude.  The 
arctic  fox  is  so  entirely  fitted  to  those  cold  regions, 
that  he  cannot  exist  south  of  the  60th  parallel. 

The  dog,  as  the  faithful  ally  of  man,  i^  more  widely 
spread  over  the  globe  than  any  other  animal;  and  is 
to  be  found  in  all  regions,  where  man  has  reared  his 
palace  or  his  hut,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  wild  state,  where/ 
human  foot  has  never  yet  left  its  impress.  The 
effects  of  climate  upon  the  dog  are,  however,  very 
obvious.  Towards  the  equator,  as  well  as  in  ap- 
proaching the  poles,  he  loses  his  voice,  and  his  bark 
IS  dbanged  into  a  kind  of  growl,  often  of  the  most 
hardi  and  disagreeable  kind.  The  cat  has  also  been 
widely  diffused  through  the  medium  of  navigation; 
and  the  fox,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  dog,  is  also 
to  be  found  in  the  most  distant  and  dissimilar  regions. 
They  abound  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  all  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  Egypt,  in  Ben- 
gal, in  Guinea,  and  from  the  northern  limits  of  the 
Nenr.World  to  the  St];^its  of  Magellan. 

f  A  general  view  of  the  animal  kingdom  sb^ws 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  extensive  tract  on  the 
globe  that  has  not  a  Zoology,  as  well  as  a  Flora,  of 
its  owu.  The  Zoology  of  the  marshy  plains  and 
wide-spread  savannas  of  the  torrid  zone  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  stupendous  mountains  which 
pierce  the  clouds  in  the  same  regions.  Other  species 
bound  from  rock  to  rock,  and  delight  in  the  highest 
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sammits  of  tiie  temperate  climes;  while  fliose  Hiofc 
ihbabit  the  frozen  plains,  range  over  the  pme^cIfidL 
mountains,  or  stalk  amidst  the  perpetual  snowaoF 
the  arctic  regions,  are  totally  distinct  from'  them  all. 
Those  that  are  indigenous  to  the  New  World  «re 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  Old  C<mtiAent. 
M.  Immboldt  observes,  in  a  paper  read  to  tlie  French 
Institute,  in  February  1816,  that  it  has  long  beea 
known  that  no  quadruped,  no  terrestrial  bird,  and^ 
as  appears  from  the'  researches  of  M.  LatreiUe;  al- 
almost  no  insect,  is  common  to  the  two  Worlds. 
M.  Cuvier  is  convinced,  by  accurate  inquiries,  that 
this  rule  applies  even  to  reptiles.  He  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  true  boa  constrictor  is  peculiar  to 
America,  ands.  that  the  boas  of  the  Old  Continent  are 
pytons.  Wit[i  respect  to  the  regions  beyond  the 
tk-opics,  Buffon  has  greatly  multi{>lied  the  animals 
which  he  conceived  to  be  common  to  America,  to 
Europe,  and  the  north  of  Asia.  The  bison,  the  stag', 
and  the  goat  Qf  America,  with  the  rabbit,  musk  rat, 
bear,  &c.  are  species  entirely  distinct  from  those  of 
Europe.  There  remain  only  the  glutton,  the  wolf, 
the  white  bear,  the  red  fox,  and  perhaps  the  6laa, 
which  are  not  suificiently  distinct  to  be  considered 
as  specific".' 

While  the  range  of  most  of  the  inferior  apinlals 
is  confined  to  a  single  region,  Man  can  exist,  with 
comparative  ease,  in  all  countrie^.  His  abode  is 
found  from  the  frozen  mountains  of  Greenland  to  the 
burning  deserts  of  Sahara;  and  even  the  vicisi^itndes 
of  heat  and  cold,  which  prove 'fatal  to  many  otb^r 
orders  of  animated  beings,  are  endured  by  '^man 
without  any  very  injurious  effects.  He  can  equally 
fortify  himself  against  the  rigours  of  intense  cold, 
and  the  almost  scorching  rays  of  a  vertical  Sun. 
l|hose  who  inhabit  the  Ocisis,  or  cross  the  sandy 
deserts,  of  Africa  a*nd  Arabia,  sometimes  experience 
"'     •  •■      ■  ' '  I    ' 

'  MyertU  Geogrq^hy^  toI.  iy  p.  clvi. 
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a  degree  of  heat  which  causes  spirits  of  wine  to  boil; 
and  tberef ore  afford  illustratiye  examples  of  the  one 
^ctreme;  while  Captain  Parry  and  the  arctic  naviga^ 
tors  iMrpply  a  recent  and  striUng  instance  of  tibe  otlMS'. 
When  they  \fhitered  in  MelyiUe  Island,  (he  mercnty 
in  the  thermometer  snnk,  in  the  early  part  ot  1890; 
to 65^  below  zero;  yet  even  this  intensity  was  not 
attended  with  any  serious  consequences ;  and  exer- 
cise was  taken  in  (he  open  air  whenever  the  wind 
and  snow  permitted.  What,  however,  is  still  more 
i«markable,  and  proves  the  extreme  pliability  of  the 
hnmim  frame  inr  reference  to  the  power  of  s\istaining 
great  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  is  that,  on 
passmg  from  the  cabin  to  the  open  air,  these  men 
experienced  a  difference  of  from  80^  to  lOCP,  and 
sometimes'  190^,  in  less  thian  a  minute.  Though  ex<- 
posed  to  this  for  some  months,  not  a  single  inflame 
matory  complaint,  beyond  a  common  cold,  occurred 
daring*  flie  whole  period. 

Itinust  not,  however,  be  inferred,  from  his  capa^ 
Irility  of  bearing  the  temperature  of  all  climates,  that 
man  is  every  where  the  same,  either  in  his  external 
appearance;  or  the  developement  of  his  mental  fa- 
eulties.  The  difference  in  both  these  respects,  in* 
deed,  is  so  great,  that  some  philosophers  have  be^ 
ind^Aced  to  think  that  all  mankind  have  not  sprung 
from  the  same  common  parents.  Striking  and  per- 
manent, however,  as  the  dissimilitude  undoubtedly 
is  between  the  Negro  of  Guinea,  the  native  of  Bn-* 
tain,  flie  Esquimaux  of  Labrador,  and  the  Patago-^ 
nian  df  Gape  Horn;  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the'  long  continued  operation  of  physical  and 
moral  causes:  but  the  former  alone  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  Essay. 

Matt  is  so  widely  diffused,  that  Spitzbergen,  and 
Nova  Zembia  in  the  north,  with  the  Falkland  Islands, 
New  9outh^  Shetland,  Kergueland's  Land,  and  a  few 
ether  tracts- in  the  Southern  Ocean,  are  the  onlv  Ex- 
tensive countries  which  are  known  to  be  absomtely^ 
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destttate  of .  inliabitants.  From  the  variety  of  cli* 
xnates  and  sitaatioDS  in  which  man  is  placed,  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  situation  and  local  circfuii* 
fsitances  most  affect  not  only  his  physical  conforma* 
tipp,  but  his  habits  and  manners^  as  well  as  bis 
miental  powers  and  moral  perceptions.  The  records 
of  antient  history,  and  the  testimony  of  modem  ob- 
servation, equally  show  the  influence  of  these  causes 
on  b,oth  the  characters  and  pursuits  of  nations  during 
the  early  stages  of  society;  and  though,  in  more 
advancea  periods,  their  influence  may  be  counter- 
acted, it  is  not  destroyed,  by  the  operation  of  moral 
causes. 

When  the  reasoning  powers  of  man  began  to 
expand,  and  to  seek  objects  for  their  employment 
beyond  the  mere  gratification  of  his  daily  wants,  few- 
subjects  were  better  adapted  to  attract  his  attention 
than  the  varieties  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
human  race.  In  later  stages  of  society,  philoso- 
phers have  endeavoured  to  analyze  and  class  these 
diversities,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  primary  types  to 
which  the  other  varieties  may  be  referred.  One  of 
die  best  qualified  for  the  task  was  M.  Blumenbach% 
who  applied  his  profound  knowledge  of  physiology 
to  the  research.  He  has  resolved  ttie  whole  iniman 
Sjpecies  into  the  following  five  primary  classes :~« 

^  1.  The  Cauc<man  race.  The  distinguishing  chekr 
racters  of  these  are,  the  skin  white,  the  cheeluK  red^ 
the  hair  brown,  sometimes  verging  towards  yellow 
or  black,  but  always  soft,  long, <and  undulating;  the 
head  is  symmetrical,  and  rather  globular;  the  fore- 
head moderately  expanded,  the  cheek  bones  narrow, 
the  face  oval,  tfie  nose  narrow  and  slightly  aquiline, 
the  lips  turned  gently  out,  the  chin  round,  and  the 
fitcial  angle  large.  In  this  class  are  included  all  the 
Eurojieans  except  the  Finns,  Samoieds,  and  L^- 
--   -     .  ■  ■  -    -       ■    — 

'  See  J.  F«  Blumenbacb,  de  Gtntrii  Hmm$m   Varutat^  /Visttna 
JHnertatio. 
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landers :  with  the  people  of  Northern  Africa^  and 
those  of  Western  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Oby  on  the 
nortb^  the  Caspian  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ganges  on 
the  south. 

2.  The  Mongolians,  who  have  the  skin  olive,  the 
hair  black,  straight  and  strong,  the  head  almost 
square^  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  and  the  face 
broad  and  flat.  Its  parts  are  less  distinct  than  in  the 
preceding  class;  the  eye-brows  are  a  little  arched^ 
the  space  between  them  flat^  the  aperture  of  the  eve- 
lids  smaU,  and  the  nose  rather  diminutive  and  flat. 
Under  this  class  are  ranked  all  the  remaining  Asi- 
aticSj  except  the  Malays,  with  the  Finns,  the  8a^ 
moi^ds,  the  Laplanders^  the  Greenlanders,  and  the 
Esquimaux. 

3:  The  EfAtoptdn  variety.  In  these  the  skin  is 
blacky  the  hair  black  and  crisp,  the  head  laterally 
Compressed,  the  forehead  inclining  backwardis,  the. 
cheek-bones  projecting  forwards,  the  nose  flat,  and 
not  well  defined  from  tbe  cheeks,  the  lips  thick^  the 
chin  receding,  the  jaws  lengthened  forwards,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  prominent.  This  class 
includes  all  flie  African  nations,  except  those  be- 
longing to  the  Caucasian  race. 

4k  Tue  American  race;  which  are  characterised 
by  the  skin  of  a  copper  colour,  hair  blacky  stiff,  and 
straight;  the  forehead  short,  the  cheek-bone^  and 
fiice  broad,  the  eyes  sunk,  and  the  nose  flat,  bu^ 

Jiron^inent.    This  division  embraces  all  the  tribes 
build  in  the  New  World,  except  the  Esquimaux; 
who  are  obviously  distinct  from  all  the  others. 

6.  The  Malays.  In  these  the  skin  is  tawney,  the. 
haiV  abundant,  black,  soft,  and  curled;  the  head 
rather  narrow^  and  the  forehead  slightly  arched; 
the'  parietal  bones  prominent,  but  not  me  cheek- 
bones ;  the  nose  fhll,  broad,  and  <Mck  at  the  extre- 
ifiityyfhe  mouth  large,  the  lower  palrf  6f  the  fac^ 
pTOjecfing,  but  the  profile  more  distinct  than*  that  of 
the  ElMopian^    This  variety  is  diffused  over  a  wide 
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5 ace  of  tlie  globe,  and  includes  the  iuhabitanls  of 
alacca,  theMariani  Philippine,  and  tia»  Molocea 
Islands,  witih  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  and  ike  Po* 
lynesian  Isles.  ^ 

It  shonld  be  remarked,  however^  that  only  «oine 
particular  tribes,  or  parts  of  these  respeptire  divi- 
sions, have  these  characteristics  strongly  mark^. 
All  of  tihem  are  more  or  less  intermixed,  and  they 
^  frequently  blended  with  each  other  by  alfBuast 
insensible  degrees* 

It  is  sufficient  to  take  a  retrospectiTe  glance  at  the 
eariy  liistory  of  communities,  and  the  daiwn  of  so- 
ciety, to  be  convinced  of  the  great  influence  ifv&icb* 
situation  and  local  scenery  must  have  had  iipon 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  nations.  The  eatiiest 
bodies  of  men  were  collected  on  the  banks  of  riyers, 
and  it  was  thence  that  tibie  arts,  and,  with  them,  the 
first  genns  of  civilization,  were  diffused  over  otiier 
i^ons.  Egygt  was  one  of  those  places  in  whicii 
l^opulation  was  early  accumulated ;  and  wtnle.  A^e 
inimdations  of  flie  Nile  conferred  a  perpetuatlerti- 
Uty  on  the  spil,  it  produced  disasters  which  called 
forth  the  ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants,  in  repaiisng 
their  effects  or  guarding  against  their  recurrence. 
TbiB  fiu^ilitated  Sie  means  of  agriculture  and  inters 
nfd  commerce ;  and  it  was  thus  that  Uie  bacon  <sdl  the 
Nile  became  the  mother  of  the  arts  and  the  oradto 
of  the  sciraces.  If  we  examine  the  means  by  whidi 
Tyre  became  the  ^  Queen  of  the  Ocean,'  we  shall 
readily  perceive  the  influence  which  tbe^  nature  and 
position  of  the  country  had  in  producing  this  effect^ 
by  first  impelling  the  inhabitants  in  quest  of  foreign 
resources,  and  then  facilitating  their  acquisitioi^ 
A  similar  connexion  may  likewise  be  traced  in 
nnmeroos  other  instances;  but  we  sbsdl  only  spe- 
jdfy  the  following,  in  the  language  of  M.  Chateau- 
bnand: — '  The  Mediterranean,  placed  in  the  centre 
af  &e  eiviMaed  world,  studded  with  smiling  islands^ 
and  washing  shores  planted  with  the  myrtle^  the 
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and  the  olive,  iBStantlj  reminds  flie  specta^ 
tor  «f  Oie  seat  wfaichi  gave  birth  to  Apollo,  to  die 
NaeMs,  and  to  Venns;  while  the  Ocean,  agitated 
by  tempests,  and  surrounded  by  unknown  regions, 
waff  <  weD  adapted  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  phantoms  of 
SiDandmavia/ 

Besides  the  ^ect  of  what  may  be  conBid^ed 
as  &6  locality  of  situation,  that  of  climate  is  ob- 
viQ«sly  iafluMitial  in  modifying  both  the  external 
appearance  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  human 
species.  In  accomplishing  this,  it  acts  bolh  directly 
a»d  iadisectly.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  ttiese 
eflEecto  is,  ttat  extreme  heat  darkens  the  skin  and 
swdls  the  features;  wMekis  strongly  evinced  by 
Oe  eiiange  which  the  Portuguese  iMd  other  settlers 
have  undergone,  who  have  remained  long  in  hot 
ONtttrieA*  The  descendants  of  the  early  colomea 
in  Jhfrica^  for  instance,  are  now  nearly  assinulated 
to  tbe  ioatives;  and  though  intermarriages  with  Ibe 
httermay  have  increased  the  effect,  much  is  certain* 
ly  d«B  to  climate  alone.  ^  One  of  the  most  striking 
ilMitnlions  of  the  assimilating  powers  of  climate 
is  affocded  ift  the  case  of  the  Jews.  This  tribe  is 
scattered  over  Ae  whole  fieice  of  the  earfli,  and 
thoii^  naturalized  in  every  soil,  it  is  still  preserved 
distinet  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Jews,  oil 
aecwirt  of  die  prejudices  of  religion,  and  other 
cainsM,  never  intermarry  with  any  but  their  o^n 
Hect :  if^  theiefofe,  they  are  assimilated  to  the  peo^ 
pie  among  whom  they  reside,  this  cannot  be  ascribe 
ed  to  mixture  of  races.  Yet  it  is  found  that  the 
Bni^UfAi  Jew  is  white,  the  Portuguese  brown,  the 
Amevicaa  olive,  and  the  Egyptian  swarthy ;  so  that 
there  are,  in  foict,  as  many  species  of  Jews  as  there 
ate.  countries  in  which  tiiey  reside — a  diversity  which 
can-  eeareely  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  cause 
thW^^'i4floence  of  climale '  / 

..   .I'ltM-'"       - '"  '*     '  '  ' 

' '  Scott's  Inquiry  into  the  Catues  of  the  Dwersity  of  the  Huwmu 
Charaiier, 
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The  effects  of  climate  ob  tha  character*  lof^oBMi^ 
bowevei,  are  lesa  obvious  than  those  on  Ids  fnsJbtmtA 
a|»{iearance ;  but  it  has  a  durect  influence  -  o&^Ae 
srength  on  weakness  of  the  hiimaii  constitiMNsi* 
The  peqple  of  hot  countries  are  not  so  i^obttsA'^Ms 
those  of  more  temperate  regions.  £xt9^n#  rM^t 
felaxes  the  muscular  •  fibres^  deranges  the  natuml 
secretions^  and  enervates  the  whole  system,  fjtis 
not^  th^re£cNre>  in  torrid  climes  that  themosfriflpor^ 
ous  race  of  men  are  either  expected  ^r  fwiiA* 
Climate  also  acts  immediately  i^on  tfie  faumaa 
jDbarficter  as  it  respects  indolence  or  activity.  ^Civeafc 
beat  always  produces  languor  cmd  ai^rsioo  to^^la^ 
bpuc;  and  intense  cold^  by  benumbing  the  facvUM^ 
13  followed  by  nearly  the  same  effect.  In  hotcomir 
tries,    therefore,    rest  and  repose  are  amongt'thd 

geatest  enjoyments — shady  .groves  and  i^freBhiag 
ontains  among  the  most  desired  luxuries.  Doting 
a  great  part  of  the  day,  the  influence  of  the  »m 
renders  all  active  exertion  nearly  insupportable; 
and  all  who  are  not  imp^ed  into  action  by  neces- 
sity, pass  this  portion  of  their. time  in  a  kind  of 
listless  inactivity^  Jt  is  thus  that  the  Mnssulsftan^ 
with  his  pipe,  drieams  away  his  existence^  liUle 
troubled  by  the  past,  and  less  solicitous  for  tha 'fa- 
tare*  It  is  also  nearly  in  the  same  state  i>f  ingctiaKi 
that  the  Laplander  i^nd  the  Esquimaux,  eaCih  wrapped 
in  his  reindeer  skin,  huddles  round  the  atove  or  fte 
lamp,  and  endeavours  to  doze  away  the  protraieled 
period  of  his  long  night. 

O  fiiTOMted  mce  t  whom  partitl  Heaven  dengned 

To  free  fym  all  the  cares  that  ytx  mankkid  ^ 

In  life*8  mad  scenes  while  wayward  nations  joio,    .     , 

One  silent  corner  of  the  world  is  thine; 

From  busy  toil,  from  raging  passions  free, 

And  war,  dire  stain  of  lapsed  hnmanity ! 

na.  niAW» 
One  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  indirect  effects 
which  tdimate  has  upon  society,  is  exhibited  in  the 


Qf  itafeaMdes.  The  age  at  whkhr  Hiey 
9»  aMurried  in  hol  comitries,  brings  ehildhood'and 
maiandlf  ii^  sneh  close  contaet^  tiiat  reason  is  in* 
osptUe  of  mttmtaining  liiat  empire  which  love  had 
«pqniBed«  The  charms  of  yonth  are  of  short  da- 
lation^  aad  the  compact,  in  which  the  mental  powers 
haiE^jBo  dare,  is  easily  dissolved.  The  wife  then 
aiilk^  into  the  slave,  and  makes  way  for  a  more 
yentttfol  livaL  Women,  therefore,  in  hot  climates, 
an^^ftgects  of  ardent  passion,  bat  not  of  esteem ;  and 
the  ^baracter  of  the  bnsband  is,  in  consequence,  lost 
in  thiU;  <tf  flie  tyrant  This  influence  is  also  mani- 
fested in  the.  amusements  of  society.  In  hot  conn* 
liied  ,the  necessaries  of  life  are  obtained  with  com- 
pamtively  little  trouble;  and  the  indolence  which 
tUsj^iii  ooBJunction  with  the  temperature,  produces, 
give»  a  distmctive  character  to  all  their  pleasures. 
Thi»  is  evinced  in  their  music  and  poetry,  as  com- 
piled wiih  those  of  temperate  regions :  a  soft  Ian- 
gaov  charaotensses  the  one,  and  a  high  tone  of  in- 
sUnotive  feeling  pervades  the  other.  Springing 
from  diffluent  origins,  and  devoted  to  different  pur- 
posely they  call  difibrent  faculties  into  exercise ;  the 
<«ie.  enervates,  the  ottier  elevates,  the  soul.  The 
same  effect  of  climate  may  be  traced  in  the  laws 
and  governments  of  states;  for 'where  either  the 
body  or  mind  is  incapable  of  much  exertion,  it  is 
far  easier  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of 
anotter,  than  to. act  with  energy  and  firmness  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  many  against  the  usur- 
pations of  the  few.  Activity  and  moderate  exertion 
are  the  two  great  agents  which,  by  imparting  health 
and  vigour  to  the  body,  give  power  and  elasticity 
to  the  mind.  In  this  respect,  the  temperate  regions 
enjoy  an  eminent  advantage  over  those  where  the 
enecggr  a£  man  is  dissipated  by  the  intensity,  or  pa- 
raly£d  by  the  feebleness,  of  the  solar  rays. 

If  climate  thus  modifies  the  external  appearance 
of  man,  and  affects  the  strength  of  his  constitution. 
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^e  dpratiQii  lOf  t^ia  .ex|«teiie&;  bat  4ke  ^HnrrectMri^ 
s^fvutipM  which  httfdf dr^  been  mad« .  a»  tbnr  'Mlb* 
jeipt  ace  notsattcienl:  to  "vwawot  amy  i^eoeral  oinMdo^ 
aipns^  JBesjdea*  the  isahject  itself  is  so  copjple«gi \mM 
to  jfpskSer  th0  effect  pfodaee4  by  jllie'  inflneiiee  of ^oU* 
if^  ^iQPe^very  .difficult,  to  ascertain^  la  gmiiiidK 
4^  ,mean  duration  .^f  .human  life  is  bietweeii  thiflf 
i^d  foirtjr  years^  bftt  ts«i)|}ec|b.  to  consideMbte  ¥teta- 
ti(i%  ili>t,uiilyiii  di&i^nt  coimtries^  batki4i0iMaiit 
B^jrts  0^  the  Mine  copatsy.  According  lo  tho;last 
pf^rinb  r/^^isW  retnnis  for  jEnglaad  aad  Wales^^^tbo 
a^«7««o  iduration  of  life  in  Sou&  ^Britiaa  i»  ttora 
betwewi  fifty  and  sixty  years.  Suppoaiag  the  iwtole 
popiilatioa  of  the  globe  to  be  seven 'hiuMii0diB&* 
J^ns^  and  i^.deatte^  on  an  average,  onein4hirlgr* 
tfxi^^  aaaually,  we  shall^have  the  foUoma^  ia* 
Willi;— 

In  a  year ^ -  21,212,121 

InaVlay 56,139 

In  an  hour  ..4...*-..; d,4SI 

,  ^n  a  ^nu^utc  •••*••••«•••••■•••••«•«•«#••.•••••••••••«■••  fi^ 

3eneath  itnch  a  statemeat,  how  imj^ressive  is 
tjb0  motto  that  contains  the  Mstmy  of  the  general 


^  We  have  (alraady  mentioned  fheiatorcoiirse^^ivitkh 
took  pla^e  between  the  late  Northern  Eacfiedittoi^aad 
a  party  of  Esqiumanx,  who  had  never  before  ,m«b 
^y  Europeans;  and  we  shall  now  subjoin  .sojbh 
particulars  as  have  transpired  respecticv  those^trSim^ 
who  live  on  the  very  confines  of  human  e^dalMao, 
for  it  certainly  ie^  not  easy  to  conceivehow  l^c^idd 
beaupp^rt^d  in  clwes  and  dwdliagSMmore  yHgrttff 
or  upon  food  more  coarse,  and  precarious.  WetoiBe 
the  nu^reploasure  in:  doing  thisi,  as»lirom'tb«iirJiav«^ 
had  no, previous  intercourse  witti  the  other  classes  of 


I,  tiiM^  ifilalMiers^i&iia  M«t6m&f  Were  qtiite  dri- 
giMlP^'dPlfr  tte  following  ittfbnhatiiMi  we  acknow- 
lii|ii^iiltitfffresiilltebted  toihe LUerary  Oazette,^ 
Snbrofiwliidi'hajs  e^n^d  a  laudable  zeal  in  grati- 
fpn$'^tm  mAUc  Willi  all  l^teovSdl)^  collected  ftOTti 
moM^bsMr  iif M«  whd  htti^  ly^avbd  anccessiye  dea« 
Mffnmiwt  Hfi^  hbnifU)  geenes  of  almost  eternal 
Hmis    ""  .... 

'  iWtt^^SMqglbioiMs: nte  represeated  as  peaceable,  and 
gocdinataTed ;  bat  neither  stupid^  nor  eminent  for 
feeUiig'or  intelligence.  The  first  tribe  lived  togefter 
att^tevm*  of  perfect  liberty  and  equality ;  but  in  the 
seeobd  fliere  waff  an  Angekok,  or  conjuror^  who 
esoreised  over  fliem  a  certain  degre'e.  of  influence 
and  imAmity.  No  signs  of  the  woi^ship  of  a  Su^ 
pTOBiie  Being  could  be  dis<K>vered  among  them^  and 
tiiey^liO'  not  even  ietppear  ta  hav^  a  perfect  idea  cf 
Ons  ;  nor  have  diey  apparently  any  rcKgiousiites'al 
eitbeit  nmirrtag^s  or  funerals.  An  Esqtiiiuiiitii^  be» 
9pedES  his  wife  while  she' is'  a  child/and  wh^  tiii  its 
of  marriageable  sige  sfa6  isbrooght  home  to  him;  and 
a  Cefast  is  maide  ob  the  occasion.  Their ybnera/r  at6 
«queallf'.8iiikple:  ^ni  winter,  Ae  corpse  ^  merely 
eo^noMrid  with«now;  in  snlnmeir,  a  shaltow  ti^ttch  is 
diig,  IB  which  it  is  deposited,  and  covered  Witfi  two 
or  three  fiat  $lhm6s,  whidi  complete  the  rude  seput^ 
^reu  They  toe  car^l,  howeveir;  not  to  allow  the 
st#ii(e8^  or  other  weighty  matter,  to  rest  on  the  body ; 
M^^Mem  t6  ttilik  Ibot  even  Ufter  death  it  may  be 
'SMriMe  of  i  the  oppression.  They  appear  to  have 
inmeM  erade  hotions  of  a  future  siate ;  but  all  fUeir 
IdMMT  Mt  tinSm  subject  are  so  Mended  w4th  supcfr- 
Mflfie^ flrnt tiny haidlydeseive to  beneficed.  Tbe 
oMMmi>sM  twrely  more  Aim  twe,  thtee,  or  four 
tel^^iUilily;  fliough  six  grownup  brothers  and  sf^- 
fm'iwere  laef^  wilfai  They  live  to  a  good  age.  Many 
^Wijiu  dbove  nxty  years  61d;  and  it  one  ca&e  the 
^jgWWt^graiifmofter  of  a  chBd  of  seven  or  elgftt  years 
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a  healthy  old  vfws^fim,  at  the  head  of  fow  ] 
raticms.  The  average  statue-  of  the  nude*  is  i 
$  feet,  4,  5,  or  6  mcbes;  and  none^exee^ediiJi* 
10  faichefi.  Their  colour  is  a  dirty  yeUowish  9fiitte, 
waA  their  proportions  by  no  means  rolnist. 

Their  snow-houses  are  eoriously  constroeted^vaKd.- 
m  shape  resembling  three  immeose  beetrifiss  gionp^A- 
together^  and  entered  by  one  long  passage  irfijUae 
three  families  to  whom  they  belong,  as  in  the  folknr-- 
ingjiSjjfure.  » 


A  trefoil  affords  a  tolerable  idea  of  one  of  fhese 
groups..  They  are  about  9* feet  in  diameter,  and 
?  or  8  feet  in  height.  The  passage  is  about  30  T^et 
m  length,  and  so  low  that  they  creep  along  nearijFtm 
all- fours,  to  reach  the  hut.  TUs  is  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  exclude  the  cold  air,  which  it  does  (tfbc-^ 
tually,  though  widened  in  parts  for  lodging  die  dogs 
fielonging  to  the  several  households,  and  which  are 
statipned  in  the  last  sort  of  anti-ehamber>  before  Alo 
entrances  turn  ofT  right  and  left  to  the  two  nearest 
huts.  The  :hnts  ;themselves  are  made  entirely^ of 
square  blocks  of  solid  snow,  with; a  larger  key-*Ulaidii 
at  the  top'  of  the  rotimda.  The  window  is  a  jrieee'  tof 
flat  transparent  ice*  Round  the  interior  a'  momiA-of 
the  same  material  as  the  walls  is  raised,  upon  wbicb 
the  skins  of  animals  are  thrown  for  seats  and  beds : 
these  last  are  also  made  of  a  plant,  spread  on  the 
floon  The  houses  are  without  any  artificial  warfaiillr, 
except  what  is  produced  by  a  sort  of  oil  hmp^  M 
which  they  use  pieces  of  dry  moss  forwioks. 
.  In  the  wintdr  of  182SS*'8,  native  dwellings  or  liwes 
constructed  of  bones  were  also  seen.    Ihe  Biqiiir 


_  •ft6ii  Mt'ieiAi  in  a  xmr  stete;  b«t  it  I0  B0ttie» 
Ifamii  rtkifcftd,  «iid  the  wMfeM  alofeost  iuTtttflaibly  Mb« 
flan tfMte.tfoo4  to  that  {^vocess^  Tbdr  eookiiig  titen- 
dlM0M  MMMHioitt^  tlkoagb  siitiple.  They  coiuM  ol 
two  ▼WMls'Of  stone;  generally  tbe  potnstone  to  ta^ 
]0M»UniB>  wldoh  is  also  used  in  some  parts  of  Grer* 
mam'finr  the.  same  parpose.  Tbe  lapis-ollaris  is 
eM^fUHdly  00  aerft  that  it  may  be  cut  into  tte  teqaired 
ibml«^liia4iti&;  and  wheiiit  is  not  to  befbmidj 
an  «:Ktraordinary  sabstitate  is  used  in  itii  steiad. 
This  is  a  kind  <n  cement  composed  of  dogs'  hair, 
aaate*  blood,  and  a  particnlar  clay,  which  soon  be* 
comes  as  hard  as  atone,  and  bears  €fae  effects  both  of 
fite  and  iaoistore.  Tbe  Tourer  vesi^el  resembles  an 
BogUsh  kitchen  ash  shovel ;  tbe  npper  one  a  trongb. 
b  tlie  first,  which  is  fiHed  with  oU,  a  nomber  of  moss 
wi«|es  flonti  and  are  lighted  for  the  foel.  The  oil  is 
gtadnally  snpplied  from  strings  of  fat  hnng  above^ 
%>'|btmM,  the  heat  of  which  melts  them  into  so  many 
laiKynroiia  of  grease«  In  the  second  utensil,  which  is 
j^M^d  over  the  fire  thns  made,  the  meat  is  ^wed. 
ThMa^matives  are  filthy  in  their  eating,  and  hardly  re^ 
jectany  thing,  from  the  blabber  of  the  whale  to  thfe  flesh 
oCl^  wolf>as  they  devoured  the  carcasses  of  ten  or 
^4fiZBa  of:  the  latter  animals  that  were  lulled  by  the 
sailors*  Their  food,  indeed,  consisted  chiefly  of  seal 
aaA  "Wolves'  flesh ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  they  ap- 
pemrod  to  be  perfectly  content,  and  even  happy; 
proving  to  as  &at  life  glows  and  is  cherished  in  this 
ehef^sHess  portion  of  the  globe,  where 

•;•.•  From  the  first  of  Time 

Sno¥«  swell  on  snows  amaEing  to  the  sky ; 
• ,  With  icy  moontains  high  on  monntains  pUecL 

Jkt  tiie  commencement  of  their  intercourse,  the 
Eftqumaus:  were  somewhat  reserved,  and  shy  of 
commimicaliBg  llieir  opinions;  but  as  their  reserve 
weitt  offj  they  divulged  a  number  of  interesting  par* 
tft^iriasB*  The  women,  especially,  were  mere  frank 
than  th»  men,  but,  if  they  answer  the  deitciiption 
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^yen  of  tb^m,  cannait;  certwily.be^  tlie joiort  1otoI]&  oi»« 
jacAs  in  nature.  Their  features  are  di»agyeeaiUe»  wm^ 
they  have  long,  harsh,  aad  excaediiigly  black  ^luiir* 
A  map  drawa  by  one.  of  them  (ib  lauarkabtor'.si^ 
stance  of  intelligence),  repseseuts  two  islands  >*taf 
the  north  of  the  second  winter's  positiou  of  theishiptf^. 
wA  others  in  differodt  directioiiSygi^iag^mthev  a.'SO^ 
norous  name  to  each.  The  nearest  on  the  noiA'  i» 
several  day^'  journey  across,  and  the  roaming  of  tiaie: 
Esquimaux  tribei^  is  confined  to  these  islands^  as  tbejr 
i^ever  venture  upcm  the  continent  Every  fasuly Jum»* 
a  sjedge,  and  generally  five  or  six  dogs,  with  wbiidk^ 
iik^Y  travel  and  hunt  with  great  ease. 

They  say  that  their  race  originally  sprung  fronyiabo*^ 
nefiqe^t  female  Spirit;  and Ihat  fromanoflwv  wickedv 
female  Spirit  the  other  three  .creatures  wh^Jaliabilr 
t|ie  earth  are  descended,  namely,  the  IthfU^  os  So^ 
dian^,  the  Cabkmay  or  Europeans  ;>and  {after  Im^ 
hesitation  before  thej  would  express  it)  UMf  ^Doff$ 
whjLch  th^y  drive !  They  abhor  tl^e  Idcali,  and  i^eiMk 
of  them  a^  murderers,  who  ne^er  spare  their  trib^n^ 
Of  the  Cablunee  they  had  only  heard,  never  bavunfi^ 
seen  a  European  till  they  encountered  those  in^tibe* 
Furyiw^  Hecia  ;  but  it  isevident,  from  their,  classing/ 
them  with  the  Indians  and  Dogs>  that  they  ha^ve-na- 
very  exalted  idea  of  their  virtues.  > 

With  the  appellation  of  Esquimaux  they  are  ana^ 
quainted,  and  call  themselves  Enuee.  Th&  focmer 
name  is  understood  to  be  a  term  of  repro»eb,  meaiK 
ing  '  Eaters  of  raw  fie^h.'  .    * 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  they  entertain  a 
belief  in  certain  spirits  or  superior  beings; -but  their 
notions  concerning  them  are  extremely  vague«  This 
wa^  displayed  by  the  Angekok,  or  Conjuror,  airesfidy 
i^entioned.  This  man  was,  after  mnch  entieaityi 
prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  his  supernatural  pow^rsiia'- 
the  Captain's  cabin  of  one  of  the  ships.  He  vtmiM^ 
oompainied  by  hi^  wife,  and  began  h^  operations  lMr> 
Mymgwf Y917  |^mpa<)  .of  liglit  carefully^^exelndea';' 
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ii».  tbn  «ttip|^  lumself  naked,  lay  down  upon  th# 
laov  9mA  pret^ided  that  bd  was  going  to  the  loweif 
reponift  where  the  spirits  dwell.  His  incantationsf 
eoiaiated:  of  seaTcely  articulate  soonds,  appaientily 
wittiaiit  meaning.  He  also  practised  a  kind  of  ventri- 
Isqaisni ;  and  modalated  his  voice  so  as  to  give  it  fhO' 
efect  <^]Dieamess  or  distance,  the  latter  designed  to^ 
lepBesent  &e  depths  to  which  he  wished  it  to  be  be^ 
Ueyed  he  had  descexMled.  This  farce  lasted  about 
tnrc&ljF  miaales;  and  on  the  re^admission  of  light; 
ttie  aotc»  gave  an  acconnt  of  his  jadventures,  and  of 
whi^  the  siMrits  had  said  to  him.  As^a  proof  of 
his  facts,  and  the  reality  of  bis  colloquies,  he  pro-, 
daeadseveral  stripes  of  fur  whicb  one  of  the  spirits 
tadiasteHAd  on  Ihe  back  of  his  skin-coat  while  ho^ 
msiMow,  which,  indeed;  his  wife  had  been  busily 
stitching  on  during  the  dark  perfonnance.  Yet,  by: 
swii  fables  and  impostures  be  maintained  his  sway. 
OT^his>igiuirsuit  countrymen,  who  implicitly  credit-^ 
eiMs^inves^ns  and  powers.  •  The  latter  were  con- 
sa^Bcntly  invoked  up<Mi  all  importaant  occasions. 
"^m^tov  example,  when  the  animals  which  const!- 
tnte  tiie  principal  food  of  Ihe  Enuee  became  scarce^ 
Of  whm  they  supposed  the  evil  genius  had  taken 
tboa  away  ^rom  the  waters  and  t^  earth  to  her 
caverns  beneath,  our  Angekok  was  employed  to  bring. 
tha&L  back  i^^n.  This  he  accomplisbed,  according. 
to  his  owa  story,  by  the  following  means.  He  called 
tdjuMsalstance  Torngak,  his  Familiar,  and  a  friendly 
^irit,  in  company  with  whom  he  journeyed  to  th^ 
reahni  below,  to  combat  wiUi  the  Evil  Genius.  With  ^ 
^  aid,  and  his  own  address,  he  vanquidied  the  ene- 
Qijti  ^and  foiced  her  to  submit  to  his  decrees.  Ho- 
Qila  out  off  the  loWer  joints  of  her  four  fingers,  and 
iwiediately  the  bears  were  released,  and  found  their 
vay  tothe  upper  regions.  His  next  operation  waS' 
to;etttoff  the  second  joints,  by  which  the  seals  were 
Hbemted*  The  excision  of  the  upper  joints  perform- . 
^StiJibeservico  f<Mr  the  walros^;  and  finally^  by 
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iafumUilhil  tbt^  hmA;  ito  whales  were  firmed  Id  »- 
tteit  ih#  sbMMTM  of  .fte  Bsqnhaiiiix.  To  MbiftuAlltl^ 
ttfe^^tmitli  of  thte  grand  exploit^  the  bloody  kiiif<k  #Mir 
idiMk  tile  deed  had  be^  done  is  piodiiiC6d>  and  tho* 
fe^«»pea#d]ico  d?  the  boaiSy  8eals>  walfufled,' and 
Whales,  is  thought  Infallibly  to  folIoWi  Snohl  it 
Wl4e  is  sel  upon  the  testimonies  of  saperaatural  in- 
thuaey^  tibat  me  Angekok  declared  ttal^  he  weald  Mt 
Mchttt^  the  ispisWB  gifts  (one  of  the  stripes^of  foot) 
fbr4ihy  tldng  that  conld  be  bf^red.to  bitti;  aiid  it 
Wa^  v^^  nlnch  difficulty  that  Capt.  Parry  did  pi>e?ail 
iipoii  hiin  tc^bartet  one  for  some  liighly  cOTdted  ^aUr^ 
cte>  bat  he  would  not  part  mth  anymore.  ^  "' 
'  Proin  the  lei^^  of  time  thi^Esquimanx  iiiitm^Mffle 
<<btilintied,  the  English  were  enabled  to  pick  «p  a<var 
tlMT  copious  vocabulary  of  ttieir  language.  Some  of 
tBe  journals  contain  more  than  6m  words.  Their 
knowledge  of  figures  is  very  limited,  five  or  ten  being 
their  most  common  enumerations.  When  they  widi 
to  expresi  (be  former,  one  hand  is  held  up ;  the  lattmr, 
(rf course, Requires  both:  but  when  tiie  sum  excoods 
that  tiiitnber,  flie  Esquimaux  calls  on  a  neigbboar  to 
hdir  him  out,  by  holding  up  one  ot  both  handb,  as  flie 
i^fecasion  requires.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Expiedi^ 
tfbrirlsiated  a  whimsical  anecdote  connected  wilb ttis 
iA>i*t  of  dumb^eftiow.  He  was  conversing  with  a  native 
dk>ne,  who  wanted  to  make  the  large  and  unusual 
sign  of  thirty;  he  accordingly  held  up  both  hands, 
adM  was  flien  saddly  puzssled  how  to  go  ftnrOier.  It 
Bfever  occurred  to  mm  to  break  off  and  repeat  tlie 
signal  in  any  way;  but,  at  length,  he  happily  straek 
upon  ten  more,  by  getting  the  officer  to  raise  his  di- 
gfitals.  Here  were  twenty ;  but  the  ten  to  be  added 
was  the  grand  pons  asinoruni  of  Esquimaux  nume^ 
ndsf  The  diiBcalty  seemed  insuperable,  butagahi 
his  genius  befriended  the  calculator;  be  held  up  one 
of  his  feet-~twenty-five !  What  was  to  be  donot 
nke  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  the  clever  ua* 
five  tried  to  koM  up  the  bflier  fooTkt  flie  same  tiai«. 
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and  his  efforts  to  have  cdl  his  limbs  sknulteBeOQsljr 
ia  the  m,  were  the  most  ludicrous  diat  caa  be  im*» 
ginsd.  But  it  could  not  be  managed;  and  it  was 
not  without:  aa  inmiensity  of  trouble  that  the  pro* 
poB^d  number  was  finally  expressed  by  bath  hsmds 
and' one  foot  of  each  of  Ae  conversing  partfea, 

The  wives  of  two  of  the  Esquimaux  (one  with  m 
diOd  at  the  breast)  were  takai  on  board  the  vess^ 
for  inedieal  treatment^  bodi  being  in  the  last  stages  of 
disease.  It  was^  indeed^  too  late  to  save  them.  Th9 
hudbn&d  of  ttie  mother  evinced  some  distress,  aod 
howled  a  little  when  she  expir^^  but  very  ao^m 
seemed  to  forget  bis  loss :  yet  he  attended  veiry  se^ 
dakiusly  to  the  proceedings  of  the  OauUunaB.  They 
enveloped  the  bodydiBcenfly  in  a  hammock,  and  dug 
a  grave  for  its  reception :  to  this  it  was  borne,  acr 
companied  by  the  husband^  who  manifested  OHiich 
mpeasiness.  At  last  he  made  himself  understood 
tlwt  he  was  afSicted  by  the  confinement  of  the  cmpse. 
Having  obtained  a  knife,  hewa&pramitted  to  gratify 
hi»4>wn  feelings,  and  he  cut  aU  the  stitches  which 
held  the  hammock  together  down  the  front,  so  as  t# 
give  a  kind  of  liberty  to  the  dead  form.  The  cover*- 
ing  in  of  the  grave  with  earth  and  stones  seemed  also 
to  give  him  pain;  but  he  asked  leave  to  bury  the 
livbig  child  with  its  dead  mother.  The  reason  aa<^ 
signed  for  this  horrid  proposal  was,  that,  being  a  fe? 
male»  no  woman  would  take  the  trouble  to  nurse  it^ 
ail  that  was  never  done  among  them,.  If  it  bad  been 
a  Jbttry,  perhaps,  some  one  might  have  adopted  and 
reair^d  it:  the  infant,  however,  died  the  next  day.    , 

Itis  curious  to  remark,  that,  while  they  dislike  the 
idea*  of  hurting  die  dead  by  putting  any  thing  heavy 
upon  them,  they  feel  no  regret  at  the  consequence  of 
tJMjT  own  insufficient  mode  of  sepulture — the  drag- 
gWf  of  the  bodies  from  their  slight  snow-tombs  to  be 
IXNm;^)  pieces  and  devoured  by  dogs  and  wolves^  as 
w[a^  freqaendy  witnessed  by  the  men,  who,  when  the 
iflliRK' WK^y^cl  tb^  snaw,  had  to^  d^.  gr^tves  for  th^ 
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Hintilated  remains  of  several  of  the  native  corj^jsed 
tttis  exposed  to  view^  a^B  there  was  a  eonsiderable 
mortality  among  them;  no  fewer  than  sixteen  djfng 
within  the  few  months  they  spent  near  the  Expofli- 
tioii  dudng  its  second  winter. 

In  the  management  of  the  canod^  the  Esquim|^iui: 
are  very  expert.  These  canoes  are  amazingly  Iight> 
aind  formed  of  skin  over  whalebone.  The. latest 
Which  Captain  Parry  obtained  isa6fe^t  ih  lene^'; 
<md  another  was  between  decks  in  €he  H^cla,  w^cb 
b  19  feet  lotkg,  and  only  19  inches  in  widths  i^d  lialf 
as  much  in  &e  depth.  In  these  the  native  pttrsties 
liis  marine  chase>  and  spears  fish  and  fowl.  'The 
Spear  is  donble*pointed  with  bone^  a|>but  ^  or 
seien  inches  in  length,  and  barbed.  Tbe.sh'af(iS  of 
very  light  wood^  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  beloW  the 
kandle,  or  part  by  wMch  it  is  thrown,  ^e  three  other 
barbed  b'bhes,  standing  oat  a  few  inches  froiji.'G^ 
wood,  and  calctilated  to  strike  the  prey,  shoix^a  £^ 
bi-*K>rk^d  point  miss.  They  kill  at  twenly-yait!s  4i^ 
fcincd.  The  bow  and  airrow  ii  also'  employ^c^  & 
li^Dg  fi^ame  and  wild  animals.    The  airrpws  jsgre 

Jointed  with  ^t(me,  made  into  the  shape  of  a  lajic^ 
ead,  by  friction  against  oQier  stones. 
A  method  of  catching  seals  (and,  if  we  remember 
cdrr^ctTy,  fish  also),  through  a  hole  in  the  ice«  is />ne 
df  the  most  dexterous  of  Esquimaux  contrivances  : 
a  line  is  let  down,  at  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a. 
small  pfece  of  white  borie  or  to6th,  above  an '  mcti 
long,  ciit  into  the  rude  foriU  of  a. fish,  and  f^K^Wg^ 
two  bits  of  pyrites  stuck  into  it  to  redem'ble  /ctcs. 
Tliis  bait  is  drawn  through  the  water,  and,  whensjlate 
.or  oftier  prey  approach  to  examine  it,  the  watcmut 
native  spears  fliem  from  above.  ;;  " 

ITie  knives  used  by  the  women  are  curio'tisly  cdh- 
stracted,  and  as  cleverlV  employed  in  skinning^anl- 
mals,  and  carving  victuals,  as  the  instruments  of  hat- 
ing are  by  the  men.  They  rei^emble  a  small  ctiHe^ 
or  saddlers  knife^tbe  iron  or  cutting  part  being  iemi^' 
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ei<e#i0r,  wid  inserted  in  a  bone  handle.  The  Vfhole 
is  ISktee  or  four  inches  lon&p^  and  the  edge  three  or. 
four  Inches  in  breadth.  With  these  they  canre  away 
nnderhanded  in  a  very  dexterous  style. 

Spectacles  are  another  of  their  articles^  which  are 
cnrions  and  well  contrived.  They  consist  of  a  piece 
of  wood  scraped  thin^  like  a  bandage^  and  perflated 
wifli  two  j^arrow  horizontal  slits>  something:  like 
pigVeyes^  where  we  nse  glasses;. a  rim  about  an. 
inch  broad  projects  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
brim,  of  a  hat;  and  this  simple  mechanical  contri*^ 
vante^  tied  round  the  head,  protects  the  eyes  from, 
the  .drifting  snow  and  spiculaD,  and  improves  the 
diarpne^  of  the  sight. 

Anpog  the  wonders  carried  out  by  our  ships^  ,fbe. 
two  WHch  excited  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  de?! 
light  in  die  ignorant  natives,  were  the  loadstone  and 
a  scaiamoudi  of  dix  or  eight  inches  in  length;  The 
aitri^tion  of  needles,  &c.  by,  the  ibrmer  was  an  ob-. 
ject  of  never-failing  surprise;  and  the  dancing  o£ 
the  lattet,  by  j^ulling  the  string  between  its.feet»  waa 
still  more  a  matter  of  never-ending  delight.  TheJEisi^ 
qnimanx  loved  much  to  see  it  made  to  perfona;  but 
if  allowed  to  cause  its  evolutions  with  theiF  own 
hands,  their  raptures  were  extravagant,  and  they 
would  plav  the  puppet  for  hours  together.  ;^ 

When  these  people  first  came  into  contact  with 
strai&gers,  they  betrayed  no  fears  or  suspicion^; 
but  came  boldly  on  board  the  vessels,  one  of  them 
evfeii  carrying  an  aged  man  upon  his  back. to  .show < 
h&n  the  amazing  sight.  When  the  trifling  presentSj^ 
oni^ch  they  set  so  high  a  value,  were  given  to. 
Chenpij  they  leaped  and  shouted  like  mad  folks,  ut- 
tering the  oddest  noises.  Of  course,  equal  confl- 
denpe  was  displayed  by  our  countrymen,  who  im- 
memately  returned  the  visit  to  the  huts  of  their  new 
neighbours,  about  a  three  miles'  walk,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  similar  demonstrations  of  joy  by  both 
men  and  women.    Thus  began  the  intercourse,  which 
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lasted  during  tbe  two  winters  the  Expedition  retnained 
on  these  frozen  shores. 

The  natives  evidently  paid  some  regard  to  dress^ 
for^  when  they  were  making  their  first  visit  to  the 
sfaips^  the  parties  appearing  borrowed  habiliments 
from  those  of  the  tribe  whose  wardrobes  were  finer 
than  their  own,  and  who,  of  course,  remained  in 
their  snow  hu^s  while  their  friends  were  parading  in 
their  gayest  suits* 

With  all  their  apparent  clownishness,  the  Esqtii* 
manx  are  not  destitute  of  ingenuity.  We  have  al* 
ready  related  several  instances  of  this ;  but  the  chef- 
dmivre  of' their  te^Ients,  and  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  their  skill  in  the  Fine  Arts,  form  tbe 
subjects  of  the  two  annexed  wood  engravings :  the 
drawings  are  taken  from  native  models. 

These  are  curiously  made  of  skins,  the  same  as 
the  Esquimaux'  own  clothing,  partly  with  the  hairy 
side  outwards  and  partly  inwards.  The  man's  dress 
consists  of  a  coat,  having  the  fur  inside,  with  a  hood 
over  the  head,  and  coming  close  round  the  chin.  In 
front  it  fits  the  body  closely  round  the  waist  like  a 
ve8t,'but  descends  over  the  hips  behind  in  a  tail. 
The  seams  are  down  the  ^des,  under  the  arms, 
apd  It  appears^  as  if  to  get  into  this  garb,  the  wearer 
must  push  his  head  and  body  up  into  it.  Round  the 
cuffs,  and  all  the. lower  parts  of  the  garment,  is  a 
white  fur  trimming/<of  the  most  exquisite  fashion. 
Mittens  cover  the  hands.  Tbe  breeches  are  loose, 
and  descend  below  the  knee,  where  two  rows  of  ele- 
gant trimming  are  also  sewed  on.  The  rragh  side 
of  this  part  of  the  dress  is  outward.  Boots,  fitting 
the  leg,  complete  the  male  equipment;  and  so  well  is 
this  figure  formed,  that  it  balances  itself,  and  can 
nearly  stand  alone. 
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The  female  is  still  more  grotesqae.  Her  upper 
garment  has  the  fur  side  out ;  and  from  the  capote, 
which  comes  round  the  face^^  and  leaves  only  a  litUe 
of  it  exposed,  two  long  hairy  appendages  descend^ 
covering  two  love-locks. of  her  own  black  hair  like 
queues,  only  not  so  stiff.  The  vest  in  front  of  this 
squab  little  personage  falls  into  a  stomacher  point. 
But  the  oddest  portion  of  her  equipment  is  the  boots, 
which  come  up  much  higher  than  any  fisherman's, 
and  are  nearly  as  much  in  circumference  as  her 
body.  The  fur  is  inside,  as  also  in  her  mittens  and 
trowsers.  We  despair,  however,  of  conveying  a  per- 
fect idea  of  these  droll  performances,  which  must  be 
seen  to  afford  a  proper  notion  of  Esquimaux  art  and 
ingenuity.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  their  smell  is 
not  the  most  delicate ;  but  this  accidental  quality  of 
the  ill-dressed  skins  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  the 
general  likeness.  Our  prints  are  about  half  the  size 
of  the  figures,  which  they  represent  very  accurately. 
No  features  are  given. 

The  magnificent  size  of  the  lady's  boots  will  not 
escape  the  eye  of  the  slightest  judge  of  portraiture 
and  costume.  In  fact,  these  are  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  Esquimaux'  dress :  they  are  their  pock- 
ets, their  tool-boxes,  their  provision  cupboards  : 
Hudibras's  holster  was  nothing  to  them.  This  will 
be  allowed,  when  we  state,  l£at  one  dajr  a  lady  of 
the  tribe,  enamoured  of  a  wash-hand  bason,  took  the 
liberty  of  appropriating  it  secretly  to  hei^elf ;  hut, 
unluckily  for  her,  the  tiieft  was  discovered,  and  Hhe 
was  turned  over  for  search.  Proh  pudor!  Uie  baaon 
was  found  concealed  in  one  of  her  boots ! 
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Another  circumstance  has  just  come  to  our  kiiow- 
ledg^iso.mach  to  the  credit  of  these  northern  wan- 
ieiKft4,  Ihat  with  it  we  shall  conclude  this  brief 
sketch.  Some  of  their  new  acquaintance  having^ 
travelled  to  a  distance  from  the  vessels,  being  un- 
able to  return,  and  their  feet  being  affected  by  the 
frost,  the  natives  removed  their  clothing,  and  put 
them  to  their  naked  bosoms,  till  the  natural  warmth 
was  gradually  restored ;— a  proof  that  all  the  inten- 
sity of  these  hyperborean  regions  had  not  congealed 
'  the  milk  of  human  kindness/ 


There  are  two  books  laid  before  at  to  stndy,  to  prenenl  our  falling 
into  error;  fir^t,  the  ▼dlume  of  the  ScRiPTCBet,  which  reveal  the  will 
of  OoD ;  then  the  volume  of  the  CreatureSf  which  expreu  his  power : 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  key  to  the  former,  opening  not  only  onr  intel- 
lecty  to  conceive  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Scriptnres,  which  is  to  be 
drawn  oot  by  the  general  roles  of  reason  and  laws  of  speech ;  but,  be- 
sides that,  unlocking  onr  fiiith  also,  to  enter  into  a  serious  meditation 
of  the  Omnipotence  of  Oo%  the  characters  whereof  are  chiefly  signed 
•ad  engraven  on  his  works. — bacon. 

Walk  put  beneath  the  roseate  skies. 

Eye,  ear,  and  heart  awake ; 
list  to  the  melodies  that  rise 
From  tree,  from  bosh',  and  brake. 

Each  fluttering  leaf,  each  murmuring  spring, 

The  great  I  AM  doth  own ; 
%  Him  the  soaring  sk^-larks  shig, 

In  music's  sweetest  tone. 
Canst  ihdu  not  sing!  O!  leave  thy  cares 

And  follies ;  go  thy  way! 
And  morning's  praises,  moroing^s  prayers^ 

Go  with  thee  through  the  day ! 

B.  BARTON. 

Read  Nature  ;  Nature  is  a  inend  to  trbth ; 
Natofe  is  Christian,  preaches  to  mankind ; 
And  bids  dead  matter  aid  us  in  our  creed. 

TOUNG. 

««•  ^ 

'Tis  mott  apparent,  that  the  succession  of  things  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  purely  the  result  and  effect  oT  the  vicissitude  of  seasons; 
and  is  as  constant  and  certain  as  is  the  cause  of  that  vicisiltttde»  the 
Sun's  declination:  so  certain,  that,  were  a  man  kept  for  sone  time 
^tndfeld,  ui  such  manner  that  he  could  have  no  notice  how  the  year 
passed  on,  and  were  at  length  tamed  forth  into  the  next  field  or  gar- 
flea,  be  would  not  need  any  other  almanack  to  inform  him  what  season 
of  the  year  it  then  was. — woodward. 
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The  name  given  to  fins  month  by  the  Romans  was 
taken  from  Javvb,  one  of  their  aivinities^  to  whom 
they  gave  two  faces;  because,  on  one  side,  the  first 
day  of  this  month  lool^ed  towards  the  new  year,  and, 
on  t^e  other,  towards  the  old  one 

In  JANUARY  1824. 
1. — OIRCUMGISIO^f. 

This  festival  was  instituted  in  the  sixth  century, 
to  qojpmemorate  the  circumcision  of  our  Saviour : 
it  is  also  New  Yeat^s  Day. — There  are  few  people 
to  whpm  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year  does 
not  bring  matter  either  of  gratulation  or  regret  To 
those  hastening  onwards  to  the  meridian  m  life,  the 
gilded  prospect  of  enjoymept  to  cora^,  or  fame,  and 
riches,  and  honour  to  be  acquired,  renders  every 
land-mark  between  desire  and  enjoyment  a  partial 
enjoyment  of  itself;  while  those  in  the  decline  of 
life  look  towards  the  New  Year  as  the  unwelcome 
precfursor  of  bodily  debility,  or  mental  inactivity — 
as  a  stage  on  the  road  which  leads  them  to  their 
permanent  home^    To  the  young  and  the  prosperous, 
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the  annual  revolution  of  a  period,  which  brings  with 
it  only  variety  of  pleasure,  is  hailed  with  rapture; 
while,  to  the  aged  and  unfortunate,  whose  hours  and 
minutes  are  i:egistered  by  pain,  or  marked  fcy^  cala« 
mity,  the  lagging  moments  move  sluggishly  along  to 
the  great  gulf  of  eternity. 

What  a  dreadfully  hasty  approach  Time  makes! — 
how  rapidly  roll  his  chariot  wheels !  and,  at  their 
every  revolution  he  nftowjs,  with  unsparing  scythe, 
whole  crowds  from  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  ex- 
istence !  When  we  look  back  on  time  past,  we  are 
almost  stunned  at  the  idea,  and  arc  apt  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  chan|;e,  which  has  taken  us  from  toys 
and  boyish  plays — from  school,  and  school-compa* 
nions~and  transformed  all  our  early  playmates  to 
fathei^  and  mothers :  but 

Life  glides  away,  Tike  a  brook, 
For  ever  clnoging,  vnperceiTed  the  cb«pge«    • 

V  New  Year's  Dav,  however,  in  England^  and  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is  mther  a 
day  of  festive  merriment  than  of  serious  fiiought. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  present  but  too  often  post- 
pones, if  not  obliterates,  all  views  of  the  future ;  and 
the  congratulations  of  friends  and  the  meetings  of 
families,  at  this  period,  are  the  leading  features  of 
the  season. 

In  Scotland,  the  festivities  which  commenced  at 
Christmas,  are  continued,  with  little  intermission,  till 
Handsel  Monday,  or  Juld  Handsel  Monday  closed 
the  annual  round,  and  the  months  and  days  of  ordi- 
nary  life  again  roll  on  another  year, 

Hogmanay,  or  Hogmanae  (for  such  the  last  day  of 
the  year  is  termed  in  Edinburgh,  and  over  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland),  is  employed  in  visiting  and  arrange 
ing  parties  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  New  Year,  Every  visitor  was,  on  that 
evening,  treated  with  wine  and  cafce,  or  with  whisky, 
buns,  and  shortbread,  or  cheese  and  bread ;  and  the 
children,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  visited  ttieir  rela- 
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tiims  and  firi^ads,  for  ihe^  sake  of  partaking  in  tkese 
attractire  eatables.  Among  the  eommon  people  and 
peasantry,  the  following  stanza  was  used,  as  the 
sBpplication  for  flie  accnstooaed  treat : — 

Rbe  up»  gade  viife,  and  shake  your  feathers, 
Dhiiia  think  that  we  are  beggars : 
Fair  we  are  baimi  eome  out  to  play ; 
Get  np  and  gie's  our  HogmaBay. 

Among  tbe  more  wealthy  ranks,  dinners  and  even^ 
ing  parties  were  also  the  order  of  the  day;  while 
the  wdrking  part  of  the  popnlation,  relieved  from 
daily  toil,  looked  forward  to  tbe  social  pleasures 
of  flie  evening,  and  tlie  uncontrolled  festivities  of 
the  New  Year's  morkiing,  with  the  anxions  wish 
and  tbe  keen  appetite  of  mose  to  whom  soperflnity 
in  eating  and  drinking  is  not  an  ordinary  oecnrrencei 
We  dare  say  one  half  of  tibie  inhabitants  of  Edin-^ 
burgh,  we  mean  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks^ 
did  not,  on  that  evening,  go  to  bed;  bnt  prepared 
ihehet-pini,  in  readiness  to  sally  ont  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  to  be  the  first  foot  to  cross  the  thresh-^ 
old  of  a  friend.  The  streets  were  crowded  with 
parties  on  this  errand  even  long  before  that  hour ; 
ihe  young  men  particularly,  to  ^ow  their  affection 
to  the  girls  whose  favours  they  were  anxious  to  se- 
cure, ofben  spending  a  dreary  half-hour  at  the  bolted 
door,  test  a  more  favoured  or  more  anxious  lover 
(^ould  anticipate  them  in  the  first  welcome  of  beauty. 

A  ket-prnt,  or  caudle,  wa^  made  of  ale^  spirits^ 
£Higar,  and  nutmeg,  or  cinnamon,  mixed  together  in 
appropriate  quantities,  and  boiled;  and  was  carried 
about,  on  the  first  morning  of  the  year,  in  the  tear 
k^ile  in  which  it  was  prepared, — the  visitors,  besides, 
being  plentifully  supplied  with  the  refreshments  men«^ 
tioned  in  our  last  page.  It  was  held  unlucky  to 
entet  any  person's  house,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
empty-h^ded ;  and  every  person  in  the  streets  at 
that  time  was  greeted  witii  a  shake  of  tbe  hand,  the 
wififc  rf  ^  a  gude  New-year,^  and  a  proffet  of  the 
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het-pint,  to  drink  to  Hie  mutual  joy.  Every  female^ 
at  the  same  time,  was  saluted,  and  neidier  rank  nor 
age  was  exempted  from  the  congratulatory  kiss.  The 
noise  in  the  streets,  particularly  in  the  great  tho- 
roughfares, was  tremendous ;  and  the  glare  of  lan- 
terns, when  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  moving 
crowd  in  every  direction,  presented  a  scene  of  bac- 
chanalism,  which,  had  not  one  been  conscious  that 
it  all  proceeded  from  good-humoured  kindness  and 
innocent  frolic,  might  have  caused  some  alarm. 

The  streets  in  Edinburgh  on  New-year's  Day  (all 
the  working-classes  being  idle)  were  filled  with  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes,  on  parties  of  pleasure  or  visits  of 
kindness.  All  the  children  were  taken  to  visit  their 
relatives  or  friends,  and  share  in  the  spoils  of  cake 
and  sweetmeats,  which  even  the  lowest  provided  on 
this  occasion.  The  water-carriers  and  milk-women, 
in  (heir  daily  visits  to  their  customers,  were  treated 
with  a  dram,  and  cheese  and  bread  or  buns;  but,  as 
the  innumerable  glasses  offered  could  not  be  con- 
tained in  one  stomach,  they  carried  bottles  for  the 
reception  of  the  superabundant  liquor.  The  joy- 
ous look  of  the  people,  most  of  them  in  their  Sun- 
day clothes,  might  have  told  a  stranger  it  was  a 
season  of  gladness ;  and  though  not  a  few,  whom 
prudence  had  not  taught  to  measure  their  potations 
by  their  ability  to  carry  the  intoxicating  load,  were 
reeling  here  and  there,  yet  even  these  lost  not  their 
general  character  for  sobriety  by  a  New-year's  Day 
excess.  The  forenoon,  spent  in  visiting,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  family  dinners,  where  those  whom  nature 
has  connected  together  drew  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  affection  still  closer  round  the  little  circle,  by 
mutual  wishes  for  mutual  success. 

l^uch  were  the  New  Tear's  days  of  Edinbargh  in 
former  times,  and  such  they  continued  to  be  for  very 
many  years,  till  the  occurrence  of  some  disgraceful 
scenes  of  riot,  of  robbery,  and  of  murder,  similar  to 
those  which  took  place  lately  in  flie  neighbourhood  of 
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London  at  the  suburban  fairs,  and  which  have  very 
properly  led  to  the  suppression  of  some  of  them^ — 
Uir^w  a  damp  over  the  harmless  festivities  of  New 
Year's  Eve,  which  Will,  probably,  never  be  removed. 
In  the  year  1811,  gangs  of  young  villains  surround-; 
ed,  beat,  and  robbed  every  well-dressed  person  they 
met;  one  policeman  was  murdered^  and  a  gentleman 
died  from  the  brutal  injuries  inflicted  upon  him  by 
these  miscreants :  three  of  them,  however,  paid  the 
forfeit  of  their  Crimes,  and  were  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  ensuing  April. — See  a  further  account 
of  l^ottish  customs  on  New  Year's  Eve  in  T.  T.  for 
1821,  p.  2. 

A  description  of  the  antient  celebration  of  New 
Year's  Day  in  England,  and  of  its  modem  obser- 
vance in  Paris,  will  be  found  in  our  last  volume, 
pp.  1-3. 

6.— EPIPHANY,  or  TWELFTH-DAY. 

TTle  rites  of  this  day,  the  name  of  which  signifies 
an  appearance  of  light,  or  a  manifestation,  are  dif- 
ferent in  various  places,  but  all  in  honour  of  the 
Eastern  Magi. — Twelfth-day,  in  England,  we  have 
eontributed  to  illustrate  for  the  last  ten  revolving 
periods  of  time,  with  our  characters,  and  yet,  like 
the  pastry-cooks,  we  have  a  new  set  every  year. — 
*  I  love  (says  a  lively  writer)  to  see  an  acre  of  cake 
spreail  out  (the  sweet  frost  covering  the  rich  earth 
below),  studded  all  over  with  glittering  flowers,  like' 
ice-plants,  and  red  and  green  knots  of  sweetmeat, 
and  hollow  yellow-crusted  crowns,  and  kings  and 
queens,  and  their  paraphernalia.  I  deUght  to  see  a 
score  of  happy  children,  sitting  huddled  all  round 
the  dainty  fare,  eyeing  the  cake  and  each  other,  with 
faces  sunny  enough  to  thaw  the  white  snow.^  I  like 
to  see  the  gazing  silence  which  is  kept  so  religiously 
while  the  large  knife  goes  its  round;  and  the  glisten- 
ing eyes  which  feed  beforehand  upon  the  huge  slices, 
dark  with  citron. and  plums,  and  heavy  as  gold. 
And  then,  when  the  *' characters"  are  drawn,  is  it 
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nathing  to  watch  the  peeping'  del^ht  wfaieh  escapi^ 
from  their  little  eyes?  One  is  proud^  as  king;  ano- 
ther stately,  as  queen;  then  Ihere  are  two  whispering 
grotesque  secrets  which  tl^y  cannot  contain  (tlrase 
are  Sir  Gregory  Goose  and  Sir  TunbeUy  Glumly). 
The  boys  laugh  out  at  their  own  misfortuueSj  hut  the 
little  girls  (almost  ashamed  of  their  prizes)  sit  bla^h* 
ingfind  silent.  It  is  not  until  the  lady  of  the  bouse 
goes  round,  that  some  of  the  more  extravagant  fic- 
tions are  revealed.  And  then,  what  a  roar  of  mirth ! 
Ha,  ha!  The  ceiling  shakes,  and  the  air^is  toro. 
They  bound  from  their  seatSj  like  kids,  and  insist  oa 
seeing  Miss  Thompson's  card.  Ah!  what  merry 
spite  is  proclaimed,  what  ostentatious  pity!  Tbe 
little  girl  is  almost  in  tears;  but  the  large  lump  of 
allotted  cake  is  placed  seasonably  in  her  hand,  and 
the  glass  of  sweet  wine  ^'  all  round"  drowns  the  shrill 
urchin  laughter,  and  a  gentler  delight  prevails.' 

Twelfth  Night  a«  it  is  in  fVance  and  Italy,  is  ppmr- 
trayed  in  our  last  volume,  pp.  5, 6. 

The  Carnival  commences  on  Twelfth  Day,  and 
usually  holds  till  Lent.  See  T.T.  for  1822,  p.  5,  and 
for  1823,  p.  7.  An  account  of  Carnival  sports  in 
Spain  will  be  seen  under  Ash"  Wednesday  ia  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

8.— SAINT   LUCIAN. 

Lucian,  a  native  of  Syria,  was  celebrated  in  his 
youth  for  his  eloquence,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  pplite  literature.  He  was  a  proficient  in  He- 
brew, and  revised  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  BiUe. 
After  having  undergone  various  torments  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Maximinus  II,  he  was  martyred  in-tbe 
year  312.  j. 

12. — PLOUGH   MONDAY.  • 

Some  curious  ceresKmies  are  still  observed  on  this 
day,  in  the  northern  counties,  particularly  in  Ted^* 
shire*— See  T.T.  for  1822,  p.9.     . 

.13.~SAINT  HII^ARY. 

BUlary  was  bom  at  Poictiers  in  Frcmce,.  ef  an 
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itli^tiions  familj;  and  of  this  place  he  was  chosen 
M^op  in  the  year  353.  He  died  at  Poictiers  in  868. 
Hilarjniras an exeelleat  orator  and  poet;  his  style 
abounds  with  rhetorical  figures. 

Df .  Drake  is  a  native  of  York,  a  descendant  of  a 
family  whose  pedigree,  founded  on  antient  deeds 
aad  evidences,  and  lodged  in  the  Heralds'  College, 
will  not  often,  for  antiquity  and  authenticitv,  be  ex- 
ceeded. He  has  practised  for  the  .last  thirty-two 
years  as  a  Physician,  at  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk,  and  ~ 
has  published  the  following  works : — 

1.  Tejdamen  PhymUgicum  Inavgurale  De  SomuQ,  Edinburgh,  1789. 
S;  The  l^^ecntahr,  a  Periodical  Paper,  witten  in  conjunctioii  wi^ 
Dr..  Pdward  Aslu  8to,  London,  1790. 

3.  Poems.  4to,  London,  1793. 

4.  JJterwry  H&wrs;  or,  Sketches  Critical,  Narrative,  and  Poetical, 
First  Ediium:  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  1798.  Fourth  Editi<m,S  vol.  8vo,  18«0. 

5.  £88tiy$y  illuHrative  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Chtardian,  3  vol. 
8Ti»rXKiSKlou,180d;  Second  Edition,  1812. 

6.  Essays,  illnstrative  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler;  and 
other  Periodical  Papers  to  the  Year  1809. 2  vol.  8vo,  London,  1809. 

7.  ShaJcspeare  and  his  Times  ;  including  the  Biography  of  the  Poet ; 
Critieisms'on  his  Oenins  and  Writings ;  a  Disquisition  on  the  Object  of 
Ms  Sonnets;  a  New  Chronology  of  Jiis  Plays,  and  a  History  of  tlie 
Maiioers,  Caitoms,  and  Amusements,  Supentitions,  Poetry,  and  "Ele- 
gant Literature  of  his  Age.  2  vol.  4to,  with  a  Portrait,  London,  1817. 

8.  Wniier  Nights;  or^  Fire-side  Lucubrations.  2  vol.  fcp.  8vo, 
London,  1822. 

9.  Svemngs  in  Autumn;  a  Series  of  Essays,  Narrative  and  Miscel- 
laveovi*  S  vol.  fcp.  8vo,  London,  1822. 

Beside  these  publications.  Dr.  Drake  has  written 
several  papers  on  Medical  Subjects,  in  various  pe« 
xiodical  journals  ;  and  in  1811  he  edited  The  Oleaner, 
a  Series  of  Periodical  Essays,  selected  from  Papers 
not  included  in  the  British  Essayists,  in  4  vol.  8vo, 
with  a  Preface  and  Notes. 

The  preceding  list  may  sufficiently  prove  that  Dr. 
Iteake  has  been  no  indolent  candidate  for  literaiy 
distinction:  nor  has  he  been  an  unsucc^ssfol  one. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  cur's  is  not  a  Critical 
Jotmal;  bui  where  we  fallow  ourselves  to  grace  our 
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Calendar  with  the  record  of  an  author's  birth-day, 
vre  do  not  feel   ourselves  restricted  from  giving'^ 
briefly,  our  honest  estimate  of  his  literary  character. 
Our  opinion  of  Dr.  Drake  may,  indeed,  be  inferred 
from  the  liberty  we  have  frequently  taken  of  adorning 
our  pages  with  extracts  from  his  various  works ;  but 
on  tne  present  occasion  we  cannot  refrain  from  add- 
ing that,  in  our  view,  no  living  author  has  more  fairly 
won,  or  more  meekly  worn  his  honours,  than  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  memorial.     More  briUiant  fame, 
doubtless,  has  been  gained  by  many  who  have  enter- 
ed the  lists  much  later ;  but  there  are  few,  perhaps 
none,  in  whose  reputation  we  feel  a  more  cordial 
interest.    Diversified  as  his  labours  have  been,  we 
know  of  none  in  which  he  has  failed ;  we  have  been 
delighted  by  many  in  which  we  think  he  has  been 
truly  felicitous.    On  his  professional  writings  we 
pronounce  no  judgment ;  for  though  we  have  heard 
them  highly  spoken  of,  we  wish  not  to  give  an  opi- 
nion where  we  are  conscious   of  incompetency  to 
form  one ;  but  on  his  other  productions  we  can  speak 
from  familiar    acquaintance.     Elegant  as  a  poet; 
amusing  and  not  uninstructive  as  a  novelist;  inge- 
nious and  pleasing  as  an  essayist;  candid  and  dis- 
criminating as  a  critic;  interesting  and  lively  as  a 
biographer;  amiable  and  unimpeachable  as  a  mor 
ralist; — we  have  no  hesitation  in  owning  that  our 
obligations  to  him  for  numberless  agreeable  hours 
are  manifold,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  thus  to  record 
them.    One  more  remark  we  cannot  refrain  from  of- 
fering, for  without  it  our  tribute  would  be  imperfect 
In  an  age  when  literature  has  been  too  often  degrad- 
ed by  the  squabbles  and  p^sonalities  of  its  votaries, 
such  has  been  the  suavity  and  amenity  of  Dr.  Drake, 
as  an  author  and  a  man,  and  so  uniform  the  gentle- 
manly tone  of  hi^  writings,  that,  while  he  has  never 
expressed  a  harsh  or  an  ungenerous  sentiment  of  a* 
fellow  labo^rer  in  the  fields  of  literature,  he  has,  we 
believe^  never  excited  in  any  one  even  a  momentary 
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feeling  of  angry  rivalry;  and  fhis^  sorely^  is  highly 
honourable  to  one  who  has  written  so  much^  and  for 
so  long  a  period  of  time. 

♦17. — SAINT  ANTHONY. 

See  an  account  of  the  '  Benediction  of  the  Beasts' 
on  this  day  at  Rome,  in  T.T.  for  1822,  p.  10;  and  of 
the  same  ceremony  at  Madrid,  in  our  last  volume, 
p.  10. 

18. — ^SAIKT  PRISCA. 

Prisca,  a  Roman  lady,  was  early  converted  to 
Christianity;  but  refusing  to  abjure  her  religion,  and 
to  offer  sacrifice  when  she  was  commanded,  was  hor- 
ribly tortured,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  under  the 
Enaperor  Claudius,  in  the  year  275. 

♦18. — LA   FBSTA   DI   CATTBDRA 

Or  Commemoration  of  placing  the  supposed  Chair 
of  St.  Peter. — For  an  account  of  this  ceremony  as 
still  practised  at  Rome,  see  our  last  volume,  p.  11. 

20. — SAINT    FABIAN. 

St.  Fabian  succeeded  St.  Anterus  in  the  pontificate, 
in  the  vear  236.  He  was  martyred  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Decius  in  250,  as  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Jerom 
bear  witness. 

21,— SAINT    AGNES 

ffas  been  alwaap  considered  by  the  Catholics  as  a 
special  patroness  of  purity,  with  the  immaculate 
Mother  of  Grod  and  St.  Thecla.  Rome  was  the  theatre 
of  flie  triumph  of  St  Agnes;  and  Prudentius  says, 
that  her  tomb  was  shown  within  sight  of  that  city. 
She  suffered  not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  per- 
secution of  Dioclesian,  whose  bloody  edicts  appeared 
in  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  303.  She  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  glorious 
death.— See  T.T.  for  1822,  pp.  12,  13,  for  some 
beautiful  lines  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Keats. 

♦22.  1828. — J.  J.   ANGERSTEIN   DIED. 

In  Mr.  Angerstein  the  arts  have  to  moam  the  loss 
of  a  munificent  and  enlightened  patron,  and  the  nu- 
merous charities  of  the  metropolis  a  warm  and  line* 
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val  Supporter.  In  Um  the  character  of  a  Britisli 
merchant  was  deYel<^>ed  in  the  most  honourable 
manner;  for  as  his  wealth  was  drawn  from  commerce^ 
so  it  was  freely  expended  in  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  arts^  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  laid 
in  alleviating  the  distresses,  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

25. — CONVERSION  OF  SAINT  PAUL. 

Saint  Paul  suffered  martjrrdom  imder  the  general 
persecution  of  Nero.  Being  a  B^man  citizen,  he 
could  not  be  crucified  by  &e  Roman  laws,  as  his 
coUeague  St.  Peter  was ;  he  was  therefore  beheaded : 
—hence  the  usual  representation  of  him  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand. — See  an  account  of  a  Sicilian  festival 
in  honour  of  this  day,  in  T.  T.  for  J  821,  p.  13,  aud 
T.T.  for  1820,  p.  20. 

Where  proud  Damascas'  towen  rise^ 

With  spear  and  reeking  sword, 
Stem  Saul,  with  countless  blood-honnds,  fliesy« 
Who  own  him  for  their  Lord ; 
Their  Chief,  to  whose  blest  lot  'tis  given 
Through  Christian  blood  to  pass  to  heaven ! 
Twas  HOOD,  when  suddenly  shone  out    • 

Unearthly  light  around ; 
Unearthly  sounds  were  heard  about-^ 
Saul  fell,  and  pressed  the  ground : 
And  as  on  earth  he  grovelled  still, 
The  Deity  revealed  his  will. 

Blind  to  Datnascas  then  he  hied ; 
And  when  God  gave  him  light. 
He  preached  the  ^th  which  he  denied, 
When  sunk  in  error's  night ;-« 
Sinners  through  Jesv's  blood  forgiven, 
Despised  on  earth,  but  heirs  of  heaven. 

Blest  faith  I  with  wondrous  pow'rs  to  save 

Man,  vile  howe'er  he  be ; 
You  steal  the  triumph  from  the  grave, 
From  death  the  victory. 
And  guide  the  trembling  spirits  flight 
To  mansions  of  eternal  light. 

With  such  a  faith,  how  light  must  seem 

Man's  life,  tho«igh  spent  in  tears; 
A  passing  cloud,  a  frightftil  dream, 

Hiat  leads  to  endless  years; 
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Where  co«atks»]Mst»  oTingf  to  sing 
Hosfoiiaft  to^  t)ieir  OoD«ad  K1110. 
May  una  ttmenlier  he  u  dint^ 

And  kiss  affliction's  rcMi, 
Nor  think  one  chastisement  unjust 
That  Cometh  from  his  God  ; 
Assured  Hb  doeth  all  things  well' 
Whdniles  the  pow*n  «f  death  and  hell. 

*26.  1828. — DR.  JRNNER   DIED,    THE   DISCOYERER 
OP  TACCINATION,  MT.  74. 

The  plagne  which  he  essayed  to  stay  was  univer- 
sal in  its  ravages.  Other  scourges  are  confined  to 
certain  latitudes,  or  rage  only  during  particular  sea- 
sons; but  time  nor  place  restrained  the  all-devouring 
enemy  which  it  was  his  aim  to  subdue.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Small  Pox  has  existed  io 
the  East,  especially  in  China  and  indostan,  for  se- 
veral thousand  years*  It  did  not  visit  the  more 
Western  nations  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century :  it  ^en  broke  out  near  Mecca,  immediately 
before  the  birth  of  Mohammed.  It  was  afterwards 
gradually  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  Old  World, 
and  wM  finally  transported  to  the  New,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Columbus. 

In  the  British  Islands  alone,  it  has  been  computed 
ihat/orfy  thousand  individuals  perished  annually  by 
this  disease!  It  killed  one  in  fourteen  of  all  that 
were  bom,  and  one  in  six  of  all  that  were  attacked 
by  it  in  the  natural  way.  The  introduction  of  Im- 
culatton  for  Small  Pox  was  productive  of  great  be- 
nefit to  all  who  submitted  to  the  operation;  but 
though  it  augmented  the  individual  security,  it  is  a 
well-ascertained  fkct  that  it  added  to  tiie  general 
mortality,  by  multiplying  tiie  sources  of  contagion, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  be- 
came affected  with  the  natural  distemper. 

All  who  have  not  yet  duly  appreciated  the  benefits 

which  Vaccination  has  conferred  on  mankind,  may 

, ,  ,^  f  ^  ,  t. .    I       . .  ■  -  ^  , ^ 

»  See  Mark,  chap,  vii,  r,  07, 
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do  well  to  meditate  for  a  iniule  oa  this  picture.  L^et 
them  look  on  the  loathsomeness  and  dangers  of  Small 
Pox  in  its  most  mitigated  form;  let  them  consider 
that  this  disease  has  been  banished  from  some  coun- 
trie8>  and  with  due  care  might  be  eradicated  from 
all;  let  them  remember,  that  notwithstanding  preju- 
dices, carelessness,  and  ignorance,  millions  now  live 
who,  but  for  Vaccination,  wQnld  have  been  in  their 
graven ;  let  them  think  on  these  things,  ^d  £(ay^  what 
ought  to  be  their  feelings  towards  him  who  has  been 
the  honoured  instrument  of  so  much  good. 

Doctor  Jenner  is  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  pa- 
rish church  i^t  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  thq 
followiiig  epitaph  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb:--* 

Within  this  tomb  hath  foi|Dd  a  resting  place 
The  great  Physiciaq  of  the  human  race— 
Immprtal  Jekner  !  whose  gigantic  mind 
BroQght  life  and  health  to  more  than  half  mankind. 
Let  rescued  infancy  his  worth  proclaim, 
And  lisp  out  blessings  on  his  Ifoponred  nam^; 
And  radiant  Beauty  drop  her  saddest  tear^ 
For  Beauty's  truest,  trustiest  friend  lies  here'  | 

•27.  1823. — JUR.  CHARLES  BUTTON   DIED,    ^T.  fiJC; 

An  eminent  Mathematician^  and  author  of  many 
distinguished  works;  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned (in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Shaw  and  Pearson) 
the  '  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions^' 
to  which  he  was  a  valuable  contributor,  in  18  vol, 
4to ;  and  the '  Mathematic^  aq d  Philosophical  Dicti- 
onary/ in  2  vol.  4to,  an  extremely  useful  and  excellent 
work*— *See  some  interesting  particulars  of  Dr.  Hut* 
toil  in  the  Literary  Qazette  for  February  1, 1823. 

^.  1820. — K.  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH'S  ACCBSSIQN. 
30. — KING   CHARLES   I,   MARTYR^ 

For  many  interesting  particulars  pf  this  day  con- 
sult our  former  volumes. 

31.1820. — KING   GEORGE   IV   PROCLAIMED. 

'    <  '  "^  ' '  ■'     ■* 

'  Dr.  Baron  of  Gloucester,  we  understand,  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  Life  of  Dr.  Jenner,  for  which  he  is  furnished  with  ample 
^materials  f  but  we  regret  to  bear  that  the  labsGription  for  amonu* 
ment  to  his  memory  has  failed ! 
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*  Sheltered,  bnt  not  to  social  dnties  lost; 

S«claded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  aoog 
CbMriag  liit  dajra. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  presentiDg  to  our  read- 
ers ^aarne  accaunt'  of  the'QuAKBR  Post/  whose 
degant  and  mterestiiig  productions  have  afforded 
so  mach  gratification  to  every  reader  of  pare  taste 
and  right  fedings.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
as  to  be  able  to  reckon  Mr.  Barton  among  our  cor- 
respondents and  well-wishers,  and  we  consider  it  no 
small  honour  to  have  such  an  avant-caurier  for  our 
annual  volume  in  the  preliminary  ode  with  which 
be  has  kindly  favoured  us  for  the  last  and  present 
year.  It  does  not  always  happen,  unfortunately, 
that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  author  is 
calculated  to  increase  our  admiration  of  his  writ- 
ings; in  (he  present  case>  however^  we  can  safely 
assert  that  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Barton's  poetry  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  what  we  have  heard  of  his  amiable  pri- 
vate character,  and  of  many  little  circumstances  of  his 
life  which  are  unknown  to  the  mass  of  his  readers. 
Anxious  that  our  friends  may  participate,  with  us, 
in  this  pleasure,  we  shall  lay  before  them  some  parti- 
cubnrs  of  our  Quaker  poet,  which  cannot  fail  to  ^r^- 
tify  a  rational  curiosity^  and  must,  we  think,  excite 
a  strong  interest  in  favour  of  the  moral  bard  of 
Woodbridge.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  materials 
our  readers  m|ty  be  perfectly  satisfied,  as  they  are 
furnished  by  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Barton. 

Bbrnard  Barton  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of 
London ;  his  father  was  in  trade  in  the  metropolis, 
whither  he  had  come  from  his  native  place,  Car- 
lisle. The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  l^e  misfortune 
to  lose  his  mother  one  month  after  his  birth:  her 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Done,  and  she  was  a  native 
of  Rockcliffe,  Cumberland;  she  died  at  the  early 
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age  of  32.  Tie  following  lines '  to  a  Profile*  (Poems, 
3d  edit.  p.  190)  evince  the  feelings  with  wMch  our 
poet  still  cherishes  her  memory,  or  rather  the  recol* 
lection  of  what  has  been  told  Imn  respecting  her: — 

I  knew  tbee  hot !  then  wherefore  gaze 

Upon  tby,  silent  shadow  there. 
Which  so  imperfectly  ponrtrays 

The  form  tby  features  used  to  wear? 
Yet  have  I  often  looked  at  thee, 
As  if  those  lips  could  speak  to  me. 

1  knew  thee  not !  and  thon  conldst  know, 

At  best,  but  little  more  of  one 
Whose  pilgriniage  on  earth  below 

Commenced,  just  ere  thy  own  was  done*, 
For  few  and  fleeting  days  were  thine, 
To  hope  or  fear  for  lot  of  mine. 

Yet  few  and  fleeting  as  they  were, 

Fancy  and  feeling  picture  this. 
They  prompted  many  a  fervent  prayer, 

Witnessed,  perchance,  a  parting  kiss; 
And  might  not  ki^s,  and  prayer,  from  thee, 
At  such  a  period,  profit  me? 

Whether  th^  did  or  not,  I  owe 

At  least  tliis  tribute  to  thy  worth; 
Though  little  all  I  can  bestow, 

Yet  fond  affection  gives  it  birth ; 
And  prompts  me,  as  tby  shade  I  view, 
To  bless  thee,  whom  I  never  knew'  I 

'  In  unison  with  these  delightful  feelings  is  the  follo>ving  poetic 
gem,  which,  as  we  think  it  will  be  here  'well  set,'  will  sparkle  with 
additional  lustre. 

"They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree. 

Which,  howsoever  the  sun  and  sky 
May  teinpt  its  boughs  to  wander  free, 

And  shoot,  and  blossom,  wide  and  high, ' 
Far  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms 

Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth. 
From  which  the  life,  that  fills  and  warms 

Its  grateful  being,  first  had  birth. 
'Tis  thus,  though  wooed  by  flattering  friends. 

And  ffed  with  fame  (if  fame  it  be) 
This  heart,  my  own  dear  mother,  bends. 

With  love's  true  instinct,  back  to  thee ! 

T»  Mooai. 
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Hi3  fiathef  died  before  "Mx.  Barton  was  seveii  years 
olj;  bothis  second  marriage^  which  took  plaoe  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  provided  an  excellent 
parent  for  his  children:  to  her,  and  to  his  two  sisters', 
both  several  years  older  than  himself,  our  author 
owed  infinite  ^obligations.  His  education  at  one  of 
the  Quaker  seminaries  was,  of  course,  plain  and 
circumscribed,  being  pretty  much  confined  to  useful, 
indeed  necessary,  branches  of  knowledge.  But  his 
father  had  been  a  man  of  greater  natural  and  more 
cultivated  intellect  than  many ;  he  had  read  much, 
and  on  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  Clarkson's  earliest  associates,  he  had,  on 
several  occasions,  proved  that  he  could  write  well, 
though,  we  believe,  he  was  never  avowedly  an  author. 
He  had  left  no  despicable  collection  of  books,  so 
that  in  his  school  vacations  ample  means  were  af- 
forded to  his  son  of  indulging  his  taste  for  reading. 
A  pleasing  tribute  to  the  .memory  of  Mr.  Barton's 
ifalher  will  be  found  in  '  Napoleon  and  other  Poems/ 
lately  published,  p,  243. 

In  the  year  180o,  Mr.  Barton  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  pleasant  town  of  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk, 
and  commenced  business  as  a  merchant;  but  an 
unlooked  for  domestic  affliction  of  the  severest  kind 
was  about  to  visit  him,  and  his  worldly  prospects 
were  to  receive  an  irrecoverable  shock,— the  loss 
of  his  amiable  wife,  before  they  had  been  married  a 
twelvemonth,  and  soon  after  tifaie  birth  of  her  child ! 
This  excellent  woman,  to  whom  our  poet  was,  for  so 
short  a  time,  united,  gave  rise  to  some  of  his  t)es| 
pieces,— particularly  to  the  poem  beginning  'The 
Heaven  was  cloudless'%  and  that  entitled  'A  Port 

'  One  of  these  sisters  is  the  present  Mr$.  Hack,  advantageously 
known  as  the  authoress  of  several  useful  and  highly  interesting 
works  for  children.  See  some  introductory  verses  to  her,  prefix^4 
to  the  3d  edition  of  Mr.  Barton ^s  Poems.  His  brother  John  has 
also  distinguished  himself  by  one  or  two  judicious  pamphlets  oh 
the  situatioh  a^d  circumistances  of  the  Poor. 

*  1?bems  by  B.  Barton,  p.  133^  3d  edit.  1822. 
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trait,'  in  *  Napoleon  and  other  Poeaui/  ^%  24&«  In 
this  last  piece,  tibie  poet  no  less  beautifbUy  than 
truly  observes, — 

To  sympathies^  which  soothe  and  bless 

Onr  life,  firom  day  to  day, 
Which  throw,  with  silent  tendeniess, 
,  Fresh  flowers  across  onr  way, 

The  heart  must  ever  fondly  cling; 
But  can  the  poef  s  sweetest  string 

Their  loveliness  display  f 
No— nor  conld  Titian's  self  supply 
Their  living  presence,  once  gone  by. 
The  air,  in  which  we  breathe  and  live,, 

EIndes  onr  tooch  and  sight; 
The  fairest  flowers  their  fragrance  give 

To  stilness,  and  to  night; 
The  softest  sounds  that  Music  flings. 
In  passing,  from  her  heaven-plumed  wu^. 

Are  trackless  in  their  flight ! 
And  thus  life's  sweetest  bliss  is  known 
To  silent,  gratefol  thought  alone. 

^Fhis  monmful  event,  combined  with  discouraging 
prospects  of  a  mercantile  nature,  induced  our  author 
to  retire  from  commercial  pursuits  on  his  own  be- 
half; and  in  1810  he  obtained  a  situation  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Woodbridge  Bank,  which  he  still  holds. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Barton  had  entered  upon  bis 
piresent  situation,  he  began  'to  commit  the  sin  of 
rhyme,'  and,  a  new  Provincial  Paper  being  established 
about  this  time,  it  became  the  vehicle  of  his  effu- 
sions: by  degrees  our  young  poet  became  bold  enough 
to  send  a  short  piece  now  and  then  to  a  London 
paper,  and  at  last,  in  1812,  ventured  on  an  anony- 
mous volume  entitled  '  Metrical  Effusions,' 250  copies 
of  which  were  printed  by  a  bookseller  of  Wood- 
bridge,  and  sold  within  the  immediate  circle  of  our 
author's  acquaintance.  In  1818,  Mr.  Barton  printed, 
by  subscription,  an  elegant  volume,  in  elephant  8vo, 
of  *  Poems  by  an  Amateur,'  of  wUch  160  only  were 
struck  off",  and  none  ever  sold  at  the  shops.  Encou- 
raged hy  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  these 
impressions  of  his   poems  were  received  by  his 
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plimiis,  wvc  avftfiOT  nt  last  ven^red  to  publish,  m  a 
small  yobme,  •  Poen^Ls  bjf  ^ern^rd  Sarion,'  which 
w^  YPiy  faypi|ra)^ly  n6^e4  hy  the  LiteDury  jo^-^ 
nal^,  aii4f  beug  ^ftpp^ards  made,  still  mc^el^BpwB 
by  aa  article  in  the'  ipdipburgh  Review,  has  now 
readied  a  fhira  edition.  Little  more  th^n  a  year 
^gp  he  ppj^lishi^d,  in  a  handsome  qcts^YO  yolume, 
'  Napqlec^  and  other  Poems/  of  wjiich  th^re  hi^ve 
be^  nnmerpus  very  flf^ti^ring  notice^  in  th^'  criticfti 
joornais. 

Such  has  beep  flie  literary  career  of  Bernard  Bar- 
ton. If  it  haye  not  left  ?>ehind  it  the  brilliant  track  of 
other  poetical  coiaets,  it  has  bp^n  less  erratic  in  its 
course :  and  if  it  haye  not  be^n  irradiated  by  the  full 
blaze  of  a  l!iirp<m-*day  Sun,  it  }ifts  neyertheless  been 
illamined  by  the  silyeir  lustre  of  the  Queen  of  Nig^t, 
— aa4  his  Parna3§lan  yespers  may  be  said  to  posspip^ 
^1  the  mild  a^d  sooting  beauties  of  the  Eyening 
SUfff  If  ^  Muse  haye  i)ot  always  reached  thp  sun* 
war^  path  of  tl)e  soaring  eagle,  it  is  no  extrayagaut 
pr^^  to  s^y,  that  stje  has  pftei^  emulated  the  sub- 
Vmfty  9f  his  ^^fi^  flight  But  the  gre^t  charm 
thrpwii  9^wd  tl|€»  effusions  pf  the  Si|ffolk  |iard  ifi;, 
that  '^ci4  veil'  of  paor?ility  and  religion  which 
*  cqyers ,  buj  not  conceals' — that  ^  silver  net-work,' 
^iP.9g&  wjiiph  liis  poetic  ^  apples  of  gold'  shine  with 
^n  ,fi4yei^titipus  l^e^uty  ^hich  eyen  the  gorgepu^ 
9ra|ipieets  ^Q  prpfusely  layished  by  ^  Byron  pr  f^ 
V^^^TO  would  fail  tp  inyest  fliem. 

.Xber«  is  a  fame  winch  owes  itrapcll 

To  popular  applause  alone  -, 
Which,  seems  on  lip  and  tongue  to  dwell, 

And  finds — in  others*  breath— its  own; 
For  such  the  eager  worldling  sighs. 
And  this  the  fickle  world  supplies* 

'l%ece  is  a  Bobler  lama— which  ilraws 

Itt  ptarer  etsanee  from  tlie  heart; 
Wl^h  only  seeks  that  calm  applause 
'  The  virtuous  and  the  wise  impart: 
Such  fame  beyond  the  grave  shall  live; 
Bat  tlas  Uie  t^orld  xsan  liever  gite,  »•  «artoi^. 

b2 
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We  hare  alluded  to  the  aaiiable  charsfecter  of  our 
poet;  that  bis  modesty  is  equal  to  his  merit,  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  will  afford  a 
pleasing  evidence.  Speaking  of  his  literary  career^ 
he  says,  'it  has  been  marked  by  an  indnlgenee  €)m 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  the  dispensers  of  literary 
fame,  which  I  never  anticipated.  When  I  consider 
that  only  about  three  years  have  elapsed  since  r 
avowed  myself  an  author,  I  am  really  surprised  at 
the  notiee  my  trivial  productions  have  received^  and 
the  numerous  acquaintance  to  which  they  have>  bj 
correspondence,  introduced  me.  Much  Of  this,  I 
dare  say,  is  owing  to  my  Quakerism',  and  to  that, 
unquestionably,  I  was  indebted  for  the  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  more  recent  passing  no- 
tice in  the  Quarterly.  Still,  as  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  outri  or  adventitiotis  source  of  attraction  would 
have  alone  procured  me  the  attention  I  have  fonnd,  I 
would  hope  it  may  partly  have  arisen  from  their 
simple,  unaffected  appeal  to  those  quiet,  domestic, 
secluded  feelings,  which  endear  the  still  under-cur- 
rent of  existence — ^in  short,  to  my  being  content  to 
make  the  best  I  could  of  the  homely  and  confined 
materials  to  which  my  situation  has  given  me  access, 
without  affecting  scholarship,  or  aiming  at  romantic 
embellishment :  there  is  nothing  like  simple  truth 
and  nature,  after  all ;  and  he  who  is  satisfied  with 
simply  and  faithfully  describing  what  he  actually 
sees,  feels,  and  thinks,  may  always  hope  to  appeal 
successfully  to  the  unsophisticated  heart.' 

>  We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  stating  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  Barton's  writings  no^  only  reflect  no  discredit  on  the  worthy 
sect  to  which  he  belongs,  but  that  they  have  done  much  to  awaken 
kinder  feelings,  and  to  give  rise  to  more  liberal  views  respecting  a 
Society,  many  of  wliose  living  members  wouM  be  an  bonour  to  any 
age  or  country.  Without  compromising  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  reli- 
gious consistency,  he  has  amply  succeeded  in  rendering  them  more 
attractive  hi  the  view  of  their  fellow  christians,  by  showing  that 
they  are  not  to  narrow-minded^  cold,  and  sectarian  in  thtir  ndwa 
and  feelings  a«  may  have  been  supposed. 
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We  mast  ndw  condade  our  notice  of  the  bard 
of  Woodbridg^e:  ithas  occapied  more  space  than 
we  fUMally  aJIot  to  articles  of  this  natare,  but  the 
interest  and  the  novelty  of  the  theme  must  plead  oxa 
eKciise*  Should  this  brief  accotmt  excite  the  cmrio  - 
sity  of  omr  raiders  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
onr  fiiend,  we  refer  them  to  the  whole  lengtli  por- 
trait painted  by  himself,  and  contained  in  every  page 
of  his  ^  Poems/  In  the  mean  time,  our  rei^rs 
may  perose  the  tribute  of  another  Suffolk  poet,  in 
whose  sentiments  and  wishes  they  will,  doubtless, 
mort  heartily  concur. 

To  Bernard  Bartoh*. 

Walk  on  a  little  longer  io  thy  path 

Of  sorrow  and  of  toil :  Time  hath  its  bound. 

Nor  shoreless  is  the  sea  of  hnman  life. 

WtSk  on  a  tittle  longer  In  the  folth 

Of  thy  pore  heart.  Poet  and  Friend:— thy  path 

J    Points  to  thee  onward.    Whars  the  world  to  thee 
And  snch  as  thou  ?    Cold,  icy  cold  they  be 
Who  look  upon  thee;  and  their  hearts,  as  those 

'  Whom  in  her  lonely  solitude  of  snow 

'     Yovpg  Lasla  saw,  and  wept. — Yet  bear  thou  on, 
Meek  child  of  song. — 4re  they  not  thine-^the  eartli, 
Green  in  its  living  beantyy^-the  lone  sky— > 
The  fiow  of  waters,  and  the-spirit  that  heaves 
Beneath  tlie  ocean*s  depth?-— Look  np !  look  up ! 

'     And  on  the  gates  of  adamant  that  dose 
The  portals  of  thy  life,  look  up»  and  read 
What  there  is  written— Faith  and  HoPB. — Hope  then, 
Hope  that  upholds  the  arch  of  Heaven,  and  Faith 
As  strong,  be  thine — and  thy  reward  ^U  bei 
The  sabbath  of  a  pare  submitted  -mind. 
Such  be  thy  lot !— Or  does  thy  gentle  heart. 
That  ever  seeks  commnnion  with  itself 
Of  all  that's  good,  and  lovely;  doei  it  yearn 
Wilh  thoughts  of  human  kindness;  would  it  by 
Its  sorrows  on  the  pitying  breast,  and  pre^ts 
The  faithful  hand  of  Truth? — Oh,  there  be  those 

>  These  beautiful  lines  first  appeared  in  the  *  Suffolk  CkromeU^ 
b«t  deterv^  a  less  perishable  record  than  that  of  a  Provincial  News- 
paper. 
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If  hp  V^k  spoil  tby  p«t)i  vitl^  eyet  of  lortf 
And  watch  thee.  JQnrneyiD^  by  thy  side,  unseen. 
Say,  6ast  ihoo  lum'  forgotten,  who  of  thee ' 
Ainid  his  lonely  musings,  by  the  depth 
.  Of  shadowy  woods,  or  where  his  wakeful  lamp 
Oi^ffos  ptiur-like  throqgh  the  nudnii^t  hour,  baa  thought 
With  feelings  that  ^pondence  cannot  tquCh, 
Though  dar^  the  shades  of  life  lliat  fall  on  hiin» 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  care  ? — 

Enough, enough ; 
The  Tery  bread  we  eat  is  steeped  in  tears : 
AU  has  been  offered  by  us  at  the  shrine 
Of  SorroWf  yej(  the  h^r^*s  b^st  gillbi,  9pd  still 
The  cup  we  drink  is  full. — 

He  too  b  thine 
Who  crossed  in.e^rly  yooth^e  ocean  streams. 
And  oft,  as  round  his  tent  the  hot  monsoon 
Blew  stifling  the  loose  desart-sanda,  his  hfeart 
Sighed,  when  his  pleasant  home  by  Benhad's  groves, 
Amid  each  shelving  bank  and  flowery  coomh. 
In  dream,  or  nightly  vision  to  his  eyes 
Came  like  the  voice  of  bliss.    £ach  well-known  spot. 
The  fir-grove,  and  tlie  linnet-haunted  copse, 
^     Again  he  saw*    The  wild-wood  lane,  that  wound 
By  many  a  garden-plot  and  rustic  icnce. 
They  all  were  his :  and  clearer  now  he  sees 
Yon  ruined  tower ;— -the  church-spire  shines  I  he  knows 
His'  own  sweet  linden-shade ! 

—And  are  there  not, 
By  Debcijp'9  gtentle  stream  and  OrwelPs  shore, 
Hearts  of  thine  own;  and  tender  as  the  thoughts 
Of  love  itself,  wi»h^8,  and  hopes,  aibd  fear», 
T|iat  flow  to  thj^e  from  breasts  as  pore  as  trutli. 
And  yi  thiit  trnth  made  strong^    £!en  now  of  thee, 
Amid  her  evening  walk  of  morning  meal, 
Remembrance  speaks,  and  voices  flrom  afar 
Come  to  thep  from  the  tur£ where  Collins  lies. 
And  where,  through  peaceful  vallies  as  she  glides. 
Too  early  ^jt,  her  poet  LavantiAoanis, 
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laiflitronomtcal  0tmnmts 

In  JANUARY  1834 
From  tbe  beauty  of  those  tliidgs  which  are  obTions  to  the  eyes  of 
an,  we  acknowledge  that  hb  ioexpressible  beauty  excels  that  of  all  the 
cieatores;  and  from  the  magnitude  of  those  sensible  bodies  that 
sunomid  asy  we  oondnde  the  infinite  and  immense  goodness  of  their 
Creator,  whose  plenitude  of  power  exceeds  all  thought,  as  well  as 
expressioik—ST.  basii^ 

Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic. 
The  nature  and  variation  of  this  obliquity  baye 
already  been  explained  in  our  fonner  volumes ;  par- 
ticularly in  those  for  1816  and  1817.  Referring  such 
of  our  readers  gCs  wish  to  study  the  subject  to  tiiese, 
we  shall  merely  insert  the  quantity  of  that  obliquity 
for  the  following  epochs  during  the  present  year, 
viz. 

January  ...  Ist,  the  obliquity  is  28®  27'  4S»S" 

April  .......  Ist, 23    27  48-3 

July Ist,  , 23    27  46*6 

October  ...  1st,  , 23    27  46'5 

December  31st,  ,. J...........  23    27  44-7 

The  equation  of  the  equinoctial  points  at  the  se- 
veral eras  for  which  they  are  usually  computed  are 
for  the  present  year  as  follow,  viz. 

January  ...  1st,  the  equation  is  ,•• •  17*1" 

April 1st,  17*5 

July 1st,  k 17^8 

^Cvooer  •«..  1st,  ..••.........•..«.•..••.....••..•..•••..••  aoai 

December   31st, 18*0 

Solar  Phenomena. 
The  Sun  will  be  eclipsed  in  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  this  month ;  but  the  eclipse  will  be  invisible  in 
this  country,  as  the  conjunction  ||Lkes  place  at  7  m. 
after  8, 

In  longitude  ...  9s.  ^  66i' 
Moon's  latitude  0     0    47)  S. 

The  same  luminary  will  be  again  eclipsed  in  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  this  month;  but  the  eclipse  will. 
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of  course,  be  invisible  here.    The  circumstances  axe 
as  follow,  viz. 

Conjunction  at  llh.  39m. 

In  longitude 3s.   6^  11'  30" 

Moon's  latitude  24    0  N. 

Tile  Sun  will  be  centrally  eclipsed  on  the  meri- 
dian at  llh.  37m.  30s. 

In  longitude .....  174®  23'  15"  W, 
And  latitude  .....    47     4   30    N. 

The  Sun  enters  Aquarius  at  38m.  after  midnight 
of  the  20th ;  and  rises  and  sets  on  the  respective 
days  as  in  the  following  table.  For  the  information 
of  our  youfliful-readerSy  with  a  considerabte  acces- 
sion of  whom  we  are  honoured  every  year,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  Ihose  times  are  com- 
puted for  the  first  meridian  of  Great'  Britain,  or  that 
iHiich  passes  through  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich;  but  they  may  be  readily  reduced  to  any 
other  meridian,  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  time 
corresponding  to  the  difference  of  longitude  (calcu- 
lated by  proportion  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  for  every 
16"*),  as  the  place  is  east  or  west  of  Greenwich,  The 
time  of  xising  or  setting  for  any  intermediate  epoch 
ngtay  alsp  be  easily  found  by  the  ^ame  rule  of  pro- 
portion. 

Example. — Suppose  the  time  of  the  Sun's  rising 
were  required  for '  the  24th  of  this  month.  '  The  dif- 
ference of  the  times  answering  to  the  21st  and  26th 
is8m.;aad  therefore  as  5  :  3  ::  8  :  &  very  nearly, 
which  must  be  subtracted  from  the  time  correspond- 
ing to  the  21st,  as  the  Sun  rises  earlier  each  day,  and 
then  the  time  answering  to  the  24di  will  be  40  m. 
afl^r  7. 

TABLE 

Of  tipe  Sun's  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  fifth  Day. 

January  1st,  Sun  rises    5  m.  after  S.   Sets  55  m.  after  3 

6th, 2 8  58 ;  3 

11th,  57  •..  7  3 4 

16th,  ...^  51  .....V.w  3  .......    9 4 

.    .       2l8t, 45  ..........  7  .......  15  .........  4 

26th,  87 7  2S 4 

wiBt,  ..........f.  39  ••..•.....  7  .......  31  .......M  4 
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Equation  of  Time. 
The  sense  in  which  oar  yo'nhg  readers  are  to  un-> 
derstand  the  astronomical  quantity  indicated  by  the 
teim  Equation  of  Time  has  ahready  been  explained 
in  our  Tolmnes :  see  T.T.  for  1814,  p.  GO,  and  1816, 
p.  19.  The  equation  for  any  intermediate  time  not 
specified  in  the  following  table  must  be  found  by 
proportion,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  Sun*s 
rising  and  setting ;  for  an  example  of  which  we  must 
refer  to  T.  T.  for  1823,  p.  18.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  here,  that  the  equation  of  time  simply 
impHes,  in  its  practical  sense,  the  difference  of  time 
^  indicated  by  a  good  sun  dial  and  a  well  regulated 
clock:  these  correspond  with  each  other  only /o«r 
times  a  year,  and  then  the  equation  is  nothing.  At 
all  other  periods  it  varies  daily.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  the  clock  is  before  the  Sun,  and  the  fol-i 
lowing  table  shows  what  ihust  be  added  to  the 
^e  by  the  dial,  to  asceitain  the  hour  the  clock 
sliould  indicate  at  the  same  moment. 

TABlE 

Of  the  EqtuUion  of  Time  for  every  fifth  Day. 

Thursday,  Jan.  1st,  to  the  time  by.  the  dial  add  3  96 

Tuesday, 6th, 5  34 

Sunday, 11th, 8  2 

Friday,  16th, »  54 

Wednesday,    2l8t, 11  30     . 

Monday, 26th,  12  46 

Saturday,  ....  31st,  13  43 

Lunar  Phbnombna. 
Phases  of  the  Moon. 

New  Moon, ...    Ist  day,  at  7  m.  after    8  in  the  morning 

First  Quarter,    9th,  36 12  at  noon 

Full  Moon, ...  16th,  50 8  in  the  morning 

last  Quarter,   23d,  46  1 

New  Moon,  ..  Slst, 48  3  

On  the  morning  of  the  I6th  of  this  month  the 
^oon  wiU  be  eclipsed,  and  the  eclipse  will  be  partly 
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visible  at  Greenwich,  and  consequentily  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  circumstances  under  which  it 
takes  place  are  as  foHow:  viz. 

*.  m.  •.         '  ^ 

Beirini^nso^^lMc^^lipB^  • '^  ^^  ^^ 

Moon  sets  eclipsed   ••••••••••.••••*••«••••••••     7  56    0    • 

Middle   8  43  45 

Ecliptic  opposition .«    8  49  45    '.  ' 

End  of  the  eclipse 10    9  15 

Digits  eclipsed  9°  22'  45"  on  the  Moon's . 

northern  limh,  or  from  the  southern  ' 

side  of  the  Earth's  shadow. 

Moon's  PcLssage  over  the  Meridian. 
The  following  Table  exhibits  a  selection  of  the 
tknes  of  the  Moon's  passing  the  meridian  of  <  the 
Boyal  Observatory  on  certain  days  of  this  month, 
and  are  chosen  as  those  which  will  afford  the  i»>st 
fAVOurable  opportunities  for  observation,  if  the  wea- 
t'ler  prove  clear.  The  time  requires  a  slight  reduc- 
tion for  any  other  longitude,  which  depends  upon  the 
Moon's  horary  motion,  and  the  difference  of  lohgi- 
tade  between  the  first  meridian  and  the  place  for 
which  it  is  required.  The  quantity  to  be  added  or 
subtracted  from  the  time  given  in  the  Table  is  found 
by  proportion,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  corrections 
already  noticed  for  the  Sun's  rising  and  setting^  and 
the  equation  of  time. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Moon's  Passage  over  the  first  Meridian. 

January   Tth,  at  24  m.  after  .  4  in  the  evening 

8th,  ...    6  5  

9tb,  •••  50  ••••••..••  5  ••••••••••...•...••• 

10th,  ...  38  6  

11th,  •••  30  ••••••••••     7  •..••••*•. • 

I2th,  ...  38  8  .....•;. 

13th,   ...  29  9  

i4th,  ...  03  10  

23d,    ...  43  •....  5  in  the  morning 

24th,  ...  32 ;...     JS  

J85th,  ...  23  7  

26th,  ...  14  8 
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Phenomena  Planbtarum. 

Phases  of  Venus* 

Ovii  readers  are  already  aware  that  the  pbases  of 
this  beautiful  planet  are  subject  to  a  constant  varia- 
tion like  those  of  the  Moon,  and  that  they  are  con- 
sequently subject  to  (he  calculations  of  astronomers. 
The  method  of  performing  these  we  have  explained 
in  T.  T.  for  1819,  p.  17.  We  shall  therefore  only 
ini^rt  the  results  of  these  calculations  for  the  1st  of 
each  month  of  the  present  year. 

T  «.,  ^1-*  /  Illuminated  part      6'87822 
Janiiary  Ut,  |  j^^^  ^^^    f  ^       ^.^jj^^g 

The  phase  or  illuminated  part  of  Venus  is  now  in? 
creasing^  but,  having  past  the  point  of  her  maximui^ 
brilliancy,  her  splendbur  is,  therefore,  diminishing:. 

Eclipses  qf  Jupiter^s  Satellites. 

For  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  we  must 
refer  to  our  former  volumes,  particularly  to  that  for 
ISiiif  p.  169.  To  afford  the  young  astrpnomer  opn 
poitonities  of  observing  the  phenomena,  we  shcdl 
select  such  of  the  first  and  second  satellites  of  this 
planet  as  have  their  eclipses  visible  at  Greenwich 
this  month.  These  are  the  following,  viz. 
Emersions. 

39  s.  after    2  in  the  morning 
16  .........    9  at  night 

6  4  in  the  morning 

46  .........  11  at  night 

23  3  in  the  morning 

23 :,.  1 

2  7  at  night 

9  ..,.  2  in  the  morning 

60  9^  at  nip^ht 

57  ...r.....  2  in  the  morning 

22  .........  4  ......I  ........... 

.  29 6  at'night ' 

61 8 ..: 

14  11  


Fii9tSateUite> 

...  5th  day, 

6th  

12th  

at  45  m. 
...  14.,, 
...  40 .. 

13th  

...    8  .. 

16th  

...  37  .. 

21st  ...... 

...    3  .. 

22d    

...  32 .. 

28th  ...... 

29th  

...  26,. 

Second  Satellite.  7th  

...  11  .. 

14th  

..  49  . 

17th  ....„ 

8 

24th  

...  45 .. 

31gt 

...  23  ... 

FQrm  of  Saturn's  Ring. 
As  this  phenomenon  varies  slowly,  we  shall  only 
c 
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insert  the  results  of  these  vi|i:iatioii8  for  the  first  of 
every  third  month^  leayixig  the  necessary  cidculations 
as  exercises  for  our  readers,  and  referrii^g  theni  to 
T.  T.  for  18i9,  p.  62,  for  the  rules  by  which  they  are 
to  be  performed. 

Tnnnar^-  le*   f  Transvcrse  axi a  ,..•». 1*000 

Transits  and  Altitudes  of  the  Planets^ 

For  some  practical  observatioiis  on  this  subject, 
see  T.  T.  for  1823,  p.  21,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  following  Table 
of  the  transits  and  altitudes  for  every  sixth  day  of 
the  month. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Meridional  Transits  and  Altitudes  of  the 
Planets. 
1st  7ih  13th       1901       25th 

TRANSITS. 

A*  m«  h»  9n,  h»  fit*  hm  tn*  h*  tn» 

Mercury    0  50  <i^.  14  1  15  1  16  0  58 

Venus        8  45fiior.  844  846  8  49  853 

f^n         6  34«9r.  5  15  4  57  4  37  4  18 

Jupiter    11  38  niglU  11    8  10  38  10  10  9  42 

Saturn       8  10  evm.  7  49  7  23  6  57  6  32 

O.SiduB     0    7  aft.  11  37  mor.        1111  10  49  10  21 

MEKIDIONAL  ALTITUDES. 

Mercury  14036'  16O40'  19^32'  22044'  250  7' 

Venus       22  48  21  14  19  50  18  39  17  44 

Mars         39  20  38  34  37  52  37  18  36  49 

Jupiter     6156  6149  6151  6153  6155 

Saturn      53  15  53  14  63  14  53  15  53  18 

G.  Sidug   15  10  15  12  15  14  15  16  15  18 

Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Planets  and  Stars^ . 

January  Ist,  with  O.  Sidus,  at  26  m.  after  11  in  the  morning 

2d,    • Mercury  •••    3  ....•  10 

14th,  ......  Jupiter 47  10  at  night 

15th, t  in  Gemini      0  6  in  the  evening 

25th,  ••••..  a  in  Scorpio      0  .I...    8  .•••• 

88th,  •••.••  G.  Sidus 37 8  

3l8t,  ...«•.  Mercury  ....  53 2  in  the  afternoon 

'  The  coigunctions  with  the  stars  here  inserted  are  restricted  to 
those  of  the  first  four  magnitudes. 
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V^Mis  wiB- be  in  conjiinctioELwitng  |n  Scorpio. 
Greorgitim  Sidus  will  be  in  conjunction  sSkone  in  the 
morning  of  tbe  3d.  Saturn  will  be  stationary  on 
the  18th;  Mercury  will  attain  his  greatest  elonga* 
tion  on  d^e  19th,  and  be  stationary  on  the  24th  o£ 
this  month. 


When  the  intensity  of  frost  has  refined  the  atmo- 
sphere, how  resplendent  do  the  nights  of  ^his  month 
sometimes  appear !  And  who  that  has  left  the  busy 
haiints^  of  men,  and  mused  in  solitude  and  silence 
beneath  the  spangled  canopy  of  heaven,  has  not 
experienced  some&ing  of  the  feelings,  expressed  in. 
the  following  lines,  as  he,  enraptured,  gazed  upon 
the  splendid  scene? 

When  I  look  forth  ioto  the  face  of  night,  > 
And  see  those  silent  orbs  that  gem  the  sky, 
ThQ  MEoon,  that  holds  her  glorious  path  on  liigb, 

The  countless  host  of  stars  of  lesser  light, 

All  moving  on  their  destined  course  aright, 
Through  the  broad  ocean  of  infinity. 
Steered  by  tlie  hand  of  Him  whose  gloriea  lie 

Beyond  the  stretch  of  mortal  sense  or  flight; 

When  I  behold  all  Heav*n  divinely  bright 

With 'this  array,  and  downward  turn  mine  eyes, 

My  soul  expands  into  its  native  might,  ' 
And  loathes  the  burden  of  that  coil  that  lies 
Like  lead  upon  the  soul,  and  clogs  its  flight. 
Unto  its  purer  se%t  and  kindred  skies. 
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How  beautiful  thy  frosty  mom. 

When  brilliants  gem  each  feathery  thorn ! 

How  fair  thy  cloudless  noon  1 
And  through  the  leafless  trees,  at  night. 
With  more  than  Snnnner's  softened  light, 

Shinea  thy  resplendent  moon.  b.  barton. 

Ths  intense  cold  of  the  last  winter  appears  to 
have  been  felt  innM)st  parts  of  Europe,  md  to  hate 
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surpassed  in  rigoar  that  of  every  season  since  the 
memorable  firost  of  1814 ;  severe  weather  and  bit- 
ter gales  Gontinning  deep  into  the  spring  months  of 
1823.  In  the  north  of  England  the  fall  of  snow  was 
Tery  heavy*  The  Derbyshire  hills,  and  all  that  tract 
of  mountainous  country  which  runs  thence  to  Scot- 
land,  were  covered  with  snow  to  an  extraordinary 
depth;  and  where  roads  were  cut,  the  traveller  pars- 
ed between  two  walls  of  snow  which  reached  higher 
than  his  head  as  he  sat  on  horseback.  The  *  cloud- 
capt'  Skiddaw  was  a  complete  snow-mountain ;  and 
such  was  the  severity  of  tiie  weather,  that  even  the 
wgks  which  haunt  ttiis  eminence  forsook  their  im- 
pregnable retreat  to  seek  for  food  and  shelter  in  more 
favourable  situations.  The  ^  poor  timid  hare*  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  rigour  of  this  '  iron  winter  ;* 
numbers  perished  in  the  «snow,  and  many  more  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  ever  watchful  poacher,  as  this 
animal  is  altogether  helpless  in  the  snow.  Even 
when  the  snow  covers  only  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  hare  is  traced  wilh  almost  unerring  certainty,  and 
£Etlls  an  easy  victim  to  the  illegal  depredator. 

Great  havock  was  made  among  ^e  feathered  cre- 
ation. Birds  left  their  usual  haunts  to  seek  for  food 
in  less  inclement  climes :  a  great  variety  of  water- 
fowl, which  generally  pass  their  winter  upon  the 
northern  lakes  and  seas,  in  this  year  were  driven 
from  them  into  our  streams  and  rivers,  and  many  of 
them  returned  no  more  to  their  native  waters.  The 
wild  swan,  and  some  of  the  divers  (mergusj  from  the 
shores  of  Norway  and  the  Orkneys,  visited  many 
parts  of  our  island:  a  prodigious  flight  of  wild-fbwi, 
of  several  species,  driven  probably  from  the  frozen 
waters  of  Otmere  in  Oxfordshire,  Whitllesea  in  CfMn- 
bridgeshire,  &c.,  passed  over  a  part  of  Gloucester- 
shire, to  the  open  stream  of  the  Severn,  where  their 
natural  wildness,  and  the  expanse  of  the  river's 
mouth,  preserved  them  little  injured,  until  a  mild^ 
season  restored  them  to  their  native  habitations* 
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jS^s^jhixds  were  seen  on  the  eastern  coast  wMdh 
vidtt  ps  only  in  very  severe  weatlier  and  at  remotib 
p^b^^s.  Large  flocks  of  the,  snow-bunting  were  oK* 
se|;^q4in  the  salt  marshes  near  Southwold  and  AW- 
b9;[0pL^;  birds,  whose  habitation  in  mountainous 
cp^^nes  approaches  the  region  pf  perpetual  snow^ 
eui4('yy)^ose  apj^earance  so  far  south  clearly  indicated 
tkej.veiy  severe  winter  which  followed  in  their  train. 
Niliabers  of  wild  swans,  barnacle  geese,  velvet  ducks, 
se^^.ptheasants,  and  other  scarce  birds,  were  shot  on 
the.  ^une  coast,  A  stork  alighted  on  one  of  the 
lakes  in Heveningham  Park;  and  a  specimen  of  that 
raje  .bird  the  grosbeak,  or  hawfinch,  was  taken  at 
Br^onfie^ld,  driven  there  probably  in  its  passage  from 
Swjed^  to  France  or  Spain,  by  the  north-east  gales 
wMch  prevailed  about  mis  time. 

The  feathered  race  on  the  southern  coast  sufifered 
severely  from  the  intense  severity  of  the  weather. 
M^iny  hundreds  of  larks  became  so  tame  from  hun- 
ger and  pold,  as  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arundel.  At  Brighton,  the  officers  of 
the  life  Guards  taking  compassion  on  the  distressed 
condition  of  these  aerial  songsters,  ordered  a  large 
spot  of  grQund  in  their  barrack  yard  to  be  cleared  from 
its  co^^ering  of  ice  and  sn6w,  and  grain  to  be  scattered 
on  it,  for  all  of  the  feathered  tribe  that  might  choose 
to  pcM'take  of  their  bounty ;  prohibiting,  at  the  same 
tiqae,  the  use  pf  the  net  and  gun,  and  every  species 
qflMMiP^ance  that  could  ii\jure  or  alarm  them.  Thou- 
S9n43  m^  tens  of  thousand^  of  famished  little  objects, 
friKp^gi^fi^  to  last,  accepted  the  invitation  so  held  out 
tQ^^|l^<m»  tQ.Ml  of  which  grain,  daily,  with  a  liberal 
hdoi9>  .wa^  supplied;  and  in  this  manner  did  they  fare 
smvqp^QUsly  in  security,  while  their  wretched  species 
yf^m  .di^j^ghterei]  without  mercy  in  other  quarter^ 
Aa^tb^  weittl)€|r  })roke,  their  number  diminished ;  but, 
jGpif>|i#7eral  days,  the,  spot  which  ch,erished  them  iist 
time  of  need  >xas  not  abandoned ;  they  frequently 
b<Ki:^red  over  it  in  myriads,  warbling  their  sweetest 
*  c  2 
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notes  around  the  habifatttons  of  their  beaefiiGtofB^  es 
if  in 'gratitude  for  their  preservation. 

Immease  numbers  of  fieldfares^  blackbii^s»  r&d- 
yfinga,  and  starlings,  were  driven  into  the  i^l^r^s 
Toond  London  by  the  severity  of  the  season}  -md 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  great  qumt^eei  of 
wild  ducks  and  geese  were  seen,  imitifHdaiiv  at 
Whitstable;  and  sea-gulls  were  observed  as  hig»  up 
<ho  river  as  Chiswick.  Farther  southward,  Wiyks 
were  observed  to  pursue  and  pounce  upon  spaisews 
as  the  hawks  do,  and  Aen  resort  to  their  aocuftomed 
trees  to  devour  their  victims. 

Several  specimens  of  that  beautiful  bird,  iibe  Bo- 
hemian chatterer  (ampelis  garrulusj,  which  is  mrply 
aeen  but  in  very  severe  winters,  were  shot  in  difl^^fit 
parts  of  Ei^land,  ^rticidarly  in  Cambridgesdijfe, 
Suffolk,  and  Yorkshire,  and  near  Rose  C^e;iti 
Scotland.  Agannet,  or  solan  goose,  driven  {mbft- 
bly  from  St.  Kilda  by  the  inclemency  of  the  -weft- 
tfaer,  was  seen  near  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire.  A 
great  abundance  of  woodcocks,  a  cireum^ance  ge- 
nerally indicative  of  a  hard  and  long-continued  wii^ 
ter,  appeared  in  this  month,  last  year. 

The  sagacity  displayed  by  the  smaller  members^  of 
the  feathered  Mbe  in  tiiis  inclement  season  is  worthy 
of  remark,  and  shows  how  admiraUy  the  Great -Auk 
thor  of  the  world  has  linked  the  imiversal  chaiur  of 
self-preservation  through  all  degrees  of  woimated^iar- 
ture,  from  blind  instinct  to  comprehensive  r^^afi^. 
These  little  companions  in  distress,  as  if  instinctMre^ 
ly,  assisted  each  other  in  neatly  deamg  away<Jh^ 
snow  to  some  distance  around  them,  and  tlisiv  closely 
huddling  together,  took  all  those  necessary  precfm^ 
tions  for  the  preservation  of  warmth,  that  human^int 
gemdty,  with  their  limited  means,  could  p«rf6i»S4 

The  accumulation  of  smaH  bkds,  from  the  ^pMt 
ceding  miM  seasons  (observes  our  GtoueesteiisMiff" 
correspondent),  was  greatly  thinned  by  the  seve^ 
rity  of  the  last  winter^  the  perseverance  of  young 
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^SMtamen,  and  bat-fowlers ;  the  buUfitwk  in  goiie 
jparts  is  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  beantiftil  goUr 
]fiMck  gvei^  dimiinshed  in  number;  and  only  a  few 
Si4ii«ty  blaeibirds  and  misnl  thrushes  have  esci^d 
^ftfe  gmcni  haTock  of  the  season.  Rednoed  as  these 
'MR^  Bate,  we  migU  reasonably  suppose  it  would  re- 
'^ifi#6  years  and  feyonrable  circomstaaces  to  restore 
'tfftiu  to  &eir  original  plenty ;  bnt  sneh  are  the  reno- 
^hiibig  powers  of  natare^  that  a  single  year  will  often 
t^^place  the  ^habitants  of  onr  groves  and  hedges, 
mid  many  pairs  migrate  from  woodland  districts, 
large  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  preserved  places,  to 
ti^Ieidsh  those  that  have  been  destroyed  in  the  more 
tfpmk  and  inhabited  regions*  This  is  veryremait- 
wJair  the  c^se  wHb  the  game  fowl,  especially  par* 
triSgex,  as  numbers-  left  in  oee  part  by  no  means 
iti^ato  a'plentfful  progeny  there  the  ensuing  season: 
&i^f»airing  tbne  they  disperse  to  other  places  for  lone- 
Uwrss  and  quiet.  Nature  ^eems  to  have  endowed 
these  birds>  and  many  other  animals,  with  sudi  a 
jemloUB  and  pugnacious  disposition,  that  they  will  en- 
dttre  no  rival,  or  competition;  for  which  cause  they 
separate  from  society  witti  each  other  when  these 
pa^idons  are  excited,  and  thus  keep  up  a  regular  sup- 
pty,  and  fill  up  the  voids  occasioned  by  improvidence 
#t<  the'  contingencies  of  life.  The  nightingale  in  Uie 
^prifig  of  1623  was  scarce,  and  late  in  its  arrival ;  but 
scfifcsonih  general  makes  no  great  difference  in  the  com* 
ii^df  our  migfratory  birds,  as  in  the  wann  and  eariy 
s^^  of  1822,  and  the  cold  and  backward  one  of 
lleS/tiiere  vras  no  corresponding  difference  in  the  ht- 
fiPikiA  )o#  the  Wryneck,  the  willow  wren,  cuckoo,  red- 
tfiiilj  dwnllows,  and  some  others  of  our  soft^billed 

Tke  various  and  faeavtifnl  phenomena  afforded  by 
fimtwad  mow  #ere  seen  in  perfection  during  the 
iaM'1l4fft^;  and  often  did  we  say  With  the  po^, 

\    I  have  gazed  wUb  delight  on  die  fiiAcifa)^  forms 
*""'  '       BythetiiTckAoar-jl^f  on  the  casement  tfaced: 
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f.  baye  grieved  to  think  that  these  beauties  must  all 
Fade  with  the  breath  of  tlie  first  bright  hour : 

Rock,  forest,  and  silvery  vraterfalJ, 
And  diamond  pahice,  and  rose -hung  bower. 

On  Snow. 

See  how  the  feathered  blossoms  tiirongh  the  air 
Traverse  a  tfaonsaod  various  patha  to  fiftd.  '      •   ;* 

Qfi  the  imporer  earth  a  place  U)$it's&ir,  ^  >    , 

Courting  the  conduct  of  each  faithless  wind !  ,  ^    .  \ 

.    See  bow  they  Sjeem  to  hovei:  pear  their  end. 

Nicely  supported  on  their  doubtful  wings^  ,  ^ 

Yet  ail  by  an  impulse  of  ^te  descend. 
On  dunghills  somei — tome  on  the  coarti  of  kings. 
'    '    Ofwarmestvapours  which  the  Smi  exhales, 

All  wre  composed ;  and  in  a  short-lived  hoar 
Tbtir  dasding  pride  and  coyi»t  beaaty  faUs^ 
.    .       Dissolved  by  Pl|oebu%  or  a  weeping  shower. . 

All,  of  one  matter  Ibrmedy  to  ime  retiurn ;  . .     » '> 

Their  laU  is  greatest  who  are  placed  most  high : 

Let  not  the  proud  presume,  or  poorest  mourn. 
Their  fate's  decreed,  and  every  one  must  die.         ' ' ' 

Boast  not  of  endless  vrealth,  or  noble  birth : 
From  earth  all  came-^all  must  return  to  emrth ' ! 

Incur  very  fickle  climate^  this  and  the  sncceedin^ 
month  have  so  few  charms  for  the  naturalist^  that  he 
feels  little  inclination,  nor  is  he  tempted  by  any  tvhSs- 
perings  of  hope  or  expectation,  to  leave  his  warm 
asylum;  yet  the  bright  gleam  that  expands  the  petals 
of  the  crocus  is  so  cheering,  gives  such  a  spriiig  to  his 
flioughtS;.  and  the  sunny  shelter  of  the  cop^e  looksjso 
inviting^  *  that  he  closes  his  volume^,  endures '  thel 
keenness  of  the  wind^  and  hastens  to  enjoy  the  tran- 
sient beam.  '     ' 

Thoogli  frosty  blasts  have  rudely  bared  the  trees. 
And  nipt  each  tiowVet  on  the  plain  below,      '  ' 
The  leafless  shrubs  with  sweetest  radiance  glow,' ' -' 
Aad  stiU  amidst  the  wrecks  of  winter  please. 
For, io !  nwbakeftbT  tbe.sligbtost  brefse,  .  < ,  ,  , 

Tepthoiiiaipd  pendant  drops  liedeck  etch  thorn.;  .    ,  .,    : 
While  these  reflect  th'  unclonaed  beam  bi'morn,  ' 
VFhtLt  rainboW  tints  the  raptured  gazer  sees!   '        .    '^  /%  . 

■'■■     ■ «-*- ' '   '■  I'  '  '  '"""It  i  . 

*  These  lines  are  by  an  almost  forgotten  poet  of  the  uaihe  ofVeely 
who  was  born  at  Alveston,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  year  1648. 
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-  -■ ■  -  .  ---     -  — 

WImt  bright  efiblgence  !^wt»t  a  glorious  view ! 

The  purest  briUiants  midst  court  reveb  bright^ 
Are  oooght  to  tliese,  With  gems  of  richest  hoe, 

niomed  with  all  the  lustre's  blaze  of  light ! 
Thus,  while  my  c0ntforU  nipt,  the  ground  bestrew. 
May  sweet  Rettgton's  beam  irradiate  Sorrow's  dew. 

REV.  /.  BliACK^ 

Although,  tmder  (he  wrapping  of  his  great  coat, 
the  natipralist  is  but  a  superficial  observer,  one  of  the 
first  objects  that  will  at  Uiis  season  engage  his  at* 
tention,  will  probably  be  that  most  harmless  little 
bird,  tibe  tree-creeper  C  certhia  familiarisj  ;he  is 
g^ierally.  a  retired  inhabitant  of  woods  and  groves, 
and  is  not  always  noticed,  on  account  of  his  small 
size,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  seeks  for  food. 
This  bird  does  not  make  a  long  flight,  but  rather 
darting  from  tree  to  tree,  and  uttering  one  faint  note, 
clings  to  the  larger  limbs,  round  which  it  runs  as  a 
moose  would  do,  in  a  broken,  spiral  form,  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  with  a  sort  of  wriggling  motion;  Uien 
flits  away  again,  fixes  on  the  bcSe  of  another  tree, 
and  begins  anew. his  spiral  progress;  and  so,  intent 
is  he  on  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  that  he  may  be 
swept  from  the  stem  with  a  switch :  his  bill  is  long, 
and  Ibrmed  like  a  sickle,  iemd  very  convenient  for 
extr^^ting  the  insects  from  the  thick  masses  and 
Ucbeiis  of  the  oak,  where  they  hide  themselves.  As 
the  luring  advances,  his  food  becomes  comparatively 
scaicce  in  his  usual  haunts ;  he  then  visits  our  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  in  those  less  frequented  places 
appears  to  meet  with  a  sufficient  supply ;  but  he  stays 
with  us  no  longer  than  his  necessities  require,  and  is 
away  to  his  woods  when  plenty  returns.  Why  this 
bird  is  not  more  numerous  than  it  is,  seems  unac- 
.countable  by  the  conmion  progression  of  nature: 
she  lays  many  eggs,  and  those  in  unfrequented  and 
secure  places.  The  situations  in  which  they  reside, 
and  their  manner  of  feeding,  render  it  probable  that 
they  are  rarely  killed  by  birds  of  prey:  by  man  he 
is  never  destooyed ;  yet  the  numbers  of  this  bird  are 
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not  upon  the  increase^  nor  do  we  always  find  them 
in  their  usual  situations.    Perhaps  he  becomes  the 

i>rey  of  the  martin-cat,  as  this  creature  is  an  excel- 
ent  climber,  and  is  most  likely  to  reach  his  haunts. 
Pennant  says,  that  Uie  tree-creeper  migrates  to  Italy 
in  the  autumn,  but  many  of  them  certainly  remain 
with  OS  during  winter. 

The  throstle  fturdus  musicus)  is  now  seesa  in  our 
gardens,  and  under  sunny. hedges  and  southern 
walls,  searching  with  indefatigable  activity  for  snails : 
he  will  feed  occasionally  upon  the  fruit  of  the  white- 
thorn,  or  peck  out  the  seeds  from  crabs,  like  his 
congenerous  turdus  the  blackbird;  but  his  delight  is 
in  insect  food,  particularly  chrysalids  and  worms> 
hidden  under  the  dung  of  cattle,  and,  when  these  are 
frozen  too  hard  for  him  to  break  up,  he  resorts  for 
food  to  the  snail  (chiefly  helix  hortensis  and  h»  nemof 
raUsJ,  as  he  declines  the  larger  species  of  Ju  ay^sa 
when  the  lesser  ones  are  to  be  obtained.  Theqvanr 
tity  of  these  that  he  draws  out  from  holes  in  ditch 
bajiks,  and  from  under  the  stumps  of  trees,  dnnng 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  is  vecy/  consi- 
dfsrable:  seising  Ihem  by  Sie  opening  of  the  shell, 
ha  dashes  them  against  a  stone,  and  then  selects  the 
slug ;  and  we  not  uncommonly,  in  these  seasons^  fixMl 
a  stone  by  a  hedge  side  quite  surrounded  with  the  frag- 
Qients  of  his  prey.  This  throstle  is  the  only  eaemy^ 
we  believe,  ^hicb  the  helix  has,  but,  in  hard  and 
long  winters,  he  proves  a  very  destructive  one. 
Other  birds  now  quit  their  retreats  in  search  of  food. 
The  nut-hatch  (sitta  europaa)  is  heard,  and  larks 
falauda  arvensisj  congregate,  and  fly  to  the  warm 
stubble  for  shelter. 

To  the  SeY'TjARKz 

Written  during^  Captivity, 

Happy  Songster!  poised  in  air. 

Fluttering  o'er  thy  grassy  oest, 
.  Frde  from  sori-owy  pain  or  cace, 
JojQusVprbliogs  fill  thy  breast; 
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To  any  other  heart  than  muie 
Thoscf  notes  were  melody  divine. 
Happy  Songster!  tbon  art  free, 

Floating  on  thy  downy  plane ; 
I,  o'erwbehned  with  miseiyy 

Hasten  to  my  final  doom. 
Cease  then^  Songster,  cease  thy  strain ; 
It  wounds  the  sonl,  and  mocks  my  pain. 

Happy  Songster  I  why  should  I 

Bid  thy  music  cease  to  flow? 
Had  I  wings  like  thee,  I*d  fly 

Rur  from  scenes  of  grief  and  woe : 
My  spirit  then  would  soar  away 
On  the  bright  beams  of  endless  day. 

Songiter  1  seekny  last  retreat. 

There  thy  tremblmg  pinions  wave. 
Pour  those  notes  so  wild  and  sweet, 

Chanat  a  re<|niem  o'er  my  grave; 
Then,  sweet  Songster,  then,  like  thee^ 
Shall  I  be  blest  with  liberty !  Literary  Ckasehe. 

The  sbell-less  snail  or  slug  (Umax)  makes  its  ap- 
pearance^  and  commences  its  depredations  on  gar- 
den plftBtS  and  green  wheat. 

The  red-breast  (motacilla  ruheciUa)  now  channts 
its  pretty  song. — See  our  last  volume,  pp.  28-30,  for 
an  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  this  in- 
teresting little  bird. — It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  red- 
breast to  build  its  nest  in  a  church,  and  generally  in 
the  comer  of  some  pew;  and  as  it  will  occasionally 
add  its  pleasing  notes  to  tho^e  of  the  organ  and 
choir,  there  is  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  the 
red-breast's  simple  and  natural  song  of  thanksgiving, 
thus  mingled  with,  and  heard  above  'the  power  of 
haman  harmony. 

To  a  RoBiir» 

MThich  took  np  his  Residence  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bristol,  and  accompa- 
nied  the  Organ  with  his  Singing. 

Sweet,  social  bird,  whose  soft  harmonions  lays 
Swell  the  glad  song  of  thy  Creator's  praise ; 
Say,  art  thoo  conscioiis  of  approaching  ills-— 
FeU  wmter's  storms— the  pointed  blast  that  kills  ? 
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Shunn'st  thon  the  savage  north's  nopitying  breatli— ^ 

Or  cmel  roan's  more  latent  snares  of  death  P 

Here  dwell  secure ;  here,  with  incessant  note, 

Ponr  the  soft  moaio  of  thy  IfenbUng  throat 

Here,  gentle  bird,  asureasyUimfind; 

Nor  dread  the  chilling  frost  nor  boistroos  wind. 

No  hostile  tyrant  of  the  leathered  race 

Shall  dare  invade  thee  0  this  hallowed  j^Uct ; 

Nor,  while  he  sails  the  liquid  air  along, 

Check  the  shrill  nombers.  of  thy  cheerful  soag* 

No  cautious  gunner,  whose  unerring  sight 

Stops  the  swift  eagle  in  his  rapid  flight, 

Shall  here  disturb  my  lovely  songster's  rest. 

Nor  wound  the  plumage  of  his  crimsoned  breast. 

The  trmmt  schoolboy,  who,  in  wanton  play, 

Witli  viscid  lime  involves  the  treach'roos  spray,  • 

In  vain  shall  spread  the  wily  snare  for  thee, 

Alike  secure  thy  life  and  liberty. 

peace  then,  sweet  warbler,  to  thy  flntlMng  hei^rt, 

Defy  the  rage  of  hawks  and  toils  of  art^ 

Now  shake  thy  dovmy  plumes,— >now  gtodlitr  ^^gr 

Thy  gniteful  tribute  to  each  rising  day. 

While  crowds  below  their  willing  voices  raise. 

To  sing  with  holy  zeal  Jbbotah's  praise, 

Thon,  perched  on  high,  shalt  hear  th'  adoring tfarong, 

Catch  tiie  warm  strains,  and  aid  the  sacred  aoog  s 

Increase  the  solemn  choms,  and  inspire 

Each  tongue  with  music,  and  each  heart  with  fire ' ! 

The  hedge-sparrow  (motadlla  modalarisj  and  the 
thrush  now  begin  to  sing.  The  wren,  also,  >  P^P^^ 
her  perennial  lay,'  even  among  the  flakes  of  snow. 
The  titmouse  CparusJ  pulls  straw  out  of  the  thatch, 
in  search  of  insects ;  linnets  (fringilla  Unota)  con- 
gregate; and  ropks  (corvusfirugikgiisj  resort  tp  their 
npst  trees.  Pullets  begin  to  lay ;  young  lambs  are 
dropped  now.  Spiders  shoot  out  their  webs;  and 
the  blackbird  ("turdus  merulaj  whistles.  Tlie  field- 
fares, red-wings,  skylarks^  and  titlarks^  resort  to 
watered  meadows  for  food,  and  are^  in  part,  sup- 
ported by  the  gnats  which  are  on  the  snow,  pear  the 
■■*'        ,.....,      I .        ■    I  I  ,,  ■ ,  ■  ,i_ ,^.      ■  I  , 

'  Some  pretty  lines  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  our  last  vo- 
lume, p.  30. 
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water.  The  tops  of  tender  turnips  and  iTy-berries 
aiord  food  for  tbe  gramioivorous  birds,  as  the  ring- 
dove>  &c.  Ear&^woriBs  lie  out  on  the  ground,  and 
the  shell-snail  (helix  nemoralisj  appears. 

Wary  snails,  that  slowly  crawl, 
Prmn  cabbage  leaf,  op  garden  wall. 
To  save  tbeir  slimy  heads  and  horns 
From  nagged  booghs  and  frosty  moms, 
Travel  with  houses  on  their  backs, 
like  northern  pedlars  with  their  packs. 

Httdibraa  Hedivwus. 

The  house-sparrow  (fringilla  domestica)  chirps^ 
and  the  bat  (v^ertilioj  is  now  seen.  Bats  are  very 
useful  animals;  destroying  great  numbers  of  the 
large  white  moths  which  fly  abroad  by  night.— See 
our  last  volume,  p.  31. 

In  this  month,  the  earth  is  often  covered  with  a 
fleecy  mantle  of  several  inches,  and  sometimes  of  se- 
veral feet,  in  depth,  acc<Mnpanied  with  piercing 
winds  from  the  east  and  north.  In  severe  winters, 
when  a  Icmg^Gontinued  reduction  of  temperature  oc* 
curs,  noUiing  is  more  to  l^e  desired  by  the  horticul- 
turist than  this  chaste  covering  of  winter;  it  protects 
the  vascular  system  of  his  tardy  plants  from  rupture 
and  consequent  decay,  and  preserves  his  early  crops, 
and  the  more  tender  objects  of  his  care,  from  de- 
struction. Snow  was  formerly  considered  by  philo.- 
sopfaers  as  being  assistant  to  vegetation,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  containing  nitrous  salts,  and  the  author  of 
le  '  Seasons'  coincided  in  this  erroneous  opinion : 
plants,  however,  are  only  benefited  by  the  shelter  it 
affords  them;  and  the  ^oil  (especially  that  turned  up 
in  preparatory  ridges),  by  being  pulverised  and  mi- 
iiutely  divided  during  its  gradual  dissolution. 

^Tbe  general  torpor  into  which  vegetation  falls  in 
this  month,  holds  out  but  few  attractions  to  the  bota- 
nist; yet  amidst  this  scene  of  desolation  some  signs 
of  returning  life  appear;  and /ow^rs  which  accom- 
pany ns  throughout  the  year  are  to  be  found  even  in 
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the  severest  weaAer  of  Jammry.    The  hetkbmn$  ni^ 

ger/or  Christmas  rese^  as  it  is  commonly  caUed^  exh- 
ibits its  pretty  flowers  at  this  season;  and.the  ebiiia 
rose  (rosa  cMnensis  and  rosa  semperflorensj  blows  in 
the  open  air,  even  in  the  month  of  December,  often 
with  its  red  buds  mossed  with  frost :  this  flower  blooms 
almost  in  solitude,  and  affords  melancholy^  rather 
than  pleasurable  sensations. 

No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  Digh» 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  ai^  for  sigh. 

If  the  weather  be  mild  and  favourable,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  gar^len  crocus  (d  vemusj 
puts  forth  its  flowers  before  the  leaves  are  grown  to 
their  full  length,  and  the  galanthu$  nitmlis,  or  modest 
and  elegantly  drooping  snowdrop,  appears. 

Beneath  Thy  ali-directing  nod, 

Both  worlds  and  wonns  are  equal.  Goo! 

Thy  hand  the  comet's  orbits  drew, 

And  lighted  yonder  glow-worm  too; 

Thou  didst  the  dome  of  heaven  build  up, 

And  form*d8t  yon  now-drop's  silver  cup,  BowRtwtf. 

In  mild  seasons,  there  are  many  flowers  in  blow  in 
the  month  of  January;  as  carnations,  roses,  chry- 
santhemums, auriculas,  ten-week  stocks,  daisies  % 
mignionette,  marigolds,  sweet  peas,  polyanthuses, 

*  Toa  Daisy,  blooming  in  the  Depth  of  Winter, 

Too  forward  Beauty  I  was  it  wisely  done, 

Thus  premature  to  throw  thy  virgin  charms 

Into  decrepid  January's  arms  i 
A  tardy  wooer  he ;  for,  lo !  his  sun 

With  grudging  aspect  gives  a  feeble  ray. 
Soon  will  the  circle  of  thy  joys  be  run  ; 
.Thy  spring  shaU  finish  ere  'tis  well  begun, 

Nor  ever  greet  the  nuptial  tribes  of  May. 

E'en  while  thou  dost  unfold  thy  bosom  gay, 
I  hear  the  tempest  muttering  in  the  north  ; 
The  breezes,  keener-edged,  are  coming  forth ; 

And  how  Shalt  thou  withstand  the  icy  fray  ? 
'      Sweet  fioret !  while  thy  fate  I  thus  bemoan. 

Gloomy  anticipation  paiatii'my  own.  tu  litmlHUK. 
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{irimiroses,  Tiolets,  periiiirinkle,  hearts'  ease,  and  the 
swe^  smelling  wall-flotOer,  the  favourite  of  some  of 
our.  modern  poets.  Bernard  Barton  has  a  little  piece 
addressed  to  flie  vrall-flower  in  his  *  Napoleon  and 
other  Poems/  from  whieh  we  take  the  following 
lines : — 

To  me  thy  scite  disconsblate, 

On  turret,  wall,  or  tower, 
Makes  thee  appear  misfortttne's  mate, 

And  desolation's  dower. 

Thoa  ask'st  no  kindly  ooltnr«d  soil 

Thy  natal  bed  to  be ; 
Tbou  need'st  Jiot  man's  officious  toil 

To  plant  Of  water  thee.; 

<     •     ,  Sown  by  the  vfinde,  thod  meekly  rear'st,^ 
On  rain*s  crumbling  crest^ 
Thy  fragile  form;  and  there  appear'st, 
In  smiling  beauty  drest. 

There,  in  thy  bleak  and  earthtess  bed, 

Thou  brav'st  the  tempest's  strife ; 
And  giY'st,.  what  else  were  cold  and  dend^ 

^  lingering  glow  of  life. 

The  golden  saxifrage,  called  also  golden  nwss,  and 
8ton0cixq[>  {chrysopUnium),  in  the  absence  of  otbei 
flowers,  affords  its  little  aid  to  give  life  aod  beauty 
to  the  garden.  The  bramble  (rubtis  fruticosus)  still 
retains  its  leaves,  and  gives  a  thin  scattering  of  green 
in  the  otherwise  leafless  hedges;  while  the  berries  of 
the  hawthorn^  the  wild  rose,  and  the  spindle-tree, 
afford  their  brilliant  touches  of  red.  The  twigs  of 
the  red  dog-wood,  too,  give  a  richness  amid  the  gene-* 
tdA  brown  of  the  other  shrubs.  Ivy  naw  casts  its^ 
leaves:  this  sombre  evergreen,  it  is  well  known, 
and  the  common  nettle  (2«rf tea  lirens)^  flourish  best 
tiear  buildings,  and  perhaps  for  the  same  reason^ 
namely,  requiring  a,soil  containing  nitrate  of  potass. 
In  few  places  does  ivy  grow  in  3uch  ricfaaess  as.upon 
the  ruins  of  Kenilworm  Castle,  wliich"  the  Scotish 
novelist  has  so  well  described  during  the  meridian  of 
its  glory;— but  it  is  now  no  long^er  a  habitation  for 
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No  high-tODed  clarioii  sounds  alarms, 
No  banner  wakes  the  prido  of  arms  ^ 
But  Ivfff  creeping  year  by  year, 
Of  growth  enonnoti5,  triumphs  here. 
Each  dark  festoon  with  pride  npheaves 
Its  glossy  wilderness  of  leaves 
On  sturdy  limbs,  that,  clasping,  bow 
Broad  o'er  the  turret's  utmost  brow, 
Encompassing,  by  strength  alone. 
In  fret-work  bars,  the  sliding  stone, 
That  tells  how  years  and  storms  prevail^ 
And  spreads  i^s  dust  upon  the  gale. 

With  this  month  the  leisure  of  the  gardener  con- 
cludes^ and  with  February  commences  his  annual 
plenitude  of  healthful  labours  and  delightful  cares. 
In  January,  as  in  the  preceding  month,  the  requisite 
labours  in  the  garden  are  but  few  in  number ;  it  is  a 
mere  courier  month,  and  prepares  the  way  for'  its 
successors.  Manuring,  digging,  and  trenching  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  future  crops,  protecting 
the  tender  inhabitants  of  his  soil,  forming  hot  beds 
for  early  forcing,  with  the  insertion  of  a  few  small 
sttccessional  crops,  and  the  completion  of  any  re- 
quisite planting  and  pruning,  comprise  the  horticul- 
tarist's  January  employments. 


SOM(E  etymologists  derive  February  fromFe6nia, 
an  epi^et  given  to  Juno,  as  the  goddess  of  purifica- 
tion ;  while  others  attribute  the  origin  of  the  name 
to  Februa,  a  feast  held  by  the  Romans  in  this  month, 
in  behahf  of  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  This  month 
is  called  Sowle-Grove  by  the  inhabitants  of  S<luth 
Wales. 

In  FEBRUARY  1S34.  * 
2. — PURIFICATION  OP  THB  BLBSSBD  VIRGIN  MARY. 

This  festival  id  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  antie&t 
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christians  observed  it  by  using  a  great  number  of 
lights ;  in  remembrance^  as  it  is  supposed,  of  onr 
blessed  Saviour's  being  declared  by  Simeon  to  be  a 
light  to  lighten  the  Grentiles ;  hence  the  name  of  Can- 
dlemas-day. Hie  Benediction  of  the  Candles  at 
Rome  on  this  day  is;  described  in  T.  T.  «for  1822, 
p,34. 

A$  an  approj^aterilhistraiion  of  Ods  day,  we  shall 
intEQ^dace  ^EB  aceounj;  of  an'  interesting  cetemony 
wMch  takes  place  in  Spam  every  Saturday  night,  ' 
called  the  Rosario  del  Aurora,  or  dawn  rosary,  and 
iriiiich  lasts  till  the  dawiiing  of  the  Sabbath  stin^ 
Detout  and  pioiis  cmiotions/  blended  wifli  a  sober- 
meastiired  gaietj^  find  titterance  in  a  peculiar  hytsta- 
wMehisi  remarkable  for  its  sweetness  aiid'its  melanf^ 
choly ;  and  the  hour^  which  are .  commotily  given  to 
repbse^rehere  consecrated  t6  the  path^itic  effusionsr 
of  naitaraV  bat  excited  religious  feelings-  Itf  Andalu-^ 
^,  wh^n  death  has  entered  the  villageB^^  the  Rosaricr 
del  Aurora  visiti!^  tbe  nearest  relative  of  thd  d6ad  be> 
fewcj  the  break  of  day,  arid  conducts  him  to^fhe  tomb 
of  the  d^afledi  where  be  kneels  dowri^  ifettiiiMedbjr 
his  friends,  who  pour  forth  their  plaints  and  their 
prayers.  They  v^ho  have  never' witnessed  scenes- 
like  tixese  may  fanc^  tbem«  ia-  alt  their  vitid  and  im- 
posing imagery,  *  tWiRght,  and  tearfe  and  hymns, 
ao^^^^g^i^ve.  No  delirium  of  joy,  no  bitleime0$.of 
^^Tr§Wj  PYJ^^}^^  ^  4^^P^^  impress  th^an  fhisi  ftmeml 
Pifl|t¥^jK^5  ist£|pape4  Qu.hic^  jv^t^o  has  j^aceibjdeii  pre- 

ildtH»  ^^  ^  ^^%ious  feelings  bleujied  witb  the 
^2>i>^1^^^  ^  li£p,  -and  tb9se.  purBi^i^  become- 
elevated  an^  sanctified  by  dev9ut  a^sociationSi 

•  What  ttiA^L  ^he  Baiid  pAomrcB.  • 

What  sliall .the  land  produce,  tliat  thoa 
ikrf  wiit^rkig,  Gt>D !  so  GftreAdly  ? 

«  lowers  to  form  a  wreath  for  thee^^ 
D  2. 
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fiUreMis  from  muh  a  hnd  that  flow 
Soon  shall  form  a  garden  fair ! 

*  Yea !  but  different  wreatbs  shall  grow 
'*  Fnm  the  plants  I  water  there.' 

Tell  me  who,  my  Gonf  shaB  wear. 
Wear  the  garlands  roand  their  brow? 

*  I  the  wreath  of  thorns  shall  bear, 
^  And  the  flowerjr  garland  thoo.' 

Whatever  delusions,  whatever  errors,  superstition 
may  have  interwoven  with  popular  belief  in  Spain, 
there  is  much  that  is  affecting  and  dramatic  in  its  ex* 
temal  observances.  The  personifications  of  the  Vir- 
gin Maqr  are  infinite,  and  in  each  she  has  a  pecnliar 
identity.  The  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  Vir- 
gin of  Montserrat,  are  distinct  and  separate  charac- 
ters«  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  and  our  Lady  of 
Sorrow,  have  their  special  virtues,  and  their  parti- 
cular votaries.  Sometimes  the  Virgin  appears  a 
.  sublime  and  imposing  epic  heroine — and  at  others  a 
tender  friend,  weeping  with  those  who  weep,  and 
mingling  sympathies  with  every  species  of  woe. 
What  Spanish  maid  ever  felt  the  first  influences  of 
love  without  singing  the  well-known  couplet, — 

Virgin  of  grief!  she  knows  my  woe ; 
Then  to  her  sacred  shrine  I'll  go, 
Keeonnt  to  her  ngr  sonows  o'er, 
Andvweep  till  I  can  weep  so  mote. 

But  Mary,  when  giving  birth  to  the  infant  Jesus, 
is  of  all  objects  the  most  beloved.  She  is  represented 
in  a  thousand  forms,  and  with  a  thousand  titles:  the 
virgin  of  pain— the  virgin  pf  agony— the  virgin  of  de- 
jection—the virgin  of  life— the  virgin  of  the  bitter 
pa]4^l--4he  virgin  of  death ;  while  to  every  designa- 
tion inaumerable  poetical  compositions,  or  romances; 
are  attached.  Sometimes  a  high  tone  <^  reveretve^i 
and  devotion  is  assumed — at  others  all  the  fitmitfa^ 
rity  of  fond  and  tender  affection.  Now  all  the  chi- 
vairic  ardour  of  fervent  and  vehement  love— and 


now  the  trembling  aad  hesitatiiig  expression  of  fear 
and  awe. 

The  foUowing  lines  were  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  Pero  Lopez  de  Ay^a>  while  m  prison  in, 
England: — 

Lady  !  Star  qf  brightest  Ray. 

Lady!  star  of  brightest  ray^ 
Wbich  thfe.  world  of  darkness  giridesy 
.  .  light  thy  pilgriai  on  his  way. 

For  his  sonl  in  thee  confides ! 

<  Tbon  art  like  the  fragrant  boa^ 
.Of  the  beaateons  cassia-tree'; 
Like  the  orient  myrrh  art  thou, 
*    '  Whose  sweet  breath  is  worthy  thee. 

;>  Lady!  when  the  snfferer  monmsy 

Tis  to  tiiee  he  ben<^  hi»  eye ;. 
'Tis  to  thee  the  sinner  turns. 
Virgin  of  the  cloudless  sky ! 

^  Thee  has  Wisdom's  son  compared 

■  *'*  •  To  the  towering  cedar  trees ; 

'* '- ' '  '  And  thy  chnreh,  which  thou  dost  guard, 

*•     ?       ^       To  nionntSiim's  cypresses. 

Thon  art  like  the  pnlnvtrees  green, 

Which  the  richest  fruits  have  given,  ; 

Thou  the  olive — radiant  queen ! 

Blooming  in  the  book  of  heaveii. 

Brightest  planet  of  the  sea, 
Dazzling  gate  in  beaven's  abode — 
Virgin  in'  tfie  ageny, 
Mother,  daughter,  spouse  of  God. 
Hiough  the  curse  that  Eve  had  brought 
'^'    '  O'^r  her  children  threat'nhig stood, 

.<K  AH  the  ev9  that  she  wrongbt, 

•  f^  Lady !  then  hast  turned  to  good  '• 

.7--  \  3.— SAINT   BLABS. 

rJie  was  Bishop  of  Sebtete  in  AAaenia>  and  saf- 
f#fl0d  martyrdo«i  m  316,  under  the  perseeiiti<m  df 
IdtiNliras,  by  Geinmand  of  Agricolaus,  governor  of 
Ci^^J^ociil  »nd  the  Lesser  Amienia. 

vitM — r**    it — ! — : = — r '.'.  ^-      '  ■     ■      ,     .^     I  ■  1   ,   >^ 

' , ',  See  the  J^^ondon  MagtKme  lor.Aoipast  1833,  pp.  158,,  14^,  where  •. 
the  originals  of  these  b,£autifal  hymns  may  be  seen.  They  are  trans-  . 
lated,  we  believe,  bv  3fr.'J?<wri>i^.  -     %      • 
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5. — SAINT  AGATHA. 

She  suffered  martyrdom  under  Decius,  in  fhe  year 
351. — See  an  account  of  the  fSte  of  St.  Agatha^  in 
Sicily,  in  our  last  volume,  p;  37. 

*6.   1816. — RICHARD,   VISCOUNT   FITZWILUA^, 
DIBD. 

By  his  will,  dated  August  18, 1815,  he  beques^thed 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  his  splendia  collec- 
tion of  books,  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  &c., 
together  with  £100,000  South  Sea  Annuities,  for  the 
erection  of  a  museum  in  which  they  might  be  placed. 
An  old  building  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  the  collection,  till  such  time  as  the  mu- 
seum can  be  completed,  and  many  valuable  additions 
of  paintings,  prints,'  books,  &c.,  have  been  made 
to  it  by  subsequent  benefactors ;  and  it  bids  fair  to 
be  not  only  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  ibat 
distinguished  seat  of  learning,  but,  in  time,  to  rival 
the  otiier  museums  of  this  island  and  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  will  form  a  depository  which  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  at  Cambridge,  where  the  numerous,  and 
teamed,  and  tasteful,  and  opulent  connections  of  that 
seminary  may  place  those  specimens  of  literature  and 
the  polite  arts,  which  should  be  kept  iu  careful  pre- 
servation before  the  public  eye. 

♦7.  1823.— ANNE   RA0CLIPPE   DI4d. 

Among  the  female  ornaments  of  English  literature 
die  will  long  hold  one  of  the  highest  places,  and  be 
remembered  as  nearly  at  the  bead  of  a  school  whidi 
has  been  the  source  of  very  gefferaisympa&y  and  de- 
light Her  powers  of  pleafflng  were  singularly  great> 
and  the  happy  conri)ination  of  various  talents^whieh 
hex  pieces  display,  entitle  h^  teethe  rank  of  am. 
of  thq,  first  AOvel-^rit^iNs  ef  het  ag e ;;  w^ile  ibfi  be^^!^ 
tiful  verses  interspersed  uniong  her  tates^r  inji^t  taosse 
her  highly  in  the  estimation^f  every  poeticfil  genn^k  - 
bt  person,  Mrs;  Badelilie  was  ef  dbninotiVe  sifle;- 
and,  during  the  prime  of  her  life,  when  she  mixed"^ 
isi  company,  h^  conversation  was  Vivacious^.  ^Um^ 
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unalloyed  by  the  pedantic  formality  which  too  often 
characterizes  the  manners  of  literary  ladies.  For 
her  *  Mysteries  of  XJdolpho'  Messrs,  Robinsons  gave 
her  £1,000,  and  were  well  repaid  for  their  specnla- 
tion.  The  *  Italians'  produced  £1,500,  which,  though 
generally  read,  did  not  increase  her  reputation. 

.     14.— SAINT   VALENTINE. 

Valentine  was  an  anticnt  presbyter  of  the  church  :' 
after  a  year's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  he  was  beaten 
with  clubs,  and  then  beheaded,  in  the  Via  Flaminia, 
about  the  yeat  270,  under  Claudius  II.  The  modem 
celebratiou  of  this  day  is  well  known :  see  our  for-- 
mer  volumes,  particularly  the  last,  pp.  41-43,  where^ 
some  '  elegant  Valentines'  are  given. 

15.*-SBPTUA6£SIMA  SUNDAY. 

The  institution  of  this  and  the  two  following  Sun- 
days cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  or  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  *  When 
the  wcHrds  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quinqua- 
gesima  (seventieth,  sixtieth,  and  fiftieth),  were  first 
applied  to  denote  these  three  Sundays,  the  season  of 
lient  had  generally  been  extended  to  a  fast  of  six 
weeks,  that  is,  thirty-six  days,  not  reckoning  the 
Sundays,  which  were  always  celebrated  as  festivals. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  Sunday  which  we  call  th^  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  was  styled  simply  Quadragmma, 
or  the  fortieth,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  fortieth  day 
befoite  Easter.  Quadragesima  was  also  the  namo 
given  to  the  season  of  Lent,  and  denoted  the  quadra- 
gesimal or  forty  days'  fast.  When  the  three  weeks 
before  Quadragesima  ceased  to  be  considered  as 
wedts  after  the  Theophany  (or  Epiphany),  and  were' 
appointed  to  be  observed  as  a  time  of  preparation 
%  J^entyit  was  perfectly  conformable  to  ttie  ordinary 
laode  of  computation  to  reckon  backwards,  and,  for 
the  s£^e  of  even  and  round  numbers,  to  count  by  A^-^ 
(^^s.'^  Shepherd.  J 
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22«— SEXAG£SIMA  SUNDAY.     See  SBPTCJAGBSIMA  . 
24. — SAINT   MATTHIAS. 

Matthias  was,  probably,  one  of  the  seventy  disci- 
ples, and  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  our  Lord^ 
from  the  time  of  his  baptism  by  St.  John  until  bis 
ascension.  The  gospel  and  traditions  published  un-^ 
der  his  name  are  considered  spurious. 

*26,   1823.— JOITN   PHILIP   KEMBLE  DIED. 

Next  to  the  great  Garrick,  the  stage  is  indebted  to 
Kemble,  together  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,— or, 
rather,  it  should  \q  said  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  together 
with  her  brother,.  Joha  Philip  Kemble— for  raising, 
it  to  a  degree  of  splendour  to  wliich,  probably,  it 
had  never  attained  before  in  any  age  or  nation.  As 
an  actor,  Kemble  was  great,  but  too  artificial :  but 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  taste  and  elegant  lite- 
rature, and  under  him  the  drama  was  refined,  and  the 
stage  greatly  improved  in  its  scenery,  properties, 
and  costume.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kemble  have  lived 
nearly  two  centuries  subsequent  to  Shakespeate,  but 
it  has  been  in  their  days  that  his  dramas  have  been 
performed  with  the  greatest  splendour  and  effect. 

STANZiks  <m  the  Psath  qf  John  Kbmble. 

♦         ♦ 

Thy  geniM  took  a  tUousand  forms, 

To  grace — to  dazzle-— to  dismay — 
Now  brood iDg  o'er  dim-gathered  storms, 

Now  shedding  rosy,  radiant  day. 
Witness  the  Moor's  all-jealou«  ire ; 

Witness  the  Prince's  restless  eye ; 
Witness  the  King's  condition  dire, 

The  Roman's  dignity. 

Thou  stood'st,  an  emblem  to  onr  eyes, 

Of  all  that  saddens  or  sublimes — 
A  form  descended  (rom  the  skies, 

To  nobly  image  antient  times-^ 
To  say,  *  Behold  in  me  revived, 

Torn  from  tradition's  pictured  page^ 
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One,  who  in  guilt  or  glory  liyed^ 
In  some  far  vanished  age  I* 

Lo !  even  tboa  the  shade  art  fled— 

Upon  a  far  romantic  shore, 
Fate  bade  thee  mingle  wHh  tlie  dead^ 

And  we  behold  thy  foitn  no  more ! 
fiTo  more  I—yet  brightly  shalt  thoa  shine^ 

A  thought  that  never  can  depart, 
Mingled  with  youth's  warm  dreams  divine^ 

In  many  a  grateful  heart. 

Amidst  admiring  thousand?*  thou 

The  awful  passions  of  the  aouI 
Badest  rise  iind  work ^  and,  o'er  thy  brow, 

The  sun  did  shine,  the  storm  did  roll : 
XiOve,  like  the  zephyr*s  vernal  sigh-^ 

Anger,  like  Etna  when  it  buras — 
Oespak,  and  guilt,  and  jealousy. 

In  all  their  varied  turns. 

But  thoH  hast  left  us — thou  art  gone 

To  rest  in  low  and  lonely  bed. 
Torn  off  from  life,  an  added  one 

To  the  great  legion  of  the  dead. 
Shakspearb !  his  wreath  is  twined  with  yours; 

With  you  he  blends  his  deathless  lot  .* 
Ne'er,  #hile  the  Drama's  reign  endures, 

Can  Rbmble  be  forgot  1  ^  *. 

S9,-T-QUINQUAGESIMA  SUNDAY.  See  SBPTUAGBSIMA, 

p.  45. 

FEB.  — .  1823.— AGNES   IBBETSON   DIED,   MT.  66. 

Devoted  to  literary  pursuits  with  an  ardour  which 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  companions  and 
associates  of  her  friendship,  in  every  object  of  Na- 
ture and  Science,  '  truth  genuinely  established  upoa 
investigation'  was  ber  sole  aim  and' d^ire.  En- 
dowed with  a  liberal  and  enlarged  taste  for  literature, 
in  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  she  de- 
cidedly preferred  the  path  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
especially  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Astronomy,  in 
all  of  which  she  made  great  progress ;  but  her  fa- 
vourite pursuit  beyond  all  others,  and  wherein  she 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  xiii,  p.  547. 
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has  usefully  and  eminently  evidenced  the  vigour   of 
her  intellect,  was  Botany,  and  especially  the  Phy- 
siohgy  of  Plants.    Here  her  mind  embraced  the  sub- 
ject with  a  powerful  impression  of  the  wonders  dis- 
played in  this  most  amazing  feature  of  the  divine 
economy,  and,  under  the  i^ense  of  its  rich  and  felici- 
tous illustration  of  Nature's  works,  she  has  develop- 
ed data  connected  with '  the  life  of  the  seed,'  *  its 
germination,"  and  'progress  to  maturity/  not  only 
curious  and  highly  interesting,  but  also  important 
and  useful.    The  application  of  the  solar  microscope 
to  establish  every  link  of  her  chain  of  facts  and  de- 
ductions, stamps  her  communications  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  a  peculiar  value.    The  powerful  tone  of 
her  mind,  and  her  desire  to  appreciate  the  wonders 
of  the  vegetable  tribes,  have  accomplished  much 
in  this  path;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  aiid 
hoped,  &at  those  papers  may  be  given  to  the  pabiie 
to  which  she  had  put  her  last  touches,  after  twenty 
years'  unabated  investigation.    In  this  her  favourite 
pursuit,  she  will  long  be  known  to  the  world,  as  her 
observations  are  most  honourably  recorded,  not  only 
ia  Nicholson's  and  other   scientific  journals,    but 
their  substance  is  also  transferred  and  copied  into 
the  Edinburgh  and  ofher  National  Encyclopedia^ — 
and  already  her  important  discoveries  have  received 

,  testimonies  of  high  respect  and  appreciation  from 

.  foreigners  of  distinguished  science. 

Astronomical  ^mmntts 
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Ob,  thoa  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  ether !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights !  what  are  yei  what 
Is  tbis  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
.  Air,  wbere  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden} 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye?  Or  do  ye 
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Swe^  on  ID  your  aobowided  revelry 
Tliroiigfa  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Ezpamioa,  at  which  my  soal  aches  to  think. 
Intoxicated  with  etemify  ?  BTmoM . 

Solar  Phbnombna. 

%BK  Stm  enters  Pisces  at  19  m.  after  3  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  19th  of  this  month.  He  also  rises  and 
sets^  during  the  same  period^  as  in  the  following 

TABLE 

Of  the  SufCs  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  fifth  Day. 

Tebroary  Ist,   Sun  rises  28  m.  after  7,     Sets  at  32  m.  past  4 

tluly  ••••••••••••     1*7  •••••••••    '•      •••••••••   41   •••••••••  4 

JlXuly    ••»•••••••••      l<v    •••••••••     '•       •••••••••    4o    •••••••••    4 

16thy  ••»•••••••••     1  •••••••••  7.     •••••••••  69  •••••••••  4 

2l8t,   51  6.     .........    9  .........  6 

aeth,  41  6.     19 5 

Equation  of  Time. 

When  the  time  of  the  day  has  been  observed  on  a 
good  nn-dialy  and  it  is  required  to  reduce  this  appai- 
rest  to  mean  time,  add  the  numbers  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing 

TABLE 

Of  the  Equation  of  lime  for  every  fifth  Day. 

m.  c 

Sunday,  Feb.  Ist,  to  the  time  by  the  dial  add  13  52 

Friday,  6th, 14  25 

Wednesday,  lltb, , 14  36 

Monday,...  16th,... .....,,«...«. 14  28 

Saturday,  ...  21st, 14  2 

Thursday,...  26tb, 13  20 

Lunar  Phenomena. 
Phases  of  the  Moon. 

First  Quarter,     8th  day,  at    3  jn.  after    3  in  the  morning 

Full  Moon,  ...  14th  24  7  in  the  evening 

Last  Quarter,    21st •  14^  5  in  the  afternoon 

New  Moon, ...  29th  3$  10  at  night 

Moon's  Passage  over  the  Meridian. 
The  following  times  are  selected  from  the  Moon's 
transits  this  month,  as  affording  suitable  opportuni- 
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ties  for  observation,  should  the  weather  prove  fa- 
vourable: viz. 

February    6th,  at  25  after  4  in  the  afternooli 

7th,  ...  15  ......  5 

8th,  ...     8  6  

9th,  ...     6  7  in  the  eVeninf^  ^ 

10th,  ...     7  ......  8  •.•..•............• 

nth,  ...  10 9 

13th,  ...  11  ......  10  at  night 

13th,  ...  10  11  

21st,  ...  15  5  in  the  morning 

22d,    ...     7  6  M. 

24th,  ...  50  7  

25th,  ...  39  8  

26th,  ...  26  9  


Phenomena  Planrtarum. 

Phases  of  Venus. 
The  light  and  dark  phases  of  the  queen  of  the  pla- 
netary world  will  bear  the  following  proportions  to 
^ach  other  at  the  commencement  of  this  month :  viz. 

i7^K^,  ««io*  \ Illuminated  part  806700 
Februarylst,J.j)^^^p^^^.  J-^    3.^^,^^ 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites, 

The  first  and  second  of  the  satellites  belonging  to 
this  planet  will  be  visibly  eclipsed  at  the  following 
times  during  .tiiis  month;  and  it  should  be  remember- 
ed that  the  numbers  answer  to  mean  time^  as  observed 
at  the  Royal  Observatory. 


First  Satellite,  ...  5th  da 

7th  ... 

13th  ... 

Emersions. 

y,  at  21  m.  46  s. 

50  .4.  32  .. 

, 16  ...  48  .. 

45  ...  37  . 

after  11  at  night 
>.......   '5  in  the  afterndon 

>....«.•     1  in  the  morning 

I4th  ... 

........     7  in  the  eveninfir 

20th  ... 

11  ...  57  . 

40  ...  46  . 

, 36  ...     I  ., 

3  in  the  morning 

21st   ... 

9  in  the  evening 

28th  ... 

, 11  atniffht 

Sttn^AH  Satellite  8th  ... 
18th  .. 
25th  .. 

0  ...  38  . 

•..«•••  33  •.•  11  . 

2  in  the  moming 

.•  5  in  the  aftemooti 

8  in  the  evening 

TABLE 

Of  the  Transits  mid  Meridional  Altitudes  cf  the 
Planets. 

1st  7th  13th       19th      25th 


TRAM8ITJS. 

h.    m. 

A.m. 

h,  m. 

h,fn. 

h,m. 

Mercury    O     ^  aft. 

11  17  fiior. 

10  81 

10  21 

10  15 

Veaus         8  68mor. 

11     6 

11  11 

11  18 

11  26 

Mars           3  d9tiMn 

3  33 

3  11 

340 

3  33 

Jupiter       9  \\  even. 

845 

820 

7  56 

733 

Saturn        6     4  a/k 

5  40 

5  17 

4^ 

4  34 

G.Sidui  10     Smpr. 

9  3^ 

9  13 

6  63 

8  39 

yBRIDIOMAI.  ALTlTVDEt. 

Mercury  25019' 

33038' 

21063' 

20062' 

20044' 

Venug        17     4 

16  50 

16  69 

17  39 

18  21 

Mara         36  ^ 

36  14 

36  12 

36  19 

36  35 

Jupiter      61  57 

61  68  .  - 

61  m 

61  69 

63    0 

Saturn       63  22 

«3  37 

63  33 

63  39 

53  47 

G.  Sidus-  1ft  ao - 

16  32 

16  34 

15^ 

15  27 

Oonjunction^fthe  Moon  with  the  Planets  atid  Stars. 

7eb.  lltby  vith  JapHer  ..••..  lit  26  m»  after  61111116  morning 

12th,  ..^.  ^ii^Gexnioi  ...•    0  •^.  6  ,....•,— ^ 

22d,    ....  a  in  Sfijorpio ...    0 3 

25th, G.  Sidus 36  5 

2Bth, Venus 43  9.^...... 

27th9 Mercury 16  11  in  the  forenoon 

Mercary  will  he  ia  his  inferior  conjuBctioii  at  45  m. 
after  9  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  this  month.  Sa- 
turn will  be  in  queulratare  at  half  past  1  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th.  Mercury  and  Mars  will  each  be  sta- 
tionary on  the  15th,  and  Jupiter  on  the  26th,  Mer- 
^uiy  will  likewise  attain  his  greatest  eloi^dtion  on 
the  28th. 

We  shall  conclude  the  Occurrences  of  this  month 
^ith  the  following  expressive  lines  on  the  Star;  and 
niay  they  induce  some  of  our  youthful  readers  to 
drink  copious  draughts  from  this  fountain  of  celestial 
knowledge ! 

Tke  STAit. 

^ow  brillisuit  on  the  Ethiop  brow  of  Nigh^ 
Beams  yon  .fixed  Star!  who^e  intermitting  blaze, 
Like  vroinait's  changeful  eye,  now  sbniis  t>iir  saze, 

^ikssa  'sparklei  ibrth  io  loveineai  of  light 
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■.    ■'       ■  ■"     '         ■     ■  I  ■  I  .1.  Ill        II,   ,  I    I  ■  I,    ,      I    > 

Still-twinkliDg  speck  1  thoo  seemest  to  my  sight 
In  sue  a  spangle  on  the  Tynan  stole, 
'  Of  majesty,  'mid  hosts  more  mildly  bright, 
Altho' of  worlds  the  centre  and  the  sonl! 

Sore  'twas  a  thing  for  angels  to  have  seen, 

When  Ood  did  hang  tiiose  lustres  thro'  the  sky- 
Sons,  Ibnnts  of  life !  and  Dariuiess  sought  to  screen 

With,  dusky  wing  her  glazed  and  haggard  eye — 
In  vain,  for,  pierced  with  myriad  shafts,  she  died ; 

And  now  her  timid  ghost  dares  only  brood 

O'er  Planets  in  their  midnight  solitude— 
Doomed  all  the^ay  in  Ocean's  cave  to  hide. 

Thou  burning  Axle  of  a  star-verged  Wheel! 
Dost  thou  afflict  the  beings  of  thy  ray 
.  With  feelings  such  as  earth-bom  wretches  feel- 
Pride,  passion^  hate|  distrust,  and  agony? 

Do  any  weep  o*er  1»lighteil  hop«$ — or  curse 
The  hour  thy  light  first  ushered  them  to  tM«  i 
Doth  Malice,  keener  than  assassin's  knife, 

Stab  in  the  dark?  or  seeming  friendship,  worse—  ^ 

Skilled  round  the  heart  with  serpent  coil  to  wind- 
Forsake  and  leave  his  sleepless  sting  behind? 

No  !  if  I  deemed  it,  1  should  cease  to  look 
Beyond  the  scene  where  thousands  know  those  Ills; 

Nor  longer  read  that  brightly-lettered  book 
Which  heaven  unfolds — whose  page  of  beauty  fills 

The  breast  with  hope  of  an  immortal  lot, 

When  tears  are  dried,  and  injuries  forgot! 

Ob !  when  the  soul,  no  longer  earthward  weighed, 

JSxults  tow'rd  heaven  on  swift,  seraphic  wuig — 

Among  the  joys  past  man's  imagining. 
It  may  be  one  to  scan,  o'er  space  displayed, 

Those  wondrous  works  our  blindness  now  deban*^ 

The  awful  secrets  written  in  the  Stars ! 

IMerary  Giizetie. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  STARRY  HEAVENS. 

[Con  tianed  from  Time'*  Telescope  for  1883,  p.  349.3 

Libra  (^),  the  Balance. 
Libra  is  the  sevenih  sign  in  the  order  of  the  eclip^ 
tic,  and  fliat  which  the  Sun  enters  when  he  crosses 
that  circle  from  north  to  south.    If  we  reckon  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  and  intellectiial  ecliptic>  this 


IK  raBR{7AaT  18^.       .  S9 

e?^  t^kes  pj^ice  toa  tbe  234  ^^eptqsibe^.  When 
the  Son  e^ers  .this  sig^,  he  is  iiaid  t9  bav^  no  4ecU- 
natioa^  ap^d  4;be.da]^s  fiiid  lUig^ts  a^of  an  equftl 
leng^  aU  yavjc^  ^tb^  ^ba^  ejLcept  at  the  pples/  With* 
09t  ta]&i|t^  the  ejects '  of  irefcactioB  mtQ  tiie  acoowt, 
the  Spn  ri^es  at  this  time  to  thesoatti  amd  SjfBts  at 
the  iioj^  :pole.;  perpetual  day^  thereforej  succeeds  ajt 
tii^  one,  a.^  jC^^nHe4  mgH  at  the  other,  for  a  jq^ce 
of  six  laop^  iU^M,  4^.itbttes8j  from  thjs  equa- 
lity of  days  and  nights  that  ij^iis  ^sig^  wat^  fir^ 
^pt^ ;  and  popnlf^  opinion  assigned  the  ^alfince 
to  4^ttd6a^  ^  gpddesp  c^  ^stice.  ilihTQV  b^ 
airatted  -iiintist^]!' of  tfa|i^  ide^,  in  the  foUo^ipg  lii^c^  ir^ 

iQiing/fortfi  ifi  Ji««v«fi  \m  f^atdmi  scaJe0»  ^t  mm« 
Betwixt  Astnea  and  the  Scorpion  sign. 

YiRGidi  tod  jpreidously. made  the^a^me  appropria- 
tion^ in  lines  which  are  thus  translated  by  DRY  den: — 

Pttt,wb^n  Astiaea!sBa]ancey  faai|g  jpn  Ligliy 
^Qilfr-Qit  tiie  nights  jmd  days  divides  tlie  «ky ; 
XUCD  yoke  y^Qr  oxeo,  sqw  your  win t^rXgcatD» 
Till  £«kl  Deecnber  CQines  with  dmiDg^nun. 

The  Greeks  assign  a  different  motive  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  sign.  They  asset t^  4bat  the  Balance  was 
placed  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  to  comme^o^ 
rate  the  invention  of  weights  and  measures  by  Ma- 
chus.  -In  the  Indian  zodiac  this  si^  is  represenled 
in  tl^e  same  manner  as  by  us ;  and  in  th»t  given  \yj 
Sir  ^iBiam  Jones,  the  Balance  is  held  by  a  female^ 
In -some  other  antient  xsodiaos,  the  -Balance  is  repre- 
sented by  a  man  holding  a  measuring  rod,  which  ol>- 
viously  refers  to  an  Egyptian  origin,  for  when  the 
Sun  was  in  this  sign  the  Nile  began  to  decrease. 

The  si^n  iiibra  is  bounded  in  the  north  by  Mons 
HBenahi'S  tod  'Serpens;  on  the  east  by-Scorpio ;  on 
the  south  by'Centanrus  and  Lupus;  and,  on  Ihe 
xyfest;  by  Virgo.  Thewhole  number  of  stars  it  eon- 
tiiifis  is  51;  two  of  these  are  dT  the  Sd  magpni- 
trjiae,  one  of  the  8d,  and  eight  of  the  4th;  the  test 

'  '      •  B  2 
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are  all  smaller.  Tlie  most  distingiiisiled  of  fkeso- 
stars  is  a  ZtA>eii  •  el  Geiiubi^  which  is  situated  dn  tfi^ 
equator,  and  is  in  tite  southern  scale*  -  Thim  #lar 
rises  on  the  east-south-east  point  of  the  compas^-^A 
London.  Its  right  ascension  was  lately  stated  at 
230°  14'  47",  and  its  south  declination  at  15°  16'  18". 
It  is  a  double  star,  and  the  mean  right  ascension 
in  time  for  the  year  1822wasl4h.  40m.  47s.;  their 
southern  declination  15°  16'  18",  and  their  meridional 
altitude  at  28°  15' r. 

The  following  are  the  times  of  their  rising  and  cul- 
^linating  on  the  first  of  each  month  of  1^0,  which 
we  extmct  from  Dr.  Jamieson's  Celestial  Atlas,  to 
which  work  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  much  va- 
luable and  interesting  information  both  on  this  and 
the  other  zodiacal  signs. 

Ridng.        Culminating,       i  Rising.     -  Culmmating, 

.h,  tn*  hm  fit.  z  h»  tn»  A*  m. 

January    3  15  mor.    6  26  nu^r*  X  July 3  30  afi.     6  9B  t^ft. 

February  1  10  4  14 I  August.     1  80 4  31  

March...  11  13  even.  2  25 t  Sept 11  25  mor.    2  25  ; 

April 9  80 0  32 ?  October    9  30  0  47  

May 7  40  10  41  even.   \  Novemb.  7  35 10  47  mar. 

June 5  50  d/t.     8  39 X  Decemb,  5  25 8  43  * 


The  places  of  the  two  scales,  and,  consequently,  of 
ibj^  sign,  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  means  of 
two  stars  of  the  2d  magnitude.  These  are  «^  aiid  ^ 
Zaben  es  Chimali ;  the  former,  as  already  mentioA^ 
ed,  is  in  the  southern  and  the  latter  in  the  northern 
scale.  «  is  about  equidistant  from  Spica  and  An- 
tares,  the  former  situated  in  the  ears  of  com  held 
by  Virgo,  the  latter  in  the  body  of  Scorpio,  and  thes0 
three  form  a  very  obtuse  angled  triangle,  « being  the 
Tertex.  A  still  larger  triangle,  including  the  fonji^i-^ 
is  also  formed  by  Spica,  0  and  Antares,  B  forming  the 
vertex.  If  a  and  B  be  supposed  to  be  joined,  two 
other  triangles  will  be  formed  with  Antares  in  the  ver- 
tex to  the  east  and  Spica  to  the  west.  It  may  like* 
vfjiAe  be  remarked,  that  Spica,  a  in  labra,  smd  &  1%  the 
Scorpion's  head,  fonn  nearly  a  right  Hue,'  the  ,pKp 
latter  being  rather  nearer  than  the  two  former  Ijfjui 
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Seov^io  is  ateo  nearly  in  the  liiie  between  Antaran 
amte^UbTBL.  Tbe  foUawing  diagtam  will  illnstrftie 
theie  nemarks^  and  guide  the  student  in  finding  the 
pWsMon  of  libra  :— 

0  libra. 

A ::^^^ 

/     \  ::;>"spica. 

Scorpio  BJjpji''^'''''^,.' ''',,.'■'•''' 

: '  ?  AiitMr«8.  • 

.    .   ,  [To  be  coniiflaed.] 


/W  FEBRUARY  1834, 
nt  (ares  the  traveller  pow,  and  be  that  stalks 
In  ponderons  boots  beside  his  reeking  team : 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  soce 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
e  To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snowl  cowPBK. 

*  '3*His  month  frequently  presents  a  most  wintry  as- 
..pect;  fhe  ground  is  covered  with  snow;  the  public 
roiads  offer  to  our  view  many  such  a  picture  as  that 
described  by  the  poet:  and  if  we  seek  the  grove. 

Where  winter  throws 
'  '^'  '  O'er  all  its  tufted  heads  its  featliering  snows,     ' 

libw  changed,  how  silent  is  this  gay  haunt  of  youth 
and  Jove,  and  this  sacred  retirement  of  the  contem- 
plative admirer  of  Nature  !— 

,..  Its  tangling  branches  now  are  shorn 

Of  leafy  honours,  and,  upborne 
*'-  By  their  close  tops,  the  snow  hath  made 

•j'A'.  Beneath,  a  sbnmge  mod  solemn  shade. 

'*'^^Btit,  if  the  heavens  cease  to  pour  fteir  snow  '  Kke 
'Sffpolf*  and  to  wrap  all  natare  in  a  robe  of  dansling 
''Whiteness,  we*  are  equally  attracted  io  a  morning 
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waft  bjr  the  elear  fresty  air,  wad  tfae  JiealtMi^  «x:er- 
oiftQ  mdiich  jibarp  weather  never  ^Us  to  indtice, 

The  tnees  ^ire  denuded  of  their  ^e^u  aMire^.  s^s  if 
purposely  to  form  a  study  for  the  artii;!;  and  the  lover 
of  nature,  spreading  forth  their  thousand  branches 
against  the  cold  ^ray  sky — their  solid  trunks  (alike 
in  summer  or  winter)  rising  from  the  green  earth  like 
pillars,  and  here  and  there  wreathed  with  the  clasp- 
ing ivy^  that  gives  ornament  in  return  for  support. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  low  call  of  the  robin  redbre€ist, 
as  he  flits  pertly  from  the  road  side  at  our  approach, 
or  sings  wildly  sweet  as  he  perches  him«»^lf  on  the 
topmost  twig  of  yonder  thorn  that  has  been  suffered 
to  outgrow  the  rest  of  the  close-eut  hedge. 

Mild  melodist !  i^hose  artless  note, 

At  foggy  eve,  at  chilly  dioid, 
Fromiiitniie*s  quiet liaonts  remote, 

Hvpe^eems  a  harmony  foi4«i4> ; 
Fain  would  1  give- thee,  for^^y  4o^g, 

A  carol  simple  as  thy  own ; 
For  thon,  sweet  bird  I  awak'st  a  throng 

Of  thoughts  which  rise  for  thee  alone. 
It  18  not  ihat  thy  lay  is  ihingfat 

With  muiic,  like  the  skylark's  atratn, 
Or  nightingale^,  sosweeiLy  c^ngl^ 

By  listening  ear,  in  midnights  reign ; 

*  T^  ike  Ivy  Tvieb. 

Wind,  gentle  Evergreen,  thy  spreading  arms 
Round  Dodo's  antient  tow'rs ;  and  from  thefhla^t 
Of  winter,  shield  them  with  thy  mantling  charms. 
That  they  to  Tiibe's  Yetnotest  morn  may  last. 
Lodgsed'ittthyleaves,  the  binds  of  varionswitig 
,3haU,  unrestrained,  their  mossy  mansions  form, 
And  ronnd  each  pond'ring  visitant  shall  sing, 
^dfe<from  the  tntant  schoolboy  andthe  storin.  ■    *  - 

Spread,  gentle  Evergreen !  ii^  branches  ku^  • .  ^ ; «  . 

O'er  Dodo's  castle.— Awful  in  decay; 
Let  them  around'  his  loftiest  turrets  wind. 
And  deck  with  solyer  green  his  ruins  -grey. 
— ^A6'!  -oeuM-I,  th«s,  theimpetciMd  poor  and  old 
(Shattef«d'by  Time  and  worn  with  craieL cares) 
,^el4  wUh  a  cov'rii^g  from  the  piercing  cold^ 
And  bless  with  comJFbrt  their  declining  years  ;  ' 
'More-sweet,  l«iir  £vergreea !  the  task  iWMild  he^    . 
:T|»n  fM)u9|l  ttoe.tased^w'rt  iinp^ntii^g thee« 
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Nor  hai  tby  note  tfaat  deepor  soiiDci,    . 
'  Of  wluch  my  heart  Ims  felt  the  thrall. 
When  I  have  beard,  from  gprovcs  profoood. 
The  lone  wood-pigeon*6  frequent  call. 

^Bot  these,  each  one,  and  all,  give  vent 

To  song,  where  song  is  wont  to  flow; 
Thou,  tLon  art  sw^tly  eloquent, 

^ith  nothing  near  to  wake  that  glow 
Of  music,  in  the  haunts  of  men, 

Which,  amid  bnildings  clustered  ronnd, 
From  time  to  time  arrests  my  pes, 

And  makes  me  listen  to  its  sound. 

Pot  not  for  me,  alone,  thy  song 

Dost  tlion  at  eve  and  mom  awake; 
On  other  ears,  amid  this  throng 

Of  bundmgR,  it  may  sweetly  break : 
Bedridden  age,  perchance,  may  hear 

Those  soft  and  simple  strains  of  thine ; 
And  scenes,  and  hours  long  past,  may  cheer 

Its  grief,  as  they  have  lightened  mine. 

BERNARD  BARTOll'. 

The  severe  weather  usually  experienced  in  Febru- 
^rf  breaks  up  with  a  sudden  tiiaw,  accompanied 
-with  wind  and  rain ;  torrents  of  water  pour  from  the 
lulls,  and  the  snow  is  completely  dissolved.  This 
circumstance  is  thus  beautifully  alluded  to  by  an 
admired  modem  poet: — 

Yet,  one  relief  this  glance  of  former  years 

Brought  mingled  with  its  pain, — tears,  floods  of  tears, 

Long  frozen  at  her  heart,  bat  now  like  rills 

Let  loose  in  spring-time,  from  the  snowy  hills, 

And  gosbing  warm,  after  a  sleep  of  frost, 

Through  valleys  where  their  flow  had  long  been  lost! 

In  some  seasons,  February  is  remarkable  for  mild 
and  open  weather ;  and  many  a  morning  in  January 
and  February  1822,  prompted  us  to  exclaim,  with  the 
Bard  of  Avon^ 

Tiie  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  if  the  year 
Had  foond  some  months  asleep,  and  leaped  them  over. 

*  Napoleon  and  other  Poems  (T.  Boys),  pp.  118-134. 
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Grenerally,  however,  the  unfolding  vegetation  suf- 
fers greatly  by  the  equally  unseasonable*  reduction 
in  temperature  experienced  in  the  month  of  March. 

About  the  4th  or  5th  of  the  month,  the  woodlark 
(alauda  arboreaj,  one  of  our  earliest  and  sweetest 
songsters,  renews  his  note;  the  thrush  sings,  and  the 
yellow-hammer  and  chaffinch  are  heard.  Tom-tits 
are  seen  hanging  on  the  eaves  of  barns  and^  thatched 
out-houses,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  vsnowy  and 
severe.  Rooks  (corvusfrugiUgns)  now  revisit  their 
breeding  trees,  and  arrange  the  stations  of  their  fu- 
ture nests.  See  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
tom-tit  in  our  last  volume,  p.  50,  and  of  the  rook  iu 
p.  52. 

The  harsh,  loud  voice  of  the  missel  thrush  (turdus 
miscivorusj  is  now  heard  ttom  the  summit  of  some 
tall  tree,  where  he  takes  his  stand,  announcing  the 
advance  of  one  of  those  bitter,  icy  storms,  that  cha- 
racterize this  shivering  period  of  our  year.  He  is  a 
wild  and  wary  bird,  keeping  generally  upon  open 
commons,  and  lonely  places,  far  from  the  usual 
haunts  of  man ;  but  in  severe  weather  be  approaches 
Oiir  plantations  and  orchards,  to  feed  upon  the 
bright  beiries  of  the  holly,  and  those  of  the  missel- 
loe:  even  then,  however,  he  preserves  his  instifi^ttve 
wariness.  In  April  and  May  he  begins  building, 
and  now,  rec][uiring  the  protection  of  man,  he  resorts 
to  the  garden,  and  becomes  a  boW,  pugnacious  bird: 
he  immediately  abandons  our  domains,  and  returns 
to  his  solitudes,  when  his  brood  can  follow  him. 
The  enemies  he  seeks  to  avoid  are  the  magpie  and 
tfie  crow,  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  bemg 
particularly  pinched  for  food,  feed  upon  the  eggs  of 
every  bird  they  can  find.  Owing  to  the  size  and  open 
situation  in  which  the  nest  of  the  missel  thrush  is 
placed,  it  could  rarely  escape  plunder  from  these 
birds,  dijd  not  the  instinctive  .9.pprehension  of  danger 
deter  his  enemies  from  venturing  too  near  the  asylum 
he  has  sougbt;  bat  even  Jiere  these  rapacious  crea*^ 
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tures  will  oecasionftDy  dare  to  penetrate,  when  they 
are  immediatisly  attacked,  and  generally  driven  away 
by  the  missel  thrush,  with  a  hawk-like  fury,  which  at 
na  other  period  it  seems  to  possess.  This  extraor- 
dinary change  of  character,  from  timidity  to  rage^ 
this  natural  love  of  offspring,  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
influence  of  Providence  actuating  almost  the  whole 
r^Lce  of  animated  beings:  but  we  have  few  examples 
where  a  lonely  and  shy  creature  abandons  its  natural 
haunts,  and  associates  with  those  it  fears,  to  preserve 
its  young  from  almost  certain  ruin,  by  an  enemy 
more  inerciless  and  destructive. 

Towurds  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  the  hedge-sparrow 
(motactUa  moduiarisj  commences  its  chirping  note; 
as  indicative  of  the  approach  of  the  pairing  season. 
—See  our  last  volume,  pp.  54,  65. 

Turkey-cocks  now  strut  and  gobble.  Partridges 
(letrao  perdixj  begin  to  pair;  the  house-^pigeon  has 
young;  field'^crickets  open  flieir  holes;  and  wood- 
owls  hoot :  gnats  play  about,  and  insects  swarm  un- 
der sunny  hedges ;  the  stone-curlew  {otis  cecHcnemus) 
clamours ;  and  frogs  (rana  temporariaj  croak.  By 
the  end  of  February,  flie  rav^i  {corvus  corax)  h^ 
generally  laid  its  eggs,  and  begun  to  sit.  Moles  {tah- 
pa  mrap€Bus)  commence  their  subterraneous  opera- 
tions.—^See  T.T.  for  1814,  p.  49,  and  T.  T.  for  1818, 
p.  48. 

About  this  time  the  green-woodpecker  (picus  viri^ 
dis)  is  heard  in  the  woods,  making  a  loud  noise. 

But  few  flowers  appear  in  this  montti :  among  these 
are  the  dwarf-bay  ("daphne  mezereon),  the  laurustinus 
(viburnum  tinus),  and  the  great  henbit  (lamium  am- 
pUxicauU).  The  catkins  of  the  alder  (betula  aluus) 
are  now  seen. 

Among  the  phenomena  wbich  vegetation  presents 
in  this  usually  dreary  month,  the  blackthorn  stands 
pre-eminent.  While  the  embryo  of  the  pea  is  in- 
closed witMn  a  mord  delicate  folding,  .protected,  as 
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it  were,  by  a  thatch  formed  around  it,  and  enabled^ 
by  a  kind  of  mechamcal  power  given  to  the  blossom 
that  contains  it,  to  turn  its  back  to  the  wind,  we  see 
the  blackthorn  in  the  hedge,  revelling  in  the.nortl|eTn 
blast,  and  finding  life  and  vigour  in  the  blighting 
mists  of  an  easterly  wind,  but  nipt  in  the  bud  by  the 
genial  warmth  of  a  mild  spring.  From  hence  the 
term  blackthorn  winter,  given  to  a  cold  and  back- 
ward season,  of  which  the  last  was  more  than 
an  ordinary  sample.  In  this  year  (1833),  frosty 
nights,  and  some  severe  ones  producing  ice,  continued 
till  May,  making  sad  havock  among  the  ejarjy  fmts 
in  the  garden,  while  the  blackthorn  was  seen  in. the 
most  luxuriant  bloom.  The  blackthorn  is  a  native 
of  the  northern  countries;  but  though  superior. foir 
agricultural  purposes  as  a  fence  against  cattle^r  it  is 
not  so  generally  cultivated  as  the  whitethorn,  .be^ng 
more  uncertain  of  growth,  inconsequence,  no  doubt  j 
of  feeling  the  effect  of  the  season.  ^      ^  -. 

Mosses  also  demand  our  attention  in  this  anontb. 
—See  T.T.  for  1822,  pp.  61,52. 

In  February,  the  horticulturist  is  busily  occu- 
pied; 'from  dawn  of  day  till  setting  sun'  he  is  fomid 
accompanied  by  incessant,  yet  delightful  toils. and 
cares.  Each  portion  of  {he  soil  is  now  manured 
and  brought  in  its  order  under  the  spade>  prepaxa-*' 
tory  to  receiving  the  early  and  main  crops  for,  the 
supply  of  the  year.  Hot  beds  are  prepared,  *  potent 
to  resist  the  freezing  blast'  for  the  production  of  the 
melon,  and 

To  raise  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gourd 
So  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  when  rare 
So  coveted,  else  base  and  disesteemed — 
Food  for  the  vnlgar  merely. 

Planting  and  pruning  are  nearly  completed  this 
month  in  the  fruit  garden.  The  beds  and  borders  of 
the  pleasure-grounds  are  also  put  in  order  for  ihe 
reception  of  the  various  plants  and  seeds  destihed 
to  be  committed  to  their  bosom. 
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AHONG  the  Romans^  Marcb^  from  Maj-s^  was 
flie  ftet  monfli ;  and  marriages  made  in  this  month 
wiare  accounted  unhappy. 

In  MARCH  1824. 
1. — SAINT  DAVID, 

Saimt  David  was  the  great  ornament  and  pattern 
of  his  age.  He  continued  in  the  see  of  St.  David's 
maily  years;  and  having  founded  several  monaste- 
iies»  and  been  die  spiritual  father  of  many  saints, 
botb  British  aiid  Irish,  he  died  about  the  year  544, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.-^Miles  Davies,  a  native  of 
Flintshire,  composed  a  Latin  Poem  on  the  subject 
of  St.  DavM's  Day,  upon  which  the  author  thought 
his  faiaie  would  rest.  It  is  entitled,  ^Martis  Cor 
lendtB,  sive  laude$  Cambro-BritannitiB  ;  in  this  poem, 
if  poem  it  may  be  called,  etdogy  seems  to  have  run 
wild,  and  to  have  climbed  the  highest  mountains  in 
Cambria :  we  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  piece,  long  since  buried  in  oblivion. — 
See  our  last  volume,  p.  56,  for  an  account  of  a  curi- 
ous custom  formerly  practised  at  Stepney  on  this 
day. 

*1.  1818. — THOMAS    PLEASANTS  DIED, 

One  of  the  most  benevolent  individuals  the  world 
ever  saw.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  resi- 
dent in  that  unhappy  isle.  In  consequence  of  the 
distress  of  the  woollen  weavers  in  1814,  in  Dublin 
(in  .number  about  23,000),  who,  during  the  months 
too  inclement  to  dry  their  cloths  in  the  open  air, 
were  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  suffered  every  pri* 
vation  and  distress.  Parliament  was  petitioned,  and 
opulent  individuals  were  applied  to  in  vain,  to  raise 
£3500,  to  erect  a  building  in  which  they  might  dry  and 
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prepare  their  cloths.  Every  proposal  failed;  when 
Thomas  Pleasants,  being  possessed  of  a  larger  share 
of  true  feeling  and  humanity,  in  April  1814  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground,  and  erected  that  useful  and  elegant 
building  the  Stove  Tenter  House,  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  £14,000.  In  seasons  of  distress  his  hu- 
manity was  always  on  the  alert.  He. gave,  in  a 
time  of  calamity,  £10,000  to  the  Meath  Hospital ; 
he  presented  the  Dublin  Society  with  £100  worth  of 
valuable  books ;  and  at  the  expense  of  nearly  £700 
he  erected  the  beautiful  gates  and  lodges  at  their 
botanical  garden  near  the  city.  By  his  ^ill  he  be- 
queathed £22,000  in  various  charities,  and  gave  his 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings  to  the  Dublia 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  ttie  fine  arts  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  country  he  so  much  loved,  and  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 

2. — SAINT   CHAD. 

St.  Ceadda  or  Chad  was  educated  in  the  monastery 
ofLindisfame,  underSt.Aidan;  was  afterwards  Bi- 
shop of  Lichfield,  and  died  in  the  great  pestilence 
of  673. 

2.— SHROVE   TUESDAY. 

This  is  called  *  Pastern's  E'en,'  and  'Pancake 
Tuesday.'  Shrove  is  the  preterite  of  shrive,  an  anti- 
quated word,  which  signifies  to  hear,  or  make  confes- 
sion.— See  our  former  volumes. 

3. — ASH   WEDNESDAY. 

Pormerly  Lent  began  on  the  Sunday  after  Qtim- 
quagesima,  i.  e.  our  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  ended 
at  Easter,  containing  in  all  42  days ;  and  subtracting 
the  six  Sundays  which  are  not  fasts,  there  remained 
only  36  fasting  days,  the  tenth  part  of  360,  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  antient  year,  then  considered  as  a 
tytheof  the  year  consecrated  to  God's  service..  To 
these  36  fasting-days,  however,  of  the  Old^Lent, 
Gregory  added  four  days  more,  to  render  it  equal  to 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  fasting,  causing  it  to  begin 
on  Jsh  Wednesday,  three  days  after  Quinquagesima  ; 
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and  thus  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Lent  is  not  of 
apostolic  institution^  nor  was  it  known  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  three  days  preceding  Ash -Wednesday,  the 
last  of  the  Carnival,  are  celebrated  in  Spain  with 
many  curious  sports  and  amusements.  Those  still 
in  use  ambng  the  middling  ranks  of  Andalusia, 
are,  swinging,  playing  all  manner  of  tricks  on  the 
unwary — ^such  as  breaking  egg-shells  full  of  pow- 
dered talc  on  the  head,  and  throwing  handfuls  of 
sinall  sugar-plums  at  the  ladies,  which  they  repay 
with  besprinkling  the  assailants  with  water  from  a 
«quirt.  This  last  practical  joke,  however,  begins  to 
be  disused,  and  increased  refinement  will  soon  put 
an  end  to  them  all.  Dancing,  and  a  supper  to  the 
fi'equenters  of  the  daily  Tertulia,  is,  on  one  of  the 
three  days  of  Carnival,  a  matter  of  course  among 
the  wealthy.  Among  other  practices,  that  of  stick- 
ing  a  tail,  alluded  to  by  Horace  (Sat.  II,  iii),  is  still 
in  use  among  the  boys  in  the  streets  of  Seville,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  old  ladies,  who  are  generally 
the  objects  of  this  sport.  One  of  the  ragged  strip- 
lings that  wander  in  crowds  about  Seville,  having 
tagged  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  hooked  pin,  and  sto- 
len unperceived  behind  some  slow-paced  female — 
as,  wrapped  up  in  her  veil,  she  tells  the  beads  she 
carries  in  her  left  hand — fastens  the  paper-tail  on  the 
back  of  the  black  or  walking  petticoat  called  Saya. 
The  whole  gang  of  ragamufl^s,  who,  at  a  convenient 
distance,  have  watched  •  the  dexterity  of  their  com- 
panion, set  up  aloud  cry  of  Largalo,  largalo-^Dvop 
it,  drop  it — which  makes  every  female  in  the  street 
look  to  the  rear,  which,  they  well  know,  is  the  fixed 
point  of  attack  with  the  merry  light  troops.  The 
alarm  continues  till  some  friendly  hand  relieves  the 
victim  of  sport,  who,  spinning  and  nodding  like  a 
spent  top,  tries  in  vain  to  catch  a  glance  at  the  fast- 
pinned  paper,  unmindful  of  the  physical  law  which 
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forbids  her  head  revolving  faster  thaa  the  great  orbit 
on  which  the  ominous  comet  flies. 

Now  mark  tlieir  mirtb — erelenten  days  begioy 
That  penance  firhich  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrire  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin. 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer ; 
Bat  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear^ 
Some  days  of  joyaunoe  are  decreed  to  aU, 
To  take  of  pleasaance  each  bis  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masqning  ball, 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival.  BTROir. 

The  frolics  of  Carnival,  in  Spain^  are  sometimes 
carried  on  till  the  dawn  of  this  day,  the  first  of  the 
long  fast  of  Lent,  when  a  sndden  and  most  nnplear 
sant  transition  takes  place  for  such  as  have  set  no 
bounds  to  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  preceding  season. 
But^  as  the  religious  duties  of  the  church  be^  at 
midnight,  the  amusements  of  Shrove-Ti^esday  cease^ 
in  the  more  correct  families,  at  twelve,  just  as  i3se 
Opera  is  hurried  on  Saturdays  that  it  may  not  en* 
croach  on  the  following  day.      •     ' 

Midnight  is,  indeed,  a  most  important  period  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  obligation  of  festing  begins 
just  when  the  leading  clock  of  every  town  strikes 
twelve ;  and  as  no  priest  can  celebrate  mass,  on  any 
day  whatever,  if  he  has  taken  the  smallest  portion 
of  meat  or  drink  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
day^  clergymen  may  be  seen  devouring  tiieir  supper 
against  time,  the  watch  upon  the  table,  and  the  anxi* 
ous  eye  upon  the  fatal  hand,  while  large  moiithfuls, 
chasing  one  another '  down  their  almost  convulsed 
throats,  appear  to  threaten  suffocation.  Such  hurry 
will  seem  incredible  to  wellfed  Englishman,  for 
whom  supper  is  an  empty  name.  .Not  so  to  the 
Spanish  divines,  who  having  had  their  dinner  at  one, 
and  a  cup  of  chocolate  at  six,  feel  strongly  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  substantial  supper  before  they  retire  to 
bed.  A  priest,  therefore,  who,  by  some  untoward 
fcccident,  is  overtaken  by  '  the  dead  waste  and  mid^ 
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die  of  the  night/  with  a  craving  stomach,  having 
to  perform  mass  at  a  late  hour  next  morning,  may 
well  feel  alanned  at  his  impending  sufferings.  'The 
strictness'  (observes  Don  L.  Doblado)  'in  fact,  i^ith 
which  the  rule  of  receiving  the  Sacrament  into  a 
fasting  stomach  is  observed,  will  hardly  be  believed 
in  a  Protestant  country.  I  have  known  many  a 
profligate  priest,  yet  never  but  once  met  with  any 
who  ventured  to  break  this  sacramental  fast;  and 
the  injGractiqu  of  this  rule  would  strike  horror  into 
every  Catholic  bosom/ 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
fast,  which  all  persons  above  the  age  of  on^and* 
twenty  are  bound  to  observe  during  Lent,  Sunds^ys 
excepted.  One  meal  alone,  from  which  flesh,  eggs^ 
milk,  ;and  all  its  preparations,  such  as  cheese  and 
butter,  called  Lacticinia,  are  excluded,  is  allowed 
on  a  fast  day.  It  is  under  this  severe  form  that  the 
£n<;lish  and  Irish  Catholics  are  bound  to  keep  their 
Lent.  But  the  Spaniards  are  the  darlings  of  their 
Mother  Church  of  Borne,  and  enjoy  most  valuable 
privileges.  The  Bull  of  the  Crusade,  in  the  first 
place,  dispenses  with  their  abstinence  from  egg^ 
and:  milk.  Besides  throwing  open  the  hen>house 
and  dairy,  the  said  Bull  unlocks  the  treasure  of  laid- 
up  merits,  of  which  the  Pope  keeps  the  key,  and 
thus  they  are  refreshed  both  in  body  and  soul,  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  about  three  pence  a-year. 

The  Bull  of  the  Crusade  is  proclaimed,  every  year 
before  Lent,  by  the  sound  of  kettle-drums  and  trum* 
pets.  As  n^  one  can  enjoy  the  privileges  expressed 
in  these  papal  rescripts  without  possessing  a  printed 
copy  thereof,  wherein  the  name  of  the  owner  is  in- 
•serted,  there  is  a  house  at  Seville  with  a  printings 
office,  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  Andalusia,  where, 
at  the  expense  of  Government,  these  Bulls  are  re- 
printed every  year,  both  for  Spain  and  Spanish 
Arnica.  Now,  it  has  been  wisely  arranged  that, 
on  (lie  day  of  the  yearly  publication^  the  copies  f<n: 
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tbe  piecedii^  twelTenumtti  tdiotdd  beoome  absolut^y 
stale  und  unproitable;  a  measure  whiok  produces  a 
most  prodigious  huny  to  obtain  new  Bulls  in  all  wbo 
mek  "WtU.  to  their  souls^  and  do  not  quite  overlook  th» 
ease  and  cmnfort  of  their  stomachs. 

The  article  of  Bulls  holds  a  conmicnons  statson 
in  the  Spanish  budget.  The  price  of  the  copies  be- 
mf^  howeyer,  more  than  double  in  Spanish  Ametiea^ 
it  is  from  thence  that  tiie  chief  profit  of  this  spiritual 
juggle  arises.  Cargoes  of  this  holy  paper  are  sent 
oyer  every  year  by  Government  to  all  the  transadan*- 
tic  possessions;  and  vone  of  the  most  severe  coi»e- 
quences  of  a  war  with  England  is  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  these  ghostly  treasures  to  their  breithxei^  of 
tfie  New  World,  no  less  than  that  of  bringing  back 
the  worldly,  yet  necessary  dross  which  they  give  m 
exchange  to  the  Mother-country. — (J)oblado'$  Let-- 
ters  an  Spain,  p.  270.  J 

7. — PBRPBTUA. 

Perpetua,  a  noble  lady  of  Carthage,  only  twenly- 
two  years  of  age,  suffered  martyrdom  in2(&,  by  or- 
der of  Minutius  Firmianus,  under  the  perseeutioa  of 
the  Emperor  Severus. 

10,  12,  13.— EMBER  DAYS. 

There  are  four  Ember  Weeks  in  the  year,  naflidy, 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, after  the  14th  of  September,  and  after  tbe 
13th  of  December.  It  is  enjoined  by  a  camni  of  tine 
church,  ^that  Deacons  and  Ministers  be  ordained, 
or  made,  but  only  on  the  Sundays  immediately  fpl- 
lowing  these  Ember  feasts.W^«&o« J  ^' 

*11.  1823. — RBV.  W.   BINGLBY    BJBO. 

The  book  which  boasts  of  a  Naturalises  JHary, 
must  not  pass  over  without  notice  the  death  of  this 
distinguished  Naturalist.  Mr.  Bingley  gave  an  in*' 
terest  to  Natural  History  by  adding  anecdote  to  dry 
description.  His  Animal  Biography  (now  placed, 
together  with  his  Usefid  KnowUdge,  on  the  Supplo- 
mentalCatalogue  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris* 
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tian  Knowledge)  unitea  ftmuseiiieiit  with  sei^ce; 
and  his  Hisiory  of  Briti^  Quadrupeds,  illustrated 
by  the  ammated  etchings  of  Howitf,  deserves  a  place 
saeMry  collectioa  of  books.  Our  pages  have  been 
often  distinguished  by  extracts  from  fliis  correct, 
UHRfiol,  and  elegant  writer. 

12.— SAINT  GRB60RY. 

SaintGregory  9  samamed  the  6reat>  was  bora  about 
the  year  540.  He  was  consecrated  Pope  about  the 
yeiur  590,  and  died  in  604.  Before  his  advancement 
to  &e  see,  Gregory  projected  the  conversion  of  the 
]&iglish  natioq,  but  did  not  accomplish  his  wishes 
until  he  had  assumed  the  papal  chah:. 

*16.  1818. — HECTOR   MACNEILL   DIED,  MT.  72. 

His* Will  and  Jean,'  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
Scottish  poems,  in  less  than  seven  weeks  after  its 
pofcUoatkm,  went  through  ^ve  editions  of  1500  co- 
jHes  each,  and  of  which  fourteen  editions  wa'e  thrown 
off  before  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  last  &StBea 
yeATB  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Edinburgh.  Besides 
kil»  *  Poetical  Works,'  2  vol.  l^no,  1st  edition,  1801, 
2d;  1806/  andSd,  1812,  he  publiiidied  in4to,  1809„ 
•  The  Pastoral  or  Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland  •/  in  12aiOy 
3d  edition,  1812,  *By-gane  Times  and  late-come 
CSiaffi^es ;  *  aind  in  the  same  year,  '  THe  Scottish  Ad- 
Venfturers,  or  the  Way  to  Rise,'  a  novel,  2  vol.  12mo; 
He^lilso  wrote  'On  Ihe  Treatment  of  the  NegrOes  in 
>J^uiildca,'  8vo,  1788;  and  an  account  of  the  cavei^ 
of^^ephanta,  Canary,  and  Ambola,  published  in 
iM  8Af  vol.  of  the  Archd&ologia. 

The  fc^owing  is  an  extract  from  'Gtandeur,  an 

Ode,'  which,  from  its  exquisite  description  of  local 

A^MtMry,  'to  nature  true,'  and  its  peDsiVe  morality, 

'  tliity  be  pronounced  worthy  of  a  Collins  or  a  Gray  :— 

i       ,     .    .  liovf  varied  lies  the  cheqaered  scene, 

\     '     ''      *'     ■     DEM YET  Capt  witil  SDOW ; 

.  i>y  'M    • .       While  hnmbler  smites,  in  vernal  ^en, 
'iiil'i  '  ftaftftottrclad  vale  Mow: 
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Gay  Spring  her  cheeriog  task  performs, 
Regardless  of  tbe  wintry  storms 

That  sweep  proud  Ocbirs  lofty  side ; 
And  sheltered  from  the  moontain  gale. 
Secure,  smooth  glides  the  winding  sail 

Down  Forth's  meandering  tide* 

Alas !  how  like  the  chequered  state 

Of  man*s  contracted  lot ! 
The  storms  that  whirl  roand  Grandeur's  gate ; 

The  peasant's  sheltered  cot; 
Disdainful  pride,  with  wintry  brow ;  ^ 

Rough  labour  jocund  at  his  plough, 

Still  cheered  by  health's  unclouded  beam; 
While  safe  from  luxury's  whelming  tide, 
Peace,  hope,  and  resignation,  glide 

Down  life's  untroubled  stream. 

17.— SAINT  PATRICK. 

The  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland  was  born  in  the  year 
371,  in  a  village  called  Bonaven  Tabemi(B,  probably 
KUpatrick>  in  Scotland,  between  Dunbriton  and  Gltid* 
gow.  He  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  123,  and  was 
buried  at  Down,  in  Ulster. 

.  The  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Patrick,  printed  at  St. 
Omer's,  in  1625,  says  that  the  biography  of  our 
^aint  will  abundantly  teach  ^how  stupendious  he 
was  in  perpetrating  of  miracles.'  He  will,  he  says, 
'  furnish  the  scrip  of  your  memories  with  bright  stonea 
taken  up  out  of  the  torrent  of  our  glorious  apostle's 
Ufe^  wherewith,  if  you  charge  the  sling  of  yQW 
tongues,  the  weakest  among  you  shall  be  able  to  cm* 
counter  and  cast  down  every  temerarious  and  Golir 
ath-hearted  protestant.'  This  biographer  of  St  P^ 
trick,  among  other  ridiculous  tales,  relates  that  the 
Saint  made  a  rousing  fire  'with  ice  alone;  that  fire 
popped  from  his  fingers,  and  dried  up  the  waters.of 
an  inundation;  that  he  transported  a  leper  to  Irc^ 
land  upon  an  altar-stone,  which  served  for  the  pas- 
sage better  than  the  best  life-boat  could  have  done; 
that  he  himself  effected  his  landing  there  in  the  face 
of  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  drawn  up  to  oppose  hun; 
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ttftttktsimdrir  tiioes  he  made  the  earth  swallow  sun- 
dry magicians;  that  he  raised  msu^  persoBS  from  the 
dead  whose  bodies  had  long  been  resolved  to  dust; 
that  he  moved  a  monntain  to  accommodate  a  noble 
of  Mnnster^  whose  view  ftom  his  dwelling  was  ob- 
structed by  it,  and  .brought  the  mountain  back  as 
^mly  as  he  had  displaced  it,  when  the  said  noble 
refused  to  let  him  build  a  church,  which  he  had  pro- 
m^ed,  if  the  miracle  .was  performed;  that,  when  it 
rained,  his  sanctity  served  as  great  coat  and  umi- 
.teella  to  keep  him  perfectly  diy ;  Siat  when  he  walked 
at  night,  it  was  by  the  light  of  his  own  fingers;  and 
that,  having  cleared  Ireland  of  magiciatid  and  evil 
spirits,  he  marched  the  venomous  creatures  of  all 
lunds,  by  which  it  was  overrun,  to  a  promontory, 
and  made  them  cast  themselves  into  the  sea/ 

Tlie  Romish  Church  possessing  and  exercising, 
wherever  it  was  established,  a  control  over  the  press, 
aothorized  the  publication  of  similar  legends,  not  as 
spiritual  romances  (like'  the  life  and  death  of  Mr. 
Badmau,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Holy  War), 
but  as  attfA«it/tc  biography ! 

18; — EDWARD   KING  OP  THE  WEST  SAXONS. 

Edward  fthe  younger,  or,  as  he  is  more  fire- 
qvently  called,  the  Martyr),  who  was  Edgar's  son  by 
his  first  wife,  succeeded  him,  though  not  without 
opposition  from  Elfrida,  Edgar's  widow,  who  was 
anxibus  to  secure  the  crown  for  her  son  Ethelred, 
wlien  an  infant  of  seven  years  of  age.  This  short 
attdiminteresting  reign  was  fully  occupied  with  ec- 
clesiastical disputes  between  the  monks  and  the 
regiilar  clergy.  The  youthful  monarch  In  vain  at- 
telnpted  to  mediate  between  these  contending  fac- 
tions. He  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  prince, 
but  •wanting  in  that  energy  and  decision  of  character 
whtch  the  state  of  the  times. rendered  necessary.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  stepmother  Elfri- 
di^;  to  whom  he  had  uniformly  shown  the  utmost 
kltfdtiess.    Having  been  engaged  one  day  in  hunting 
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..  •  -  - — — ki^-^^. 

near  her  casfle,  he  caUed  to  inquire  after  her  hetifh. 
With  seeming  courtesy,  she  presented  him  with  a 
goblet  of  wine;  but  while  in  the  act  of  drinking,  on 
a  signal  from  herself,  one  of  the  domestics  stabbed 
him  in  the  back.  Perceiving  himself  wounded  and 
alone  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  he  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  but  soon  fainted  with  loss  of  blood,  and,  having 
been  unable  to  extricate  his  foot  from  the  stirrup^ 
was  dashed  in  pieces.  Many  marvellous  tales  are 
k'elated,  among  the  legendary  fables  of  Aat  age,  of 
the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  for  which  reason 
he  has  been  numbered  among  the  martyrs  by  the 
Romish  church,  though  his  death  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  political  jealousy.  His  murderess,  accord* 
ing  to  the  frequent  practice  of  those  superstitious 
times,  sought  to  tranquillize  her  conscience,  and 
make  atonement  for  her  offence,  by  retiring  from  the 
world,  shutting  herself  up  in  a  convent,  and  founding 
several  nunneries^ 

21. — ^SAINT  BENEDICT. 

Benedict,  or  Bennet,  founded  the  monastery  of 
Cassino,  in  629:  it  was  built  on  the  brow  of  a  very 
high  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  there  was  an  old 
temple  of  Apollo,  surrounded  with  a  grove.  The 
Benedictine  order  of  monks,  first  instituted  by  our 
dainty  was,  in  the  ninth  century,  at  its  height  of  glory. 

♦24.  1810. — MARY   TIGHB   DIED, 

A  very  superior  woman,  both  in  mind  and  ac- 
quirements. Her  beautiful  poem  of  Psyche  will-  be 
remembered  as  long  as  elegance  and  classical  taste 
ean  excite  admiration,  nor  will  her  minor  poems  be 

'  MorelVg  Studies  in  History  (History  of  England ),iu  two  volumes, 
8vo,  vol.  i,  p.  91.  We  are  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  recom-* 
meodtng  this  gentleman's  Studies  in  History,  not  only  on  the  History 
of  England,  but  also  on  the  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ep«b  in 
one  volume,  as  one  of  the  best  for  young  readers,  and  even-  for 
readers  of  a  more  advanced  age.  They  are  divided  into  Essays,  or 
Chapters,  and  to  each  Essay  is  annexed  RefiectionSy  in  the  manner  of 
Doddridge  and  of  Orton,  on  the  sacred  scriptures,  conadent^^ygtf 
event  and  character  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  thu9,  mal^QS 
ti^em  examples  either  40  be  imitated  or  avoided. 
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soon  forgotten.  With  the  profits  arising  from  the 
above  poems^  a  hospital  ward  has  been  endowed 
and  attached  to  the  Hoaso  of  Refuge  (a  charitable 
institation  founded  by  her  mother  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow),  which  is  called  '  The  Psyche  Ward.' 

S5, — ANNUNCIATION   OF   THB   BLESSBD   VIRGIN 
MARY,  or  LADY-DAY. 

This  day  celebrates  the  angel's  message  to  the 
VirginMary,  respecting  our  Blessed  Lord.  She  was, 
probably,  an  only  child,  and  but  fifteen  years  of  age 
when  espoused  to  Joseph.  She  died  A.D.  48,  being 
about  sixty  years  old. — For  an  interesting  accoimt 
of  the  jfe^to  of  the  Annunciation  as  observed  at  Rome 
on  this  day,  see  our  last  volume,  p.  63. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  day,  we  quote  the 
following  from  Doblado's  Letters  (p.  316): — 

'  There  is  an  allusion  in  Hudibras  to  an  antiquated 
pie^e  of  gallantry,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
religious  custom  prevalent  in  Spain:  Butler  says, 

I*Il  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees 
With  tnie  love-knots  and  Bonrishes,-— -« 
And  drink  every  letter  tm*t  in  etumy 
And  make  it  brisk  Champagne  become. 

',The  latter  compliment  is  paid  by  sick  persons  to 
the  Vir^n  Mary,  in  the  hopes  of  recovering  health 
(hrongh  her  intercession.  An  image  is  worshipped 
at  one  of  tiie  principal  parish  churches  in  Seville, 
imder  the  title  of  the  Virgin  of  Health.  The  charm 
of  this  denomination  draws  numbers  to  the  sanctu* 
aiy»  which  being  in  the  centre  of  the  wealthiest  po- 
pulation, derives  considerable  splendour  from  their 
olSmngs.  In  exchange  for  these  they  often  receive 
a  sheet  of  printed  paper,  containing  at  regular  inter- 
vals the  words  Saltis  infirmorum,  in  a  very  small 
type.  In  case  of  illness,  one  of  the  lines  is  cut  ofi", 
and,  being  coiled  into  a  small  roll,  the  patient  swal- 
lows it  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  room  where  a  per- 
son lies  dangerously  ill,  generally  contains  more 
relics,  and  amulets  than  the  chimney-piece  of  an  in* 
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valid,  under  the  cafe  of  a  liOQ^a  apaibecary,  haMa 
phials  of  all  shapes  and  sizes/ 

♦25.  1823. — GLOSB  OF  THB  SURREY  INSTITUWON,  ^ 

When  we  look  back  to  the  pecnlias^Tantaggii 
which  this  place  offered  to  the  yonng  and  incfxperi- 
enced,  apd  to  the  pleasant  relaxation  whi^b  itiif- 
forded  to  those  advanced  in  years,,  who  here  whil^d 
away  their  hours  in  an  agreeable  and  improvii^  oo« 
cupation;   when  we  recollect  the  very  useful  woA 
excellent  library  of  more  than  6000  vcdum^^  wbieh 
was  ever  open  to  the  wants  of  the  subscribers;  IumI* 
above  all,  the  various  Courses  of  Le^ur^  wiiieb 
were  delivered  at  this  Institution;  we  cannot  but  re** 
gret  that  the  wealiby  and  enlightened  imhabUants  qf. 
the  OauNTY  of  Surri^y  should  have:  suffered  4biB 
temple  of  knowledge  to  fall  into  irrecoverable  ruiiaL^ 
But  the  scientific  and  literary  prelections  delivered 
at  the  Surrey  Institution :  deserve  sometiung  qore 
than  a  cursory  notice,    We^mll  bri^y  enume^te 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  who  added 
lustre  to  the  Lecture  Room   of  this  Ins^tution^ — 
Among  those  who  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature  may 
be  named  Dr.  Shaw,  the  able  and  sci^itific  Zooio* 
gist;  and  Dr.  Lbttsom,  the  humane  an/d  bwevolent 
Philanthropist.     Among  the  living  lun^ioaries.we 
may  mention  Mr.  Samubl  Wesl&y,  andibe.QQfViect 
and  tasteful  Crotch.    In  Chemistry,  Pr.,THai«^o]A 
and  Mr.  Murray.    In  Fhyi^ics,  Mr.  (now  Dir.X  M;A- 
son  Good.    In  Mechanics  smd  Experimental  iPbil^ 
sopfay,  Mr.  MiLLiNGTON,wbo  is  now  a  Professor ^ia 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  whos^  first  kctur^^  w^ 
believe,  was  deliv^ed  at  the  Surrey*  ..  In  GeQlogjt 
Mr.  Bakewell;  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  Mr* 
Landsebr;    on  Perspective,    Mr  JoH)^    GR.oaan 
Wood;  on  Architecture,  Mr^.  Elmes;  on  variopf 
branches  of  the  Belles  LettI]^^,,tbo  discriminating 
Hazlitt,  and  the  lofty  and  truly  pocitic  Coi««R4i|6«; 
on  Aerostatics,  the  aeronaut.  Saqlbr;  on  Exp^^r 
mental  Philosophy,  Mr.  Partington,  one  iO^''tb» 
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Librmiiaiij^  of  the  London  Institution ;  on  the  Steanx 
Engine^  Mr.  Webstbr;  and  on  Pneumatics  and 
JQeGtricity^  the  ingenious,  lucid,  and  indefatigable 
Mr.  CHARLigs  Woodward,  whose  gratuitous  la- 
botirs  in  the  field  of  science  are  worthy  of  all  praise* 
A  i^eat  deal  has  been  said  respecting  the  fate  of 
Literary  Institutions  in  the  metropolis,  ,and  abundant 
TitilJ^ation  has  been'^bestowed  upon  the  managers 
6f  &ese  establishmentsr'—the  Surrey  Institution  did 
itot  escape  this  general  obloquy ;  with  what  justice^ 
we  l¥ill  briefly  inquire.  At  tiie  commencement  of 
&is  Institution,  each  subscriber  paid  thirty  guinea^ 
for  his  share.  And  for  this  moderate  sum  he  had> 
dr  might  hare  had,  fourteen  years'  full  and  free 
enjoyment  of  this  excellent  and  well-conducted  esta^ 
blisbment.  He  had  daily  access  to  a  room  contain^ 
ing  the  Morning  and  Evening  Papers,  Gazettes,  &c. 
•^ta  a  room  containing  the  principal  Magazines  and 
Reviews,  and  every  new  book  of  character ; — to  an 
^tensive  library  of  reference,  consisting  of  the  most 
valtiable  works: — to  an  excellent  and  well  selected 
library  of  circulation,  containing  popular  and  stand* 
ard  books,  and  the  best  floating  literature  of  the  day : 
and  twice  a  week,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  to  Lec- 
tures, illustrated  by  the  most  curious  and  costly 
experiments;  to  which  may  be  added  the  use  of 
philosophical  apparatus,^  and  access  to  a  convenient 
and  well-arranged  Laboratory.  All  these  and  othec 
advantages  every  Subscriber  to  the  Surrey  Institution 
migbt  have  enjoyed  every  day,  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  for  fourteen  years, 
for  THIRTY  GiuiNEAS^!! !  SurcIy  this  establishment 
could  not  have  been  very  badly  managed.  For  our 
parts,  we  think  with  an  ingenious  author,  ^that 
Literary  Institutions  are  the  cheapest  of  all  the  known 
mediods  of  diffusing  knowledge ;'  and  whatever  may 
be  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have  not  attended 
the  Library'  and  Lectures  of  the  Surrey  Institution, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  while  we  award 
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Ihe  fan  meed  of  praise  to  the  otJier  Literary  T&sltta^ 
tSoiis  of  the  metropolis^  we  think  that  no  establish.«- 
ment  of  this  natare  was  more  ably  conducted,  ot 
succeeded  better  in  combining  '  the  nsefnl  witib  the 
agreeable/  and  at  a  moderate  expense,  than  the 
Surrey  Institution. 

Mr.  Woodward,  to  whom  we  hare  already  al* 
hided,  delivered  ike  last  Lecture  in  this  Institu** 
tioB.  Im  conclusion  he  observed,  'The  idea  that 
this  nigbt  the  doors  of  this  Institution  will  be  finally 
closed,  must  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  to  all 
the  lovers  of  science;  to  me  personally,  because 
here  I  have  formed  friendships  that  I  trust  will  last 
me  as  long  as  I  have  life.  *  I  would  that  I  had  the 
power  to  keep  this  Theatre  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
still  open ;  but  if  the  valuable  inventions  of  a  Gur- 
ney',  if  the  delicate  touch  and  melodious  strains  of 
a  Crotch,  have  failed  to  induce  you  to  write  a  da 
capo  in  the  subscription  books  of  the  Institution— J| 
cannot  hope  to  succeed,  when  such  ability  and  talent 
have  been  exerted  in  vain.  It  is  for  me  only  to  re- 
gret, that,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropoKa 
of  this  great  Empire,  an  Listitution  which  has  called 
forth  so  great  talent,  and  elicited  so  much  geniusp 
should  henceforth  cease  to  promulgate  knowledge, 
and  disseminate  a  love  of  literature  and  science ; 
but  its  name  shall  live  and  flourish,  when  its  walte 
shall  moulder  to  decay,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  behihd/ 

The  whole  of  the  property  of  this  valuable  estar 
blishmentwas  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Saunders; 
and  the  library  produced  so  large  a  sum  of  money, 
that  the  Proprietors  were  enabled  to  present  a  very 
handsome  testimonial  of  their  approbation  to  the 
—  '  ■       I 

'  It  iB  due  to  the  Managers  of  the  Surrey  Institution  to  state,  that 
Mr.  GoLBSWORTHY  OuRNEY,  iu  Ms  Lcctures  on  Chemistry  at  this  place', 
first,  and  under  their  auspices,  introduced  to  the  public  his  newly^ 
invented  oxy-hydrogen  blovjfipef  vhose  bimplicity,  perfect  safety,  W 
tensity,  and  power,  have  elicited  the  admiration  of  every  chem^ 
«nd  lo¥er  of  science. 
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officers  ccmiiected  with  the  establishment;  each  of 
the  seven  himdred  Proprielars.  will,  also,  we  under^- 
stand,  receive  sotnetkmg  more  than  a  sovenign  balm 
for  bis  sorrows  at  the  ck>se  of  the  Institatkm. 

28. — MfDLENT    SUNDAY. 

The  middle  or  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  was  fbrmevly 
called  the  Sunday  of  the  Five  Loaves,  the  Sunday 
of  Bread,  and  the  Sunday  of  Reiresfament,  in  attusaon 
to  the  gospel  appointed  fot  tibis  day.  it  was  also 
aamed  Rose  Sunday,  from  the  Pope's  carrying  at 
golden  rose  in  his  hand,  which  be  exhibited  to  tiie 
people  in  the  streets  as  he  went  to  celdi>rate  the 
eucharist,  and  at  his  return. 

On  this  day»  in  the  south  of  Spain^  childr^i  of  all 
ranks,  tbo^e  of  &e  poor  in  the  street,  and  such  as 
belong  to  the  better  classes  in  their  houses,  appear 
fantaatically  decorated,  not  unlike  the  English  chim- 
ney sweepers  on  May-Day,  with  caps  of  gilt  and 
coloured  paper,  and  coats  made  of  the  crusade  bulla 
(see  p.  65)  of  the  preceding  year.  In  this  attire 
the V  keep  up  an  incessant  din  the  whole  of  Hj^  day, 
aiia  complete  their  revel  by  sawing  in  two  ffie  figure 
of  an  old  woman,  which  is  meant  as  the  emblem  of 
Lent.  There  is  little  ground,  however,  for  these 
peevish  feelings  against  old  Lent,  among  the  class  (hat 
exhibits  them  most ;  for  few  of  the  poorer  inbabitants 
of  large  towns  taste  any  meat  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and  living  as  they  do  upon  a  very  scanty  pit- 
tance of  bread  and  pulse,  they  can  ill  afford  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  meal  in  the  four  and  twenty 
hours.  The  privations  of  the  fasting  season  are  felt 
chiefly  by  that  numerous  class  who,  unable  to  dispel 
their  superstitious  fear,  and  wanting,  on  the  other 
handtf  a  strong  sense  of  religious  duty,  submit  like 
unwilling  slaves  to  the  unwelcome  task  which  they 
dare  not  omit.  Many,  however,  fall  off  before  the 
end  of  Lent,  and  take  to  their  breakfaste  and  sup- 
pers under  the  sanction  of  tsome  good-natured  doc«- 
tor,  who  declares  fasting  injurious  to  tiieir  health. 
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Others^  whose  healthy  looks  would  belie  the  cIa$- 
pensing  physician^  compound  between  the  church  tod 
their  stomachs^  by  adding  an  ounce  of  bread  t6  the 
cup  of  chocolate  which,  under  the  name  of  parve- 
dad,  the  divines  of  Spain  admit  as  a  venial  infrac- 
tion. There  is,  besides^  a  fast-day  supper,  which 
was  introduced  by  those  good  souls  the  primitiYe 
monks  at  their  evening  conferences,  where,  finding 
that  an  empty  stomach  was  apt  to  increase  the  hol- 
lowness  of  their  heads,  they  allowed  themselves  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water,  as  a  support;  to 
their  fainting  eloquence. 

^fiitronomtcal  0ttmttmt& 

In  MAECH  1824. 

',  All  tbese  stopendoiu  objects  are  daily  aroimdns;  batbecanae  tb«y 
are  constantly  exposed  to  om*  view,  they  never  affect  par  nidds:  ao 
tiatiiFal  is  it  for  as  to  admire  new,  rather  than  grand  objects.  There* 
fore  the  vast  mvltituub  of  stars,  which  diversify  the  beanty  of 
this  immense  body,  does  not  call  the  people  together;  bat  when  any 
flange  happens  therein ,  the  eyes  of  all  are  fixed  opon  the  heaveos. — 

IT.  BASIL. 

Soi^R  Phenomena. 

The  Sun  enters  Aries  at  32  m.  after  Sin  the  after- 
noon of  the  20th  of  this  month ;  and  he  rises  and 
sets  during  the  same  period  as  in  the  following 

TABLE 

Of  the  Sun's  Sising  and  Setting  for  every  fifth  Day* 

March  Ist,  Sun  rises  36  m.  after  6.      Sets  24  m.  past  5 

6th,  25  6  35  5 

11th,  16  6  44  .........   5     . 

16thy  «*« ••    6  •«•  6  ••.••••••  54  ••*•••*••  4  . 

aist,  56  5  4 6 

26th,  46  5  14  6 

81st,   36  5  24  6 

Equation  of  Time. 

To  change  apparent  into  mean  time^  the  foUo^Ypg 
numbers  must  be  added  to  the  former,  for  the  respl^- 
tive  days  given  in  the  subsequent  '■  J^ 
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TABLE 

Of  the  EqucUion  bf  Time  for  every  fifth  Day. 

^fimAfij^  Masch  Itt,  to  tkii  time  by  4be  dial  add  12    36 

>  Thi|ts4<y,  .-  XUiL^ 

Tuesday,  .,..^  16th,   .^., 

SwuUy)  ...%.««  dl8t,  ^.. 
' '  4MAftyji*..4...M36tb)  «*•< 

Lunar  Phenombna. 


'•  s^***  •••  •  #*•#••#•  •••  •< 


11 

30 

10 

13 

8 

48 

7 

W 

5 

46 

4 

13 

Phases  pf  the  Moon, 

First  Quarter,  8th  day,  at    don.  after    2  in  the  afternoon 

Full  Moon,  M.  15tb,  ,a 37  •.••m»,..,    5  in  the  morning 

Last  Quarter,  22a,  11 11  

New  Moon,  .••  30th,  .....;...    3 ....    3  in  the  afternoon 

Seym's  Pusmge  over  the  Meridian. 
.  lie  following  transits  of  the  Moon  will  aflford 
good  opportanities  of  obsery«ttion  during;  this  month, 
shoHld  the  weather  prove  favonrable ;  vte. 

March   7th,  at    2  m.  past    5  in  the  afternoon 

8th^  M*    0 6  •• ..•••.•«••« 

9tk,  ...     0  7  in  the  eyening 

10th)  ..*    -0  •....•••••    8  ••• ••••.»•*•• 

llth»  ...  ^  8 

12th>  ...  .54  „    0  .,„.. 

13th,  «..  48 10  at  night 

I4th,  ...  40  11  

22dy  ...  50  «••...•«..  5  in  the  morning 
2on,  •••  41  ..••...•..  V  .•.••.••«M»«*«**.* 
•^Itn,  •••  Jlw  »•«.•••*.•     7  »»««..'i.i»4w ••••••••' 

9dtQ,     pap      14     ..rnma^rn*..        H     ••••.••.•••••«•«••• 

36th,  ...  ^  ^..♦,...    8 

PaHEKOIffiNA   PLANBtARUM. 

Phases  ef  Tenus. 
llie  phaseis  of  this  placet  will  bear  Ae  foUowUtir 
propoffions  to  each  oilier,  and  to  liie  whole  disk^  Bt 
the  commencement  of  this  month:  viz* 

Tu^.^^K  1-*   f  niuflainated  bart    9-33052 
March  Ut,|jjj^^j^^^_^    S-66048 

Eclipses  tfJnpiteii^s  SaieUUes. 
The  foDo  wing  ei^t  eoUpdes  of  the  first  and  second 
t)f  i^ese  satellites  will  be  irisible  at  die  Boyal  in- 
servatory  this  m<mth :  viz. 

q2 
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Emermns. 


First  Satellite, . 


.  7th  day,  at  31  m.  20  8. 
8th  .... 
15th  ... 


after 


1  in  the  mamin^ 

0;  •••'    8  •••• S  in  the  eViB&iAg 

55  ,..  32  .........    9  

50  ^..  58  ^........  11  at  night 

15  ..^  19  ....<....    8  ........... 

10.^..   .9  ......*..  11  

47  ...    2  •••«•••.•    1  in  the  morning 
18  ...  40  8  at  night 

TABLiE 

Of  the  Transits  and  Meridional  Altitudes  of  the 
Planets. 


31&t  . 

Second  Satellite,  3d  . 
11th, 
28th. 


1st 


Mercury   10  16nMr, 


7th 


13th      19th        25th 


Venus 
Mars 
Jupiter 
Saturn 
G.  Sidus 


9  32  mor, 
1  53  aft, 

7  14  even, 
4  17  aft, 

8  15  mor. 


Mercury  21014' 
Venus  19  20 
Mars  36  56 

Jupiter  62  1 
Saturn  53  54 
6.  Sidus    15  28 


TRANSITS. 

hm  m,  A.  ffi,  h,  fH,  H»  m» 

10  26  10  35  10  48  11     2 

9  40  9  47  9  54  10    1 

1  34  16  0  36  0    6 

6  52   •  6  32  6  12  5  52 
3  56  d  36  3  17  2  57 

7  50  7  29  7    8  6  47 

MERIDIONAL  ALTITUDES. 

22042'  24055'  27056'  31O40' 

20  49  22  36  24  39  26  56 

37  30  38  11  38  56  39  45 

62    1  622  622  622 

543  54  13  5423  5433 

15  30  15  31  15  32  15  33 


Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Planets  and  Stars. 

March  9th,  wilh  Jupiter,  at  14  m.  after    1  in  the  afternoon 
10th,-......  ^  in  Gemini    0  ...... 

23d, G.  Sidus  34 


3 


i...*.««.a.f..... 


Mars  will  be  in  conjunction  with  y  in  Virgo  at  3 
in  the  morning  of  the  17th.  Jupiter  will  be  in  qnad- 
tatore  at  /^nu  after  6  in  the  evening  of  the  22d; 
and  Mars  will  be  in  opposition  at  4  in  the  morning 
of  the  25th  of  this  month. 


As  months  roll  on,  the  heavens  present  a  varied 
scene — 'tis  bnt  varied  gtandenr^ — ever  caloulated  to 
excite  the  liveliest  imagination  of  the  poet>  and  ele- 
vate the  soul  of  Nature's  student^  who  gazed  and 
admires  in  silent  awe. 
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Bat  why  should  the  soul  rest  on  material  things  ? 
Obi  look  up  through  Nature  to  Nature's  Grod^  and 
d^voutiy  adord  the  Grbat  First  Cause  ! 

Twas  wbeo  tbe  world  was  in  iU  prime, 

When  WM/resk  simrs  had  jnat  begod 
Their  race  of  gldry^and  yoongTirae 

Told  his  first  birth-days  by  the  Sun : 

Obj  what  a  vision  were  the  stars. 

When  first  I  saw  them  bum  on  high, 
Rolling  along,  like  living  cars 

Of  light,  for  gods  to  journey  by ! 

lliey  were  my  heart's  first  passion ;— days 
And  nights,  unwearied,  in  their  rays 
Have  I  hong  floating,  till  each  sense 
Seemed  foil  of  their  bright  infiaence^ 

Often^so  mnch  I  loved  to  trace 
The  secrets  of  this  starry  race- 
Have  I  at  mom  and  evening  ran 
Along  the  lines  of  radiance  spun, 
like  webs,  between  them,  and  the  Sun, 
Untwisting  all  the  tangled  ties 
Of  light  into  their  different  dyes; 
Then  fleetly  winged  I  off,  in  quest 
Of  those,  the  farthest,  loneliest, 
That  watch,  like  winking  sentinels. 
The  void,  beyond  which  chaos  dwells, 
And  there,  vrith  noiseless  plume,  pursued 
Their  track  through  that  grand  solitude. 
Asking  intently,  all  and  each. 

What  soul  within  their  radiance  dwelt, 
And  wishing  their  sweet  lights  were  speech, 
>    •  That  they  might  tell  me  all  they  felt. 

^  ;  '  *  Nay,  oft,  so  passionate  my  chase 

"  -  *  Of  these  resplendent  heirs  of  space^ 

u.i'  OftdidlfoUow— leetaray^ 

.  Should  'scape  me  in  the  farthest  night— ^ ' 
Some  pilgrim  Comet,  on  his  way 

To  visit  distant  climes  of  light ; 
And  well  remember  how  1  sung 

Etulting  out,  when  on  my  sight 
New  worids  of  stars,  all  fresh  and  ymug, 
As  %  just  bom  of  darkness,  sprung. 

■  Uwtt  ff  ike  AngeU. 
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.      iP«r  MARCH  18S4. 
March  foHom  itext:  the  voice  of  Mng 

Is  heard,  and  ganleiis  hrightly  bloom ; 
Though  stormy  wimfc  may  wnsep  along) 

Their  somid  inspires  no  moody  gloom; 
Though  clouds,  at  times,  perchance  m^y  lower, 
We  look  beyond  the  present  hour  1  b.  BARTOW. 

All  vegetation^  awakening  from  the  torpor  of  ita 
winter  existence,  is  now  gradually  developM,  and,  in 
the  succeeding  moBtb,  bursts  into  all  its  gaiety  of 
life :  each  plant  with  unerring  order  adtances  into 
the  fairy  ranks  of  Nature ;  and  each,  as  it  rides,  fails 
not  to  pourtray,  by  perpetual  chluige^  the  boundless 
power  and  beneficence  of  its  great  Creator.  At  tiie 
beginning  of  this  month,  among  the  first  indications 
of  returning  life  in  the  vegetable  world,  may  be  seen 
the  dark-tinted  sprouts  of  culinary  or  spear-mint 
(mentha  viridis),  and  the  buds  of  the  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes,  which  soon  burst  their  scaly  enve- 
lope, and  show  their  leaflets'. 

The  bullfinch  now  commences  his  ravages  upon 
the  swelling  buds,  and  he  is  one  of  the  feathered 
tribe  that  the  horticulturist  never  spares;  he  blights 
the  prospects  of  the  ye^r,  without  so  much  as  giving 
the  requital  of  a  song.  The  azure  flowers  of  the 
hepatica,  one  of  tibe  earliest  offsprings  of  the  year, 
and  those  of  the  laurel,  are  completdiy  open.  The 
leaves  of  the  damfisk  rose  firosa  centifotiaj  are  ra- 
pidly expanding ;  and  thus  awakened  from  her  win* 
ter's  trance,  she  calls  from  us  the  lay  of  Oasimir : — 

■  In  mild  seasons  these  changos  generally  take  place  iH  Fehruary^ 
as  was  the  case  in  1822  i-^but  after  a  Severe  winter^  as  in  1628,  Teg^- 
tation  just  begins  to  awake  from  its  hybernal  slu]&bera.*^For  some 
botanical -particulars  in  this  month's  Biary^  we  are  indebted  to  the. 
Horticultural  Sep^rtin  the  London  Magazme  for  April  1822. 
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Child  of  the  summer,  charming  Rose, 

No  longer  in  confinement  He; 
Arise  to  light;  thy  form  disclose; 

Rival  the  spangles  of  the  sky. 

The  rains  are  gone ;  the  storms  are  o'er ; 

Winter  retires  to  make  thee  way: 
Come  then,  tbon  sweetly  blushing  flower ; 

Come^  lovely  stranger,  come  away. 

The  autnmn-planted  brocoli  is  how  becoming  fit 
for  use.  The  yellow  wall-flower,  '  stained  with  iron- 
brown,*  ventures  into  life  and  fragrance.  Crocuses 
crouching  low  iip6n  the  bosom  of  the  parterres,  as 
though  afraid  of  the  fickleness  of  the  youthfol  yeaiv 
are  now  generally  in  flower,  and  some  of  those  whiott 
were  the  heralds  of  the  tribe  begin  to  droop. .  The 
tunicate  sprout  of  the  crown-imperial  bursts  from 
its  earHien  prison ;  thus  by  degrees  ^  Fair*handed 
Sj^FTing  unbosoms  every  grace;'  and  with  her  too 
cfHue  the  gardener's  foes,  the  weeds,  which  are  now 
adviancing  in  growth  and  mischief,  in  multitudes  far 
'beyond  (he  power  of  botanists  to  number  up  their 
tribes/ 

All  hate  the  rank  society  of  weeds, 
Noisome,  and  ever  greedy  to  exhaust 
Th'  impoverished  earth ;  an  overbearing  race, 
That,  like  the  multitude  made  fuction-mad. 
Disturb  good  order,  and  degrade  true  wortb< 

One.of  the  foremost  and  most  predatory  of  these  is 
the  nettle  (urtica  urens)  ;  *  this  plant,  with  pellitory 
of  the  wall,  may  be  said,'  observes  M.  Brisseau 
Mirbel,  '  to  seek  the  society  of  man,  and  to  haunt 
bis  footsteps :  ^  this  is  the  consequence  of  their  re- 
quiring a  soil  containing  nitrate  of  potass,  which 
salt  always  aboimds  near  the  habitations  of  man. 
Hurtful  to,  and  despised  as  is  this  weed  by  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  comparatively 
fe\fe  of  the  vegetable  myriads  of  which  man  has  dlsr 
Goveied  the  utility^  In  the  county  of  Salop,  it  in 
dressed  and  manufactured  like  flax  into  cloth ;  this  is 
likewise  the  case  in  France^  where  too  it  is  made  into 
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paper:  when  dried^  this  plant  is  acceptable  to  sheep 
and  oxen.  In  Russia^  a  green  dye  is  obtained  from . 
its  leaves,  and  a  yellow  one  from  its  roots.  In  the 
spring,  every  person  is  aware  that  nettle-tops  are 
made  into  a'  salutary  pottage ;  and  in  Scotland  they 
make  a  rennet  from  a  decoction  of  it  with  common 
salt,  for  coagulating  their  milk  in  the  making  of 
ebeese.  A  few  flowerets  of  the  white  violets  (viola 
odarata)  now  make  their  appearance,  'emblems, 
esqpressive  ^nblems,  of  those  virtues  which  delight 
io  blossom  in  obscurity/  The  swelling  of  the  flower* 
hnda  of  the  waU-fruit  gives  notice  to  the  gardener 
to  prepare  bis  matting  and  the  branches  of  firs  for 
ftoil*  protection,  since  Spring  oft — 

Brings  her  inflnts  fdrth  ti^tb  many  smtleB; 
B«t  oode  Mivered,  kilb  thtm  with  ■  Arown. 
He^  thwefcre,  timely  wanied,  biauielf  w^^liM 
Her  WMit  of  care,  acreening  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  bloom^  that  no  rough  blast  may  sweep 
Ris  garlands  from  the  bonghs.    Again^  as  oft 
As  the  smi  peeps,  and  vernaL  airs  breathe  mild. 
The  fence  withdrawn^,  be  gives  them  every  beam, 
And  spreads  his  hopes  before  the  blaze  of  day. 

^The  brilliantly  verdant  leaflets  of  the  larch  (ynnus 
larix)  are  now  expanded,  as  also  are  the  crimson 
bonrgeoQS  of  flie  peony,  which  have  for  some  time 
{yrotruded  tbroagh  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.     The 
primrose  jfprmuZa  veris)  is  now  appearing  beneath 
0very  hedges- 
Low  tenant  of  the  peacefol  glade, 
EmbleiB  of  virtue  in  tiie  shade, 
Bearing  its  head  to  brave  the  storm 
That  woald  its  innocence  deform. 

*  When  I  sat  last  on  this  primrose  bank'  (says  old 
Isaak  Walton),  *  and  looked  down  these  meadows,  I 
Ihonght  of  them,  as  the  Emperor  Charles  Y  did  of 
the  city  of  Florence,  "  that  ttiey  were  tod  pleasant  to 
be  looked  on,  bnt  only  on  holidays  *'— We  have  yet 
anollier  trtbute  to  oar  fevonrite  primrose:-^ 
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The  PaiKAois. 
Terrectml  flower. 

Who  HseBt  io  tbe  tpriog* 
And  in  the  svd  and  shower 

Art  blossoming  *y 

How  chastely  keep 

The  nightly  dews  on  thee. 
O'er  wUdb  the  light  and  darkness  creep, 

Unconsciously* 

Thou  givest  youth 

Instruction,  for  Iby  bed 
Will  shortly  be  the  grave,  in  900th, 

For  thy  pale  head. 

The  new  year's  leaves,  in  coronal  shape  of  fhe 
martagon  and  white  lily  (liliMm  candidum),  are  ra- 
pidly advancing. 

The  melody  of  birds  now  gradaally  swells  npon 
the  ear«  The  throstle  (turdus  nmsiais)^  second  only 
to  the  mghtingale  in  song,  charms  ns  with  the  sweet- 
ness and  variety  of  its  lays.  The  linnet  and  the  gold*- 
finch  join  the  general  concert  in  this  months  and  tiie 
golden-crowned  wren /mofaciHa  regulusj  begins  its 
$ong.    The  lark,  also^  must  not  be  forgotten : — 

Alouette, 
Ma  doncelette  mignolette, 
Oni  pins  qu'nn  rossignol  me  pUus 
Qui  cfaante  en  un  bocage  epats. 

As  it  may  gratify  our  readers  to  see  a  specimen  of 
Polish  poetry,  we  subjoin  the  following  literal  trans* 
iation  of 

Oracz  I  Skowronbk. 

Ju2  spiewase  akownneestku,  kt»  te»  \  ia  wnse  eic. 
The  Ploughman  and  the  Lark. — ^Thon  singest,  my  sweet  lark,  and 
I  too  begin  to  plow.  The  dawn  tind  the  twilight  find  us  both  at  our 
labour — me  at  my  plough,  thee  at  thy  song.  Ood  prosper  thee,  sweet 
songstress :  do  thou  also  wish  me  success*  'Tisfor  me'and  for  thee, 
that  I  sow.' 

In  this  month,  black  ants  (farmica  nigra)  are  ob- 
served ;  the  blackbird  and  the  turkey  (meleagris  gaU 
lopavo)  lay ;  and  house  pigeons  sit  The  greenfinch 
(loxia  chloris)  sings;  the  h^t(ve9pertUio)  is  seen  flit- 
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ting  about;  and  the  viper  imcoils  itself  from  its  win- 
ter sleep.  The  wheatear,  ot  EngKsh  ortolan  (sylvia 
cenanthe),  again  pays  its  annual  visit,  leaving  Eng- 
land in  September.  ^         , 

Those  birds  which  have  passed  the  winter  in  Eng- 
land now  take  their  departure  for  more  northerly 
regions ;  as  the  fieldfare  (turdus  pilaris),  the  red- 
wuig  Cturdus  iliacusj,  and  the  woodcock  Cscolopax 

rusticolaj.  ,        .         ^  i        i  a 

On  the  20th,  the  vernal  equinox  takes  place,  and 
all  nature  feels  her  renovating  sway,  and  seems  to 
l^joice  at  the  retreat  of  winter. 

The  general  or  great  flow  of  sap  in  most  trees 
takes  place  in  this  month}  this  is  preparatory  to  the 
expanding  of  the  leaves,  and  ceases  when  they  are 
out.  The  ash  now  puts  forth  its  grey  buds;  and  the 
hazel  and  the  willow  exhibit  some  signs  of  returning 
life  in  their  silky  enfolded  catkins.  The  columbine 
Caquilegia  vulgaris)  now  shows  its  tufted  heads 
along  the  borders;  and  the  first  ^f  the  daflFodils  (pseu- 
do  narcissus)  are  trusting  their  '  flowering  gold  to  trea- 
cherous skies.'  The  leaflets  of  the  black  currant, 
atid  of  the  qnince  (pyrus  cydonia),  are  rapidly  ex- 
panding. If  the  weather  be  mild,  the  blossoms  of  the 
almond,  the  aprixjot,  and  other  wall-fruit  oftheamyg- 
dalus  tribe,  are  unfolding:  'how  the  heart  trembles, 
while  ttie  pen  relates,'  for  fear,  in  spite  of  hope, 
paints  them  scattered  beneath  the  wall,  by  the  blasts 
of  Eurus  and  Auster, 

and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 

Twine  not  those  red  roses  for  me, — 
Darker  and  sadder  my  wreath  must  be; 
Mine  is  of  flowers  nnkissed  by  the  sun, 
Flowers  which  died  as  the  spring  begun. 
The  blighted  leaf  and  the  cankered  stem 
Are  what  should  form  my  diadem. 

Take  that  rose—it  is  nipt  by  the  blast ; 
That  lily^  the  blight  has  over  it  past ; 
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Tbtt  fMcA4iH^-*a  worm  luui  gnawed  it  away ; 
Those  9to^«— they  were  coUed  yesterday : 
^ind  them  with  leaves  from  the  dark  yew  tree, 
Then  come  and  offer  the  wreath  to  me. 

liet  every  Qower  be  a  flower  of  Spring, 
But  on  each  be  a  sign  of  withering ; 
Suited  to  me  is  the  drooping  wreath, 
With  colom-less  hues  and  scentless  breath; 
Seek  ye  not  buds  of  brighter,  bloom ; 
Why  should  their  beauty  waste  on  the  tomb? 

1  am  too  yonng  for  death,  you  say : 

Fall  not  and  fade  not  the  green  leaves  in  May? 

Does  not  the  rose  in  its  light  depart? 

Needs  there  long  life  to  break  the  heart? 

I  have  felt  the  breath  of  the  deadly  power, — 

My  summons  is  come,  and  I  know  mine  hour  1     i..  e.  t. . 

Tliose  trees,  which  as  yet  are  too  youDg  to  beat 
fruit,  are  also  advancing  in  leaf.  *  The  violet  darkly 
blue'  is  How  generally  in  flower,  peeping  among  its 
h^art-shaped  leaves,  and,  often  in  this  month,  justi- 
(yi^S  the  ppmparison  of  the  poet,  of 

Young  Mirzala's  blue  eyes, 
Whose  sleepy  lid  like  snow  on  violets  lies'. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  red  currant 
{ribes  rubrum)  is  rapidly  assuming  '  its  mantle 
o'gyeen.'  The  buds  of  the  red  lilac  (syringa  vulga- 
ris} now  lead  '  the  dance  of  life,'  and  are  the  first 

■  71ie  Scentless  Violet. 

Deceitful  plant !  from  thee  no  odours  rise, 
Perfume,  the  air,  or  scent  the  mossy  glade, 

Altbo'  thy  blossoms  wear  the  modest  guise 
Of  her,  the  sweetest  offspring  of  the  shade. 

Yet  not  like  her's,  still  shunning  to  be  seen, 
And  by  their  fragrant  breath,  alone,  betrayed. 

Veiled  in  the  vesture  of  a  scantier  green. 
To  every  gazer  are  thy  flowers  displayed. 

TJius  Virtue's  garb  Hypocrisy  may  wear, 

Kneel  as  she  kneels,  or  give,  as  she  has  given ; 

But,  ah !  no  meek  retiring  worth  is  there. 
No  incense  of  the  heart  exhajes  to  heaven  I 

CUAUNCY    HAR£   TOWIfSBND. 

H 
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to  exhibit  within  their  bosoms  the  tender  embryo  of 
their  summer  hopes.  The  leaves  of  the  thoriiless 
rose^  and  of  the  hawthorn  (crattegus  oxyacantha), 
are  gradually  becoming  determinate.  The  rich,  yet 
soft-tinted  auriculas^  *  enriched  with  shining  meal 
o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves/  are  gradually  displa3ring 
their  flowers. 

Our  beloved  daisy,  the  favourite  of  Chaucer  and 
of  Wordsworth,  is  now  seen  scattered  over  dry  pas- 
tures. Of  the  strong  attachment  to  this  *  lowly 
flower/  particularly  when  reared  in  a  foreign  clime, 
we  have  a  pleasing  instance  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carey, 
the  learned  Baptist  Missionary  at  Mysore.  In  a 
letter  from  him  to  a  botanical  friend  in  Yorkshire, 
he  gives  this  interesting  account  of  an  attempt  to 
rear  the  pretty  Marguerite.  *  With  great  labour  (he 
says)  I  have  preserved  the  common  Field  Daisy, 
which  came  up  accidentally  in  some  English  earth, 
for  these  six  or  seven  years ;  but  my  whole  stock  is 
now  only  one  plant.  I  l;iave  never  been  able,  «ven 
with  sheltering  them,  to  preserve  an  old  root  through 
the  rains,  but  I  get  a  few  seedlings  every  year.  The 
proportion  of  small  plants  in  this  country  is  very 
inconsiderable,  the  greater  nqmber  of  our  vegeta- 
ble productions  being  either  large  shrubs,  immense 
climbers,  or  timber  trees.  By  the  kindness  of  your* 
self  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have  lately  §ent  me 
roots  or  seeds,  our  number  of  small  shrubs  is  much 
increased,  and  our  stock  of  bulbous  plants  become 
very  respectable.  Still,  however,  tulips,  hyacinths, 
snowdrops,  most  of  the  lilies,  &c.,  are  strangers  to 
us.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  possess  honeysuckles, 
especially  the  common  woodbine.  I  mix  the  seeds 
which  1  send  you  with  twice  or  thrice  their  bulk  of 
earth,  and  put  the  whole  in  a  box  (a  cask  would  be 
better),  and  nail  or  hoop  them  up  close.  FTiave  no 
doubt  but  a  quantity  of  most  of  your  wild  seeds,  and 
many  others,  would  succeed  here,  if  well  packed  in 
earth  as  I  have  done  with  this  box.    A  casj^  of  your 
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peat-earth,  thus  full  of  seeds,  would  be  an  invalua- 
ble treasure,  as  the  fearth  itself  would  be  of  great 
service  in  the  culture  of  many  plants.  We  have  no 
peat  in  India.  All  our  soils  are  either  strong  clays, 
deep  loam,  ot  loose  but  fertile  sands^  I  need 
not  say,  that  the  seeds  should  be  packed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  ripe.  Old  seeds  have 
scarcely  ever  succeeded  in  this  country.'  This  ex- 
tract suggested  to  Mr.  Montgomery  the  subject  of 
the  following  beautiful  lines : — 

Addressed  to  Dr,  Carey. 

Tfaric«  welcome,  little  English  Flower  I 

My  motlier^country's  white  and  red, 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hoar, 

Never  to  me  sueh  beaoty  spread : 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 

A  treasure  m  a  grain  of  earth, 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 

Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower! 

Whose  tribes  beneath  our  natal  skies 
Shat  close  their  leaves  whrle  vapours  lower; 

Birt  when  the  Bnn*s  gay  beams  arise, 
If  ith  unabashed  but  modest  eyes 

Follow  his  motion  to  the  west, 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies, 

Then  fold  themselves  to  rest. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower! 

To  thi$  resplendent  hemisphere, 
Where  Flora's  giant-of&pring  tower 

In  gorgeous  liveries  all  the  yeai' ; 
Thou,  only  Thou,  art  little  here, 

like  worth  uBfriei|ded  or  unknown, 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 

Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me, 
While  happy  in  my  father's  bower, 
'    Thou  shadt  the  blithe  memorial  be : 
The  fairy-sports  of  infancy, 

Y6utb*8  golden  age,  and  manhood's  prikie, 
Home,  count ry»  kindred,  Inend9|— with  thee 

Are  miae  in  this  fiur  clime. 
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Itirioe  welcome,  little  EagUsb  Flower  1 

ril  rear  tbee  witli  a  tremblingiband : 
O  for  the  April  san  and  shower, 
-         The  sweet  May-dews  of  that  fair  laod, 
Where  Daisies,  thick  as  starligbty  stand  . 

In  every  walk  !--tbat  here  might  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  bods  expaody 

A  hundred  from  one  root  1 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Fiower! 

To  me  the  pledge  of  Hope  unseen : 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  overpower 

For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
I'll  call  to  mind,  how,  fresh  and  green, 

I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust, 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene, 

And  place  in  God  my  trust.  !•  kontgokisiT. 

In  March,  trouts  begin  to  rise,  and  blood  worms 
appear  in  the  water.  The  day  hair-worm  (ganUms 
argillaceus)  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  drains  and 
ditches  (see  our  last  volume^  p.  85),  and  the  water- 
flea  (gyrinus  natator)  may  be  seen  gliding  about 
upon  the  surface  of  sheltered  pools.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  water-flea  awakens  from  winter^s 
rest  in  the  mud,  at  the  bottom,  until  AprU.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  little  creature,  and  every  school- 
boy that  has  angled  for  a  minnow,  is  acquainted 
with  this  merry  swimmer  in  his  shining  black  coat: 
they  associate  in  small  parties,  of  ten  or  a  dosen, 
near  the  banks  of  pools,  or  on  the  quiet  watem  of 
brooks  and  rivers,  where  they  circle  around  eaiih 
other  without  any  apparent  contention,  or  objo^ 
from  morning  until  night,  with  great  sprightluiess 
and  activity,  and  in  their  motions  imprint  faint  jQIXh 
cles  upon  die  surface  on  which  they  glide«  Tbey 
are  seldom  seen  alone,  and  generally  in  action :.  one 
pool  may  afibrd  space  for  the  amusement  of  saferal 
of  these  companies,  yet  they  do  not  commonly  Qlite, 
but  perform  their  cheerful  circlings  in  sepai^ato-^ 
mily  associations :  if  we  interfere  with  their  scMindh 
ment,  they  instantly  disperse,  or  dive  to  ibe  bat(^9i|» 
but  shortly  all  fear  is  over,  and  our  littk  ptt«^M!P 
seen  circling  again.    TMs  little  gliding  flea  becomes 
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finnilifir  to  US  in  our  boyhood^  and  often  recals^  in 

After  years,  sdme  of  our  earliest  and  most  pleasant 

associations* 

.   The  equinoctial  gales  are  usnally  most  felt,  both 

by  sea  and  land,  about  this  time. 

How  fiercety  drives  the  rattling  hail ! 
•  H9W  lo«d|y  l>K>^  tibe  biasteriog  wind ! 
Now  deep  and  di&tant  sonndi  the  gale. 
And  with  its  mnrmurs  soothes  the  mind : 
Anon,  a  whistling  sound  prevails — 
By  fits,- irregi]^r,  it  roars'— > 
With  bmsterDua  force  the  honse  assails, 
Willie  with  hardly  dreary  noise,  resound  the  jamng  doors. 

REV.  J.  BLACK. 

The  gossamer  appearsmce,  so  common  in  autumn, 
bM  bem.jQkOticf^d  also  in  this  month.  Our  Hun- 
iM^dfiOislMr^  correspondent  informs  us,  that,  on  the 
:21th.  of  Harelip  1^23,  he  observed  the  lands  in  a 
iuifedy*ploiigbed  close  covered  with  cobwebs,  or 
!r,  a^  there  were  others  floating  in  the  air^ 
^(teme  as  in  autumn.  It  was  a  white  frost,  aiid 
f<>tSF^hat  coming.  When  he  saw  it,  it  was  after- 
iia<m,'and  the  sun  was  out.  His  farming  man  said  be 
iMd  seen  the  same  a  few  mornings  before ;  and^  on  the 
^^Mk  0f  April,  there  was  a  similar  appearance  on 
dMM;frftito  lands  in  a  ndghbouring  parish. 
^r!/13Mi  cleaves  of  honeysuckles  are  now  expanded, 
inft  the  tansy  (/anac^ftim  vulgare)  emerges  out  of 
^t/iB'igmimiis  Ivy-berries  are  ripe;  the  cotton  grass 
iiStill^orum  voffinatum),  wood  spurge  {euphorbia 
|Hli^AEJbufe5)^  butcher's  broom  {ruscus  acukaius), 
«%  rush  (juncus  pilosus),  the  spurge  lauriel  (daphne 
tMftileola),  and  the  coltsfoot  {tussilago),  found  in 
^HoAli  tae  BOW  in  bloom.— For  a  remarkable  fact 
^^mpeeimg  the  coltsfoot,  see  our  last  volume,  p.  86. 
/^fwiecoommon  whitlow  grass  (draba  verna)  on  old 
^(^iffi^'  the  j^llow  Alpine  whitlow  grass  (draba  aU 
iiate)'ion  maritime  rocks;  and  the  mountain  pep- 
^fHtnlWt  (h^dum  p^rnmm)  among  limestone  rpcks^ 
fllMfelf  in  March. 
eymo.Ki '  H  2 
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The  barren  strawberry  ffinagmia  steriUs),  moAAxk 
yew  tree  {taxus  hatcata),  are  now  m  flower^  Andlbff 
elder  tree  {sambucus  nigra)  begins  to  put  foflkr^itrt 
flower  bmds.  The  bounds-tongue  (cy9iojrfcNinMi)oitt 
now  seen  with  its  modest  flowers  of  puik  orligift 
blue.  It  is  a  common  and  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  the  roots  of  the  cynoghssum  will  drive  away 
mice  and  rats. 

The  smelt  {salmo  eperlanus)  begins  to  ascend 
rivers  to  spawn,  when  they  are  taken  in  great  abund* 
ance.  Tlie  gar-fish,  gar*pike,  or  honi^fish  {uox 
belone),  appears  in  this  month.  It  is  mndi  esteooied 
in  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  though  not  upon  #Mi 
Essex  coast  and  in  London.  The  gannets  or  Soland 
geese  fpelicaims  hassanus)  resort  in  March  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  other  rocky  isles  of  North  Britain^ 
to  make  their  nests  and  lay  their  eggs. 

At  the  end  of  March,  a  brimstone-coloured  but- 
terfly Cpapilio  rhamni)  appears.  Bees  may  be  now 
seen  in  the  garden  culling  their  various  sweets.  Black 
beetles  may  now  be  observed  flying  about  in  ^Ae 
evening ;  and  bats  issue  from  their  places  of  cotioeajf- 
ment.  Roach  and  dace  float  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  sport  about  in  pursuit  of  insects.  Peas 
appear  above  ground ;  the  sea-kale  {cramhe  maHti* 
ma),  a  vegetable  somewhat  similar  to,  but  more  de- 
licate than,  asparagus,  now  begins  to  sprout  The 
male  blossoms  of  the  yew-tree  expand  and  discfaaige 
their  farina.  Sparrows  are  busily  ^nidoyedin  S^m* 
ihg  their  nests.  Young  lambs  are  yeaned  this  moi)ti^; 
and  young  otters  are  produced.  •  ^  i^^^ 

This  is  the  month  for  inserting  most  of  the  main 
crops  on  which  depend  our  wmter's  sdpply ;  miany 
too  for  successionai  production  during  the. summer; 
as  well  as  several  inhabitants  of  the  herbary,  where 
required.  It  is  hazardous  any  longer  to  continite 
planting  and  pruning  trees ;  their  sap, '  detmdeft'-fo 
the  roots  by  wintry  winds/  has  recommenced  itS'Ci^* 
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No  planter  sbonld  be  Qnmindfiil  of  the 
hdtoeify  acbge,  *  fiamt  in  autumn,  and  command  them 
taigmihif ; .  plant  in  springs  and  implore  them  to  g^row  :• 
file  umA  of  preparation  in  the  flower  garden  should 
iisot this  aMB(h  be  completed. 


« u  APRIL  is  deriyed  from  Aprilis,  of  opmo,  I  open; 
beaaiiBe  the  earthy  in  this  month,  begios  to  open  hef 
for  the  production  of  vegetables. 


In  APRIL  1824 
1.— ALL    or   AULD    FOOLS*    DAY. 

On  this  day  every  body  strives  to  make  as  many 
loi^ls  as  he  can :  the  wit  chiefly  consists  in  sending 
pevsons  on  what  are  called  sleeveless  errands,  for 
the  hislery  of  Eve's  mother,  ior  pigeon's  milk,  stirrup 
oUi  and  simUar  ridiculous  absurdities.— See  T.T.  for 
1882,  p.90. 

is.— RICHARD,  Bishop. 

Richard,  sumamed  de  Wiche,  from  a  place  in  Wor- 
4E$estershlre  where  he  was  born,  was  educated  at  the 
Uftiversities  of  Oxford  and  Paris.  He  was  as  ror 
]iiatlt«ti[>le  for  his  learning  and  diligence  in  preaching, 
as  he  was  for  integrity. 

If  4.— SAINT  AMBROSE. 

,  Our  saint  was  born  about  the  year  340,  and  was 
^/educated  in  his  father's  palace,  who  was  Prastorian 
.^j^fectof  Gaul.  He  converted  the  celebrated  Sti 
,jA.ugiistine  to  Uie  faith,  and,  at  his  baptism,  composed 
,  that  divine  hymn,  so  well  known  in  the  church  by 

ttTe  name  of  Te  Deum.    He  died^  aged  fifly-seven. 


'     '  4.— F'ltPTtt  SUNDUjY  IK   LENT. 

I '-  Dofhinita  in  Passione,  or  Pasm>ii  Sunslay^  was  tte 
n^OQe  given  to  this  day  in  missals;:  as  the  chnrtikttoW 
Degan  to  advert  to  ibe  snff^^ngs  of  Cteist.  lo  the 
norths  it  is  called  CarHng  Sunday^  and  grey  pead^ 
first  steeped  a  night  in  water,  and  fried  witili  butler, 
form  the  usual  repast. 

11.— PAL»f  SUiTDAY. 

In  the  missals,  this  day  is  d^nohiinated  Dommica 
in  ramis  Palmarum^  or  Palm  Sunday,  and  was  so 
called  from  the  palm  branch^  and  green  bought  for- 
merly distributed  on  that  day.  In  commemoratiidiirof 
our  Lord's  riding  to  Jerusalem.  Th©  ceremonies  oW 
served  at  Rome  on  this  day  are  fully  described  in 
T.T.for  1822,  pp.  69-71;  see  also  TIT.  for  1821, 
p.  96,  for  a  custom  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  T.T.  for 
18^,  p.  68,  for  the  usual  observance  of  this  day  in 
Yorkshire.  A  description  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
by  the  Latin  Church  at  Jerusalem  on  this  day,  may 
be  seen  in  our  last  volume,  p.  62. 

An  account  of  Palm  Sunday  in  Spain,  we  extract 
ifrom  Doblado'slnteresting  *  Letters  :* — 

Early  on  Pahn  Sunday  (he  observes),  the  melan- 
choly sound  of  the  Passion-bell  of  the  Catitedral  Of 
Seville  announces  the  beginning  of  the  solemnities 
for  which  the  fist  of  Lent  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind.  This  bell  is  one  of  the  largest  which  are  made 
to  revolve  upon  pivots,  it  is  ^oved  by  means  of 
two  long  topes,  which,  by  swinging  the  bell  into  t 
direular  motion,  are  twined,  gently  at  first,  round  th^ 
massive  arms  of  a  cross,  of  which  the  bell  forms  the 
foot,  and  the  head  its  counterpoise.  Six  men  tiieii 
fJUaw  back  the  ropes  till  the  enormous  machine  cdir- 
peivps  ^  Sufficient  impetus  to  coil  them  in  an  op^o^ 
gjite;  direction;  and  thus  alternately,  as  lofig  i& 
ringing  is  required.  To  give  this  bMl  a  tone  appro* 
pj^e  to  the  sombre  character  of  the  season,  ittt^ 
€een  cast  with  several  large  holes  disposed  in  a  €i^ 
cle  found  the  top — a  contritance' which,  wiAwt 
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diminishing  the  vibration  of  the  metal,  prevents  the 
4i}itinct  formation  of  any  musical  note,  and  converts 
Hm  ^ound  into  a  dismal  clangour.  . 

The  chapter,  consisting  of  about  eighty  resident 
members,  in  their  choral  robes  of  black  silk,  with 
long  trains  and  hoods,  preceded  by  the  inferior 
ministers,  by  thirty  clergymen,  in  surplices,  whose 
deep  bass  voices  perform  the  plain  or  Ambrosian 
chaunt,  and  by  the  band  of  wind  instruments  and 
singers,  who  execute  the  more  artificial  strains  of 
modem  or  counterpoint  music,  move  in  a  long  pro- 
cession round  the  farthest  aisles,  each  holding  a 
branch  of  the  oriental  or  date  palm,  which,  over- 
topping the  heads  of  the  assembled  multitude,  nod 
gracefully,  and  bend  into  elegant  curves  at  evenr  step 
of  .the  bearers.  For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  palm 
trees  are  kept  with  their  branches  tied  up  together^ 
ihajt  by  the  want  of  light  the  more  tender  shoots  may 
preserve  a  delicate  yellow  tinge.  The  ceremony  of 
blessing  these  branches  is  solemnly  performed  by  the 
officiating  priest  previously  to  the  procession,  aftei' 
which  they  are  sent  by  the  clergy  to  their  friends^ 
wlio  tie  them  to  the  iron  bars  of  the  balconies,  to  be^ 
as  they  believe,  a  protection  against  lightning. 

At  the  long  church  service  for  this  day,  the  organ 
is  silent,  the  voices  being  supported  by  hautboys  and 
bassoons.  All  the  altars  are  covered  with  purple  or 
grey  curtains.  The  holy  vestments,  during  this 
week,  are  of  the  first-mentioned  colour,  except  on 
Friday,  when  it  is  changed  for  black.  The  four 
accounts  of  our  Saviour's  passion  appointed  as  gos- 
pel^  for  this  day,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
are  dramatised  in  the  following  manner.  Outside  of 
tb^  gilt  iron  railing  which  incloses  the  presbytery, 
lure  two  large  pulpits  of  the  same  materials,  from 
oi^  of  which,  at  the  daily  high  mass,  the  sub'i 
Ae^cOu  chaunts  the  epistle,  as  the  deacon  does  the 
Mspel  from  the  other.  A  moveable  platform  with  % 
^j^  i§  placed  betweei^  the  pulpits  on  the  Possum^ 
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4f8^s;  and  tbtee  priests  or  deacons^  in  albes — fh0 
iP^te  vestment^  over  which  the  dahnatic  is  worn  by 
the  latter^  and  the  aamlia  by  the  fonxier — ^appear  oa 
tbe^e  elevated  posts^  at  the  time  w)ien  the  gospel 
sAiOidd  be  said.  These  officiatii^  ministers  are  cbo* 
aen  among  the  singers  in  holy  orders^  one  a  bass^ 
soother  a  tenor,  and  the  third  a  counter-tenor.  The 
tenor  channts.  the  narrative  without  changing  from 
tte  kej  note,  and  makes  a  pause  whenever  he  comes 
to  the  words  of  the  interlocutors  meptioned  by  the 
Evangelist.  In  those  passages  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  are  sung  by  the  bass,  in  a  solemn  strain. 
The  counter-tenor,  in  a  more  florid  style,  personates 
ttke  inferior  characters,  such  as  Peter,  the  Maid,  and 
Pontius  Pilate.  The  cries  of  the  priests  and  the 
multitude  are  represented  by  the  band,  of  musicians 
yriflun  the  choir. 

*14.— WEDNESDAY  IN  PASSION  WEEK. 

.  Don  Leucadio  Dpblado  gives  the  following  a€-» 
eount  of  the  celebration  of  this  day  at  Seville. — 
^  The  mass  begins  within  a  white  veil  which  conceals 
the  officiating  priest  and  ministers,  and  the  service 
proceeds  in  this  manner  till  the  words  ''  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent  in  twain''  are  chaunted.  At  thi^ 
Moment  the  veil  disappears,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
tad  the  ears  of  the  congregation  are  stunned  with  the 
noise  of  concealed  fire  works,  which  are  meant  to 
imitate  an  earthquake. 

.  ^  The  evc^ning  service  named  Tinkbltzs  (darkness), 
]0  performed  tihis  day  after  sunset.  The  cathedral, 
OB  this  occasion,  e3diibits  the  most  si^lemn  and  im- 
pressive aspect.  The  high  altar,  -concealed  behind 
dark  grey  curtains  which  fall  from  the  height  of  the 
^raiees,  is  dimly  lighted  by  six  yellow  wax  candles, 
while  Ifae  gloom  of  the  whole  temple  is  broken  ii^ 
lai|^e  masses  by  wax  torches,  fixed  on,e  on  eaph  pil^ 
lar  of  the  centre  aisle,  about  one-4hird  of  its  lei^^ 
fromthe.gvoimd.  An  deglmt  .candlestick  of  brass> 
fieom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  is  placed,  this  an4 
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tbfii  following  evening,  between  the  choir  and  the 
altar^  holding  thirtieen  candles,  twelve  of  y^eUow,  and 
one  of  bleached  wax>  di&tribnted  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  triangle  which  tenninates  the  machine.  Each 
candle  standd  by  a  brass %ure  of  one.of  the  apostto». 
The  white  candle  occupying  the  apex  is  allotted  (o 
the  Virgin  Mary.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the 
twelve  psalms  appointed  for  the  service,  one  of  tbe 
yellow  candles  is  extingoished,  till,  ttie  white  taper 
burning  alone,  it  is  taken  down  and  concealed  behind 
the  altar.  Inunediately  after  the  ceremony,  tibe  Mi- 
serere,  as  the  fiftieth  Psalm  is  called,  set  every  other 
year  to  a  new  strain  of  music,  is  sung  in  a  grand 
style.  This  performance  lasts  neither  more  nor  less 
than  one  hour.  At  tha  conclusion  of  the  last  verse 
the  clergy  break  up  abruptly  without  the  usual  bless- 
ing, making  a  thundering  ndise  by  clapping  their 
moveable  seats  against  tiie  frame  of  the  stalls,  or 
knocking  their  ponderous  breviaries  against  the 
boards,  as  the  Rubric  directs.' 

16.— MAUNDY   THURSDAY. 

Tliis  day  is  called,  in  Latin,  dies  Mandati,\he day 
of  the  command,  being  the  day  on  which  our  Lord 
washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples^as  recorded  in- the 
second  lesson.  This  practice  was  long  kept  up  Jti 
the  monasteries.  After  the  ceremony,  libea'al  dona* 
tions  were  made  to  the  poor,  of  clothing  and  of  silver 
money ;  and  refreshmeiM;  was  given  them  to.mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  fast.  A  relic  of  this  custom  is 
still  preserved  in  the  donations  dispensed  at  St. 
James's  on  this  day.— See  T.T.  for  1621,  pp.  9fr88. 
The  modem  ceremonies  at  Rome  are  described  in 
T.T.  for  1822,  pp.  91-94. 

The  very  interesting  account  of  the  Catholic  cere- 
monies and  ordinances  at  Seville  is  thus  continued 
by  Doblado,  in  his  description  of  those  which  usuallv 
take  place  on  this  day. — *  The  ceremonies  of  the  bigl^ 
mass  (the  only  one  which  is  publicly  performed  on 
this  and  tbe  next  day)  being  especially  intended  ai(« 
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remembrance  of  ihe  last  supper^  are;  ver^r  99pr^j^ 
ately,  <^  a  mixed  character — a  splendid  coiaia^|^i>- 
ration  which  leads  the  mind  from  gratitade  toso^aw- 
The  service,  as  it  proceeds,  rapidly  assumes  t^ 
deepest  hues  of  melancholy.  The  bells,  whidi  w^ 
joining  in  one  joyous  peal  from  every  steeple,  cease 
at  once,  producing  a  peculiar  heavy  stiiness,  which 
none  can  conceive  but  those  who  have  lived  in  a,j[>o- 
pulous  Spanish  town  long  enough  to  lose  the,  ^qoa- 
scions  sense  of  that  perpetual  tinkling  which  agitates 
the  ear  during  the  day  and  great  part  of  the  night 

^  A  host,  consecrated  at  the  maiss,  is  carried, With 
great  solemnity  to  a  temporary  structure,  called  the 
Monument,  erected  in  every  church  with  more  QhV^ 
splendour,  accordii^g  to  the  wealth  of  the  est^lj^- 
ment.  There  it  is  deposited  in  a  silver  urn^  geQC^^l- 
ly  shaped  like  a  sepulchre,  the  key  of  which,  hang- 
ing from  a  gold  chain,  is  committed  by  the  priest  to 
the  care  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  inhe|J>itai4$  of 
the  parish,  who  wears  it  round  his  neck  as  a  baggie 
of  honour  till  the  next  morning.  The  key  of  the  Ca- 
thedral Monxmient  is  entrusted  to  the  archbishop^  ^^f 
present,  or  to  the  dean  in  his  absence.  . .  < 

'  The  striking  effect  of  the  last  mentioned  structure 
is  not  easily  conceived.  It  fills  up  the  space  be^ 
tween  four  arches  of  the  nave,  rising  in  five  bodies 
to  the  roof  of  the  temple.  The  columns  of  the  ifWo 
lower  tiers,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  monument, 
imitate  white  marble  filletted  with  gold,  are  hqllow^ 
allowing  the  numerous  attendants,  who  take  care  of 
the  lights  that  cover  it  from  the  ground  to  the  very 
top,  to  do  their  duty  during  four  and  twenty  hours^ 
without  any  disturbance  or  unseemly  bustlq.  .  l^t^f^e 
than  three  thousand  pounds  of  wax,  beside|(  004 
hundred  and  sixty  silver  lamps,  are  employed  in  .^ 
illumination.  .  .  ., 

*  The  gold  casket  set  with  jewels,  which  CQOtains 
the  host,  lies  deposited  in  an  elegant  temple  of  m^- 
sive  silver,  weighing  five  hundred  and  t^^  s^ar]^^ 
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lA&ch  fis  seen  throagh  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  pedl- 
m^t  of  the  monuident.  Two  members  of  the  chap- 
ter in  tteir  choral  rob^s,  and  six  inferior  priests  in 
sttrplices^  attend  on  their  knees  before  the  shrine^  till 
they  are  relieved  by  an  equal  number  of  the  same 
classes  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  This  act  of  adora- 
tion is  performed,  without  interruption,  from  ^tm 
moment  of  depositing  the  host  in  the  casket  till  that 
of  taking  it  out  the  next  morning.  The  cathedral,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  the  wealthiest  churches,  are 
kept  open  and  illuminated  the  whole  night. 

*  One  of  the  public  sights  of  the  town,  on  this  day, 
is  the  splendid  cold  dinner  which  the  archbishop 
gives  to  twelve  paupers,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Apostles.  The  dinner  is  to  be  seen  laid  out  on 
iiables  filling  up  two  large  rooms  in  the  palace.  The 
twelve  guests  are  completely  clothed  at  the  expense 
of  their  host ;  and  having  partaken  of  a  more  homely 
dinner,  in  the  kitchen,  they  are  furnished  with  lai^e 
baskets  to  take  away  the  splendid  commons  allotted 
to  each  in  separate  dishes,  which  they  sell  to  the 
gamrmand^  of  the  town.  Each,  besides,  is  allowed 
to  dispose  of  his  napkin,  curiously  made  up  into  the 
figure  of  some  bird  or  quadruped,  which  people  buy 
bolti  as  ornaments  to  their  china  cupboards,  and  as 
specimens  of  the  perfection  to  which  some  of  the 
poorer  nuns  carry  the  art  of  plaiting. 

'At two  in  the  afternoon,  tiie  archbishop,  attended 
by  his  chapter,  repairs  to  the  Cathedral,  where  he 
performs  the  ceremony,  which,  from  the  notion  of  its 
being  literally  enjoiped  by  our  Saviour,  is  called  the 
Mtrndaium.  The  twelve  paupers  are  seated  on  a 
platform  erected  before  thejii^h  altar,  and  the  pre* 
late,  stripped  of  his  silk  robes,  and  kneeling  succes- 
^ vely  before  each,  washes  their  feet  in  a  large  silver 
bason. 

*  About  this  time  the  processions,  known  by  the 
n^me  of  Cofradias  (Confraternities),  begin  to  move 
out  of  the  different  churches  to  which  they  are  at- 
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tached*  Tji^e  he^d.of  the  poliqe  appoiuts  ibehour 
wliea  eaca  of  t^^se, pageants  19  to  appear,  in.. the 
Muare  ot  the  Tc^wn  HaU«  and  th^  AutUencia  oi  Comrt 
pf  Justice*  iPrpm  thence  theiir  route  to  the  Cathe- 
dral;  au4  <^^^  ^f^^>  ^^  certain  point,  is.  the  same/ojr 
all.  These  streets  cp:^  lin^d  hy  two  rows  o£  specta- 
tors of  tl^e  lower  classes,  the  windows  being  occupied 
by  those  of  a  higgler,  rank.  An  order  is  previously 
published  by  the  town-orier>  directing  the  inhabitiuits 
to  decorate  their  windows,  which  they  do  by  hanging 
but  the  showy  silk  and  chintx  counterpanes  of  their 
beds»  As  to  th^  processions  themselves,  except  one 
which  has  the  privili^e^  of  parading. the  town  in  the 
dead  of  night,  they  have  little  to  attract  the  eye  or 
affect  the  invagination.  Their  chief  object  is  to  con- 
vey groups  of  figures,  as  large  as  life,  representing 
different  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  passiooi. 

^  There  is  some^ing  remarkahte  in  the  establish* 
ed  and  characteristic  marks  of  somie.  figures.    The 

Jews  are  distinguished  by  long  aquiline  noses.  Saint 
*eter  is  completely  bald.  The  dress  of  the  Apostle 
f  otm  is  green,  and  that  of  Judas  Iscariot  yellow ;  and 
so  intimately  associated  is  this  circumstance  with 
the  idea  of  the  traitor,  that  it  has  brougU  that-colonr 
into  universal  discredit.  It  is  probably,  from  this 
circumstanceXthoiigh  yellow  may  have  been  allotted 
to  Judas  from  some  more  antient  prejudice)  that  ^e 
Inquisition  has.  adopted  it  for  the  Sanbemto^  or  cpat 
of  infamy,  which  persons  convicted  ,of  heresy  a|« 
compelled  to  wear.  The  red  hair  of  Judas,  like 
Peter's  baldness,  seems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  4ill  the 
paipleFS  and  sculpbtors  of  Europe*  Judas' s  hair  is  a 
lisufl  name  in  Spain ;  and  a  similar  spallation,  it 
shopld  seem,  was  used  in  England  in  Shakspt^ar^'s 
time.  '^  His  hair,"  says  Rosalind,  in  As,  yon  14)^0  4t, 
^'  is  of  the  dissembling  colour:"  to  which  Celii^  mt* 
swers-:-''  Something  browner  than  Jiidas's." 

^  The  midnight  procession  derives  considerable 
effect  from, th^^  ^^tiln^j;^  of  the.houx,  and  the  dj»»i^  of 
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6ie'  attendantsr  on  the  saoreQ  imitge.    Noiid  are  ad- 
mitted to  thlsieUgions'actbuttheiaeiiibersoftiMM; 
fint^n&t'^;  generally  yoni^  mea  «)f  fakbidn.    Thdjr 
aH  appear  in  a  black  tnnic,  with  a  broad  belt  so  ecid- 
trrv^  as  to  giye  the  idea  of  a  long  rope  tied  tigVt 
jrodnd  the  body;  a  meUiod  bf  peitance  commbnlv 
practised  in  former  times.    The  face  iis  covered  trtta 
a!  long  black  veil,  falling  from  a  sagar-loaf  ca^  threfe 
feet  Ugh;    Thus  arrayed,  the  nominal  pj»tdUnt^  ad- 
vance, with  silent  and  measuted  ^teps,  in  two  lines, 
^hm^ging^  Si  train  six  feet  long,  and  holding  aldft  a 
-wax  candle  of  twelve  pounds,  which  they  Test  upon 
tbeliip-bohe^  holding  it  obUqtiely  towards  the  vacaiit 
space  |)etween  them.    The  Teild,  beiiig^  of  the  sanss 
^baS  with  the  cap  and  tanic^  would  absolutely^  impe^ 
i;he  sight  but  for  two  smallhoIestUrongh  which  die 
eyes  are  seen  to  gleam,  adding  no  ^mall  effect  <to  tB^ 
di$mal  appearaikce  bf  such  straoge  ^gutes.    Thib 
plfcasore  of  apj^eariiig  In  a  disgiiise^  in  a  iconntry 
where  masquerades  are  not  tolerated  by  the  Govern- 
inent,  is  a  great  inducement  to  tiie  young  men  for 
sttbsciibing  to  thi3  religions  association.    Tbe  diib- 
^se,  it  is  iriie,  does  not  in  thie  leadt  rela^  the  rnil^ 
district  d^drum  whibh  the  c^remduy  requires ;  ^^ 
the  mock  penitents  think  themsetves  iepaid  for  tte 
:fiifigue  and  trouble  of  the  ni^ht  by  the  fresh  impres- 
Aim  wh^h  they  expect  to  make  on  the  already  won 
'  "hearts  of  their  mistresses,  who,  by  pretxMlcerted  sig- 
tials,  are  enabled  to  distinguish  theif  lo^eets,  in  sj^ite 
of^ttte  veils'and  the  unifbrmfity  bf  ihd'di'essc^s. 
'    '^It  is  scarcely  fbrty  years  since^the  diligad;in|:  exs 
^]fB)it(bn'  of  people  streaming  in  their  own  blood  was 
^dfectmtinuedby  anordisrdftheGatettimeht.    llii^e 
pautentg  were  generally  from  among  ihe  moiit  d^ 
bHubhedf  and  albandoned  of  the  Idwer  dasses.    They 
appeaiid^lfi-wblte  Hnien  p^tiboats,  pdinted  White 
oaps^  £did  t^M>  'and  a  jaciiet'  of^^  same-  Cdlour, 
HdUtdi' Mpo«r<d'^e  naked  ^bdttMerS  Id  vleir.  Haviiigs 
fteitoilslyto4behr  jDi^gthd  ^c^aaiibb,  been  ibca- 
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liied'Oit  die  back,  they  beat  tbefttsrtves  i?i(hb  a  ca^W- 
ittbie^ailsy  making  tiie  Mood  nm  down  lo  tl^skurt^i^ 
flieir  garatetit*  It  may  be  easily  conceived  'ttg^  T€Ur 
gion  had  no  share  in  these  volluitaFy  inflictloiis. 
Tfesre  was  a  notion  afloat  that  this  act  of  peABsM 
imd  an  excellent  effect  on  the  constitiition ;  wMIe  file 
vanity  of  flie  penitents  was  not  a  little  concerned  in 
tte  applause  which  the  most  bloody  flagellation  6b« 
tained  from  the  volgar/— (JDo&(acfo'«  Letters,  p.  1265;) 

W.— GOOD  FRIDAY. 

This  day  commemorates  Hie  snfferii^s  of  Chti^, 
as  a  prop&ation  for  oar  mns.  Holy  fViday,  or  the 
I^iday  in  Holy  Week,  was  its  more  antient  aiikd  ge- 
Mral  appellation ;  the  name  Good  Friday  is  peeidiar 
to  the  Eiig^h  chnrch.  It  was  obserred  as  a  dii|r  ^ 
extraordimiry  doTotion.  Bans>  with  crosses  npolK 
tbem>  are  usually  eaten  in  London  and  some  oibet 
l^aces  on  this  dt^»  at  breakfast.  A.i"^  curiouB^a^ 
connt  of  the  modcirn  ceremonies  at  m>me»  witii  a 
particular  description  of  the  Illuminated  Crom  ofS^i 
Feter^s,  may  be  seen  in  T.T.  for  1821^  pp.  94^^.  -  A 
description  of  the  pemntce  stUl  perfenned  at  Rome 
eat  this  day,  and  of  the  cdebration  t)f  Good  FrMte^ 
fir  jfenaakm  in  1890,  will  be  found  im  our  last 
▼olume,  pp.  66-68. 

Saunderson,  m  his  'Antiquities  of  Durham/:  has 
the  following  notice  of  an  antient  custom  observsedte 
tiie  Cathedral  on  this  day.  .  ;  ^,r 

'  On  the  m<muog  <^  Good  Friday,  on  thonottiiMride 
of  tiie .  quire/  nigh  unto  the  high  altar^  was set^pia 
Sitpukikre, covered  with  redvelvef, embrpider^^with 
gold.  It  cimtained  an  image  of  Christy  with-  Ifafe 
cposs  in.  his  hand,  to  represent  the  Resurreetiwm^  Ihf 
Host  being  inclosed  in  crystal  upon  the  breast  <tfAe 
%nre.  Upon  East^^Day  it  was  teken  oai  0fitiie 
sepujdure,  paraded  in  state  and  pfOctesMn^lcci;'''  -  ^i 
:  The^  oermoahfs  of  the  Holy  We§k  in^Spain^  «tlt>' 
oBsasing  jn  interest  firom  day  taday^  we  complelstt 
oaGfMd  FrUay  K*and  tlw  mmy  attsaflacMM^  q^4M 
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dMnmil  fioilbfOUHM^i^  in  the  Catfciedml,  giv«  ]plMa  to< 
%i?fipiii»a€ilaMiLQfflreMwtey:o£  die  #1^11  jtow^  And  tto 
gWiltiiqaevi^wwqifc  fiSeniMms  of  the  sAoii^ii'aad  a^^ 
UcH^otH]•^  SSho  aeemale  and  veif  |^eaflii%..aUAoiv 
i^l|C]Rni>iife^ba^sQ;df^  qucitBdi  aliferdflias  (tef<dl#^ 

^1^  #  cfOuMs  i itf  people.,  nrha  spent  Ae  ^iv^cmiDg  ani 
PIHrt>ef.th&«iglitfrf'^Tbuisday  in  iriiiiliEYg'the  iimM^ 
row  cbuiehos  wbere  the  host  is  entombed,  ai^  fH^ 
^^en,.  tfabogb  greafijf  thinoad^iperfoniiiDg  this  ir^ti- 
gidiis^)oar^iQO]iy  tiilithe.>^  ariilM; 

Tipflas^.petifaiipaj  ttiemostiiBi^i^  bf 

IhQ  Ctevdi  ^JELome;  Thejalt«is;<vrhi0h,  tit  the^eaA 
^#,  masa  on  TimiBQay,  wem  puftiiol^  'Syid  isolemiily 
«i^pe4  0i  the»^^oli(»fts.aiid  iriehteble-haggltigd  by 
thf^haads  of  tli^  priest,  appear  ia>the  saioe  statectf 
4Mkessed.iia|^^;eiice;  No  musiGal  aofoiid  is  beard, 
cai&eept^be  d^^tpned  TOkea  o£  ibe  psalm^  or  plal* 
^^mxM  tangmB.i  ASm  a  fewr  pmparatorjr  iH^ayen^, 
ip^  the  dmmatised  histocyjof  the  FassioB^  alrea^ 
4i0soi#Mv  Ifaeoffieiatiag  priest  (tjieaFdibishop  at  ^ 
<?iNttEidmliinia plain albe or.wlate  tndic,  taket ii|»& 
^ndodiQn  crosa  skc  dr  seven  feet  high>  wUch,  Uktt  all 
iit|ii0r^ec^sae»,  ha^for^lie  hurt  two  'weeks  of  Lent  beiiaL 
covered  with  a  pnrple  veil,  and  standiiof  towatds  fb» 
pD#p)e,  before  <fae  middle  of  the  altar,  grkdually  ttti^ 
octant  the^saeved.  emblem,  whidi  bdththe  clergy  anft 
latty  worship  upon  their  kneea»  '  liie  pvdctte  is  tbei^ 
idl^dd'^by  the  assieitimt:  ministers,  smL  tabilig  flie 
crQiS^uponliisrighft  Aoohlery  as  onv  Sa^ioar  in  r^ 
imiseiatod  by  paintevs  on  his  way  to  Calvaiy,  he 
vrtdfcfti'alono  f»>m  the  al^ar/to  the  enftranee  of  the 
l^sbylery  or  clmnoel,  and  lays  his  hmtben  «pon  twio 
oiMitoaa<«  1  Afori  this,:  he  noTOS  baek  some  stc^s, 
aid'^tMroaehilig  the  cixxss  with  three^prostrationB, 
kisseti>it,  mnid  ^ops  'an  oblatioo  oiM  piiQceiOf^silfer 
iut^  .^itkrBpditkk  ^The  wb(de  efai^[Mtor,  hiieinggene 
flwimidh  tlwi  namr  ^eremaihy^  fotm^tiiemsehres  to  Un 
Ut^>9mimfmiio^  tt^aiofMHteMt^firom^wteMe  tte 
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qfficifttuig  priest  conroys  tb»  deposited  liost  to  &i^ 
uitBLT,  where  he  eommonioatee  nponitwithoMtieeiih 
seor^luig  any  vrmoi  Here  the  service  tmaumytee 
^raptly;  all  caitdles  and  lamps  are  extingmaiktA; 
«od  the  tabemacle,  which  throughout  the: yeas  <ooa- 
taias  the  eacied  wafers,  being  teft  opexi,  ereiy  objeirt 
kefiq[»eaks  the  desolate  aad  widowed  state  loUhe 
ehuicb  from  the  death  of  the  Sarioor  to  hiftsesiS' 
reeticm. 

>  ^  The  ceremonies  of  Good  Friday  being  sho«t«ad 
performed  at  an  early  hour,  bolh  the  gay  and  the 
devout  woold  be  at  a  loss  how  to  spend  the  i«maisd€tr 
of  the  day,  but  for  ^e  grotesque  Passion  Sernumsoi 
the  suburbs  and  nei^bouring  villages,  and  the  mors 
solemn  performance  known  by  the  name  of  nis 
Boras — three  lu>urs. 

,  '  The  practice  of  continuing  in  meditation  freii 
itwdfre  to  three  o'clock  of  this  day— the  time  which 
,onir  Saviour  is  supposed  to  haye  hung  on  the  cross^^r 
was  introduced  by  the  ^Spanish  Jesuits,  and  partakes 
of  the  impressive  character  which  the  members  of 
iHiat  order  bad  the  art  ta  impart  to  the  religious  prsc- 
tices  by  which  they  cherished  thb  deyotioml  spWt  of 
tiie  people.  The  church  where  the  three  hamrs  afe 
Jcept  isgenerally  hung  in  black,  and  made  impervioiis 
^daylight  A  large  crucifix  is  seen  on  the  Wgb 
fdiax,  under  a  black  canopy,  with  six  mrideached 
/wax  candles,  which  cast  a  sombre  glimmering  on  Ae 
TOst  of  the  church.  The  females  of  allt anks>occon^» 
4IS  usttdl>  the  centre  of  the  nave,  sitting  or  loieql- 
iog.ou  the  mailed  ground,  and  adding  to  the  dimta^ 
appearance  of  the  scene  by  the  colour  of  their  veil>} 
.and  dresses* 

'  Just  aa  the  clock  atrikes.  twelre,:  a  priest  in^'Ms 
cloak  and  cassock  asomds  the  pulpit,  and  dellvMk^ 
pteparatory  address  of  bm  own  compositioai^^ 
liien  veads  tfaa*  printed  Meditations  on  the  <Sto^ 
i  Words,  or  Sentences  spoken  by  Jesios^ntiieeMiM 
aBotttog  4o«^ach  swb«  pocttoa  of  tonei  aa4hat»  with 
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diiB  }Bti^iide9  of  mosie  wjiich,  follow  ^wh  of  tliq 

^Tdtadki^,  the  wtiole  may  not  exceed  tbriee  koufs.  Tb^ 

flwosio  ui.geoerally  good  and  appiopriale,  aod»  if  i^ 

nfficieot  band  oan  be  collected^  well  repays  to.  nn 

•mkateof  the  inconvenienee  of  a  oiowded  obuTdi,^ 

«iriic>e^.fr<w  (he  want  pf  8e^>  t];^  male  part  of  the 

"Qbngiegation  are  obliged  either  to  stand  or  knaeL    tk 

u^-isk  tskct,  one  of  the  l^st  works  of  Haydn,  composed^ 

a  short  time  ago^  for  some  gentlemen  of  Cadizy  who 

allowed  both  their  taste  and  liberality  in  thus  pro-. 

<£tiring  this  mast^-piece  of  harmcmy  for  the  nseo^f 

their  conntry.    It  has  been,  lately  published  in  Ge^^ 

mattyr  under  the  title  of  the  ''  SetiQ  Parole/' 

.  c  f.JSvery  part  of  the  performance  is  so  manageil 

.HkM  the  clock  strikes  three  about  the  end  of  the  me; 

ditation  on  thcf  words  It  is  finished. — ^The  picture,  of 

.  ^iexpiring  Saviour^  powerfidly  drawn  by  the  origi-. 

nal  wri^r.  of  the  Tres  Moras,  can  hardly  fail  to  stribGi 

4iio  imagination  when  listened  to  under  the  influence 

Msuchm^usic  and  s<;enery;  and  when,  at  the  first 

etroke  of  the  clock,  the  priest  rises  from  his  seat».an4^ 

iotia  loud  and  impassioned  voice,  announces  tb^ 

oonammmation  of  the  awful  and  mysterious  sacrifice, 

on  whose  painful  and  bloody  progress  the  mind  has 

been  dwelling  so  long,  few.  hearts  can  repel  tlieim^ 

ll«l»ssi€m,  and  still  fewer  eyes  can  conceal  it.    Tear^ 

beillia  every  cheeks  and  sobs,  heave  every  female  bo^ 

>fiom.  ,  After  a  parting  address  from  the  pulpily  tiicj 

p^modony  concludes  with  a  piece  of, music,  where  ih^ 

^vers  of  the  great  composer  sure  magnifioeafly  disr, 

^play^d  in  the  imttation.of  the  disorder  and  ag^ticm 

.of  nature  which  the  JQvangelists. relate.    .  /.^ 

'  Tlie  Pension,  Sermons  for  the  populace  might ^be 

.Jblkiepifor  a  parody  of  the  Three  Hours.    They  are 

^^isaoEally  delivered  in  the  opeur  air,  by  fiiars  of  the 

.^Mendicant  Orders,  in  ttiose  parts  of  the  city  anfl  si-. 

b«d)StwhichL  are  otdefly,  if  not  exclusively,  inhabited 

jby  tibe  la^rer  clc^s, 

.4i<vf  A  sftomable  pulpit  is  plaoed  .bieifi>]Be  fb^  filmsbi 
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dt>or;  from  Whidi  a  firiar,  p&BseMeA  of  a  ^teotorioii 
iMcei'dtoUvtir^BiD^  mptvved  liifiteiy  ef  the  Pt»Mi<m^ 
an^h  tti^  "f^ad  reTeated  to  Saint  Biidg^  a  Fhitteiflean 
^ani  who,  frrai  tbe  dtctation-oftii^  Virgin  Mar^^liai^ 
ItR  OS  a  most  miniitd  and  eifcumstantial  accoimfeM' 
ih«i  life  attd  death  of  Christ  and  his  motben  QEhiii 
yearly  narratire,  howerer^-wdald  ha^re  lost  vi6si  of 
its  ktterest  but  for  the  scenic  iBnstrations  tvhich  keep 
ti{»  4hc^  expectation  and  rivet  the  attedtion  of  ttie 
attdieiiH^e ;  It  was  formerly  the  custom  -  to  inti'odace 
ftli'dng  Saint  Pet^— a  character  which  bdoDged  by 
a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  the  baldest  bead  in 
the  Tillage^who  acted  the  Apostle's  denial;  dwtox^ 
hy  Christ  he  did  not  know  the  man^   "Tbis-edi'^ 

ig  part'of  tile-performance  is  omitted  at  €a§tillc^it ; 

>i:^  a  practised  performer  crows ^th  duch  a«lmU 
and  natural  note  as  must  be  answered  witti  a 
challenge  by  every  cock  of  spirit  in  the '  neigh^ 
bourhood.  The  flourish  of  a  trumpet  announces; 
in  fl^e  dequel,  tiie  publication  of  the  sentence  pass« 
ed  fay -the  Roman  goyemor;  and  the  towB^cder 
delivel^  it  witfal^al  precision  m  the -manner  ik  is 
practised  in  Spain  before  cm  execution.  Hardly 
nas  the  last  word  been  uttered,  when  the  preadher^ 
in  ai  frantic  passion,  gives  the  crier  the  ^  dineif 
cwsiag'  the  tongue  that  has  uttered  such  blaspheniesi 
He  tiien  invites  an  angel  to  contradict  botii^Pilatt 
and  tile  Jews,  when,  obedient  to  the  orator%  deaii^ 
a  boy  gaudily  dressed,  and  furnished  with  a  pctir^of 
^t  pasteboard  wings,  appears  at  a  window,  and  pro^ 
otims  the*#fue  verdict  af  Heaven.  Sometimes,fiar 
the  q<mrse  of  the  preacher's  narrative,  an  image  ofi 
tlte  Virgin  Mary  is  made  to  meet  that  of  ClH!ist,'ow 
his  way  to  Calvary,  both  taking  an  adffeetionate^eaf^^ 
in  the  str^t;  The  appearance,  however,  of  .the  Vit* 
gftt  bearing  a  handkerchief  to  coHect  a  «um  fot^ber 
son^s  burial  ia  never  omitted,  both  because  it  ihcM*^ 
fhe  whole  female  audience  into  teas^,  and  tmeaosd^ 
llrodueed  a  gdM  cofltetion  for.tfa^  e<mtei^    ^Ritt 
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wtole  Is  closed  by  tiie  Bescendimienio,  or  nm^ilwg: 
a  ^onioifix  as  Isu^e  as  life  from  die  cross^  an  operatioo 
performed  by  tiro  friars^  who,  in  the  cbaraoter  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and-  Nicodemas,  are  seen  with 
lAHldefB  aad  cwtpeatets*  tools  letting  down  the  jwited 
%a«e  to  be  placed  on  a  bier^  and  caTried  into  the 
dmfeh  in  (he  fonn  of  a  fnneral/ 

17«— EASTBR   EVE. 

The  resnrrection  is  celebrated  this  morning  by  the 
SpftBisfa  Cattiolics,  with  an  anticipation  of  nearly 
four  and  twenty  houis^  yet  fasting  is  condnaed  tiU 
midnight^  the  beginning  of  Sunday :  die  practice  is 
saiif  to  be  of  high  antiquity^  although  no  reason  is 
assigned  for  it.  The  celebration  of  this  day  %i  S^ 
viUe  is  tiros  described  by  that  accurate  observer  Don 
liencadio  DiAlado. — *  The  service  in  the  Catbedrid 
<rf  6i»viUe  begins  this  morning  without  either  the 
sstand  of  bells  or  of  musical  instruments.  The  Pa$^ 
chal  OgmUe  is  seen  by  the  nordi  side'  of  die  allnii. 
M  i»,  in  fact^  a  pillar  of  wax,  nine  yards  in  height^ 
and  thick  in  proportion,  standing  on.  a  regular  mfiurbl6 
pedestal*  It  weighs  eighty  arrobas,  or  two  diousaad 
pooads,  of  twelve  ounces.  This  candle  is  east  and 
paintedmew  every  year,  die  old  one  being  broken  into 
pieees'  on  the  Saturday  preceding  Whitsunday>  the 
day  when  part  of  it  is  used  for  the  conaec^aticm  of 
iil9  baptismal  font.  The  sacred  torch  is  li|^ited  with 
the  ficti;  J!r«i  which  this  motning  the  priest  strikes  ont 
Ofia^flint,  and  it  bams  during  service  tiQ  Ascension 
day.  A  chorister  in  his  surplice  climbs  up  agflt^irofk 
»d,'fiimished  with  steps  like  a  flag«staff,  and  having 
fte :  top  railed  in,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  seat  on  a  leyd 
with  the  end  of  die  candle.  From  this  Crete's  nest, 
the^  young  man  lights  up  and  trims  the  wax  pillav^ 
.  drawing  off  the  melted  wax  widi  a  large  iron  ladle,  f 
^  High  mass  begins  this  day  behind  the  ^eat  veil^ 
which  for  the  two  lai^  Wedcs  in  Lent  covers  the  altar. 
JSfter  some  preparatory  prayers,  the  prtosi  strikes  up 
die- hymn  CMoma  in  4m^m  JDto^   At *tfajs «»o«ieitt 


^  veil  fli»3  off,  tile  explosion  tyf  fireworks  in  tbo 
npper  gaHeriea  reyerberates  in  a  tbousand  eeboes 
mm  the  vaults  oflho  churdi^  and  the  fonr.and  tw&t- 
ty  larg«  bell»  of  its  tower  ani^e,  lifith  their  discord*- 
ant  diK^ttgh  gladdening  sounds,  those  of  the  one  hvtn*' 
dred  lind  forty-six  steeples  whieh  this  religions  town 
boasts  of.  A  brisk  firing  of  musketry,  accompmned 
by  the  howling  of  the  innumerable  dogs,  whichj  un- 
(rihimed  by  any  master,  live  and  multiply  in  the 
streets, .  adds  strength  and  variety  to  this  universal 
din.  The  firing  i&  directed,  against  several  stuffed 
figures,  not  unlike  Guy  f'awkes  of  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember^ which  are  seen  biuoiging  by  the  neck  <>»  ^ 
tope,  extended  across  the  least  frequented  streets. 
It  is  then  that  the  pioudrage  of  the  people  of  Seville 
is  vented  against  the  arch-traitor  Judas,  whoin  they 
jomuaOy  hang,' shoot,  draw  and  quarter  in  effigy,  .  , 
*  'Hie  church  service  ends  in  a  procession  about 
file  aislto.  The  priest  bears  the  host  in  hip  bands, 
visible  through  glass  as  apietore  within  a meditUioB. 
The  sudden  dhange  from  t^e  gloomy  appearance /of 
the  chun^and  its  ministers,  to  the  simple  and  joyous 
^faacacter  of  this  procession,  the  very  nanK^  oiF<^squa 
^i&rida,  the  flowery  Passovea*,  and,  more  than  the 
nkme,  the  flowers  themselveii,  which  well-dressed 
^childr^i^  mixed  with  the  censer-bearers,  scatter  Oii 
^tte-grouitd,  crowd  the  mind  and  heart  with  the  ideas, 
lMpes»  and  feeling>d  of  renovated  life,  and  give  to  Afis 
eeremoay,  even  for  those  who  disbelieve  tlaie  pei^s^dal 
pmsence  of  a  Deity  triumphant  Over  death,  a  e^ 
Tacter  of  inexpressible  tenderness/-^  (L^l/ers  or 
iSpain,  pi  299.)  ^  .  i^ 

fk»r  an  account  of  some  singular  practices  at  H&ofi 
JOB  Saster-rEvte^  see  T.T.  for  1832>  pp.  IdO-lOSi  the 
ceremonies!  of  the  GieA  church  at  Jerusalem  on  Ai3 
jewQ  are  descfibed  in  our  last  volttme,  p;  60*  - 

18.-r-RASTBR  DAY.  .  r  •     ;• 

Easter  ib  styled  by  the  lathers  the  highest  of  all 
iiasttfals,  the.  feast  of  feasts,  the  qiteen  of  festivlU^ 
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uul  JDomiuica  GanuUi,  the  joyous  Sunday.  Masteis 
gcanted  fireedom  to  their  slaves  at  this  season,  aa4 
sataaUe  presents  were  made  to  the.poor*  A  very 
spngulac  CBstom.  formerly  prevailed  at  Lostwithiel  in 
C<»awaU  on  this  day:  see  T.T.  for  1822,  p.  lOa 
Of  (the  spfendid  ceremonies  at  Rome  on  Ejaster  Sottf- 
day^a  particular  account  is  given  in  the  same  volume^ 
pp«  104rlQ7.  The  eeiemonies  of  the  Gieek  chuich 
Hk  Jerusalem  are  noticed  in  T.  T.  for  1823^  pp.  71-74; 
as  is  also  the  Russian  celd)ration  of  Easter  in  p.  70 
of  the  same  volume. 

Antiently,  the  first  dish  that  was  brought  up  to  ta- 
ble on  Easter-day  was  a  red  herring  riding  awaff.  on 
hor$^tack;  i.  e.  a  herring  ordered  by  the  cook,  some* 
t{img  after  the  likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback,  set  in 
acMim  salad. — ("Aubrey's  MSJ 

f  The  custom  of  eating  a.  gammon  of  bacon  at  Eas- 
ter (which  is  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England) 
was  founded  on  this,  viz.  to  show  their  abhorrence 
0f  Judaism  at  that  solemn  commemoration  of  our 
Jiord's  resurrection.' 

19,  20.— RASTER  MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY. 

Every  day  in  this  week  was  formerly  observed  as 
a  religious  festival,  sermons  being  preached,  and  the 
sacrament  administered.  In  many  places,  servants 
were  permitted  to  rest  from  their  usual  employ*- 
ments,  that  they  might  constantiy  attend  public  wor- 
sfadp.  During  fifteen  days>  of  which  the  pascfml  so- 
lemnity consisted,  the  courts  of  justice  were  shut, 
and  all  public  games,  shows,  and  amusements,  wem 
prohibited.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  these 
practices  have  long  ceased,  and  that  the  Easier 
week  is  usually  devoted  to  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment.-*^ An  account  of  some  curious  customs  on 
tiaiese  days  in  different  parts  of  England  will  be  found 
in  T.  T.  for  1822,  p.  107 :  see  also  our  last  volume, 
p.  75. 

*23.  1823.-*JOSSPH  NOLIiBKBNS  DIED, 

lAoelebratedsculptor :  of hisnumerous workstfaisis 
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not  the  place  to  speak ;  specimens  of  them  are  in  the 
possession  of  most  persons  of  tiEtsle  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  continent.  His  own 
designs,  and  his  academical  drawings,  are  deserving 
of  equal  commendation ;  and  he  has  also  left  a  most 
interesting  volume,  containing  copies,  by  himself,  of 
many  of  the  Townley  marbles  and  terra-cottas,  the 
publication  of  which  was  often  solicited  in  his  life- 
time, bot  constantly  refused.  We  trust  that  his  ex- 
ecutors will  not  suffer  so  greata  treasure  to  be  wiA- 
held  from  the  public.  He  left  behind  him  property 
amounting  to  £300,000,  amassed  by  habits  of  strict 
parsimony,  or  rather  penurionsness .  He  bequeathed 
£50,000  to  Dr.  Kenrick,  Public  Librarian  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  a  similar  sum  to  Francis  Douce,  Esq. 
the  able  antiquary,  and  illustrafor  pf  Shakspeare. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  also  left  residuary  legatee: 

*23.   1823.— A.   ARROWSMITH   DIEP,    ^T,   73, 

The  en^inent  geographer ;  celebrated  as  a  constructor 
of  maps  and  charts  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

*24.   1823*-^THOMAS   SIMPSON   DIED, 

Forty-one  years  resident  engineer  of  the  Chelsea 
water-works.  Mr.  Simpson  was  the  friend  of  Ren- 
nie  and  Watts,  and  contributed  greatly  towards  that 
distinction  which  the  civil  engineers  of  this  country 
enjoy.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  Lambeth  water- 
works: Glasgow  and  Liverpool  also  have  both  pro- 
fited by  his  ingenuity,  while  London  is  in  no  small 
degree  indebted  to  him  for  the  pure  water  with  which 
it  is  supplied.  He  was  a  native  of  Black-hall,  in 
Cumberland. 

25.— LOW   SUNDAY. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  primitive  ChristJaos, 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter-day,  to  repeat  some 
part  of  the  solemnity  of  that  grand  festival;  whence 
this  Sunday  took  the  name  otLow  Sunday,  being  ce- 
lebrated as  a  feast,  though  ia  a  lower  degree. 
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S29*.1823.~JfaiiTY-NiNTH  anniversary  of  thb 

t.,    '  so YAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

'  '  ^  Long  iMd  mafikiDcl,  by  dsmgeroat  error  led, 

•  >  ,  BnUmibed  alike  the  breathless  aod  the  dead : 

,      ^uQu  as  the  vital  current  ceased  to  flow^ 
The  eye  to  sparkle,  and  the  cheek  to  glow, 
•  Despairing  Art  retired,  nor  strove  to  save 
The  pallid  victim  from  th'  untimely  grave. 
UticotMcions  she  that  ere  the  spirit  flies^ 
Life*a  energy  awhile  suspended  ties; 
.      '    .     And  oft,  amid  the  gloom  of  Nature's  night. 
Lurks  the  ^nt  spark  of  unextinguished  light. 

^any  are  the  ornaments  and  proud  the  trophies 
\Yhich  this  nation  has  reared ;  but  the  proudest  among 
t&em  are — not  the .  domes  of  the  affluent,  or  the  pa- 
laces of  the  great — but  the  asylum  for  the  poor — the 
hospital  for  the  sick — the  school  for  the  unlearned. 
Neither  is  it  the  hereditary  possession  of  title  and 
rank,  nor. the  rich  man  adorned  with  the  trappings  of 
splendour^  who  dignifies  our  nature  and  makes  it 
approximate  to  the  Divine ;  but  it  is  a  Howard  vi- 
sitipg  the  prisons,  it  is  a  Hawes*  rekindling  the 
spark  of  life :  for,  in  the  list  of  those  excellent  in- 
stitutions which  dp  credit  to  this  age  and  nation,  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  has  ever  held  a  most  dis- 
tinguished place.  The  peculiar  benefits  which  it 
confers,  and  the  strong  claims  which  it  advances  to 
pnBlic  patronage,  induce  us  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  a  notice  of  this  life-saving  institution,  which  has 
so  often 

Back  to  its  mansion  called  the  6eeting  breath. 

The  objects  of  the  RoyaJ  Humane  Society  are  two- 
fold. The^r*^  relates  to  persons  who,  by  receiving 
in^mediate  assistance  when  iii  imminent  danger  of 
drowning,  are  rescued  by  such  assistance  from  sud- 
den death.    The  second  to  individuals  who,  from 

*  The  late  Dr.  William  Hawes,  the  founder  of  the  Humane  Society. 
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whatever  canse^  are  in  a  state  of  saspended  anima- 
tidn. 

Within  aperidd  of  nearly  half u  century,  the  Aoyal 
Humane  Society  has  paidTewards  to  above  twbntt 
THOUSAND'SBVBM  'HUNDR'ED  olaifldaiits  fdr  cases  of 
the  fffst  descrlptibn,  and  hsts  thus  contributed  aima- 
aHy  to  the  tlreservaltion  of  the  lives  of  very  many 
most  valuable  members  of  flie  community.  Heroic 
and  affecting  instanees  are  on  record^  in  -which  indi- 
viduals have  exposed -their  own  lives  to  the  most 
imminent  hazard^  in  ord^r  to  save  a  fellow-creatxire 
£rom  perishing.  Animated  by  the  ^rewards  of  the  So- 
ciety, men  have  fearlessly  plunged  into  the  water^ 
and 'trusted  to  their  strength  and  dexterity  for  suc<;ess 
in  bringing  persohis  who  wbre  sinking  to  shore ;  or  a 
rope  has  bben  carried  >6itnd  the  body  of  a  bold  swun- 
mer,  frequently  through  the  midst  of  a  raging  surge, 
•and  the  deliverer  and  the  delivered  bisive  returned  to- 
gether in  triumph  from  file  frightful  waters. 

1^ith  reference  to  the  second  tind  of  cases  to  which 
the  lloyal  Humane  Society  directs  its  attention, 
namely,  those  in  which  the  vitd,l  functions  are  sus- 
pended, let  ft  be  remembered  that,  previously  to  its 
formation,  the  unfortunate  persons  Were  left  to  pe- 
rish, under  ihe  false  impression  that  they  were  acUh 
ally  dead\  ^ince  its  establishment,  upwards  of 
FIVE  THOUSAND  individuals  havobe^u  rescued  by 
its  direct  agency,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis alone,  from  premature  death  *.  Atnong  the  in- 
stances of  restoration  have  been  all  kinds  of  easels 
of  suspended  animation,  such  as  have  been  occasi- 
oned by  submersion,  lightning,  noxious  airs  in  coal 
and' ofiier  mines.  Wells,  &c.,  apc^lexy,  Imngii^,  and 
attempts  at  suieide. 

*  ^l8  grosd  negiect  still  prerails  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
er€a  ^n  .France,  the  means  to  restore 'aaimtttion  are  seldom  ased. 

^  In  the  year  1822,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  in  the  vici- 
nity of  London  were  restored  to  life,  including  twenty  attempted 
ffuicides. 
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Upqt,  c9^oi,,fai^  to  present  tli^  Royal  Hiuaa^  Soi^ir, 
etf  widi  the  slr^oogos^  cloJBia  to  the  geaeroiissympar 
tiaeS'  of  wa^K^wdr;'  wW^9  &t  tb^  samo  tkne>  it  s^- 
dFes^es  itse^  to  H^ifi  depe^t  uyteresls.  With^  i^ega^d 
U^odier  bQnovol^pt  in$tite^CN»s>  we  are  Ottrsely^  alH 
solved  ftom  th^  lojis^ries  i9|r^  sM>oliie,  ai^d  iiie  vr^a^: 
ifo  altevi^;^  bptf  Vfho  shitf^ltclaim  fof:  hmself^  orhi^ 
ftim^^  a^emnptwn  from  the  dasigiBrs  agoing  tf;hiQh 
th^BimmmSQei$t(y.pr(Hn^ 

Jj^  v^  brkig  tile  objepta  of  tii^.  iiiatitu#9i|  fairljr 
h^ometo  om  own  fainUiea;  ite  cli^d;m^  wiU  then  appear 
too  imperaliy^  V>i  b^  ^e£U^te4»  4  cbijUl^  perhaps  an 
<^y  ob])4> »  wb^e  pliayf ol  fiq[>arte  we  b^a4:  ^e^  ]^- 
tieipating  b^l^  m  hpu^  before,  hepdles^ly  yentai;es 
upon  a  pi^Pe  pi^  i^oe,  virhiolpi,  b^eaM  fifom  under  biun^  or, 
^iditt<9^  bailib^  i9  Qani«d  beyond  bia  depth,  oi;  whilp 
pk^ru^  pn  tb^  brinlR  i>i  a  river  i^i^  iotp  the  rapid 
sjbreain*  >1!ha  ajyansk  is- sQiind|<^d — an  heroic  indivir 
4mi>  animated  by  %fk\mv^^^rmiimw^f^'^^ 
rennanls^  o£  the  Humane  SaciPty^.  esposea.  biS:  owa 
lifo  to  sMMOw  a^d  to.  aai^;  bn^^  aktat  the  ahovt 
etr«fg]i9  af  natniie  ia  paat.  Otar  ebil^  wha  left  w 
in  an  ^  ftos^  of  yondifnl  pimaiae,  ia  now  brought 
tQ  tfie  hpme  wbidi  ao  lately  reaoundedl  with  his 
Toice^  a  paAe.  and  breatiileaa  pevpae.  la  tbia  a  hope* 
leaa  paae?'  A  few  minatas  only  elapaedr  before  he 
was  drawn  put  of  tba  water  by  tiie  e£Fprts.  pf  Ma  de- 
l|vei;er.  Aid  is  eagerfy  son^t..  The  reausoitative 
piNMeaa^  o£  the  Humane  Society  ai^  instantly  and 
awiiteoaaly  appHad  by  one  of  tiie  mediqai  assist- 
aato.  By  perseverance  in  Aose  means  the  child  is 
restored.  Who  shall  estnnate  tiip  worth  pf  an  insti* 
tuition  wlpcb  provided  for  the  tworfold  objects  of  his 
timely  reacna  and  eventual  recavery  t  Who  but  the 
parent  whose  child  was,  dead,  and  is  alive  again? 
What  pai:eQt  shall  vpnture  to  say  that  such  a  ca^e 
may  not  be  his  own?  The  records  ol  the  Humane 
Society  abound  in  similar  instancps^  and  thua  pre- 
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sent  the  mstitution,  not  as  an  object  of  general  be- 
nevolence merely,  but  as  one  in  which  we  all  have 
a  strong/  constant,  and  personal  interest '. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  this  brief  outline  of 
the  objects  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  of 
the  means  employed  to  obtain  them,  a  limited  survey 
only  is  taken  of  its  benefits.    Wittiin  the  sphere  of 
its  immediate  influence — ^its  rewards  havef  contributed 
universally  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  its  existence, 
'and,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  the  emulous  exer- 
tions of  the  most  active  and  courageous  classes  of 
the  community  in  the  preservation  of  persons  in 
danger  of  drowning.    The  gratmtom  distribuiian  of 
many  thousand  copies  of  its  methods  of  treatment 
annually,  added  to  the  advantage  of  sermons  preach- 
ed before  numerous  congregations,  have  put  the  pub- 
lic generally  in  possession  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  restoring  suspended  animation.    But  this  is  not 
all.    In  various  other  respects  the  Societj^ha*  been 
lyenencial  to  mankind;  it  nas  kept  alive  the  subject 
of  suspended  vital  action,   and  has  thus  been  the 
means  of  giving  to  the  world  many  able  and  scienti- 
fic works  upon  that  subject,  which  will  be  bequeath- 
ed as  invaluable  treasures  to  posterity ;  while,  from 
the  united  talent  of  its  Medical  Committbb  (com- 
prising some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  metropolis)  we  may  reasonably  hope 
that  further  important  discoveries  may  be  made  in 
the  resuscitative  art,   and  that  the  cases  which,  at 
present,  fail  to  yield  to  the  exertions  of  medical  soi- 
eiR^e,  will,  ere  long,  be  transformed  into  ti^phies  of 

*  And  here  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  very  essential  services 
rendered  by  the  Society,  for  many  years  past,  in  the  skaiting  season^ 
in  Hyde  Park  i  and  particularly,  of  late,  in  St.  Jambb's  Park,  previ- 
oitily  to  which,  many  lires  were  annoally  flacrific«d  io  yontiiftl 
temerity.  Similar  aQcidents  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  previcnte^ 
by  the  prompt  exertions  of  the  men  appointed  by  the  Society,  ^at  a 
great  expense,  to  attend  daily  in  this  Park  j  and  who  are  provided 
with  various  mechanical  contrivances  to  effect  the  rescue  of  those 
who  may  unhappily  fall  through  the  ice. — See  the  vignette  iu  the 
Society's  *  Report*  for  182S,  p.  xir.  • 
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success ;  and  may  almost  enable  us  to  e&claini  with 
thebard  of  Aron, 

Deat^  may  nanip  on  Nature  mauy  hoao. 
And  yet  the  fire  of  Ufo  kindle  again 
The  ov^rpre^ed  spirits.    I  have  h?ard 
Of  an  Egyptian  bad  nine  boars  lien  dead, 
By  9ofiidapplianc€i W4& recovered^ 

S^AKSPiEARBy  PevicleSf  4ct  IIL 

iBy  its  imp^ulse  and  example  the  Society  has  kd 
to  the  lbirmati<Mi  ol  nu$Berous  similar  associations^ 
the  presewatioB  and  restorattoa  pf  life  m  yanous 
places  of  Great  Britain,  m  her  Colonies,  in  several 
Bffiropean  nations,  and  on  the  Ameman  Continent. 
Many  of  these  institntions  will  became  tha  fntnre 
parents  of  others,  and  will  thus  contribute  to  multi- 
ply to  an  indefi^ite  e^twt  the  practical  benefits  of  the 
Royal  Hu^lane  Society. 

The  preservation  of  tha  lives  of  shiptvrecked  mari- 
ners, a  subject  in  which  the  interests  of  a  maritime 
country,  like  England,  are  so  eminently  concerned, 
l<mg  since  engaged  the  attention  of  tisie  Humane 
Society,  and  medals  and  honorary  distinctioiiis  have 
been  awarded  to  inventors  of  any  apparatus  &at 
could  be  proved  to  be  cs^pabje  of  effecting  so  desira- 
ble an  object.  It  affords,  us  much  pleasure  to  state, 
^t  in  consequence  of  a  bequest  by  fhe  late  Dr. 
Anthony  Fotheroill,  the  Society  has  been  en- 
abled to  offer  to  the  nautical  and  scientific  public  a 
Prize  Gold  Medal  of  the  value  of  Ff  ft  y  Gu  i  n  e  as,  for 
the  best  essay  or  discovery,  to  be  approved  by  them, 
'  on  the  Prevention  of  Shipwreck,  and  iAe  Preserva- 
tion of  Shipwrecked  Mariners,*  The  time  for  receiv- 
ing these  essays  expired  on  the  1st  Sept.  IdZ^  and, 
we  understand,  there  are  several  candidates  for  the 
Prize.  Let  us  sincerely  hope  that  this  proffered  dis- 
thiction  will  produce  some  ingenious  essay  or  dis- 
covery that      ^' 

Shall  snatch  the  pale  victim  from  a  wat'ry  grave, 

and  allow  us  to  repeat  wi&  tl^e  poettr- 

k2 
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■    ■  '  -  •  -       '• —  — — -— 

Though  cloads  and  darknesi  Tdl  tfa*  enenmbered  sliy> 
Fearless  throagh  darkness,  and  through  cloads.  they  fly; 
Thoagh  blasts  tempestuous  scour  th»  swelling  main. 
Tempestuous  blasts  pour  out  their  rage  in  vain ; 
While  at  the  hehn  Humaiiity  presides, 
Secnre  they  pass,  secure  repass  the  tides. 

We  will  conclade  our  notice  of  this  excellent  In- 
stitution by  presenting  our  friends  with  a  copy  of 
the  *  Manned/  or  '  Methods  of  Treatment/  recom- 
mended by  ttie  Society  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of 
persons  apparently  drowned  or  dead.  We  make  no 
apology  for  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  our  pages: 
if  it  save  one  Itfe — perhaps  the  reader's — ^we  shall 
esteem  ttiis  notice  of  the  Humane  Society  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  our  labours '. 

METHODS  OF  TREATMENT 


CAUTIONS. 

1.  LOCE  NO  TIME. 

2.  A70ID  ALX.  ROUGH  USAGS. 

3.  NEVER  MOLD  TfIB  BODY  UP  BY  TBE  PSET. 

4.  NOR  ROI.L  THE  BODY  ON  CASKS. 

5.  NOR  RUB  THE  BODY  WITH  SALT  OR  SPIRITS. 

6.  NOR  INJECT  TOBACCO  SMOKE,  OR  INFUSION  OF  TOBACCO. 


RESTORATIVE  MEANS,    IF  APPARENTLY  DROWNED. 

Send  qvickly  for  Medical  Assistance;  but  do  not  delay  th    ^ollan^ng 

Means, 

I.  Convey  the  body  carefully^  with  the  head  and  shoulders  sup- . 
ported  in  a  raised  position,  to  the  nearest  house. 

II.  Strip  the  body,  and  rub  it  dry ;  then  wrap  it  in  hot  blankets, 
and  place  it  in  a  warm  bed  in  a  warm  chamber. 

III.  Wipe  and  cleanse  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

'  Many  lives,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  saved  annually  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Society's  Manual  being  attached  (at  their  expense)  to 
the  principal  Pocket  Books  published  in  London :  and  an  instance 
lately  occurred,  where  a  lady  residing  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  re- 
membering that  she  had  seen  the  Society's  directions  in  her  children's 
SpeUing  Book  (by  Mavor),  was  enabled  to  save  the  life  of  a  fine 
little  boy  who  had  fallen  into  a  trout  stream,  and  was  rescued  by  his ' 
frantic  mother,  but  who  gave  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  her  child  re-* 
stored. — See  this  interesting  case,  as  communicated  by  S.  W.  Swctt, 
Esq.,  in  the  Society's  Report  for  1833,  p.  zlvii. 
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IV.  In  order  to  tfitiMre  the  ueOurtd  warmth  of  the  bod^ : 

I.  Move. a  hesiXQd  covered  warming-pan  over  the  back  and  spine. 

S.  Put  bladders  or  bottles  of  bot  water  or  heated  bricks  to  tbe' 

pit  of  the  stomachy  the  armpits,  between  the  thighs,  and  to  the 

soles  of  the  feet. 

3.  Foment  the  body  with  hot  flannels  5  but,  if  possible, 

4.  Immerse  the  body  in  a  warm  bath  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear 
without  pain;  as  this  is  preferable  to  the.  other  means  for 
testoring  warmth. 

5.  Rub'  the  body  briskly  with  the  hand  ;  do  not,  however,  sus- 
.pend  tiie  use  of  the  other  means  at  the  same  time. 

V.  In  order  to  restore  breathing^  introduce  the  pipe  of  a  common 
bellows  (where  the  apparatus  of  the  Society  is  not  at  hand)  into  one 
nostril,  carefully  closing  the  other  and  the  mouth ;  at  the  same  tiflne. 
drawing,  downwards  and  pushing  gently  backwards  the  upper  part 
of  the  windpipe^  to  allow  a  more  free  admission  of  air :  blow  the 
bellows  gently,  in  order  to  inflate  the  hingSf  till  the  breast  be  a  little 
raised ;  the  mouth  and  nostrils  should  then  be  set  free,  and  a  mode-, 
rate  pressure  made  with  the  hand  upon  the  chest.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cess till  life  appears. 

VI.  Electricity  to  be  employed  early  by  a  Medical  Assistant. 

VII.  Inject  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube  and 
syringe,  half  a  pint  of  warm  brandy  and  water,  or  wine  an<i  water. 

VIIL  Apply  sal-volatile  or  hartshorn  to  the  nostrils. 

If  apparently  Dead  from  intense  Qold, 
Rub  the  body  with  snow,  ice,  or  cold  water, — Restore  warmth  by 
slow  degrees ;  and,  after  some  time,  if  necessary,  employ  the  means 
recommended  for   the  Drowned.     In  these  accidents,  it  is  highhf 
dangerous  to  apply  heat  too  early. 

If  apparently  Dead  from  Hanging, 
In  addition  to  the  means  recommended  for  the  Drowned,  Bleeding 
should  early  be  employed  by  a  Medical  Assistant. 

If  apparently  Dead  from  noxious  Vapours,  Lightning^  ^c. 

1.  Remove  the  body  into  a  cool,  fresh  air. 

2.  Dash  cold  water  on  the  neck,  face,  and  breast,  frequently. 

3.  If  the  body  be  cold,  apply  warmth,  as  recommended '  for  the 
Drowned. 

4.  Use  the  means  recommended  for  inflating  the  lungs  in'Direc«. 
tion  V. 

5.  Let  Electricity  ^particularly  in  accidents  from  lightning)  be 
early  employed  by  a  Medical  Assistant.  1 

If  apparently  Dead  from  Intoxication. 
Lay  .the  body  on  a  bed,  with  the  head  raised  :  remove  the  neck- 
clotbj^and  loosen  the  clothes.  Obtain  kistantly  Medical  Assietance, 
as  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  patient  5  bnt 
in  the.mean  time,  apply  cloths  soaked  in  cold  water  to  tixe  head,  and 
bottleijofhot  water,  or  hot  bricks,  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  to 
the  feet. 
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If  tifpoT'emil^  Ihmi  finm  A^^Uxy, 
.  The  liattettt  should  be  placed  in  a  coo}  air,  and  the  chothes  loosened, 
IMUDUcufaftrlgs  abont  the  neck  and  hteast.  SAeedmg  iiu»t  be  early  em- 
]iik^sr«d  by  a  Me^Hcal  Assistant  ^^  the  quantity  regulated  by  th^e  state 
of  the  pulse.  Cloths  soaked  in  cold  water,  spirits,  or  v  inegar-  and  water, 
should  be  kept  applied  te^tl^e  head,  which  should  he  lAStantly  shaved. 
AU  stJosulaBta  shouU.  be  avoided,  /h  coses  o/  Coup  de  ScUtl,  or 
Sil»kit$. (iff  th£  Stm,  the  some  msosis  to.  he-nsedas  in,  Apo^xjf^ 

On  restoration  to  life,  a  tea-spoonful  of  warm  water  should  be 
giren ;  and  then,  if  the  power  of  swallowing  be  returned,  smal) 
4}«antities  of  warm  wine,  or  weak  brandy  and  water,  warm ;  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encouraged, 
evoept  in  oases  of  apoplexy,  intoxication,  and  caup-de-soleU'.  Great 
care  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  restored  vital  actions,  and  at  the 
same  Hme  to  prevent  und^e  excitement  *, 

■  Hie  treatment  recommended  by  the  Society  is  to  be  persevered  in 
for  three  or  four  hours.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  persons  are 
irrecoverable  because  life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance ;  and 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  body  must  not  be  meddled  with  or 
removed  without  the  permission  of  a  Coroner. 

The  above  Manual  has  been  translated  into  the 
French,  Italian,  Spamsh,  and  Gepman  langaages,  aiid 
lias  been  circulat^ad  on  tibe  continent,  and  in  Sp^^i^b 
Am^iQ^;  it  has  al^o  b^eeu  made  known  to  the  na- 
tives of  Cambria  and  of  Hindostan,  in  their  verna- 
cular tongue,  £tnd  ha^  been  resorted  to,  with  equal 
flOQ^s^,  on  t^e  banks  of  the  Towy  and  of  the  Ganges, 
or  forther  information  respecting  tUs  Institution,  we 
refer  to  their  A^nnuai-  JIeports,  and  to  the  Anni- 
versary Sermons  preached  before  the  Society  ;  par- 
ticularly to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  Dr.  Valpy's 
excellent  Anniversary  Sermon,  first  delivered  in  the 
yew  180g, 

•  litthis  reject,  we  cannot  do  better  thaq  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
poet: 

While  the  vital  fire 

Bams  feehl^,  heap  not  the  green  fuel  on  ; 
ButprikdeDUy  foment  the  wanc^ering  spark, 
"With  what  the  soonest  feels  its  kindred  touch  : 
BefrngaKev'o  of  that;  a  little  give. 
At  first ;  tl^at  kindled,  add  a  little  more; 
Till  by  deliberate  nourishing,  the  flame, 
BcviY4B4,  wi&  all  its  wonted  vigour  glows. 

^  ARMSTRONG. 
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In  oldest  tune^  when  from  primaeval  night 
Creation  rose,  to  being)  bliss,  and  light, 
Above  the  ethereal  vault,  yon  conclave  blue; 
The  Architect  divine,  to  angel's  view, 
Bid,  with  surrounding  globes,  the  pendent  earth 
First  charm  the  gaze,  and  smiling  leap  to  birth, 

GOUPJEIITZ. 

Solar  Phenomena. 

Th  e  Sun  enters  Taurus  at  3  m.  after  4,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  of  this  month ;  and  be  rises  and  sets, 
during  the  same  period,  as  in  the  following 

TABLE 

Of  the  Sun's  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  fifth  Day. 

April  1st,  Sun  rises  34  m.  after  5.   Sets  26  m.  after  6 

6th, .....  24 5  36 6 

11th,  15  5  45  ........  5 

16th, 5 5 55  6 

21st,  56  4 4  7 

26th,  46  4  .......  14  .........  7 

Equation  of  Time. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  diflFerence  betw^n 
apparent  and  mean  time  on  certain  days  during  thi^ 
month ;  and  the  numbers  must  be  employed  as  therein 
directed  in  finding  the  one  from  the  other.  For  mean, 
time  follow  the  Table;  for  apparent  time  do  the 
reverse. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  fifth  JDay. ; 

m.  •. 

Thursday,  April  1st,  to  the  time  by  the  dial  add  3  55 

Tuesday, 6th,  2  26 

Sunday,  11th,  1  1 

•Friday,  16th,  from  the  time  by  the  dial  «tt6t.  0  16 

Wednesday,     2lst, I  25 

Monday, 26th,  • 2  21 
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Lunar  Fhenombna. 
t%ms  qf  the  JVofm^ 

.  First  Quarter,    6th  day,  i^tl8m*  after  10  at  night 

Full  Moon,  •••  13thy  47  3  in  the  afternoon 

Last  Quarter,  dlst^  .........  10  ••.••«••••    6  in  the  morning 

New  Moon,  ••  29th9  •••«••••»  36  •«••«•*•••    4  •••••^•^^•••m***** 

Moim*8  Passage  aver  the  Meridian. 

The  Moon  will  make  the  foUowing  transits  fliis 
monfli^  at  fiEtTonrable  times  for  observation  should 
the  weaUier  prove  clear :  viz. 

April  5tby  at    2  m.  after  6  in  the  evening 

6th,  •••     1  •••....•••  6  ••^•••••••••^••.•••« 

ftn,  •••  Qk%  ••••••••••  ©  •••••••••••••••••••• 

8th,  ^.  58 7  ,,........ 

IVfCu,   ...  tfj   .....•••••      if  .•••••.••••••..••••. 

11th,  ...  27  •.......••  10  at  night 

12th,  .^.  18 ^  11  

19di,  ...,  40  ••... 4  in  the  morning 

21st,  ...  16 6  

S»d,    ...    0  ,    7 

'^)u,      ...    4v    .....••«.•       /    .•.■...•...•••..«j... 

24th,  ...  24 8 

Phenomena  Planetarum. 

Phases  of  Venusi 

'  B|V'eoiTeofly  observing  this  queen  of  the  planetary 
worlds  it  wis  be  found  ttat  ber  phases  bear  the  fol- 
lowing propoition&  to  each  other  at  the  begiiming  of 
this  month:  viz. 

A^^\  lof  /  liluminated  past    10*24017 
^P"^^'*'iDarkpart. .:....      1-75983 

Mclipses  of  Jupiter^s  Satellites^ 
Sach  of  t]le  eclipses  of  the  fii^t  and  second  of 
these  small  bodies  as  ^re  visible  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory this  moixth,  with  the  times  of  their  happenings 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  emua^iatioa.  As  the 
nights  shorten^,  the  number  of  these  necessarily  di- 
minislM^s^ 
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Emersions. 

Fiivt  Satellite,  ^  7iai  day,  at  10m.  47  s.  after  10  ttt^nigltt 
33d    •••••••••  30  •••  33  vk*******     o  •••••••^M* 

30th  36 ...    0  10  

Second  Satellite,  4th  ••••:<..•  M  •••  58  •..••••.•  10  ••••••..••• 

Farm  of  SdturtCs  Bing. 

The  fbllowiiig  ntimbers  cijtpress  tb6  relative  pro- 
portions of  fhe  two  axes  of  this  singular  phebOmie* 
non>  at  the  beginning  of  this  month :  viz. 

.„.|  ,^.  /Transverse  axis  „...•..•...        lOOO 
Apni  "t,^^^j^^^^^^^g  ...........  —  0446 

TABLE 

Of  the  Transits  and  Meridional  Altttud^  of  the 
Planets. 

1st  7th  Idth       19th       25th 

TRANSITS. 
A*    M*  M.  ffft.  A.  tn.  A.  m.  A.    MS* 

Mercury  11  22  mor.  1143  1153  0^aft.O&\ 

Venus  10    7  mor.  10  13  10  18  10  29        10  27 

Mars  11  25nt^^t  10  56  10  27  9  59          9  32 

Jupiter  5  29  aft.           5  11  4  52  4  33  4  15 

Saturn  2  35  aft.            2  16  I  57  1  87  1  18 

G.Sidus  6  l8mor.           6    0  5  39  5  13          4  54 

MBEiniOKAL  AJ^TITUDES. 

Mercury  36054'  42©^'  47033'  S8f>5i'  570  35' 

Venus       29  51  82  30  86  16  38    5  40  56 

Mars         40  38  41  17  41  48  42    9  42  19 

Jupiter     62    2  62    2  62    I  61  59  61  57 

Saturn      54  47  M  68  55    9  65  21  66  33 

6.  Sidus    15  33  15  34  15  34  15  34  15  35 

Cotgmtction  of  the  Moon  mOi  the  Planets  ondStMs. 

April  6th,  with  tin  Oemini  at    Om.  alter    9  at  night 
19th, ......    a.  Sidus    •••    0  .«.*•.»••••  11  *..».^..* 

SOthy  ......    Mercury    w.    0  ..••.••••..    4  in  the  afternoon 

Cteoiginm  Sidus  will  be  in  quadratore  at  9(^m. 
ipftst  12  on  the  dth.  The  same  day  firare  will  also  be 
an  eclipse  of  Jupiter  by  the  Moon;  the  imnersiOB 
will  take  place  at  2dim.  after  11  at  nighty  andaA 
Oi'  sooth  of  the  Moon's  centre;  and  the  enenuob  at 
22j^in.  after  midnight,  at  S4:  north  of  the  oentto^ 
Mdrcury  will  be  in  his  superior  eonjandiot^  at  11  te 
tile  morning  of  the  12th;  and  Georgiom  Sidns  wfll 
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be  stationary  on  the  20tb.  Mercury  will  also  be  in 
conjunction  with  S  in  Aries  at  10  at  night  on :  the 
24th  of  this  month. 


To  these  Occurrences  we  shall  annex  the  following 
lines  on  the  Evening  Star,  which  frequently  shines 
witti  peculiar  splendour  during  this  month. 

The  EybnimgStar. 
The  Evening  Star  illumines  the  bine  south, 
Twinkling  in  lovelineas.    O!  holy  Star, 
Thou  bright  dispenser  of  the  twilight  dews, 
Thoa  herald  of  Night's  glowmg  galaxy, 
And  harbinger  of  social  bliss !  how  oft, 
Amid  the  twilights  of  departed  years, 
Resting  beside  the  river^s  mirror  clear 
On  trunk  of  roassy  oak,  with  eyes  upturned 
To  thee  in  admiration,  have  I  sate, 
Dreaming  sweet  dreams,  till  earth-born  turbulence 
Was  all  forgot ;  and  thinicing  that  in  thee, 
Far  from  the  rudeness  of  this  jarring  world, 
There  might  be  realms  of  quiet  happiness. 

^  Bluckicood*s  Magazine. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  STARRY  HEAVENS, 
[Coutinved  from  p.  55.] 

Scorpio  (nt),  the  Scorpion. 

This  is  the  eighth  sign  in  the  order  of  the  Zodiac, 
the  second  of  the  southern  signs^  and  that  which  the 
Sun  enters  on  the  23d  of  October.  Like  most  of 
the  other  signs^  diflferent  reasons  have  been  offered 
for  the  introduction  of  Scorpio  into  the  Zodiac.  The 
antient  j^oets  of  Greece  affirm  that  this  is  the  Scor- 
pion which  Diana  sent  to  wound  Orion  for  Usurping 
her  office.  Ovid  says,  that  it  was  produced  from 
the  earth  to  punish  Orion  for  boasting  that  there 
was  not  any  animal  which  he  could  not  conquer. 
But  others  have  supposed  that  the  Scorpion  was 
adopted  as  an  emblem  of  autumn^  which  brings  with 
it  a  variety  of  diseases^  and  which  might  therefore 
be  aptty  Symbolized  by  the  Scorpion^  which  wounds 
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with  |ts  tail  as  it  recedes.  This  sign  was  antiently 
represented  by  different  symbols;  as  a  snake,  a  cro- 
codile>  a  scorpion,  &c.,  and  was  considered  by  the 
old  astrologers  as  a  sign  accursed*  The  Egjrptians 
fixed  the  entrance  of  the  Sun  into  Scorpius  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Typhon ;  and  from 
this  and  other  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the 
Greeks,  who  fabled  the, death  of  Orion  at  this  time, 
were  not  the  first  who  employed  the  Scorpion  as  an 
astronomical  sign.  Kircher  and  some  other  writers 
affirm  that  the  Scorpion  was  the  sign  allotted  to  Dan, 
agreeably  to  the  prophetic  declaration  of  tiie  pa» 
triarch,  ^  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an 
adder  in  the  path;*  and  they  say  that  'Scorpiu» 
was  painted  on  the  standard  of  Dan.' 

Scorpio  is  contiguous  to  Serpentarius  and  Serpens 
on  the  north,  to  Sagittarius  on  the  east,  to  Lupus, 
Norma,  and  Ara  on  the  south,  and  to  Libra  on  the 
west.  The  tail  of  Scprpio  does  not  appear  above 
the  horizon  at  London.  This  sign  contains  44  stars, 
one  of  the  1st  magnitude,  one  of  the  2d,  eleven  of  the 
3d,  eight  of  the  4th,  &c.  Antares  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  is  sometimes  called  Cor  ScorpiL  It 
rises  at  London  on  the  south-east  point  of  the  com- 
passes ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1824  has  a  decli- 
nation of  26"^  r  54''  south,  with  a  right  ascension  of 
244°  30'  14'';  and  a  meridian  altitude  of  12°  27'  15". 
Antares  rose  and  culminated  on  the  1st  of  each 
month  in  1820  as  follows:  ^      . 

Rismg.        Culminating,  \  Rising,        Culminating, 

A.   m.  hm  m,  \  h,  m,  k    m. 

January    6    0  mor,    9  28  wior.  \  July 6  15  aft,      9  37  aft, 

Februarys  45  7  16  \  August.     4  15  7  33  

March...    3    0  5  28  \  Sept %  1$  5  37  

April 0  10  aft.     3  34  i  October    0  25  mor,    3  49  

May 10  25  1  43  t  Novemb.  10  25  1  53 

June 8  25  11  41  aft,  X  Decemb.  8  15  11  46  mor. 


Antares  shines  with  a  deep  red  light,  and  is  found 
on  aline  drawn  from  Vega  through  a  Ophiuchi.  It 
is  likewise  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  formed  with  Vega 

L 
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and  Atoetoms.  0  in  the  head  of  the  Scorpion^  and 
Antanes,  ixiay  be  readily  foond  by  tide  assistance  of 
the  figure  given  in  the  Reflections  for  February;  and 
when  these  are  determined^  a  line  drawn  from  the 
former  thropgh  the  latter  will  intersect  ihe  tail  of  the 
Scorpion.  When  Antares  rises  in  the  south  east^ 
Spica  Virginis  is  on  the  m^tddian,  and  Prot^yon  in  the 
western  horizon  ^  When  Antares  is  on  the  meridian 
with  an  altitude  of  about  12^  90'^  Capricomus  rises 
on  the  south  east  by  east  point;  Castor  and  Pollux 
are  in<  the  northern  horizon^  Arcturus  and  Spica 
Virginis  are  between  the  zenith  and  the  south  west 
point.  Wiien  Antares  sets  in  the  south  west,  Cyg- 
nus  is  in  the  zenith. 

[To  be  coBtiiMMd.] 

CJe  JSattttalist's  Btat^ 

For  APRIL  1^34. 
Now  Aprij:.  layishly  anfolds 

The  violet's  bloom,  the  cbesnat's  flowers. 
And,  amid  weeping  cloads,  beholds, 

With  smiling  eye,  berverdtot  bowers; 
And,  ere  she  bids  those  bowers  ^ftrewell,' 
Woos  LoTO  to  bless  them  with  bis  spell.  b.  barton. 

The  'pleasures  of  the  chequered  Spring/  which 
are  usually  the  product  of  this  delightful  months 
are  often  retarded  by  the  piercing  gales  of  Winter— 
his  last  struggling  sighs — violent  but  transitory; 
sometimes,  however,  so  fervent  are  the  beams  of  the 
Sun,  that  the  fires  on  our  hearths  are  extinguished, 
on  the  arrival  of  its  successor  'May  the  Grace.*-— 
This  latter  month,  however,  is  not  always  of  so  mild 
a  character ;  cold  and  bleak  winds  still  frighten  the 
bland  and  gentle  zephyr  from  paying  his  court  to  the 
flowery  tribe. 

Dulce  vecino  de  la  verde  seWa, 
N  Haesped  etemo  del  AbrU  florido. 

Vital  aliento  de  la  madre  V^nns 

Cefiro  blando.  ViUegai. 
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Sweet  neighbour  of  the  green,  leaf-sbaking  grovo, 

Eternal  guest  of  April,  frolic  child 
Of  a  sad  sire,  life-breath  of  mother  LoTe« 
Favonins,  zephyr  mild ! 

If  thou  hast  learned  like  me  to  love — away  I 

Thou  who  hast  borne  the  murmurs  of  my  cry ; 
Heuce-^Bo  demHr-r-md  to  my  Flora  say, 
Say  that  a  die  r 

*  Flora  onee  knew  ^hat  bitter  tears  I  shed ; 
MotA  once  wept  to  see  my  sorrows  flow ; 
Flora  once  loved  me,  but  1 4i'ead,  I  dread 
Her  anger  now.* 

So  miiy  the  gods,  so  may  the  calm  blue  sky, 

For  the  fair  time  that  thou,  in  gentle  mirth, 
Sport'st  in  the  air,  with  love  benign  deny 
Snows  to  tlie.  earth ! 

So  never  may  the  grey  cloud's  cumbrous  sail, 

When  from  on  Ugh  the  rosy  daybreak  springs, 
Beat  on  thy  shoulders,  nor  its  evil  hail 

Wound  thy  fine  wings !  wiffen'. 

The  Sua  having  adyanced  in  his  annual  progress^ 
dispenses  light  and  heat,  and  calls  Ibrth  all  the  ener- 
gies of  spring,  whose  cheering  influence  is  felt  equally 
in  the  hmnUest  valley  and  on  the  loftiest  mountain. 

*  See  his  *  Essay  on  Spanish  Poetry,'  (p.  54)  prefixed  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  GarciUuso  de  la  Vega,  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  every  admirer  of  elegant  literature.. 
Mr.  W^eny  another  <  Quaker  Poet,'  is  already  known  to  the  public 
by  some  beautiful  pieces  published  under  the  title  of  *Aonian  Hoursy* 
*  Alpinula  and  other  Poems,'  and  by  a  specimen  of  a  '  Version  of 
Tasso*s  Jer%isalem  Delivered,^  from  which  we  augur  most  favourably 
of  the  entire  work,— long  a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  As,  like 
Mr*  Wiffen,  we  have  amused  our  leisure  minutes  with  listening  to 
the  chaunts  of  the  Iberian  muse,  we  look  with  impatience  to  the 
production  of  his  forthcoming  ^  SpaniMh  Amtkologyy'  with  short  bio- 
graphical notices,  which  cannot  fail  of  affording  a  rich  treat  to  the 
admirers  of  the  bardic  effusions  of  this  nobk,  but  oppressed  nation . 
Mr.  Wiffen,  we  believe,  is  Librarian  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford ;— he  does  not,  like  too  many  others  of  his  craft,  sleep  at  his  post. 
Long  may  he  enjoy  the  classic  retirement  of  Wobum  Abbey— and 
long,  very  long,  may  he  delight  us  with  the  fruits  of  his  researches 
in  Spanish  and  Italian  literature. — Oarcilasso  ifl  printed  in  Mr. 
Moyes's  best  style,  and  is  quite  a  frt^o»  in  its  way. 
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The  bleakest  rock  upon  the  loneliest  heath 

Feels  iu  its  barrenness  some  touch  of  Spnng ; 

And  in  the  April  dew,  or  beam  of  May, 

Its  mM8  and  lichen  freshen  and  revive.  bbaumont. 

Tbe  month  of  April  is  a  very  interestiDg  one  to  the 
ornithologist y  as^  at  this  period,  most  of  our  migrating 
birds  return  from  their  tr avels,  and  we  recognise  in 
the  grove  and  the  hedgerow  the  voices  of  many  of 
our  old  acquaintances,  which  we  as  much  expect  to 
hear  about  this  time,  as  if  an  appointment  were  made 
for  that  purpose;  and  we  greet  them  as  the  harbin- 
gers of  a  delightful  season.  A  person  conversant 
with  birds  will  know  them  as  certainly  by  their 
voice,  or  flight,  as  if  the  creature  were  in  his  hands. 
And  what  more  delightful  occupation  can  there  be 
at  this  season,  than  to  see 

The  yoang  bird,  with  daylight  waking, 
startle  him  from  his  dreamy  nest ; 

€Uid, '  airy  as  the  dancing  spray,'  wing  his  course  from 
the  pensile  and  trembling  stem  of  his  nest-tree  ! 

The  arrival  of  the  swallow ,  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  foretels  the  approach  of  summer.  One 
of  the  early  French  poets,  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  thus 
salutes  the  forerunners  of,  and  attendants  upon  this 
delightful  season: — 

Diev  voas^rd,messager8  fidelles 
Dn  priutemps,  vistes  arondelles, 

Hopes,  C0CU8,  rossignolets, 
Toortres,  et  vons  oiseanx  sanvages. 
Qui  de  cent  sortes  de  ramages 

Animes  les  bois  verdelets. 

Dieu  vous  gard,  belles  paqnerettes. 
Belles  roses,  belles  fleorettes, 

£t  vons  bootons  jadis  cognns 
Dn  sang  d'Ajax  et  de  Narcisse : 
£t  vons  tbym,  anis,  et  melisse, 

Vons  soyez  les  bien  revenos. 

Dieu  vous  gard,  troupe  diapr^e 
De  papillons,  qui  par  la  pr^e 
Les  donees  herbes  su^otex; 
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£t  toas  nonvel  eiiaio  d'abeilles. 
Qui  let  6eon  jannet  et  yeiniieiUes 
De  votre  boache  baiaoteK: 

Cent  miUe  fois  je  resalue 
Votre  belle  et  donee  vense : 

0  que  j^tme  ecste  saisoif, 
Et  ce  doox  caquet  de  rivagcs 
Ao  prix  des  vents  et  des  orages 

Qui  m'enfermoient  ea  la  tnaison.      L.  iv,  O.  xviii*. 

After  the  swallow^  the  next  bird  that  appears  is 
the  pightingale  (motacitta  luscinia),  whose  praises 
have  been  chaunted  by  poets  of  every  clime^  and 
have  occupied  many  a  page  in  this  month's  Diary  of 
our  previous  volumes.  We  now  bring  a  tribute 
from  the  treasures  of  Spanish  song,  fervently  hoping 
that  the  notes  of  the  delicious  nightingale  may  be 
once  more  heard  in  peace  in  her  beautiful  vallies. 

'  Thus  translated  in  the  London  Magazine  for  18^: — 

God  shield  ye,  liMralds  of  the  tpring, 
Ye  faithful  suMows  Beet  of  wing, 

Honps,  cttckoos,  nighiingaleSf 
Turtles,  and  every  wilder  bird. 
That  make  your  hundred  chirpings  heard 

Through  the  green  woods  and  dales. 

God  shield  ye;  Easter  dabies  all. 
Fair  roses,  buds  andblossouis  small ; 

And  ye,  wIkmh  erst  the  gore 
Of  Ajax  and  Narciss  did  print, 
^       Ye  wild  thyme,  anise,  balm,  and  mint, 

1  welcome  ye  once  more. 

Gdd  shield  ye,  bright  embroidered  train 
Of  butterflies,  that,  on  the  plain. 

Of  each  sweet  herblet  sip ; 
And  ye  new  svrarm  of  bees  that  go 
Where  tlie  pink  flowers  and  yellow  grow, 

To  kiss  them  with  your  lip. 

A  hundred  thousand  times  I  call — 
A  hearty  welcome  on  ye  all : 

This  season  how  I  love ! 
This  merry  din  on  every  sliore, 
For^kids  and  storms,  whose  soUen  roar 

Forbade  my  steps  to  rove. 

l2 
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En  la  huerta  nace  la  rosa 

qnierome  ir  aU&  ^ 

por  oir  al  niiaenor 

como  cantaba. 

The  Nightingale. 
llie  rose  looks  out  in  the  valley, 
And  thither  will  I  go,  , 
To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightiogale 
Sings  his  song  of  woe. 

The  virgin  is  on  the  river  side 
Calling  the  lemons  pale; 
Thither— ^es!  thither  will  I  go, 
To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 
*     Sings  his  song  of  woe. 

The  fairest  fruit  her  hand  hath  culled, 
Tis  for  her  lover  all : 
Tbithefw-yes !  thither  will  I  go. 
To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 
Sings  his  song  of  woe. 

In  her  hat  of  straw,  for  her  gentle  swaio. 

She  has. placed  the  lemons  pale. 

Thither— yes!  thither  will  I  go. 

To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 

Sings  his  song  of  woe.  London  Magazine. 

The  contest  of  the  nightingale  with  the  musician 
has  been  already  noticed ;  and  some  beautiful  verses 
on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  T.  T.  for  1832,  p.  118 ; 
we  have  only  space  for  two  or  three  brief  illus- 
trations from  an  admired  modem  poet:— 

And  when  she  sung  to  her  lute's  touching  strain, 
'Twaslikethenotes,  half  ecstasy,  half  pain,    -  / 

The  bulbnl  utters,  ere  her  soul  depart. 
When,  vanquished  by  some  minstrel's  powerful  art, 
She  dies  upon  the  lute  whose  sweetness  broke  her  heart  \ 

There's  a  bower  of  roses*  by  Bendemeer's  stream, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long; 

In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream,     , 
To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song. 

*  The  supposed  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  roi«,  is  t&iui 
alluded  to  by  a  Persian  poet ;  *  You  may  place  (says  he)  a  huiidre4 
handfuls  of  fragrant  herbs  and  flowers  before  Uie  nightingale,  yet 
he  wishes  not,  in  his  constant  heart,  for  more  than  the  sweet  brea'0 
of  his  beloved  rose.'  .<d  i 
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That  bower  and  its  mnac  I  never  focfet; 

Bat  oft  when  alone  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think — is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet? 

Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Bendemeer  ? 

No,  the  roses  soon  withered  that  hung  o'er  the  wave, 

Bat  some  blossoms  were  gathered,  while  freshly  they  shone, 
And  a  dew  was  distilled  from  their  flowers,  that  gave 

All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when  snmmer  was  gone. 
Thns  memory  draws  from  delight,  ere  it  dies, 

An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year; 
Thns  bright  to  my  soul,  as  'twas  then  to  my  eyes, 

Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  Bendemeer ! 

That  beautiful  little  bird,  the  wryneck  (jynx  tor- 
gmfla),  makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the 
months  preceding;  the  cuckoo  by  a  few  days.  The 
well-known  cry  of  the  cuculus  canorus  is  heard  soon 
after  the  wryneck^  and  ceases  the  latter  end  of  June. 

To  the  Cuckoo. 
lione  bird,  I  hear  thy  melancholy  voice. 
Amid  the  woods  and  thickets  wandering; 
For  it  delighteth  thee  when  coming  spring 
Pats  forth  the  green  leaf,  and  the  flowers  rejoice 
To  herald  forth  the  beauties  of  the  year. 
I  know  not  why  thy  monotones  appear 
Wild  and  unearthly ;  and  the  hollow  sounds 
As  it  glows  floating  on  the  air  around, 
Seems  bom  and  destined  for  another  sphere ;         ^ 
But  so  it  is ;  and  though  to  some  thon*rt  drear, 
To  me  there  is  a  measure  in  the  tone 
Of  thy  simplidty,  which  strikes  my  ear 
With  solitary  sweetness*  never  known    > 
To  them  who  wander  not  'mid  forests  wild — alone !         , 

The  other  summer  birds  of  passage  which  arrive 
this  month,  make  their  appearance  in  the  following 
order:  the  ring-ousel  (turdtis  torquatus),  the  red- 
start (motacilla  phosnicurusj ,  frequenting  old  walls 
and  ruinous  edifices;  the  yellow  wren  (moiacilla 
trocMlus),  the  swift^  the  white  ihroaiimotacUla  sylva), 
the  grasshopper  lark  {alauda  fnvtaZ»)/ the  smallest 
of  tiie  lark  kind ;  and  the  willow  wren,  which^  as  well 
ai^tbe  house-wrep,  destroys  many  pernicious  insects. 
TEe  stone  curkw,  or  great  plover,  arrives  about  this 
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time. — For  some  obfiervations  on  ihe  deep  of  birds, 
see  T.  T.  for  1821,  p.  121 . 

The  kite  (falco  milvus)  now  approaches  farm-houses 
and  villages,  in  search  of  food  and  materials  for 
constructuig;  his  nest ;  at  other  times,  unless  pinched 
by  hunger,  he  cautiously  avoids  man,  and  all  his 
haunts.  The  kite  is  quite  a  local  bird,  found  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  woods,  or  where  large  trees  abound ; 
in  some  counties  he  is  rarely  seen,  aj^  tiien  only  per- 
haps in  his  progress  to  other  places.  A  fine  stately 
fowl,  and  dignified  in  all  his  actions,  his  motions 
do  hot  partake  of  the  confused  hurry  of  the  buzzard, 
but  he  ckcles  calmly  in  the  air,  or  takes  his  flighi 
with  a  sedateness  peculiar  to  himself.  In  common 
with  most  birds  that  prey  upon  animal  substances, 
when  the  lower  regions  become  heated  he  rises  to  a 
great  height,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  more  tem- 
perate atmosphere.  He  lines  his  nest  with  bits  of 
rubbish  which  he  picks  up  on  the  outskirts  of  vil- 
Iftg^.  His  roost  is  upon  the  higher  boughs  of  the 
tallest  trees,  where  he  is  often  entrapped^  and  cap- 
tured, by  having  his  feet  frozen,  during  a  rimy  night, 
to  the  spray  on  which  he  has  perched. 

The  process  of  vegetation  is  general  and  rapid  in 
this  month.  The  sloe  (pruntis  spinosa)  puts  forth  its 
elegant  flowers ;  a  host  of  others  follow,  among  which 
may  be  named  the  ash  {frcmnus  excelsior),  ground- 
ivy  (glecoma  hederacea),  and  the  box  tree  {buxus 
sempervirens) .  The  apricot,  the  peach,  nectarine, 
the  wild  and  garden  cherry,  and.  the  plum,  gaose- 
berry  and  currant  trees,  and  the  sycamore  (acer 
peeudO'platanus),  are  now  in  flower.  The  blossoms 
of  ihe  apple  and  pear  present  to  the  eye  a  most 
agreeable  spectacle,  particularly  in  those  counjties 
which  abound  with  orchards. 

Little  tbinkest  thou  y  poor  flower, 
Wbom-I  have  watched  six  or  seven  days, 
And  seen  thy  birth,  and  seen  what  every  hoar 
Gave  to  thy  growth,  tbee  to  this  height  to  raise, 
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And  now  dost  laogb  and  triomph  on  Uiis  boogh. 

Little  thiokest  thou 
That  it  will  freeze  anon,  and  that  I  shall 
To-morrow  find  thee  fallen,  or  not  at  all.  donne. 

The  beech  {fagus  sylvatica),  the  larch  (pinus 
larix  rubra)  9  and  the  elm  {ulmus  campestris),  are 
now  in  full  leaf.  The  larch,  also,  exhibits  its  red 
tufts  or  flowers,  which  soon  expand  into  cones,  and 
the  fir  tribe  show  their  cones  also.  That  magnifi- 
cent and  beautiful  tree,  the  horse-chesnut  (hippocas* 
tanum),  now  displays  its  honours  of  fine  green  leaves 
and  its  handsome  '  spikes  pyramidal'  of  white  and 
red  flowers :  it  is  quite  the  glory  of  forest  trees.— The 
laurel  is  in  flower.  At  Castle  Hill,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Fortescue,  in  the  parish  of  Filleigh,  the  Portugal 
laurels  in  the  shrubbery  are  of  a  remarkable  size : 
the  trunk  of  the  smallest  of  four  is  six  feet  seven 
inches  in  circumference ;  that  of  the  largest  nine  feet 
one  inch;  the  spread  of  the  branches  of  the  latter  is 
195  feet  in  circumference. 

The  vine  (vitis  vinifera)  now  expands  its  em- 
purpled leaves.  Honesty,  or  moonwort  {lunaria), 
is  in  flower:  this  common,  yet  not  inelegant  plant 
will  flourish  in  any  ^oU  or  situation,  however  im- 
poverished and  bleak.  The  new  sprung  leaves  of 
the  sweet  chesnut  (fagus  castanea),  in  their  turn,  are 
plajring  in  the  breeze.  The  black  currant  presents 
its  blossom  to  the  bee.  The  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
red,  and  a  few  of  the  white. lilac,  are  gradually  ex- 
panding. 

The  violet  is  still  seen  and  loved  for  its  own  and 
for  remembrance  sake: — 

The  way-side  violet, 
.  That  shines  nnseen,  and,  were  it  not 
For  its  sweet  breath,  would  be  forgot. 

Many  other  lovely  flowers  are  showered  from  the 
lap  of  April :  among  them  may  be  named  jonquil, 
anemon6,  ranunculus,  polyanthus,  and  the  crown 
imperial.    The  double  white,  the  yellow^  and  some 
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others  of  the  earlier  tulips,  are  folly  opened  in  this 
month ;  but  the  more  illustrious  varieties  will  not 
blow  for  some  weeks.  This  tribe  is  the  gayest  off- 
spring of  floriculture.  Other  flowers  which  adorn 
our  fields,  at  this  time,  are  the  checquered  daffodil 
ifritillana  meleagris),  the  primrose,  the  'yellow 
cowslip  bending  its  slender  stem",  the  lady-smock, 
and  the  harebell*. 

The  yellow  star  of  Bethlehem  (omithogalnm  lute- 
um)  in  woods ;  the  vernal  squill  (scilla  vema)  among 
maritime  rocks ;  and  the  wood-sorrel  {oxalis  aceto- 
sella),  are  now  in  full  flower.  This  and  the  wood 
anemon6  (anemone  nemorosa),  have  both  white  blos- 
soms, and  inhabit  shady  woods. 

Young  moles  are  now  to  be  found  in  their  nests ; 
this  is  a  good  time,  therefore,  for  destroying  them. 
Weasels  and  stoats  are  great  enemies  to  moles,  and 
frequently  get  into  their  holes,  kill  the  inhabitants, 
and  take  up  their  own  abode  there. 

The  tenants  of  the  air  are,  in  this  month,  busily 
employed  in  forming  their  temporary  habitations, 
cind  in  rearing  and  maintaining  their  offspring. — For 
poetical  illustrations,  see  our  former  volumes. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  the  bittern  (ardea  stel- 
laris)  makes  a  hollow  booming  noise,  during  the 
night  in  the  breeding  season,  from  its  swampy  re- 
treats. For  some  beautiful  lines  '  To  a  Water-fowl,' 
by  an  American  poet,  see  our  last  volume,  p.  115. 

Various  kinds  of  insects  are  now  seen  '  sporting 
in  the  sun-beams,'  and  living  their  '  little  hour.'  The 
jumping  spider  {aranea  scenica)  is  observed  on  garden 
walls;  and  the  webs  of  other  species  of  spiders  are 
found  on  the  bushes,  palings,  and  outsides  of  houses. 
The  iulus  terrestris  appears,  and  the  death-watch 
(temnes  pulsatorius)  beats  early  in  the  month.    The 

.  "■'  'm"  >        *m .11  I  ,  I  ..  I.  .Ill  - 

'  It  i^  asserted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  cowslip,  though  it 
abounds  in  the  meadows  of  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  has  never 
been  found,  in  its  wild  state,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Devon. 

f  For  a  pl^a»ing  poetical  Ulu&tration,  see  aur  last  volume,  p.  113. 
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wood-ant  {formica  herculaned)  now  begins  to  con- 
struct its  large  conical  nest.  Little  maggots^  the  first 
state  ofyoung  ants^  are  now  to  be  found  in  their 
nests,  llie  shell-snail  comes  out  in  troops;  the 
stinging-fly  (conops  ccdcitrans)  and  the  red-ant  (for- 
mica  rubra)  appear. 

The  mole-cricket  (gryllus  gryllotalpa)  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  insect  tribe  seen  about  this  time. 
The  blue  flesh-fly  (mti^cavoffii^ona)  and  the  dragon- 
fly {Kbellula)  are  frequently  observed  towards  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  great  variegated  libellnla 
(libelluta  varia  of  Shaw),  which  appears,  princi- 
pally, towards  the  decline  of  summer,  is  an  animal 
of  singular  beauty.  The  cabbage  butterfly,  also, 
Cpapilio  brassica)  now  appears.  The  black  slug 
{Umax  ater)  abounds  at  this  season.  For  the  best 
mode  of  destroying  them,  see  T.  T.  for  1821,  p.  129, 
Hie  newt  {lae/erta  aquaUca)  is  now  seen  crawling 
along  the  bottoms  of  ponds  and  deep  ditches. 

River  fish  leave  their  winter  retreats,  and  again 
become  the  prey  of  the  angler. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  song  of  tfie 
black*cap  {motacilla  atricapilld)  is  heard,  affording 
great  delight  to  the  lovers  of  rural  harmony.  He  is 
very  destructive  in  the  garden,  and  is  particularly 
fondof  the  Antwerp  raspberry  and  a  ripe  jargonel 
pear.— See  T.  T.  for  1821,  p.  122. 

The  spring  flight  of  pigeons  {columbai)  appears  in 
this  month,  or  early  in  the  next.  This  and  the  two 
following  months  make  the  busy  season  in  the  poul- 
try yard  and  the  menagerie;  and  to  such  as  are  not 
already  possessed  of  file  work^  we  strongly  recom- 
mend Mr.  Bonington  Mowbray's  Treatise  onDcmies' 
tic  Poultry y  as  an  excellent  mai^iual  in  conducting 
those  interesting  and  useful  depairtments. 

During  April  and  May,  only  a  few  successional 
crops  require  the  attention  of  the  horticulturist,  his 
main  ones  being  inserted  in  the  previous  months : 
weeding,  thinning,  and  keeping  his  tribes  'in order 
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strict  and  due  propriety/  claim  his  chief  exertions ; 
and  these  cares  are  in  no  small  degree  increased  by 
the  mild  temperature  and  genial  showers  of  the  pre- 
sent season ;  so  rapidly  indeed  do  the  weeds  advance, 
that  the  extirpating  hoe  needs  to* be  the  gardener's 
coviaiaxit  vade-mecum. 

In  our  last  year's  Diary  (p.  109),  we  gave  some 
extracts  from  a  beautiful  little  poem,  entitled  the 
*  April  Day/  by  the  author  of  the  Widow  of  Nain 
and  other  poems :  as  a  companion-picture  we  intro- 
duce the  following  stanzas,  which  delightfully  pour- 
tray  the  enchanting  results  of  this  season,  in  spots 
where  those  results  most  beautifully  display  tlMsm- 
selves.  They  are  addressed,  as  their  superscription 
denotes,  to  Mr.  Bernard  Barton,  and  are  Ibe 
production  of  Mr.  Mitford,  autiior  of  ^  Agnes,  or 
the  Indian  Captive,  and  other  Poems/  We  scarcely 
know  whether  most  to  admire  the  eleganx;e  and 
bea,uty  of  the  poetry,  or  the  fascinations  of  the  spot 
so  pleasingly  pourtrayed*  As  the  verses  have  only 
appeared  in  a  provincial  paper,  we  are  desirous  of 
giving  them  a  more  permanent  asylum,  as  well  as  a 
more  extended  circulation : — 

Expostulation:  addresHd  to  Bernard  Barton. 

A  silent  dwelling,  hid  from  vulgar  eye, 

Amid  its  bowers  of  cedar  mantled  round, 
Jost  hears,  abo?e,  the  gale  of  evening  sigli, 

Or  ocean  breathe  from  out  his  depths  profound. 

And  welcome  was  tbehonr,  when  to  those  gUdes 
The  gentle  minstrel  bent  his  willing  feet ; 
When,  like  the  pensive  genius  of  the  shades  , 
He  spread,  beneath  their  boughs,  his  noonday  seat. 

There  manhood  met  him  with  the  hand  of  troth. 
And  greetings  t6o  from  softer  lips  were  there ; 

And  e'en  the  frolic  innocence  of  youth 

Wonld  half  beguile  him  of  his  weight  of  care. 

Then  wherefore  should  the  purple  summer  come, 
And  fill  the  bosom  of  the  vale  with  flowers, 
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If  neither  tong  of  bMi,  nor  bee»'.wUil  Imm, 
Can  win  the  bard  to  his  forsaken  bowers  ? 

For  him  unrolled  each  treasured  ▼ohune  lies. 
Her  eYening-lnte  for  him  has  beaaty  strung; 

And  haste,  oh,  haste!  the  voice  of  friendship  cries. 
That  oft  in  rapture  on'tbose  lips  has  hung. 

The  primrMe't^fi8  shall  breathe  along  the  plaiuy 
Her  vtoletshowers  shall  softened  April  bring; 

Bat  shall  these  groves  be  vocal  once  agam  ? 
And  will  theNig^ktingaU  return  with  Spring? 

BenkaUy  Sufolk. 


iW^g» 


MAY  is  so  called  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mer- 
cury, to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Romans 
on  the  1st  of  tins  .month ;  or,  according  to  some, 
from  respect  to  the  senators  and  nobles  of  Rome, 
who  were  named  Majores,  as  the  following  month 
was  termed  Jnnius,  in  honour  of  the  youth  of  Rome. 

In  MAY  1824, 
1.— MAY   DAY. 

All  ranks,  formerly,  went  out  into  the  woods  a 
majring  early  on  the  1st  of  this  month;  returning 
laden  with  boughs  and  garlands,  and  spending  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  dancing  round  a  May-pole. 
This  custom  is  still  preserved  in  various  remote  dis- 
tricts of  England.  See  our  last  volume,  pp.  11 8, 119, 
and  T.T.  for  1822,  pp.  129-131,  where  the  observa- 
tion of  May  Day,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
noticed,  and  Mr.  Leslie's  interesting  picture  on  this 
subject,  exhibited  at  Somerset  House  in  the  y^ar 
1821,  is  alluded  to,  as  conveying  an  excellent  re- 
presentation of  these  innocent  gaieties:  we  have 
now  to  add  a  pleasing  illustration^ — a  beautiful  copy 
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of  Mr.  Lestie'a  pi€tar%  wimost  equal  to  tjba  origmaiL 
ftom  the  easel  of  a  yeothfnl  peeteas^  ^rhoee  elegant 
contributions  lutve  long  graced  tiie  colnmns  of  the 

LiTBRARY  GaIBTTB. 

On  Mat  Dat»  ^  Le$Ke. 
Beautifiil  and  radiant  May, 
Is  BotHnstby  ftttal  di^f 
Is  Jiot  tlus-apriag  revelry 
Held  in  lionoar,  Qneeo^  of  thee^? 
Til  »  AUr :  the  booths  are  gigr, 
With  green-  boughs  and  quaint  display ; 
Glasses,  where  the  Maiden's  eye 
May  her  own  sweet  (ace  espy  ^ 
Rilmnds  for  her  braided  hair. 
Beads  to  grace  her  bosom  fair ; 
From  yon  stand  Hie joggler  pJays 
With  the  mstic  €«DWd^  amaae ; 
There  the  morris^dancers  stand. 
Glad  bells  ringing  on  each  hand; 
Here  the  maypoli»  rears  its  crest^ 
With  the  rose  and  hawtfaora  drest; 
And  beside  aire  painted  bands 
Of  strange  beasts  from  other  lands. 
Tnthe  midst,  like  the  young  Queen, 
Flower-crowned,  of  the  niral  green^ 
Is  a  bright-cheeked  girl,  her  eye 
Bla^,  Kke  Apnl's  moning  tkyi 
With  ablosh,  like  what  the  rose 
To  her  moonli^t  minstrel  shows; 
Laughing  at  her  lo?e  the  while,^ 
Yet  such  softness  in  the  smile, 
A»  the  sweet  col|nette  would  faitfar 
Womao'a  love  by  woman's  pride^ 
Fafewell,  cities  1  who  could  bear 
All  their  smoke  and  all  their  care, 
All  their  pomp,  when  wooed  away 
By  the  asm^  hours  of  Mrn^f  •    < 

Givi  me  woodbine,  scented  bowersy, 
Bhie  wraaths  of  tbe  irloletflowen. 
Clear  sky,  fresh  air,  sweet  birds,  and  trees, 
Sights  and  sounds,  and  scenes  like  these !  t.  t^V," 

A:  correspondent  in  tile  '  E^nburgh  Stiur'  of  May 
S,  188S^  giyes  tiie  fcdlowing  intaf estuig  account  pf 
the  celebration  of  this  day  in  S«0ttaiid:  'Ondie<3^^t 
^M«f,  aiMmt  MB-^iiscr^  %  aoaiMew  grow  of  S<HW 
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m^^  and  symphs  imtrdied  in  pvoeesgienito  tbe  mar*- 
ti^sotiiid  of  tiie  b^-pipe>  ts  Artfaiur^s  sent,  near 
fidfcAftirgfa^  to  wetoome  ift  tte  day.  We  are  happy 
to  Aid  tiiat  the  present  ffefteration  «re  dttspesei  to 
keep  aliTG  die  days  of  anM  laag  syne,  so  !>eantifolff 
described  by  oar  immoital  poet  BoiMort  Fergas<m: — 

What  mates  aiiM  Regie's  dames  sae  fair? 
It  cannot  be  the  balesome  air. 
But  oBiUer  kwm^  beyond  compare 

The  best  o'  ony 
That  gar»  them  a**  sic  graces  4skair^ 

And  blink  sae  bonny. 

On  May  Day,  in  a  fairy  ring, 

We've  seen  them  romid  JSt.  Anikmi^s  coring 

FhK  grassr  the  4aBlier  <laei^<inij»  «mng, 

To  weet  their  ell 
And  water  dear  as  crystal  springy 

To  synd  them  clean. 

O  may  they  still  pursoe  die  way, 
1V>  look  sae  feaft, sae  dean,  sae  gay! 
Then  shall  their  beauties  glance  like  May^ 

And,  tike  her,  be 
The  goddess  of  the  rocal  s^ray, 

The  Mnse,  and  me. 

*Tbe  young  folks  eontianed  to  assembtetffl  between 
nine  and  ten  o'dioek>  and  so  great  waa  the  conc^arse 
at  one  time,  in  this  seq^vestered  and  romantic  sitn^ 
ation>  tk«t  it  reminded  some  present  of  the  descrip- 
tion giren  by  our  forefiUbers  of  the  meetings  held  by 
the  Covenanters  of  old/ 

The  rural  custom  of  electing  a  May-Queen  among 
tbe  country  bell^,  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of 
Spain*  The  name  of  Mum,  given  to  tho  handsomest 
lass  of  the  village,  who>  decorated  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  leads  the  dances  in  which  the  young  pteople 
sp^Ml  die  day,  shows  how  little  that  eertemony  has 
varied  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  villagers, 
in^biber  provinces,  declare  thedf  love  by  phinting, 
4nrin|  the  preceding  night,  a  large  bough  or  a  sap- 
Inif,  decked  witii  flowers,  before  ttMi  doors  of  their 
iNM^^thoarto.    Almost  of  the  atttientohtorDb^eiJttivals 
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were  contrived  as  substitutes  for  the  pagBH  rifes^ 
which  the  christian  priesthood  could  not  othendse 
eradicate^  there  are  still  some  remnants  of  the  sancti- 
fied May-pole  in  the  little  crosses^  which  the  children 
ornament  with  flowers^  and  place  upon  tables^  hold* 
ing  as  many  lighted  tapers  as,  from  the  contributions 
of  their  friends;  they  can  afford  to  buy. — (Dohlado*s 
Letters  on  Spain,  p.  801. J 

1.— SAINT  PHILIP  AND  SAINT  JAMBS  THE  LES)S. 

Philip  was  bom  at  Bethsaida,  near  the  sea  of 
Tiberias^  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  disciples,  and  an  apostle.  James  the 
Less,  called  also  James  the  Just,  and,  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  the  son  of 
Joseph,  afterwards  husband  to  the  Virgin  Mary^  as 
is  probable  by  his  first  wife.  The  first  of  these  mar- 
tyrs was  stoned  to  death,  and  tiie  second,  having 
been  thrown  from  a  high  place,  was  killed  by  a 
fuller's  staff. 

♦2.   1823.— LORD  GLENBERVIB   DIED,  ^T.  8ft. 

His  lordship  was  formerly  a  good  law  reporter, 
and  author  of  several  esteemed  professional  works. 
He  married  Lady  Ann  North,  daughter  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  a  connection  which  brought  him  into  poli- 
tical life;  and,  in  1801,  he  was  created  an  Irish 
peer.  His  lordship  lately  published  a  translation  of 
the  first  Canto  of  Bicciardetto,  a  romantic,  satirical 
Italian  poem,  by  Fortiguerri. 

8. — INVENTION   OP  THE  GROSS. 

The  Romish  church  celebrates  this  day  as  a  festt-r 
val,  to  commemorate  the  invention  or  finding  of  a 
wooden  cross,  supposed  to  be  the  true  one,  by 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great. — ^An 
interesting  description  of  Calvary,  where  oiir  Saviout 
was  nailed  to  ttie  cross,  from  the  pen  of  a.  tnodetn 
traveller^  will  be  found  in  our  last  volume,  p.  ISO. 

6. — JOHN    EVANGELIST,   A.  P.  L. 

John  the  Evangelist,  so  called  from  the  Gre^ 
termE^dyyihPC,  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings^  was 
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a  Gftlilean  by  birth,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome, 
(ho  younger  brother  of  James,  but  not  of  him  that 
was  surnamed  the  Just,^  and  who  was  the  brother  of 
bur  Lord .  His  brother  James  and  he  w^xe  surnamed 
by  Jesus,  the  S^ns  of  Thunder,  meaning  the  principal 
ministers  of  the  gospel^  and  John  was  more  endeared 
to  him  than  any  of  his  disciples.  He  was  cott* 
demned  to  be  thrown  into  a  cask  of  burning  oiI> 
Ante  Port.  Lat.,  before  the  gate  of  Latina;  hence  the 
letters  added  to  his  name.  He  liyed  to  tile  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  died  about  ninety  years  of  age. — ^For  a 
curious  ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  St.  John's 
visit  to  Ephesus,  with  a  beautiful  poetical  illustra- 
tion, see  our  last  volume,  pp,  123-124, 

*10.  1801.— RICHARD   GALL   DIED,   MT.  25, 

,A  very  ingenious  Scottish  poet.  Afler  having 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business 
with  Mr.  David  Ramsay,  then  proprietor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Couraut,  he  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  Mr.  Ramsay's  travelling  clerk,  in  which  em- 
ployment he  continued  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  The  leisure  afforded  by  this  change,  with 
the  correspondence  of  Burns  ana  Macneill,  and  the 
pordial  friendship  of  Campbell,  in  the  same  house 
with  whom  he  lived,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
press  ^The  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  increased  and  were 
gradually  maturing  the  poetical  powers  he  had  ex* 
hibited.  Dr.  Murray,  a  man  of  great  philological 
erudition,  and  a  short  time  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  Edinburgh,  was  also  his  sincere  friend 
and  daily  associate ;  and  he  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  career  of  lasting  fame  and  honour,  when 
a  fatal  illness  seized  him,  ^ind  he  died  under  its 
influence.  Jxl  1819,  a  very  handsome  edition  of  his 
poems  and  songs  was  published  by  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  with  notes,  and  a  most  interesting  Memoir 
^  Mf.  Gall  by  the  ]^legant  author  of  '  Contem^a- 
pm-  and  other  Poems/  &c.  .Maiiy  of  Mr.  Gall's 
songs  have  been  set  to  music,  and  nave  obtained  a 
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very  iattennfr  share  of  popularity.  Their  titik  to 
that  difltiinction  ^1  be  admitted  by  all  who  han^e 
any  taste  for  melody  of  verse^  elegant  simptimty,  and 
natural  sentiinent.  The  '  Farewell  to  A3^IiJre/  long 
admired  as  tike  production  of  Bums>  is  now  asi3er- 
tauied  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  GaH« 
As  a  qiecimen  of  his  powers  in  song  writings  tfie 
following  Ultle  piece  is  selected  at  random  :— 

LocHiB  Brass. 
O  Mither,  spare  tby  cruel  wrath, 

Itmakes  my  heart sae  sadly  sair ; 
Nor  think  that  absence  can  remove 

My  heftit  love  for  Willie  fair. 
Retnmvri'me  to  Lochie  Braes, 

To  peaeefa*  haouts  again  return  f 
On  Lochie  Braes  Love's  ardent  flame 

Fhst  made  my  heart  in  anguish  bom. 

The  tear  aye  trembles  in  ray  e'e. 

The  bursting  sigh  aft  bids  it  &', 
Sin' thou  frae  faithfu' Willie's  arms 

Has  banished  me  sae  far  awa. 
Think  o'  the  pangs,  vrert  thou  bereft 

O'  the  sweet  baimie  on  thy  knee ; 
Then  O  forbear— forbear  to  part-*- 

Oy  dinna  part  my  love  an'  me  I 

*11.  1821.--'MARGHIONESS  OP  WORCESTER  DIED. 

The  time  was  so  short  between  her  illness  and  her 
death,  that  the  artificial  flowers  were  suffered  to  re- 
main in  her  hair; 

Those  roses  glitt'ring  o*er  her  pallid  brow,  » 

Why  shine  they  full  of  life  and  freshness  now, 

When  she,  their  lovely  wearer,  sinks  in  death, 

And  ev'ry  sigh  but  seems  her  parting  breath  ? 

Alas,  false  wreaths !  had  yon  light  tendrils  been, 

Sadi  as  in  snmmer'a  brightening  bow'rs  are  se^n. 

Mournful  would  droop  each  trivial  leaf  and  flovrV,  - 

And  die  with  her  they  graced  in  life's  gay  hour. 

Nor  like  these  fair  companions  of  htr  doom. 

As  radiant  grace  her  revels  and  her  tomb.  R.  h,^ 

19.— SAINT  DUNSTAN. 

finnstan  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester 
by  King  Edgar ;  he  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don/and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    He  died  ip 
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9B8>  in  the  gUty-foarth  year  of  his;  age^  and  in  the 
tiiwty*se¥enth  of  his  .arohiepiscopal  dignity.  His 
mqiacles  are  too.  commonly  known  to  be  repeated. 

.  *22.  1784.— THE  BARIi  OF  MORNIN6TON  DIE0^ 

■Fattier  of  the  Duke  of  Welfington  and.  the  pie;* 
sent  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Ue  was  one  of  the  mort 
ociebrated  glee  composers  of  his  time;  and  for-  se* 
veral  of  his  compositions  he  gained  the  prizes  giv^n 
by  the  Glee  Club.  He  was  ^o  eminent  as  a  per- 
former on  the  yiolin ;  and  the  service  in  Dublin  ca- 
thedral commences  every  morning  with  an  anthem 
of  his  composition. 

23.— ROGATION   SUNDAY. 

This  day  takes  its  name  from  the  Latin  term  rogare, 
to  ask ;  because,  on  the  three  subsequent  days,  sup^ 
plications  were  appointed  by  Mamertus,  Bishop  of 
Vienna,  in  the  year  469,  to  be  oflEered  up  with  fast- 
ing to  God,  to  avert  some  particular  calamities  that 
threatened  his  diocese. 

26. — AUGUSTIN,  or  AUSTIN. 

This  English  apostle,  as  he  is  termed,  was  commis- 
sioned by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  convert  the 
Saxons.  He  was  created  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  566,  and  died  about  the  year  610. — See  a  fuller 
account  of  him  in  T.  T.  for  1815,  p.  174. 

27. — ASCENSION    DAY. 

From  the  earliest  times,  this  day  was  set  apart  to 
commemorate  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven : 
all  processions  on  this  and  the  preceding  rogation 
days  were  abolished  at  the  Reformation. — For  a 
description  of  the  present  state  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  whence  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven, 
see  our  last  volume,  p.  126. 

27. — VENERABLE  BEDS. 

^ede  was  bom  at  Yarrow  in  Northumberland,  in 
673.  His  grand  work  is  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
pf  the  Saxons.  Bede  has  obtained  the  title  of  Fene- 
rabh,  for  his  profound  learning  and  unaffected  piety. 
— See  two  beautiful  illustrative  Sonnets,  by  Mr., 
tVordsworth,  in  our  last  volume,  p.  180. 
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•28.1646.— CARDINAL  BBATON  ASSASSINATED, 

In  tjie  castle  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  ioifliediitte  cause 
of  tMs  murder  was  his  severity  to  the  Reformers,  and 
particularly  the  barbarous  and  iUegal  execution  of 
the  famous  George  Wishart,  a  pioos  and  popular 
preacher,  whom  the  car^nal  condemned  to  the  iames 
aHve  for  heresy;  and  he  exidtingly  beheld,  from  his 
owfi  window,  the  dismal  spectacle  of  Wishart's  suffer- 
ings  and  death.  Mr.  Tennant^  author  of  '  Anstn 
Vwr/  &c.  has  made  this  ecclemstieal  despot,  his 
contemporaries,  and  times,  the  ground-work  of  a 
beautifal  drama,  just  published.  The  whole  is  exe- 
cuted with  so  decidedly  powerful  a  hand,  that  we  feel 
tauch  difficulty  in  selecting  aspecimen.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  Act  ii.  Scene  iv;  A  Garden  near  the 
Cathedral:— 

Enter  Bsatricb  Stbaiio. 
I*ve  wen  my  motber  to  ber  eooch  to  rett. 
And  I  have  said  my  evening  prayers  with  her ; 
And  now  I  seek  this  flowery  solitude 
To  Mitertatn  my  desolated  mind 
With  moonlight,  and  the  garden*s  silent  soenea. 
How  beantiAil,  above  the  sea,  the  Moon 
Has  lighted  np  her  sky— adorning  toreb 
Dimming  th'  abashed  stan,  and  paving  all 
The  biQr's  expansion,  as  with  twinkling  sheets 
Of  silver  fluent  on  the  fluttering  wave! 
Nearer,  the  hillocks,  valleys,  rocks  and  shores,  * 
Flame  ont  in  nif^t's  best  glory ;  and  the  spires 
And  upper  gamistied  roofs  and  phniaeles 
Of  yon  Cathedral,  gleam  and  tower  on  high. 
As  if  exulting  to  give  back  tlie  Moon 
Her  image,  and  requite  her  with  a  sight 
Of  her  own  glory,  flung  amended  back 
By  roofs  the  br^test  ^t  she  sees  on  earth. 
The  garden,  too,  is  prond,  and  plomes  herself 
On  her  fiur  early  flowevs,  which  she  expands 
Full  to  the  Moon,  as  bragging  how  her  brother 
Has  bndKed  her  out,  though  slie  regrets  not  now 
His  absence  in  his  sister's  sweeter  beams. 
Wekxnne,  sweet  light  I  and  with  thea  welcome  too 
Thon^ts  of  divinely  soothing  melancholy. 
That  slide,  as  if  by  stealth,  into  the  soul, 
And  ilU  it  with  a  stilnest  calm  as  thine  f 
The  day,  with  all  its  flashy  glaring  light, 
Its  brawl  of  buHness,  shouts,  and  din  of  wheels, 
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Is  well  away,  and  buried  Id  the  sea : 
To  me,  and  to  the  sorrowfol  of  heart, 
And  td  the  pion  sainl ,  and  to  the  lover, 
This  lonely  honr  comes  on  more  peaee-fiving. 
And  more  accordant  to  their  mufefal  mood; 
For  I  have  been  in  sorrow  ail  the  day. 
And,  having  wiped  ray  tears,  now  forth  repair 
To  feed  with  thoughts  my  meditative  heart. 

29, — KING  CHARLES  II  RESTORED- 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  II  was  prcf- 
claimed  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
tiironghont  his  dominions,  with  great  joy  and  univer- 
sal acclamations.— See  T.  T.  for  1815,  p.  176;  for 
1820,  p.  137;  and  for  1821,  pp.  108-110. 

l^is  day  is  still  celebrated  in  some  jjarts  of  Eng- 
land with  considerable  '  pomp  and  circumstance,* 
gaiety  and  splendour.  At  Shrewsbury,  the  different 
trading  companies,  with  appropriate  emblems,  march 
in  procession,  and  finish  the  day  with  a  f^te  cham- 
petre.  In  the  year  1821  (thanks  to  the  good  sense 
and  good  taste  of  the  people  of  Worcester),  the  ob- 
servance of  this  festival  was  revived  with  great  spirit. 

MAY  — 1823. — DON  JUAN  LLORENTE  DIED. 

This  noble  Spaniard,  the  historian  of  his  country 
and  her  institutions,  was  among  the  first  dignitaries  of 
the  church  of  Spain;  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
temptations  of  a  corrupt  court,  where  his  talents  and 
his  learning  had  obtained  him  a  considerable  degree 
of  favour  and  influence,  he  was  an  ornament,  by  the 
correctness  and  decorum  of  his  manners.  A  long  list 
of  his  works  might  be  given;  but  as  they  are  little 
known  in  this  country,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
his  '  Complete  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
from  the  period  of  its  (establishment  by  Ferdinand  V 
to  the  present  time,  from  the  most  authentic  docu- 
ments,' translated  into  English  in  1817.  In  this  work, 
the  energy  of  his  genius,  bursting  the  fetters  then 
imposed  by  the  Inquisition  on  tt^  intellect  of  his 
countrymen,  broke  out  on  every  side  in  power,  and 
seized  at  once  on  all  the  strong  holds  of  priestly 
domination. ,  He  dissipated  the  darkness  which  for 
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centuries  had  covered  the  Inquisition;  and  he  diU* 
closed  to  the  public  eje  the  Ml  defonnity  of  that; 
horrid  tribunal. 

The  Inquisition  was  instituted  by  Pope  Inuo*. 
cent  III^  about  the  year  1200.  Its  first  efforts  were 
directed  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  South  of  France; 
and  in  no  long  time  it  found  its  way  into  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  (Britain,  excepted)^  where  Popery 
was  (he  dominant  religion.  The  most  active  and 
celebrated  of  these  tribimals  was  the  Spanish  iNqvi^ 
8ITI0K,  which,  by  an  imaccountable  perversion  oi 
lahgiuage^  has  been  termed  the  Holy  Office.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  Spain  about  the  year  1231^  and 
was  sufficiently  active  and  intolerant  in  that  country 
tintil  1481,  when  Ferdinand  V  and  Pope  Sixtus  IV 
established  what  is  called  the  modem  Inquisitio^i 
under  the  direction  of  Inquisitors-General^  with  a 
bostof  subordinate  officers.  .  ,    , 

emmtiKbheqftJte  Nttmier  ^/&e  Vict  his  ^<A«Iiiqirtti«;i#N««  Stikmi 
under /ortjfKfive  htgrndton-Generai^  between  1481  and  1820. 

Condemnedto 
Burm  Bumtin  ihtOailUt, 
ARve!      I0gy.        vr  to  Im- 


a«i  &  1498.  '^j:,*^^^^i^^x.!:}'o^  «^  «'^" 

t4ftB--l$07.VBilerthatofDe2a ^..      2^99  SS^  &ifi52 

1507 -« 1517,  under  that  of  the Gardiaa]  del    «  «•.  poao  ah  nxt^ 

I5n--168l,  under   t3iat  of  Ailrian  de\   .^^  ^^  g,  0^ 

JriopenciOM*  ••••••»»••  ••••.•••  J      '  ' 

1521*.  15S«^  (an  Interi»gmun) ...... .,..««•         SU  lid  4,481. 

1532-  15S8,  under  the  Inquisitor-gene  -  V  ^^  .^^  ^  .^^ 

ralship  of  Manpique....^..  J   ^*^  ^***^  *  *»*^ 

ISdS— tS45,  under  that  of  Tabera 840  42Q  6»520 

1546  —  1556,  under  that  of  Loaisa,  andl 

during   the  reign  of  the  f  1,320  660  6,600 

Emperor  Chades  V •  j 

lSd6  — 1597,dnriagthei«ignofPhilipn.      5,990  1,845  18,450 

1597—  1621,  during  that  of  Philip  UL^..       1,840  692  10,716 

1621  — 1665,  during  that  of  PhHip  IT.  ...      2,852  1,428  14,080 

1665  — 1700,  during  that  of  Charles  U. ...      1,682  540  6,»1« 

1700—1746,  under  that  of  Phitip  V. , 1,600  760  '  9,l2o 

t746^  1759,  under  that  of  Ferdinand  VL           10  5  ITO 

1759  — 1788,  under  that  of  CharleglU...              4  0  .     ^ 

1788  — 1808,  under  that  of  Charles  IV. ... 0  1^    ^ 

Total....-,^     94,650  18,049  288,214 
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The  sum  totals  iherefocey  of  tiie  Tictims  of  the  In- 
q]aisiti<m  in  Spain^  b^ween  1481  and  1808j  funonnts 
to  tiiree  hurmred  and  forty  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one^  exclusive  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  wMo  have  been  imprisoned,  con- 
demned to  the  gidlies^  or  exiled  from  Spain  tinder  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  vll»  the  present  imbecile  sove- 
reign of  that  unhappy  eoontry.  What  eruelties  may 
not  be  expected,  should  despotism  ultimately  be  re- 
established there?  For,  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  torture  of  the  most  horrid  kind  forms  a  part  of 
flie  regular  system  of  the  Holy  Office.  If  to  the 
condemnations  ^rMch  have  taken  place  in  the  Penin- 
sula, during  the  period  above  noticed^  we  add  those 
of  other  countries  subject  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition^, 
as  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Flanders,  the  Canary  Islands, 
South  America,  the  Indies,,  the  number  of  victims 
condemned  by  this  tribunal  w^ould  be  truly  appalling. 
Not  only  has  the  Inquisition  decimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Spam  by  ifei  auiifs-'da^fe  (or  acts  of  faitl^ ,  but 
it  has  also  considerably  reduced  that  population  bv 
the  civil  waxaand  commotions  which  it  has  provoked, 
and  especially  by  procrnring  the  expulsion  of  tile.  Jews 
and  Moors  from  that  country.  More  than  fivb 
MILLIONS  of  inhabitants  have  disappeared  from 
Spain  since  the  Holy  Office  has  exercised  its  terrible 
ministry. 

In  MAY  1834. 

Came,  boimteoin  Mat  !  in  MnHs  of  tiiy  raig^t, 
Lead  brUki^  on  the  mirtb-infiisiDg  hours. 

All  .recent  irom  the  bosom  of  delight. 
With  nectar  nortared,  and  involved  in  flowlv. 

Solar  Phbnombna. 

Thb  Sun  enters  Gemini  at  26  m.  after  A  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  this  month;  and  he  rises  and 
sets  as  described  in  Ihe  following 
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TABL5E 

Of  the  Sun*s  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  fifth  Day. 

May  1st,   Sun  rises  37  m.  after  4.  Sets  at  23  m.  past  7 

eth,  ,... 89  4.  31  7 

lltb,  ^    21  4.  ^.......  39  7 

16th,  13  4. 47  ,.......•  7 

21st,  6  4.  54  7 

aeth, 0 4.  0 8 

3ist,  •••»•••••>••  d4  •••••••••  3t  •••••••••     V  •••••••••  0 

Equation  of  Time. 

One  of  the  readiest  means  of  regulating  a  clocks 
where  a  good  sun-dial  can  be  consulted,  is  to  sub^ 
tract  the  quantities  in  the  following  Table,  or  those 
found  for  the  intermediate  days,  from  the  hoar  indi- 
cated by  the  dial,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  time 
which  snould  be  shown  by  the  clock  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  fifth  Day. 

m.  9,    < 
Saturday , May  1st,  from  the  time  by  the  dial  subtract  3      5 

Thursday,....    6th, 3  86 

Tuesday 11th, 3  53 

Sunday,  ...    16th,  • 3  50 

Friday, 21st, 3  45 

Wednesday,  26th, 3  20 

Monday, ...  3l8t, 2  4^ 

Lunar  Phenomena. 
Phases  of  the  Moon. 

First  Quarter,    6th  day,  at  15  m.  after  4  in  the  morning 

Full  Moon, ...  13th  84 2  

Last  Quarter,  20th  37 0  midnight 

New  Moon, ...  28th  3  3  in  the  afternoon 

Moon's  Passage  over  the  Meridian. 
From  the  transits  of  the  Moon  over  the  first  meri-^ 
dian  this  month,  the  following  have  been  Selected  as 
affording  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation, should  the  weather  be  clear  at  tho3e^ 
times. 

May  5th,  at  54  after    5  in  the  evening 

6th,  ...  46 6  i 

7th,  ...  36  7  
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May  8tb,  ,.«  25  .,.«••  .  8  in  the  evening 

9th,- ...  15  9  

10th,  ...    5  10  at  night 

lUhf  •••  56  ..••..  10  ...........  ... 

.      12th,  ...  50  ......  11  

18th,  ....  11  ..•••.    4  in  the  morning 

19th,  ...57  4 

20th,  ...  40  5 

21st,  ...  21  6 

22d,    ...    2 7  

23d,    ...  43  7  

Phbnombna  Planetarum. 

Phases  of  Venus. 

The  proportions  of  the  bright  and  daxl^  phases  of  this 

planet>  at  the  commencement  of  this  months  are,  viz. 

i;r.«  !«♦  1  Illuminated  part  1 1*09475 
*l»y  »"» /Dark  part  0-90525 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter* s  Satellites. 
JTapiter  now  approaches  sb  near  the  Sun  as  to  ren- 
der the  eclipses  of  most  of  his  satellites  altogether 
invisible.  The  only  two  that  can  be  seen  this  month 
are  one  of  the  second,  and  another  of  the  third. 
The  former  will  be  an  emersion  at  36m.  18s.  after  10 
in  the  evening  of  the  6th ;  the  latter  will  be  an  immer- 
sion at  18  m.  51  s.  past  9  in  the  evening  of  the  27th. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Transits  and  Meridional  Altitudes  of  the 
Planets. 
.  1st  7th  13th       19th      25th 

TRANSITS. 

h»    171*  h,  m,  h,  fn»  A*  yn.  A.  m. 

Mercury     1  14  q/lf.  1  26  1  27  1  17  0  53 

Venns      10  81  mor,  10  35  10  40  10  44  10  49 

Mars          9    1  even.  8  44  8  21  8    0  7  40 

Jupiter       Z  61  aft.  3  ^8  3  20  3     1  2  42 

Satm       0  5Qaft.  0  39  0  18  II  58mor.11  30 

O.  SiduB    4S5iiu»r.  4    8  3  46  8  18  3    1 

MERIDIONAL   ALTITUSES. 

Mercury  60051'  62040'  63©  0'  62036*  61©  8' 

Venus   43  56  46  32  49  3  51  45  54  6 

Mars    42  17  42  5  41  44  41  12  44  33 

Jupiter   61  55  61  52  61  48  61  43  61  38 

Saturn   54  44  55  55  56  7  56  17  56  28 

G.  Sidus  15  33  15  32  15  31  15  30  15  29 

N 
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Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Planets  and  Stars. 

May  3d,  with  Jupiter  .4..... at    Om.  after  11  in  the  morning 

4thj  •...  ^iaOemini  ••..  ^0 — .    2 

17th, G.  Sidus. 0  ...» 7.^ 

Slsty  «••••«  Jupiter ••••••  •«••..  0  ••••«•»•••    3  «•■•••••••••••••••• 

dlsty  ••....  ^  in  Gemini....     0  .g...    9  ..••• 

Mars  will  be  stationary  dn  the  dth  of  ibis  month. 
Mercury  will  attain  his  greatest  elongation  on  the 
10th,  and  be  stationary  on  the  28d.  Satam  will 
likewise  be  in  conjunction  at  half  past  7  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th.  The  other  astronomical  pheno- 
mena will  be  less  easy  of  observation  than  those  al- 
ready recorded. 

On  the  balmy  evenings  of  this  monfli,  when  a 
thousand  odours  perfume  the  air,  and  every  grove  is 
rendered  vocal  by  its  feathery  tenants,  scarcely  any 
scene  is  niore  sublime  than  the  Moon  rising'  in  al| 
her  silent  majesty.  If  any  circumstances  have  a 
fendency  to  soothe  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  tUe 
world,  it  is  such  a  scene  as  this — at  a  distance  from 
the  busy  haunts  of  men — surrounded  by  all  that  is 
young  and  delicate,  soft  and  lovely,  mild  and  cheer- 
ing, in  the  Vernal  Season. 

Rising  <^  the  Moon. 

The  Moon  is  rising ;  silence  reigns 
Upon  the  hills,  and  o'er  the  plains : 
The  rivei^s  rush  alone  is  heard, 
Ormstling  wing  of  sighted  bird* 

Serenely  through  the  forest  bbughs 

The  pore  effulgence  softly  glows. 

And  shadows  out  the  leaflets  there,  .  , , 

Unmoved  amid  the  silent  air. 

The  wild-briar  bosh,  in  silver  flower. 

The  hawthorn  tree,  the  lover's  bower. 

Unite  their  perfume  exquisite 

With  the  yellow  broom,  so  wild  and  sweet.  « ■ 

So  cloudless  is  the  sky  above,  .' 

So  freshly  fair  the  leaJfy  grove. 

So  green  the  sward,  where  daisies  pied, 

Apd  cowslips  blossom  side  by  side. 
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How  fall  of  harmony  and  grace ! 
,    What  caontlessjoyQ  doth  she  bequeath 
To  tftl  that  live,  and  move,  and  breathe ! 

Where  is  the  monrner  ?  Here  his  mind 
Serenity-  and  peace  nay  find ; 
Where  is  tbe  wanderer  ?  lliis  the  road 
Backward  to  happiness  and  Goo ! 

BlackioQod^s  Miigiaine^ 

Influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Weather. 

In  a  climate  like  ours^  whose  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic is  the  frequent  changes  to  which  it  is 
subject,  it  is  natural  that  the  cause  of  these  changes 
ahpidd  b^ome  a  topic  of  repeated  aund  anions 
isquiKy.  This  has,  consequently>  often  occupied 
the  attention  both  of  the  learned  and  the  un^ 
learned,  ko  various  land  apparently  unconnected 
aire. these  changes,  ihat  little  has  yet  been  accokn* 
plishsd,  even  by  way  of  approximation  to  the  object 
9i.  the  inquiry.  We  remeknber  to  havB  secto,  some 
jreais  ago,  certain  rules  by  which  the  change  erf 
tibe  weaUier  were  to  be  inferred  from  those  of  the 
Moon.  They  were  ascribed,  but,  we  beliteve,  with- 
out the. least  shadow  of  truth,  to  the  late  Sir  William 
HersoheL  The  sid)ject  has  lately  been  once  more 
renewed;  and  we  shall  insert  the  following  observa" 
fions  al^  among  the  best  we  have  seto. 

A  correspondedt.in  a  late  number  of  the  '  London 
Journal  of  Arts  iand  Soiences,'  who  appears  ad^ 
verse  to  tixe  general  opinien  respecting  the  Moon's 
influence  on  our  atmosphere,  among  other  xemarks> 
observes:— 

^  An  opinion  prevails  among  people  of  the  best  in- 
formation, that  at  the  change  of  thie  Jt^bn  changes 
of  Hie  weather  are  to  be  es:pe<^ted.  I  caiinot  suppose 
tbatyintikeseetiMghtened.day^,  any  thing  like  astrelo-^ 
gical  influence  is  adinitted,  buttp^-esume  that,  as  the 
Moon  is  known  to  exert  a  gravitating  power  on  the 
waters  of.  the  oc^an,  and  &ereby  .pr4>^bcelidds'on 
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oar  ^ores^  it  is  supposed  tkat  similar  laws  affect  thci  • 
atmosphere,  and  cause  the  changes  of  wet  and  dty^ 
Presuming  that  this  were  the  case  (whigh,  howevefs 
I  WOOL  not  intending  to  admit)^  tibose  effects  arisii^, 
from  the  gravitating  influence  of  the  Moon  would  be' 
T^fular,  and  wet  and  dry  would  succeed  each  other 
with  the  same  certainty  that  we  experience  the 
changes  of  day  and  night.  The  opinion,  however^ 
which  I  am  combating,  and  on  which  I  really  solicit, 
information,  is  so  generally  believed  by  all  clasaes^ 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  nearly  as  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate the  notion  as  to  implant  a  new  theological  creed* 
I  shall,  therefore,  propose  this  simple  question: 
What  philosophical  reason  can  be  given  that  changes 
in  the  weather  should  take  place  at  the  times  l|tfut 
the  Moon  ghakges,  in  preference  to  any  other  per 
riods  daring  her  monthlf^revolution  ? 

*  We  know  not  whether  any  theory  we  can  offer  by 
way  of  explanation  of  these  phenomena/  may  be 
saffieiently  philosophical  for  this  gentleman's  view 
of  the  question;  for  we  confess  there  is  no  ordinary 
difficulty  in  framing  any  hypothesis  which  shall  not 
be  liable  to  some  objection,  or  subject  to  .a  charge 
of  ^npirical  speculation.  We  shall,  therefore,  subr 
mit  a  few  observations,  without  flattering  ourselves 
wi&  the  idea  of  their  cotitaining  any  absolute  novel^ 
of  opinion,  or  at  all  setting  the  matter  at  rest;  an^ 
at  the  saine  time,  pres^it  our  readers  with  a  Mete- 
ORObOGiGAL  vTable,  which  we  have,  been  in.  th^ 
habit  of  referring  to,  in  conjunction  with  the  barq* 
meter  and  hygrometer,  for  several  years  past,  as  an 
amusing,  if  not  a  valuable  index  to  the  weather.,  .y 
.  '  With  regard  to  assigning  a  primary  .cause  that 
shall  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  utmost 
vicissitudes  in  meteorology,  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  referring  it  to.  attraction.  In  the  .first  place,  .  tQ 
that  of  the  Moon;  secondly,  that  of  the. Son  an4 
Moon  combined. 
.    ^  If  the  Moon's  attraction  be  sufficient  to  produqie 
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ttie  tides  (of  whjqb  fact  no  one^  we  prefimme,  can  en^ 
lertcuii  any  doubt^  afta*  remarking  the  Hilifonaity  witti 
wliich  tb6  time  of  high  water  succeeds  the  Hoon'a 
pai^sage  of  the  meridian),  why  should  its  attraction: 
not  have  a  proportional  influence  on  the  atmo^here  I 
—^a  fluid  whose  particles  hate  infinitely  greater  ino- 
bility  than  those  of  water.  When  the  Sun  and  Mocsi 
are  in  conjunction,  or  rather  about  thirty  hours  after 
the  time  of  new  Moon,  we  invariably  notice  the 
highest  spilng-tides:  And  antilogy  iully  ju^ifies  us 
in  believing  there  must  be  a  correspondent,  though 
much  greater  influence  exercised  on  our  atmosphere, 
in  proportion  to  1}v6  relative  density  of  the  two  fluids. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  Moon's  at- 
traction should  necessarily  and  at  all  times  produce 
a  decided  change  in  the  weather,  either  from  wet  to 
dry,  or  vice  versd,  as  that%ill  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  season  of  the  year,  the  prevailing 
^nd  at  the  time,  and  the  quarter  of  the  terrestried 
Beiaisphere  at  whic^h  the  c6njunction  takes  place. 
The  latter  is,  in  our  view  of  the  question,  by  far  the 
most  important  point  deserving  notice,  and  may  b* 
(considered  as  a  sort  of  key  to  the  data  on  which  the 
Table  to  be  given  in  our  Occurrences  for  July  was 
t<)hstroeted,  and  on  which  any  deductions  must  rest, 
1^  framing  a,  general  tAble  of  the  weather  with  any 
probability  of  correctness.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
will  suppose  the  new  Moon  happens  at  3  ^.m.,  when 
the  Sun  and  Moon  are  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  heavens. 
The  conjoint  influence  of  these  bodies  will  in  this  case 
operate  vertically  on  that  part  of  our  atmosphere 
which  is  superincumbent  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  point  will,  of  course,  vary  as  t6  N.  or  S.  lati- 
tude, uciord&ig  to  the  Sun's  declination  at  the  tiftie* 
The  attraction  of  the  Moon,  therefore,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  the  Sun,  iviil  not  only  have  the  ef- 
fect of  accumulating  the  atmospheric  air  in  that 
point,  but  such  air  will  be  ^heated  much  above  the 
average  temperature  by  being  brbughl  tinder  the  ver^ 
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tical  rays  of  the  Sxm,  and  will^  in  coamqaenoe,  bsLy» 
its  capacity  for  holding  water  in  solution  greaUy  iiv* 
creased  thereby;  the  capacity  of  atmospheric  air  fiNi 
aqueous  vapour  being  pretty  nearly  in  the  ratioof  ifis 
temperature^  while  it  can  obtain  an  unlimited  supply , 
as  in  the  case  here  stated/ 

[To  be  continued.] 

Cfte  Jtaturalfefs  Biai:? 

Far  MAY  1824.  : 

The  seasons 
lie  aM  confused ;  and^  by  the  heavens  neglect^ 
Forget  themselves;  blind  Winter  meets  the  Sdhomer 
In  his  mid-way,  and,  seeing  not  bis  livery, 
Has  driven  him  headlong  back ;  and  the  new  damps  ^ 

With  flaggy  wings  6y  heavily  about, . 
Scattering  their  gestileiMfel  colds  and  rheuns 
Thronjgh  all  the  lazy  air.  ]>ryd£^*  ^ 

Cold  windaand  blights  are  often  felt  with  us  in  the 
early  days  of  May,  a  circumstance  our  northern 
bards,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  too  apt  to  over- 
look in  their  glowing  and  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
this  favourite  month.  Milton,  however,  notices  ike 
'  frost  to  flowers  what  time  the  whitetiiom  blo^vs ;'  and 
Shakspeare,  in  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  has 
a  beautiful  passage  to  the  same  effect;  though  be 
fancifully  atMbutes  the  season's  rigour  to  the  quarrels 
of  Oberon  and  Titania : — Therefore,  says  he. 

The  hoary-headed  frost 
Fulls  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose. 

Certain  it  is,  that  in  our  Northern  climate  ttiat  lovely 
flower  waits  the  full  strength  of  the  year,  and  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  Spring  of  Thomson's  Seasons ;  and 
but  too  often  may  we  say  with  the  bard  of  Avon, 

Rongh  winds  do  shake  the  darling  bods  of  Hay, 
And  Summer^  lease  bath  all  too  short  a  date* 

With  us,  the  beauties  of  this  month  are  rather  those 
of  infancy  and  promise ;  but  there  is  a  gladness  and 
hope  about  it  which  marvellously  deligbto;  and  our 
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bfeafts  overflow  with  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Seasons^ 
who  thus  from  silence  and  solitude  '  renews  the  face 
of  the  earth/  Sometimes^  indeed^  we  can  join  our 
SttffoUc  poet^  and  exclaim^ 

DeliglitfalMay! 
Dispensing,  ere  she  bidadiea, 
More  genial  airs  and  skies  more  gay. 

Than  wakened  April's  changeful  hne.  b..bahtoii. 

To  Spring^  which  may  now  be  said  to  lavish  all 
its  beauties  on  the  admirer  of  Nature^  we  have  offered 
many  tributes ;  and  our  last  year's  Diary  (pp.  142, 143) 
contains  some  poetical  gems  which  will  not  suffer  by 
repeated  examination  :  of  the  many  Parnassian. 
Flowers,  which,  collected  into  monthly  bouquets,  dis- 
perse -their  fugitive  odours,  and  are  then  doomed  to 
a  cheerless  oblivion,  we  select  one  of  great  beauty, 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  th#  other  specimens  in  our 
calendar  of  Flora. 

T%e  Voice  of  Sipring. 
.  ,  I  come,  I  come,  ye  have  called  me  long ; 

I  come  o'er  the  mountains'  with  light  and  song ! 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  eaitfa, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birtli, 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass. 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  Sonth  and  the  chesnnt  flowers, 
, , '  By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest  bowers, 

And  the  antieut  groves,  and  the  fallen  lanes, 
Are  veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains; 
«^But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  honr  of  bloom. 
To  speak  of  the  rain  on  the  tomb. 

I  have  pass'd  o*er  the  hills  nf  tlie  stormy  north, 
And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tasseb  forth ; 
.  .  The  fisher  is  oat  on  the  sunny  sea, 
And  the  reindeer  bounds  thro*  the  pasture  free ; 
And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green. 
And  the  moss  looks  bright  where  my  step  has  been. 

I  have  sent  tliro^  the  wood-paths  a  gentle  sigh. 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  sky. 
From  the  night  bird's  lay  thro'  tlie  utarry  time. 
In  the  graves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime. 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes, 
When  tbe  dark  fit  boagli  with  verdure  breaks. 
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fVoip  tbe  9tre<i|qs  tflid  fbiints  I  have  loosed  the  diAiOy 
Tbej  9Te  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main ; 
Hiey  are  flashing  down  from  the  inountain*brows, 
They  are  Oinging  spray  on  the  forest  bonghs ; 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caves. 
And  the  ekcth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves. 
Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness,  come ! 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  yoar  home ; 
Ye  of  the  rose-cheek  and  dew-bright  eye, 
And  the  bomiding  fi^tstep,  tQfmeet  me-fly ; 
With  the  lyre  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine — -I  may  not  stay. 

New  M&nthly  Magasdne^ 

The  latest  species  of  the  summer  birds  of  passage 
arrive  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Among  these 
are  the  goatsueker,  or  fern-owl  (caprimulgus  Euro^ 
p<BUs),  the  spotted  fly-catcher  (nmscicapa  grisolaj, 
^d  the  sedge-bird  (motacilla  salicariaj.  In  this  and 
the  following  month,  liie  dotterel  is  in  season.  Birds 
are  now  occupied  in  building  their  nests  or  laying 
iheir  eggs.  The  parental  care  of  birds  at  this  period, 
in  hatching  and  rearing  their  young,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired.  How  patiently  the  hen  bird  sits 
upon  her  nest ;  and  that  too,  as  Dr.  Paley  remarks, '  at 
a  season  when  every  thing  invites  her  abroad ;  herself 
Relighting  in  motion,  made  for  motion,  all  whose  mo- 
tions are  so  easy  and  so  free/ — '  For  my  part,'  he  adds, 
•  I  never  see  her  in  that  situation,  but  I  recognize  an  in- 
visible hand  detaining  the  contented  bird  from  its  fields 
and  groves,  for  a  purpose  most  worthy  the  sacrifice, 
the  most  important  and  beneficial.''  Harvey  tells  us 
he  has  found  the  female  wasted  to  skin  and  bone  by 
sitting  on  her  eggs.— See  our  last  volume,  p.  1^. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  month,  the  lily  of 
the  valley  (convallaria  maialis)  opens  *  her  snowy 
bells :'  fair,  modest  flower. 

She  nor  affects 
The  pablic  walk,  nor  gaze  of  mid-day  sun. 
She  to  no  state  nor  dignity  aspires, 
But  silent  and  alone  puts  on  her  suit, 
And  sheda  her  lasting  perfume,  bnt  for  which 
We  biid  not  known  there  was  9^  tiling  so  sweet 
Hid  in  tlie  gloomy  shade. 
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The  flowers  of  the  chesnnt  tree  (fagm  castaneaj  now 
begin  to  open ;  the  tulip  tree  (liriodendron  tuUpferaJ 
has  its  leaves  quite  out,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Scotch 
fir>  the  honeysuckle,  the  beech,  and  the  oak>  are  in 
fall  bloom.  The  hawthorn  (white  and  pint)  is 
nsoally  in  blossom  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
month.  Ronsard^  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  has 
some  pretty  lines  to  the  hawthorn,  which  are  thus 
rendered  by  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  Xondon  Maga-- 
zine  for  June  1822 : — 

To  the  Hawthorn. 
Fair  Hawthorn  floweriiig, 
With  green  shade  bowering 
'*  Along  this  lovely  shore; 

To  thy  foot  around 
With  his  long  arms  wound 
A  wild  vine  has  mantled  thee  o'er. 

In  armies  twain, 

Red  ants  have  ta'en 
Their  fortress  beneath  thy  stock: -'    •  ' 

And,  in  clefts  of  thy  trunk, 

Tiny  bees  have  snnk 
A  ceil  where  their  honey  they  fock. 

In  merry  spring-tide, 
*  When  to  woo  his  bride 

^       '  The  nightingale  comes  again ; 

Thy  bou^  among, 

He  warbles  the  song  ^ 

,  That  lightens  a  lover's  pain. 

'Mid  thy  topmost  leaves, 
^,  His  nest  he  weaves 

Of  moss  and  the  satin  fine, 
Where  his  callow  brood 

Shall  chirp  at  their  food,  < 

Secure  from  each  hand  but  min&  ; 

Gentle  Hawthorn,  thrive. 

And  for  ever  alive  f 

May  est  thou  blossom  as  now  in  thy  prime ; 

By  the  wind  unbroke. 

And  the  thunderstroke, 
Unspoiled  by  the  axe  or  time. 

AU  the  varieties  of  the  strawberry, '  plant  of  ipy  native 
soil/  now  open  their  blossoms^  their  runners  extendr 
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teg  on  all  sides:  this  power  of  extension  is  one  of 
the  facnlties  assigned  by  Nature  to  the  vegetajble 
woild^  as  a  substitute  for  the  power  of  locomotioii* 
By  this  gifl^  plants  have  a  full  compensation  for  be- 
ing stationary,  since,  in  whatever  direction  most 
nouri^riiment  is  to  be  obtained,  thither  the  roots 
proceed,  and,  to  arrive  at  it,  will  pierce  the  hardest 
intervening  soils;  they  have  even  been  known  to  pe- 
netrate the  foundation  of  walls,  and  overturn  them. 
Hie  mulberry-tree  {mortis  nigra)  puts  forth  its  leave's. 
As  this  tree  is  in  leaf  in  England  generally  after  the 
silk-worm  is  hatched,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  as 
food  for  this  animal  in  the  spring  is  evident. 

The  insect  tribe  continue  to  add  to  their  numbers ; 
among  these  may  be  named  several  kinds  of  moths 
and  butterflies  (papilio  atalanta,  cardamines,  ageria, 
lathoniay  i^c.)  A  few  butterflies  that  have  passed 
the  inclement  season  in  the  chrysalis  state,  are  seen 
on  the  wing,  early  in  May ;  soon  after  which  the  fe- 
male lays  her  eggs  singly  on  the  leaves  of  nettles. 

Other  insects  now  observed,  are  field  crickets  (ory/- 
bis  campestris),  the  chaffer  or  may-bug  (scardh^BUS 
melolontha),  and  the  forest-fly  {hippobosca  equina); 
which  so  much  annoys  horses  and  cattle.  The  fe- 
male wasp  (vespa  vulgaris)  appears  at  the  latter  end 
>of  the  month,  and  the  swarming  of  bees  takes  place. 

The  garden  now  affords  rhubarb,  green  apricots , 
and  green  gooseberries,  for  making  pies  and  tarts. 

The  orchis  {orchis  mascuhi)  will  now  be  found  in 
moist  pastures,  distinguished  by  its  broad  black  spot- 
ted leaves,  and  spike  of  large  purple  flowers.  The 
walnut  (juglans  regia)  has  its  flowers  in  full  bloom. 

The  banks  of  riUs  and  shaded  hedges  are  orna- 
mented with  the  petty  tribe  of  speedwells,  particu- 
larly the  germander  speedwell  {veronica  chamcedrys), 
the  field  mouse-ear  (myosotis  arvensis),  the  dove's- 
foot  crane's-bill  {geranium  moUe),  and  the  red  cam- 
pion {lychnis  dioica);  the  first  two  ot  azure  blue,  and 
the  last  two  of  rose  colour,  intermixing  their  flowers 
with  attractive  variety. 
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Hie  lilac  {syringa  vulgaris),  fh^  barberry  {Jberberis 
vulgaris),  and  the  maple  {acer  campestre),  are  now 
in  flower.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  months  rye  (s^caJe 
hybemum)  is  in  ear;  the  mountain  ash  {sarbus  aucu- 
parid),  laburnum  (cj/fisii^  laburnum^,  the  guelder  rose 
(viburnum  opulus),  clover  {trifolium  pratense),  co- 
lumbines {aquilegia  vulgaris),  with  their  singular  and 
fantastic  nectaries^  the  alder  {rhamnusfrangula),  the 
wild  chervil  (chcerophylHum  temulum),  the  wayfaring 
tree,  or  wild  guelder-rose^  and  the  elm,  have  tbeir 
flowers  Aill  blown.  Our  Huntingdonshire  corre- 
spondent informs  us^,^  that  the  flower  of  the  elms  in 
Ids  neighbourhood^  in  the  spring  of  1823,  was  par- 
ticularly luxuriant,  a^d  the  subsequent  show  of  hops 
so  much  so,  that  the  trees  at  a  distance,  in  the  end 
of  the  month  of  May  and  beginhiilig  of  Jone,  had  a 
light  brown  hue.  Some  distant  woods  looked  as  if 
it  were  the  beginning  of  autumn  with  their  varied  foli- 
age. There  has  been  a  proportionate  failure  of  leaves 
on'  these  trees,  and  they  seem  as  if  they  would  not 
recover  it,  at  least  riot  mis  summer  (1823). 

The  various  species  of  meadow  grass  are  now  in 
flower.  The  buttercup  {ranunculus  bulbosus)  spreads 
over 'the  meadows;  the  cole-seed  (brassica  napus)  in 
cdm  fields,  bryony  {briimia  dioica),  the  arum,  or 
cuckoo-pint,  in  hedges,  tfie  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
(Jonicera  tartarica)^  and  the  corchorus  Japonica, 
BOW  show  their  fldwers.  The  flowers  of  the  garden 
rose  begin  to  open. 

Spring  Song. 

Rose  !  Ross!  open  thy  leaves ! 

Spring  is  whispering  loye  to  thee. 
RosBt  RosBt  open  thy  leaves ! 
Near  is  the  nightingale  on  the  tree. 
Open  &y  leaves. 
Open  thy  leaves. 
And  fill  with  balm-breath  the  ripening  eves. 
Lilt!  Lily!  awake,  awake! 
The  fairy  wantetti  her  flowery  boat : 
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Lilt!  I;iltI  awake,  awake! 

Oh !  set  thy  sweet-laden  iMirk  afloat. 
LiLYy  awake! 
Lilt,  awake! 
And  cover  with  leaves  the  sleeping  lake. 

Flowers  I  Flowbrs!  come  forth !  'tis  Spring ! 

Stars  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  and  dells ! 

Fair  valley-lilies,  come  forth  and  ring 

In  your  green  turrets  your  silvery  bells ! 

Flowers,  come  forth! 

Tis  Spring !  come  forth ! 

London  Magazine. 

The  country  is  now  in  its  perfection — every  bush 
a  nosegay,  all  the  ground  a  piece  of  embroidery ; 
on  each  tree  the  voice  of  melody^  in  every  grove  a 
concert  of  warbling  music.  The  air  ia  enriched  with 
native  perfumes^  and  the  whole  creation  seenut  to 
smile.  Flowersi  (exclaims  a  modem  poet)  what 
hundreds  of  associations  the  word  brings  to  my 
mind !  Of  what  countless  songs  r-*sw^t  and  sacred 
—delicate  and  divine,  are  they  the  subject!  A 
flower  in  England,  though  it  attracts  the  curiosity  of 
the  botanist,  and  calls  forth  the  admkation  of  the 
florist — though  the  poet  and  the  moralist  bend  down 
to  its  eloiquent  silence — yet  the  peasant  never  utters 
to  it  an  ejaculation — the  ploughman  (tdl*  but  one) 
carelessly  roots  it  up  with  his  share-r-no  maiden 
thinks  of  wreathing  it — ^np  ypuih  aspires  to  wear  it. 
But,  in  Spain,  a  flower  becomes  a  ;ninist^r  of  love — 
hears  the  voice  of  poe^ry-rai^d  crowns  ihe  brow  of 
beauty.  In  the  Peninsula  the  ivildest  flpwers  are 
the  sweetest.  There  are  hedges  of  myrtles,  and 
geraniums,  and  pomegranates,  and  towering  aloes. 

Many  and  many  are  the  strains  hung  upon  this 
beautiful  and  antique  verse,  '  Aprended  flores  demij 
Calderon  ha^  introduced  Catherine  of  dragon  sing- 
ing the  mournful  strain ;  and  Goi^gora  has  thus  am- 
plified it: — 
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Aprended  flores  de  mi  2  y<>  cardena,  ^1  carmen 

to  que  va  de  ayer  a  hoy  aprended  flores  de  mi ! 

queayermaraviUafui  Flor  e«  el jaania  ybella 

y  hoy  sombra  mia  aun  no  soy.  do  de  Im  mas  vividoras 

Ia  aarora  ayer  me  di6  cona  pues  Tive  pocas  mas  horas 

la  Docbe  atand  me  di6  que  rayos  tiene  de  estrella 

SID  lozmnriera,  sin6  si  el  ambar  florece  es  eHa 

me  la  prestara  la  lana :  la  flor  qne  contiene  en  si : 

paes  de  Yosotras  ninguna  |  aprended  flores  de  ud  I 

i  ^^j*  ^®  »**"'•  ^=  ..  Elaleliaanquegrosero 

aprended  flores  de  mi  I  ^^  fiagrancia  y  en  olor 

Consoelo  dolce  el  clavel  mas  dias  ve  que  otro  flor 

es  &  la  brevedad  mia  pues  ve  los  de  Mayo  entero 
pues  quien  me  concedi6  un  dia       morir  maravilla  quiero 

dos  apenas  le  did  k^\  y  no  vivir  alheli : 

.    efiamBB.  de  un  vergel  t  aprended  flores  de  mi ! 

GONQORA. 

Thus  translated  in  the  London  Magazine  for  Jnne 
1828:— 

TAe  Song  (^  Catherine  of  Arbaook. 

O  take  a  lesson^  flowers !  from  me, 
How  in  a  dawn  all  charms  decay — 
Less  than  a  shadow  doomed  to  be,' 
Who  was  a  wonder  yesterday. 

I,  with  the  early  twilight  bom, 
'    found,  ere  the  evening  shades,  abler; 
And  X  shoujid  die  in  darkness  lorn, 

l^iit  that  the  Moon  is  shining  here.  • 

So  mHSt  y«  die— though  ye  appear 
So  fair — and  night  your  curtain  be : 

0  take  a  lesson,  flowers !  from  me. 

My  fleeting  being  was  consoled 
When  the  carnation  met  my  view  :  • 
One  hurrying  day  my  doom  has  told — 
Heaven  gave  that  lovely  flower  but  two. 
Ephemeral  monarch  of  the  wold — 

1  cl^d  in  gloom — in  scarlet  he : 

O  take  a  lesson,  flowers !  from  me. 

The  jasmine,  sweetest  flower  of  flowers. 
The  soonest  is  its  radiance  fled ; 
It  scarce  perfumes  as  many  hours 
As  there  are  star-beams  round  its  head, 
if  living  amber  fragrance  shed, 
The  jasmine,  sure,  its  shrine  must  be : 
O  take  a  lesson,  flowers !  froni  me. 
The  bloody- warrior  fragrance igives— 
It  towers  unblushing,  proud,  and  gay : 
O 
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'  More  diays  than  other  flowers  it  lives — 
It  blooms  through  all  the  days  of  May. 
IM  rather  like  a  shade  decay, 
Thaq  sach  a  gaudy  being  be : 
O  tal^e  a  lesson,  flowers !  from  me. 

The  principal  show  of  tulips  takes  place  ux  this 
month.  Towards  th^  middle  of  the  171h  century^  the 
culture  of  tulips  was  more  ardently  pursued  in  Hol- 
land than  at  present  What  has  been  called  the  Tu- 
Upomania  then  reigned;  but  many  ridiculous  stories 
have  been  told  of  the  extravagant  prices  paid  for 
tulip  roots;  for  the  mania  did  not^  we  believe,  so 
much  consist  in  giving  large  sum$  for  established 
variegated  tulips,  as  i^  a  kind  of  betting,  regard- 
ing £e  eventual  superiority  of  promising  seedUng 
flowers,  and  in  a  ruinous  competition  for  the  pos- 
session of  bulbs  of  high  merits  from  which  fine  seed- 
lings might  be  expected.  The  early-flowering  spring 
tulips  (such  as  Duke  von  lliol)>  when  they  first  came 
into  vogue,  and  while  they  continued  scarce,  were^ 
frequently  rated  at  ideal  values ;  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  amateur  florists  to  excels  frequently,  in  the  midst 
of  such  temptations,  became  the  means  of  involving 
tiiem  in  bankruptcy.  The  greatest  rarities  were  some- 
tioies  disposed  of  by  a  kind  of  rafile*  At  length, 
the  interference  of  the  Dutch  government  was  thought 
necessary,  to  restrain  this  gambling  spirit  of  the  vo- 
taries of  Flora.  But  those  days  have  passed  away. 
There  is,  certainly,  at  this  time,  'no  sumptuary  law 
limiting  the  price  of  tulip  roots,'  nor  is  there  any 
lonlB^er  the  slightest  danger  of  '  twelve  acres  of  land/ 
as  one  author  says,  or  *  £5,000  sterling/  as  another 
repeats,  being  given  for  a  single  tulip.  The  general 
price  of  choice  \  bulbs  now  varies  from  three  to  ten 
guilders  (the  guilder  Is.  8d.) ;  a  few  kinds  are  valued 
at  from  ten  to  twenty  guilders ;  and  the  most  select 
new,  and  consequently  rare  varieties,  seldom  fetch 
more  than  from  twenty  to  fifty  guilders.  Among  the 
most  precious,  at  this  time,  are  the  Universal  Con- 
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querpr,  Pompe  fimebre^  and  Charboiuiiw  noirt  wiA 
yellow  groiUKk^;  Louis  xvi»  and  Toilette,  $t(perieur€>> 
with  white  grounds ;  and  the  price  of  these  is  om 
hundred  guilders  (£8.Ji&.Sd.  a  bulb).-r-See  the  Hqp^ 
tiq^lturul  Tour  in  Flanders,  iic. 

'Young  Iiares,  or  leverets^  in  favourable  sea^sonnj 
are  now  seen  feeding  near  the  edges  of  woods  a^d 
ccipses ;  tli^ese  niay  be  considered  as  the  first  produce 
of  th0  year^  but  the  mother,  will  commonly  htb^ 
foirtb  two  or  more  pairs  in  the  season :  notwitbstandr 
ing  fhi$.  futility,  and  the  fine  sense  of  bearing  that 
th^e  creatures  are  endowed  with^ .  it  is  surprising 
l|ow  any  of  the.  race  remain,  exceptii^  in  preserves^ 
as  |io  animaj  sp^emd  to  be  so.  imremittiugly  perse- 
cufl3das»  the  i^oor  hs^re*  at  every  period  of  its  life* 
When  young,  owls,  bu?%ards^  avA  cats,  seise  it;  the 
t0x,  polecat  a<id  wea^  pursue  it;  and,  escaping 
these,  man  see]p9  its  life  by  snares,  traps,  guns,  and 
dogs :  he  tra(^es  it  in  the  snow,  and  every  gateway 
aiid  path  tietrayit  its  footsteps.  But,  tp  esoipe  mxiSiAt 
lation.  Nature  has  given  it  great  swiftness  of  fOQt> 
and  ve0  adute  powers  of  heannc:  its  long  and  flfgir 
ible  ears  are  ijaoveable  jn  every  oirection,  alid  fonnr 
ed  to.  receive  any  sound  the  air  may  convey;  they 
€(rectthein  to  notice  a  distant  noise,  and,  sbould  any 
suspicious  object  be  in  sight,  they  drop  them  on  th^ 
necl,  and  survey  it.  When  pursued,  they  listen  be- 
hind, and  look  before :  they  mote  on  their  feet  with 
^at  circumspection,  frequently  stopping  to  listen: 
if  no  danger  be.  apprehended,  they  limp  ou  their 
wayagain.  The  hare,  like  many  timid  animals  (berth 
.birds  and  beasts),  depends  much  upon  the  sense  of 
Isearii^  for  information  and  si^fety,  and  may  almost 
:be  saiA  to  see  with  her  ears;  yet 

Vain  is  her  best  precastion ;  tbo^  she  titt 
* '  '  CODoe^led,  with  fbldipg  ears ;  upsleepiog  4yet, 

By  nature  raised  to  take  th' horizon  in ; 
And  head  coached  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  aw^y  i — the  scented  dew 
Betrays  iier  early  labyrinth. 
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This  little  toimal,  though  so  innocent  in  its  own  na- 
ture, has/ we  believe  (the  horse  excepted),  occasi- 
oned more  litigation,  expatriation,  and  fll-wiU  among 
mankind,  than  any  other  we  possess;  nor  can  the  ter- 
rors of  the  gamekeeper— the  danger  of  spring-gnns 
and  steel-traps — penalty — imprisonment — or  banish- 
ment, prevent  its  being  sought  for  and  captured ! 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  phaldna  humuU 
m^es  its  appearance,  and  continues  visible  ddtfiig 
the  greater  part  of  the  montii  ot  June.  The  amgnlar 
habits  of  this  creature  render  it  distingufidiable  fima 
every  other  moth.  In  the  cool  of  the  evenikig  thte 
insect  arises  from  tiie  place  of  its  retirement  ixA 
commences  a  most  irregular  flight,  a  few  feet  or 
inches  from  the  earth,  in  some  grassy  pasture  or  ftu- 
mid  meadow^  where  it  continues  rising  and  falliiig^ 
flying  sideways;  and  balancing  itself  m  anany  e^oan** 
trie  ways,  for  hours  together,  in  a  space  cosmtoidsr 
Hot  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  circumfereoice :  Hi^ie 
aetioBs,  a  kind  of  silent  serenade,  are  peculiar. toittid 
male  ii^ect,-  and  always  indicate  the  presence  of  its 
lAate.  From  ttiis  'iSpectre-like,  twilight  flight,  it  ban 
received  the  name  of  the  '  ghpst  motih/ 

The  female  glow-worm (^inpymnocfi&ica) is a0w 
seen  on  dry  banks,  about  woods,  pastures,  and  hedge- 
ways. 

In  June,  plants  are  removed  from  the  conservatQi3F» 
the  greenhouse,  and  the  vestibule,  to  acqweiK^ 
beaUb  and  vigour  from  the  fresh  air,  thedew,  $»4 
the  rain.  <  As  this  is  the  season  when  flowers  mta 
plticked  from  their  parent  stems,  to  wither  by  ^t^ 
grees  as  bouquets'  on  side-boards  and  mantle-pieces, 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  read^s  to  st^te^ 
that  it  is  asserted  that  they  will  much  longar  retMH 
their  vigour  and  fragrance,  if  a  small  portion  of 
common  salt  (six  grains  to  a  pint)  be  added  to  the 
water,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  stalk  be  cut  pff  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four.  days.     . 


In  JUNE  1824. 
1. — NICOM£DE. 

NICOMEDE  was  a  pupil  of  St  Peter^  and  was 
discovered  to  be  a  Chcistian  by  his  burying  Felicula, 
a  joarlyr^  ia  a  very  lioBoarable  manner.  He  was 
beaten  to  death  Willi  leaden  plummets^  on  account 
•f  Ids  leUgion,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian« 

6. — SAINT  BONIPAGB. 

>Boniface  was  a  Saxon  presbyter,  bom  in  England^ 
and  at  first  called  Winfiid.  He  was  sent  as  a  mjssir 
onary,  by  Pope  Gregory  II,  into  Germany,  whei:e  b^ 
iwde  so  many  coaverts,  that  he  was  distinguished  by 
the-  title  of  dde  Oerman  Apostle.  He  was  created. 
Mihop  of  Mentz  in  the  year  145.  Boniface  ws^<k  ^m^ 
df  >th6  first  priests  of  his  day,  and  was  also  a  grec^ 
fifend  and  admirer  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  He  waa 
murdered  in  a  barbarous  manner  by  the  populace 
ueav  Utrecht,  while  preaching  the  Christian  religion. 

6.— WHIT-SUNDAY. 

On  Whit-Sunday,  or  White-Sunday,  the  catechu- 
mens, who  were  then  baptized,  as  weU  as  thqse.  who 
kod  been  baptized  before  at  Easter,  appeared,  in  tb^ 
antient  church,  in  white  garments.  The  celebration 
of 'divine  service  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  6n 
Whitsunday,  is  described  in  T.  T.  for  1815,  p.  165. 

7. — WHIT-MONDAY. 

'IRm  day  and  Whit-Tuesday  are  observed  as  feS"» 
fi^als^  for  the  same  reason  as  Monday  and  Tuesday 
in  Easlv.  Their  religious  character,  however,  i» 
abnoteit  obsolete,  and  they  are  now  kept  as  holidays, 
ist  Which  the  lower  classes  still  pursue  their  favourite 
diveraioas.  For  an  account  of  the  Eton  Monfoni^ 
see  T.T.  for  1815,  p.  168. 

o2 
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At  Kidlington  in  Oxfordshire^  (m  Monday  Mter 
WhitsuB-week^  a  fat  lamb  is  provided ;  and  the  joikkg 
wooi^i  in  the  town,  having  their  thumbs  tied  behiftd 
fhem,  ran  after  it;  and  she  that  with  her  month  tafcfes 
and  holds  the  lamb,  is  called  *  Lady  of  the  Lambfi^ 
See  T.T.  for  1814,  p.  120;  and  an  account  of  Whit- 
sun-ales  at  p.  11 9  of  the  same  volume. 

9, 11, 12. — EMBBR  DAYS.    See  p,  66. 

11.— SAINT  BARNABAS. 

Our  saint's  proper  name  was  /os€5/  he  wasde^ 
scended  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  bom  at  Cyp]:iu^. 
His  parents  being  rich,  had  him  educated  at  Jera- 
salem,  under  the  care  of  Gamaliel,  a  learned  Jew ; 
and,  after  his  conversion,  he  preached  the  Grospel 
with  Paul,  in .  various  countries,  for  fourteen  years.. 
Baniabas.  suffered  martyrdom  at  Salamis,  in  H^  na- 
tive island : — ^being  shut  up  all  night  in  ttie  synagogue 
by  some  Jews,  he  was,  the  next  morning,  crudly  tor- 
tured, and  afterwards  stoned  to  death.  The  B!pi90e 
which  he  wrote  is  considered  genuine,  though  ni^t 
admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  church. 

]3.-^TRINITY   SUNDAY. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Liege,  first  drew  up  an  office 
in  commemoration  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  about  the 
year  920 ;  but  the  festival  was  not  formally  adnnttted 
into  the  Romish  church  till  the  fourteenth  ctati^, 
under  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII. 

.  *18.  l823.~^ROBERT   BOWMAN    DIED,   JSET.  118! 

Ue  was  bom  at  Bridgewood  Foot  near  Irthhigton, 
in  Cumberland.  •  From  early  youth  hq  had  been  a 
laborious  worker,  and  was  at  all  times  healthy -siiM 
strong,  having  never  taken  medicine  nor  been  visti0d 
with  any  kind  of  illness,  except  the  measles  ^hen  ft 
child,  and  the  hooping-cough  when  he  was  afeo^e 
one  hundred  years  of  age.  During  the  course  of  hjn 
long  life  he  was  only  once  ititoxicated,  wlu^  «cvaa  at 
a  wedding,  and  be  never  used  tea  or  coffee^  bbyiiii- 
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eipal  food  having  been  bread,  potatoes,  hasty^pnd^ 
.  ding,  brotb,  and  occasionally  a  Utile  flesh  meat.  Me 
soarcdy  ever  tasted  ale  or  spirits,  his  chief  berera^e 
being  water,  or  milk  and  water  mixed :  this  abstemi- 
ottsness  arose  partly  from  a  dislike  to  strong -liqiiors^ 
bnt  more  from  a  saving  disposition.  With  HieSe 
Views  his  habits  of  industry  and  disregard  of  pdv 
sonal  fatigue  were  extraordinary ;  having  often  been 
up  for  two  or  three  nights  in  a  week,  particnlaiiy 
when  bringing  home  coals  or  lime.  In  his  younger 
days '  he  was  rather  robust,  excellent  in  bodily 
strength,  and  was  considered  a  master  in  the  art  of 
wrestling— an  exercise  to  which  he  was  partieularfy 
attached.  He  was  of  a  low  statute;  being  not  above 
'  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  with  a  large  chest,  well 

ebportioned  limbs,  and  weighing  about  twelve  stonfe. 
is  vigour  never  forsook  him  till  far  advanced  in  life, 
for  in  his  108th  year  he  walked  to  and  from  Carlisle 
(16  miles)  without  the  help  of  a  staff,  to  see  the  work- 
mien  lay  the  foundation  of  Eden-bridge.  In  the  same 
^at  he  actually  reaped  com,  made  hay.  Worked  at 
hedging,  and  assisted  in  all  the  labours  of  the  fields 
with  apparently  as  much  energy  as  the  stoutest  of 
liis  sons.  As  might  be  expected^  his  edueatioti  was 
v^ry  limited;  but  he  possessed  a  considerable  shaib 
of  natural  sense,  with  much  self-denial;  and  passed  a 
Kfe  of  great  regularity  and  prudence,  wlfliout  trmi- 
Bling  himself  by  much  thought  or  reflectioa.  His 
memory  was  very  tenacious. 

17. — CORPUS   CHRIST!. 

'  Tbis  festival,  ^the  body  of  Christ,'  was  appointed 
in  honour  of  the  Eucharist,  and  always  falls  on  ibe 
Thutsday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  It  is  called  the  Fttie 
'flfeti,  or  Corpus  Christi,  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
'iiiatkable  festivals  of  the  Romish  church,  begintiii^s 
<M  Trinity  Sunday,  and  ending  on  the  Sunday  fbl- 
fflHVing;— See  T.  T.  for  1818,  p.  Il7. 
*^  fn  CatboHc  countries,  this  is- the  only  day  in  tllB 
-SUM  when  the  cameerated  Host  is  e:Kpo9ed  in  tte 
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ulreets  of  the  different  cities  and  towns  to  the  gaze  of 
tbe  adoring  mnltitade.  In  Seville  the  following  pro- 
oett^Oft  a^  observances  take  place  :r- At  a  short 
diistiaice  in  front  of  the  procession  appear  a  gronp 
of  aeven  gigantic  figures^  male  and  female,  whose 
drease^y  contrived  by  the  most  skilful  tailors  and 
niillinerd  of  tbe  town^  regnlate  the  fashion  at  Seville 
for  ttie  ensning  season.  A  strong  man  being  con* 
oealM  under  each  of  the  giants  and  giantesses,  the^ 
WM»ie  the  gaping  multitude,  at  certain  intervals,  with 
a  very  clumsy  d^ce  performed  to  the  sound  of  the 
]^pe  imd  tf^bcM*.  Next  to  the  Brobd^nag  dancers, 
^A  taUi^  precedence  of  all,  follows,  on  a  moveable 
atag!^,  ^e  figure  of  a  Hydra  encircling  a  castle^ 
ttfm  which,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  l£e  childraa 
at  Seville,  a  puppet  not  unlike  Punch,  dressed  up 
in  ft  scarlet  jacket  trimmed  with  morrice-bells,  stc^rts 
mp,  and  having  performed  a  kind  of  wild  dance,  va* 
Hsdies  again  from  view  into  the  body  of  the  monster* 
Tltat  these  figures  are  al^gorical  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  pageants  of  the  six- 
tfbeniik  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, liowever,  without  the  help  of  an  obscure  tradi- 
tion, io  gaess  thftt  the  giants  in  periwigs  and  swords^ 
and  their  fair  partners  in  caps  and  petticoats,  were 
emblems  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  The  Hydra^  it 
should  seem,  represents  Heresy,  guarding  the  castlo 
of  Schism,  where  Folly,  symbolized  by  the  strange 
figure  in  scarlet,  displays  her  supreme  command, 
lids  band  of  monsters  was  supposed  to  be  flying 
j»  coinfusion  before  the  triumphant  sacrament. 

Mixed  with  the  body  of  the  procession  there  are 
three  detti  of  dancers ;  the  Valencianos,  or  natives- 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  who,  in  their  national 
oostume  of  loosie  waistcoats,  puffed  linen  sleeves^ 
bound  at  the  wrists  and  elbows  with  ribbons  of  va^ 
rioulst  colours,  and  broad  white  trowsers  reaching  only 
to  the^^mees,  perform  a  lively  dance,  mingling  their 
flteps  With  feats  of  surprising  agility ;  after  these  fol* 
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low  the  sword-dancers  in  the  old  martial  fai^ion  of 
tbe  cQtintry;  and  last  of  all>  the  performers  of  a)| 
aloHqtiated  Spanish  dance^  tbe  Chacana,  dressed  in 
the  national  garb  of  tbe  si&teenth  centory^ 

A  dance  of  the  last-mentioned  description,  and  in 
a  ffimilar  costume,  is  still  performed  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  presence  of  tbe  chapter,  at  tbe  conclusion 
of  the  serrice  on  this  day  and  the  following  se'nnight. 
The  daneers  are  boys  of  between  ten  and  fourteen, 
Who,  under  the  name  of  seizes,  are  maintained  at 
the  college  which  the  cathedral  supports  for  the  edu- 
cation of  tbe  acolytes,  or  inferior  ministers.  These 
h6yBy  accompanied  by  a  full  orchestra,  sing  a  lyric 
Giomposition  in  Spanish,  which,  like  the  Greek  cho- 
ruses, coi^ists  of  two  or  three  systems  of  n^etres,  to 
wMch  the  dancers  move  solemnly,  going  through  a 
"Wmty  of  figures,  in  their  natural  step,  till,  ranged  at 
the  conclusion  of  tbe  song,  in  two  lines  facing  each 
other  as  at  the  outset,  they  end  with  a  gentle  capriole. 
mttUng  their  castanets,  whidh  Ij^therto  lay  silent  and 
caacealed,  in  their  hands.         ^,' 

The  Corpus  Christi  procession  begins  to  move 
out  of  the  cathedral  exactly  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  the  forty  communi- 
ties of  friars  who  have  convents  in  Seville.  They 
follow  one  another  in  two  lines,  according  to  the 
^^tablisbed  order  of  precedence.  The  strangeness 
^oA  variety  of  their  dresses,  no  less  than  their  col- 
lective numbers,  would  greatly  strike  any  one  but  a 
Spaiiiard,  to  whom  such  objects  are  perfectly  fami- 
liar .^  Next  appears  the  long  train  of  relics  belonging 
to ,  the  cathedral^  placed  each  by  itself  on  a  small 
.^jtftg^  moved  by  one  or  more  men  concealed  under 
|b#  rich  drapery  which  hangs  on  its  sides  to  the 
^ound*  Vases  of  gold  and  silver,  of  different  shapes 
and  sizea,  contain  the  various  portions  of  the  inesti- 
jER;aj>le  treasure,  whereof  tbe  following  is  an  accurate 
catalogue:-* 
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,    Ato^th^oCSwiitChiktopber.  ' 

An  agate  cup  used  at  Maw  by  Pope  Smt  Clement,  the  imoweteH 
knccessor  of  Saint  Peter. 
*    An  arm  of  Samt  Bartholomew. 

A  head  of  one  of  the  eleven  tbonsand  Yirguu. 

Pwt  of  Sunt  Peter's  bodjr. 
,   Ditto  of  Saint  Lftwrence. 

Ditto  of  Saint  Blaise. 

Tlie  bones  of  the  Saints  Servandus  and  Germanus. 

Ditto  of  Saint  Plorentios. 
«  Tb»  AlphoDsine  tables,  left  to  the  Cathedral  by  KiBS  AlphODso  ibe 
Wia$f  containing  three  hundred  rdics. 

A  silver  bast  of  Saint  Leander,  with  hb  bones, 

A  thorn  from  our  Saviour's  crown. 

A  fragment  of  the  true  Cross. 

Last  of  all  appears  the  body  of  prebendaries  and 
canons^  attended  by  their  inferior  ministers.  Such, 
however/  is  the  length  of  the  procession^  and  the 
i^low  and  solemn  pace  at  which  it  proceeds,  that, 
without  at)reak  in  the  lines,  it  takes  a  whole  hour  to 
leave  the  church.  The  streets,  besides  being  orna* 
mented  with  more  taste  than  for  the  procession  of  the 
Passion  Week,  are  ishaded  all  the  way  with  a  thick 
awning,  and  the  pavement  is  strewed  with  rushes. 
An  article  of  the  military  code  of  Spain  obUges 
whatever  troops  ate  quartered  in  a  town  where  ttis 
procession  takes  place  to  follow  it  under  arms,  and, 
if  sufficient  in  number,  to  line  the  streets  through 
which  it  is  to  p^ss. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  first  appearance 
of  the  host  in  the  streets  is  exceedingly  imposing* 
Biicircled  by  jewels  of  the  greatest  brilUancy,  sur^ 
rounded  by  lighted  tapers^  and  enthroned  on  the  mas^ 
give,  yet  elegant  temple  of  silver,  already  mentioned 
when  describing  tiie  monument,  no  sooner  has  it 
moved  to  the  door  of  the  church  fban  the  bells  w^r" 
nounce  its  presence  with  a  d^^*  ^^  j-r  so\vojfl/(xhe 
bands  of  military  music  mix  |P^"^^  ."J^Stirig  notes 
with  the  solemn  hymns  of  the  with  nbhj^^^^g  ^f  ij^^ 
»— : ■■ rowsers-Ei . - 

«  See  an  account  of  Thursday  iiflanoion  Week,  |i.  9C 
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cense  rise  before  the  movmg  shrine,  md  Hie  enr  is 
flffflled  by  the  load  yoice  of  commaiid,  and  the  clash 
of  the  arm$  which  the  kneeling  soldiers  strike  down 
to  the  ground.  Wh^i  the  concealed  bearers  oi  the 
shrme  present  it  at  the  top  of  the  long  street  vfb&re 
the  route  commences,  the  multitudes  which  crowd 
both  the  pavement  and  windows  fall  prostrate  in 
profound  adoration,  without  venturing  to  rise  up  till 
the  object  of  their  awe  is  out  of  sight.  Flowets  are 
often  scattered  from  the  windows,  and  the  most 
beautiful  nosegays  adorn  the  platform  of  the  move- 
able stage. 

Close  behind  the  host  follows  the  archbishop,  sur- 
rounded by  his  ecclesiastical  retinue :  one  of  his 
chaplains  carries  a  large  double  cross  of  silver,  in- 
dicative of  metropolitan  dignity.  The  train  of  the 
purple  mantle  is  supported  by  another  cler^rman. 
l%ese,  like  the  rest  of  the  prelate's  attendants  and 

Biges,  are  young  men  of  family,  who  disdain  not  this 
nd  of  service,  in  the  expectation  of  high  church 
preferment.  ]3ut  what  gives  all  this  state  the  most 
unexpected  finish  is  an  inferior  minister  in  his  sur- 
plice bearing  a  circular  fan  of  richly  embroidered 
silk  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  attached  to  a 
silver  rod  six  feet  in  length.  At  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  archbishop  this  fan  is  constantly 
waved,  whenever,  during  the  summer  inonths,  he 
attends  the  cathedral  service,  thus  relieving  him  from 
the  oppressive  elBFects  of  his  robes  under  the  burning 
sun  of  Andalusia ;  a  custom  peculiar  to  Seville.— 
(Dohlad&s  Letters  on  Spain,  p.  803.^ 

17. — ^SAINT  ALBAN. 

St.  Alban,  the  first  Christian  martyr  in  this  island, 
suffered  in  303.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Amphialus,  a  priest  of  Caerleon  in  Monmouth- 
shire, who,  flying  from  persecution,  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  St  Alban,  at  Verulam,  in  Hertford- 
shire, now  caUed,  from  him,  St.  Alban's.  Amphialus 
being  closely  pursued,  made  his  escape,  dressed  in 
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St.  Alban's  clothes.  ThiB,  however,  being  soon  di^ 
e€fwre6,  exposed  St.  Alban  to  the  fary  of  the  Pa- 
gans; attd  our  saint  refasing  to  perform  the  sacrifice 
to  (heir  gods,  was  first  mis^ably  tortured,  and  then 
pat  to  death. 

Lament!  for  Diocletian's  fiery  sword 

Works  busy  as  the  lightning;  bnt  Inst inet  '    • 

With  malice  ne*er  to  deadliest  weapon  linked, 

Which  Goi>*8  ethereal  storehouses  afford 

Against  the  followers  of  th'  incarnate  Lord 

It  rages ; — some  are  smitten  in  the  field — 

Some  pierced  beneath  the  nnavailiog  shield 

Of  sacred  home ; — with  pomp  are  others  gored 

And  dreadfal  respite.    Thns  was  Alban  tried, 

England's  first  martyr !  whom  no  threats  could  shake ; 

Self-offertd  victim,  for  his  friend  he  died, 

And  for  the  faith — ^nor  shall  his  name  forsake 

That  hill,  whose  flowery  platform  seems  to  rise 

By  Nature  decked  for  holiest  sacrifice.  woiipswo^Tii. 

*18.  1816.— BATTLE   OF   WATEKLOO, 

A  winged  goddess,  clothed  in  vesture  wronght 
Of  rainbow  colours ;  one  whose  port  was  bold, 
Whose  overburthened  band  could  scarcely  hold 
The  glittering  crowns  and  garlands  which  it  brought. 
Hovered  in  air  above  the  far-famed  spot. 
She  vanished — All  was  joylej^s,  blank,  and  cold ; 
But  if  from  wind-swept  fields  of  corn  that  rolled 
In  dreary  billows,  from  the  meagre  cot. 
And  monuments  that  soon  may  disappear, 
Meanings  we  craved  which  could  not  there  be  found ; 
If  the  wide  prospect  seemed  an  envious  seal 
Of  great  exploits;  we  felt  as  men  should  feel. 
With  such  vast  hoards  of  bidden  carnage  near, 
And  horror  breathing  from  the  silent  ^oundl 

WORPSWORTH. 
♦19.  1823.— WILLIAM   COOMBB   DIEp,   MT.  82. 

,  He  originally  excited  great  attention  in  the  fashion- 
able world  by  a  poem  entitled  Ths  Diaboliad,  the 
hero  of  which  was  generally  understood  to  be. a 
nobleman  lately  deceased.  '  The  Tour  of  Dr. .  Syn- 
tax in  Search  of  the  Picturesque/  '  The  Eaglish 
Dance  of  Death/  and  'The  Dance  of  Life/  'The 
History  of  tTohnny  Quae  Genus/  '  The.  Littte  Found- 
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Ung  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax/  (all  illustrated  firomtb^ 
designs  of  Mr.  Rowlandson)  were  among  his  latest 
and  most  popular  productions.  He  also  wrote  the 
History  of  England,  in  Letters  from  a  nobleman  to 
his  son,  and  attributed  to  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton* 
He  was  a  contributor  to  'Mr.  Ackermann'sRepository 
of  Arts'  from  its  commencement,  and  some  of  the  best 
written  and  most  amusing  essays  are  from  his  pen, 

20.— TRANSLATION  OF  EDWAUi>,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons. 
Edward  being  barbarously  murdered  by  his  moliier- 
in-law,  was  first  buried  at  Warham,  without  any  so- 
lemnity; but  after  three  years,  was  carried  by  Duke 
Alferus  to  the  minster  of  Shrewsbury,  and  there  in^ 
terred  with  great  pomp. 

21, — LONGEST   DAY. 

This  day  is,  in  London,  16  h.  34  m.  5s.,  aUowing 
9  m.  16s.  for  refraction. — For  a  beautiful  version  of 
a  Canzone  by  Tasso,  on  Timb,  see  our  last  volume, 
p.  161- 

Alas  1  how  transient  is  the  vernal  hour, 
When  mortal  bliss  expands  its  tender  flower ! 
Scarce  open  to  the  light,  its  glory  flies — 
It  trembles  on  the  stalk,  fades,  drops,  and  dies! 
Poor  fragile  being  of  a  sunny  day ! 
What  shall  I  say  thou  artP'-a  breath?— a  span  ? 
Still,  still  too  much !  a  fleeting  shadow  ?  nay, 
Dream  of  a  fleeting  shadow :  such  is  man! 

PI NDAR,  Pyth,  viii,  131,  by  Gifford, 

24. — SA.INT  JOHN   THE    BAPTIST   and    MIDSUMMER 
DAY. 

The  nativity  of  St.  |John  the  Baptist  is  celebrated 
by  ithe  Christian  churtih  on  this  day,  because  he  was 
ttie  Forerunner  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and,  by  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  repentance,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  gospel.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Herod  for  preach- 
ing against  his  marriage  with  his  brother^s  w&e,  and 
was  afterwards  beheaded  by  the  arts  of  that  enraged 
woman. 

A  curious  provincial  custom  on  this  day,  in  Lower 
p 
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Saxony,  is  noticed  in  T.T.  for  1823^  p.  163;  and  a 
*new  nuetbod  of  paying  rent/  at  p.  164. 

The  populace  of  Madrid  are  accustomed  to  saunter 
about  the  fields  on  the  eve  of  this  day,  ^coger  la 
verbena/  to  gather  vervain ;  from  a  superstitious  no- 
tion, that  this  plant  possesses  preternatural  powers^ 
^hen  gathered  at  twelve  o'clock  on  St.  John's  Eve. 
^See  also  T.T.  for  1821,  p.  172. 

Among  the  higher  classes  a  kind  of  al  fresco  mas- 
q^ierade  takes  place,  for  an  account  of  t^^hich  we 
must  refer  to  Doblado^s  Letters,  pp.  309-311. 

l^he  a^or  of  ^  Letters  on  Poland'  affords  an  in^ 
teresting  notice  of  the  observance  of  Midsummer 
Eve  in  that  country.    On  St.  John's  Night,  at  the 
summer  solsMce  (he  observes),  you  will  see  in  all  the 
Sclavonian  countries,  in  some  more  numerous  than 
others,  large  fires  burning  in  the  fields,  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.    This  custom  seems  to  point  to  the 
wof^ip  of  the  Son,  common  to  the  eastern  nations^ 
and  brought  by  antient  Scktvomans  to  their  present 
settlements*    These  bonfires  are  kindled  with  wh^ 
is  called  a  pure  and  holy  fire,  elicited  by  rubbing 
pieces  of  dry  wood  on  one  another.     The  youth 
dance  around  and  leap  over  its  blazing  flames ;  the 
village  maidens  kindle  at  it  their  wax  tapers,  which 
they  send,  entwined  with  floating  wreatlis  of  wild 
flowers,  down  the  current  of  the  streams.     From  the 
rapidity  or  slowness  of  their  progress,  they  predict 
for  themselves  the  speedier  or  later  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes.   On  the  same  occasion,  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  singing  old  songs,  some  of  them  so  anticj^usUied, 
that  their  meaning  has  been  lost  in  the  progress  of 
ages;    but  the  very  mysteriousness  of  the  words 
heightens  the   relish  which  they  reveal  from  their 
anxious  bosoms.    Before  the  sun-set  of  a  fine  au- 
tumn day,  you  will  see  a  crowd  of  both  sexes,  old  and 
young,  approaching  to  the  White  Hall  (the  dwelling 
of  a  landlord)  with  solemn  song  and  rural  music; 
they  are  the  reapers,  and  come  tp  celebrate  with  joy 
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the  festival  of  harvest  home :  at  the  head  of  this  crowd 
{uroceed  two  virgins^  the  reigning  beailties  of  the 
village — their  heaidsi  crowned  witt  wreiatbs  of  earil 
of  com,  the  one  of  wheat,  the  other  of  rye,  both 
interwoven  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers.  Iii  front 
of  tiie  White  Hatl,  tiiey  offer  to  tbeir  landlord  and 
landlady  these  symbols  of  the  wealft  of  the  frnitful 
sodi,  aiAi  |>roiioaiice  a  blessing  apjnropriate  t<^  the 
occasion.  To  this  act  sa>cceeds  a  national  circle 
dance.  Th«  landlord  leads  the  ddnce  witii  one  6( 
thei  rustic  Floras;  the  guests  and  peasants  fotfow: 
and  thns  in  mirth  and  jollity,  '  true  to  their  rural 
cfai6fltai»,  heart  and  hand,'  they  drink>  sing^  and 
dance  away,  the  whole  night — ^the  starry  blue  heavens 
over  their  heads,  tiie  green  turf  under  th^ir  feet. 

Sometimes,  in  the  midnight  darkness>  vou  m^y 
espy  Ae  virgins  stealing  to  hallowed  fountains. 
3%ere  you  will,  p6rclmnce>  hear  the  plaintive  music 
of  an  antient  song,  chaunted  in  a  low^  whispering; 
tremulous  voice^  but  yet  too  loud  to  be  unheard 
thr^ifti^h  the  elastic  air  of  the  dewy  night.  Ton  will 
perceive  4lie  fair  muBicians  holding  converse  vnHk  the 
murmuring  waters,  and  sighnig  to  them  the  seciABt 
wishes,  of  their  hearts;  asking  counsel,  and  then 
returning  consoled — believing  that  tiuis  they  have 
removed  the  dark  veil  of  futurity. 

At  the  great  festival  of  fire  celebrated  in  Persia, 
and  called  the  ^Sheb  Seze/  the  populace  were  accus* 
tomed  to  set  fire  to  large  bunches  of  dry  combustibles^ 
fastened  round  wild  beasts  and  birds;  which  bemg 
then  let  loose,  the  air  and  earth  appeared  one  great 
illumination ;  and  as  these  terrified  creatures  naturally 
fled  to  the  wood  for  shelter,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
conflagrations  they  produced ; — an  instance  of  refined 
barbarity,  worthy  of  idolaters. 

The  nucta,  or  miraculous  drop,  which  is  said  to  &U 
in  Egypt  precisely  on  St.  JohnVday  in  JTune,  a&d  is 
supposed  to  have  the  efiect  of  stopping  the  plague, 
is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  l!a//a  Rookh: — 
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There's  a  drop,  said  the  Peri,  that  down  from  the  Moon 

FUls  throngh  the  withering  airs  of  June 

Upon  Egypt's  hmd,  of  so  healing  a  power, 

So  .bahny  a  vtrtne,  that  ey'n  in  the  hour 

That  drop  descends,  contagion  dies, 

And  health  re-ammates  earth  and  skies  1 

29. — SAINT  PETBR. 

Peter's  original  name,  Simon,  was  not  abolished  by 
Christ,  but  diat  of  Cephas  was  added  to  it>  which 
in  Syriac^  the  vulgar  language  of  the  Jews>  signifies 
a  stone  or  rock;  hence  the  Greek  Tlir^og,  and  our 
Peter.  The  apostle's  father  was  Jonah,  probably  a 
fisherman  of  Bethsaida.  His  brother  Andrew,  being 
first  conyerted,  was  said  to  be  an  instrument  of 
Peter's  conversion,  John  i,  40,  41.  St.  Peter  livedat 
Capernaum :  he  was  a  married  man,  and  his  wife's 
mother  lived  with  them.  Christ  seems  to  have  fre- 
(juently  lodged  or  sojourned  at  his  house. — Seel^iAe 
iv,  31-38,  and  Bp.  Hall's  Contemplation  on  tfa^  Tri- 
bute Money. 

Among  Uie  most  brilliant  spectacles  ever  witnessed 
in  modem  times,  mav  be  placed  the  splendid  ilbtmi* 
nation  of  St.  Peters  Church,  and  the  magnificent 
gwandoUt,  or  fire-works,  from  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  at  Rome,  annually  exhibited  on  this  day.  See 
our  last  volume,  pp.  Ito-168. 

*30. 1823. — oCTAvius  graham  gilghrist  died. 

*  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  originally  intended  for  the  chi)rch> 
and  with  that  view  was  entered  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford;  but  after  a  residence  of  two  years  he  quitted 
it  for  a  lucrative  business,  which  was  left  him  by  his 
imcle.  This  made  no  change,  however,  in  his  cha- 
racter :  he  added  high  literary  acquirements  to  a  mind 
unusually  vigorous  and  discriminating,  and  became 
the  author  of  several  interesting  publications ;  among 
which  his  Vindications  of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  Pope 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
contributors  to  the  London  Magazine,  and  an  occa- 
sional writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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Watch  wifh  nice  eye  tbe  Eafth^s  ^itAm\  tvay, 
Mvrttii^  her  solar  and  ttdereal  day  ;  « 
Hev 4low. notation,' and  her  vai^rinfcliaie) 
Ad4  traee^  with  nmrnio-  art^  the  march  df  Time, 

DARWIN. 

SOI/AR  PHBNOMBVA. 

The  Son  enters  Gaticev  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  f&e  SIst  of  tbis  month.  TMs^  luminary  will 
also  be  eclipsed  on  the  36ih ;  but  the  eclipse  will  not 
be  visible  in  this,  oonrktry.  He  rises  atkd  sets^  daring 
the  same  period;  as  ii]i  the  following 

TABLE 

<y  the  Sun's  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  fifth  Day. 

June  1st,  Siin  rises  dam.  a;fter  3.      9^t9    7nt.  past  8 
6th, 
11th, 
16th, 

2l8t, 

26th,., 

Equation  of  Time, 
To  find  the  true  or  m^an  time  from  the  appav^r^ 
the  correction  must  be  used  as  directed  in  fiie  fol- 
lavdng. 

Table 
Of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  fifth  Day. 

m..  «. 
Tuesday,  June  1st,  fron»  the  time  by  the  dial  siibt  2  33 
Sunday,  ,.„.,,  6th,  ......k.^.^w ••.••••»    \    44 

'       Wday, nth,  »......v. 6^4? 

Wednesday,  Ifith,  to  the  time  hy  the  dial  «M  0*  15 
Manday,  2l8t, .....j^......^...*...     V    19 

,       Saturday, 26th,  ;. 2    24 

LimAR  Phenomena. 
Phases  of  the  Xfoon. 

'    Ant  QuaMe¥|    4th  day^  at    9  m.  after    9  in  the  moaning 

'FtfUModtf,  ..^  11th,  .........  38  2  in  the  afternoon 

Lutt  Quartet,   19tb,  •.••••«..  21  .••«»»#••••    5  •«.v«4«M***f* 

Now  Moon,  ^  26th, 39  m.  U  at  night. 
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Moon's  Passage  over  the  Meridian. 
Tbe  foUomng  are  such  of  the  Moon's  transits  dur- 
ing this  month,  as  afford  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  should  the  weather  be  clear 
at  the  resjiective  periods ;  viz. 

June   4th,  at  SI  m.  past    6  in  the  evenin; 
oth,  •••  10  ••••••••••     •  ••••••••••< 


6th, 

7th, 

8thy 

9th, 

101^, 

16th, 

17th, 

18th, 

19tb, 

80th, 

Slst, 

22d, 


58 
48 
40 
33 
37 


7 

o  ••••••••••••••••••• 

9  ••••••••••••••••••* 

10  at  night 

11 


31  3  in  the  morning 


...  13  . 
...  53  < 
...  34 
»••  lo  < 
.».  58 
,.•  44  * 


4 

4 

5  

6  •.••«■.•••••••••• 

6  

7  .•••••••*..•.••••< 


Phenomena  Planetarum. 
Phases  of  Venus. 

,  ,   f  Illuminated  part  11  •54461 
Jttae  l8*>\  Dark  part.........    0-45539 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  SatelUtes. 
Jupiter  is  too  near  the  Sun  this  month  to  aJIow  any 
oi  these  phenomena  to  be  visible. 


Of  the  JVansits 
1st 


h.   m. 

Mercury 

0  14  aft. 

Venus 

10  65  mar. 

Mars 

7  17  even. 

Jupiter 

^20  aft. 

Saturn 

11  13  «or. 

6.  Sidus 

2  30fiior. 

Mercury 

58050' 

Venus 

56  33 

Mars 

38  39 

Jupiter 

61  30 

Saturn 

66  40 

G.  Sidus 

15  28 

TABLE  ^  .^ ■  ^ 

and  Meridional  Altitudes  of  the 
Planets. 

7th            18th  l»th  25th 

TRANSITS. 

ll^mor.       11    4  10  41  10  29 

10    0                11     6  11  12  11  19 

7    0                  6  42  6  26  ^  6  10 

2    0                  1  41  1  22  13 

10  51                10  29  10    7  9^ 

2    0                 1  34  19  0  43 

MERIDIONAL  ALTITUDR8.  .%bi^# 

570  1'      560  1'  560  8'  57014' 

Aft  21       59  50  60  59  61  44 

iit^       37  46  37  22  36  34 

61  23       61  15  61  6  60  56 

66  50       56  59  57  8  57  16 

15  27       15  25  15  24  15  22 
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Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Planets  and  Stars. 

June  13th,  with  6.  Sidus  at    Om.  past    3  in  the  afternoon    • 

26thy  ..••••  Venus 42  ..••...•«     7  in  the  morning 

27thy..«—^  in  Gemini    0  .....••..     6  in  the  evening 
27th9  ••••••  Jupiter 4  10  .•••..••• 

Mercnry  vnR  be  in  his  inferior  conjunction  at  11 
in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  this  month.  Venns  and 
Saturn  will  be  in  conjunction  at  40  m.  after  6  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th.  Jupiter  will  also  be  in  conjunc- 
tion witii  i  in  Gremini  at  11  in  the  morning  of  the 
15th.  Mercury  will  be  stationary  on  tbe  same  day^ 
and  will  attain  his  greatest  elongation  on  the  28th* 


Now  comes  Summer!  his  face  embrowned  with 
labour^  and  glowing  with  brightness.  His  head 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  majesty — a  wreath  of  the 
fiercest  sun-beams.  He  cries  aloud,  in  the  voice  of 
his  own  thunder,  *What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper? 
Arise,  and  call  upon  thy  God.'  Who  does  not^  at 
this  period,  admire  all  Nature  teeming  witii  life,  and 
replete  with  energy?  Or,  who  that  has  a  soul  at  all 
in  unison  with  beneficence,  or  affected  by  beauty  and 
truth,  would  not  join  with  the  poet  in  tiie  following 
apostrophe  to  that  orb,  which  is  the  source  of  au^ 
this  life,  energy,  and  glory?  .  ^ 

In  wonder  risest  thou,  material  orb ! 

And  youtbfiilness — a  symbol  and  a  sign : 
Change,  revolution,  age,  decay,  absorb 
AU  other  essences,  but  harm  not  thine : 

In  thy  most  awfiil  iace  reflected  shine 
Thy  mother's  attribates,  Celestial  Child  1 

When  shapelessness  mled  chaos,  the  Divine 
Looked  on  the  void  tiimoltuoos  mass,  and  smiled^- 
Then  startedst  thon  to  birth,  and  trod*st  the  pathless  wild. 

Girt  like  a  giant  for  the  speed,  the  flight. 

The  toil  of  nnsomraed  ages ;  in  thy  zone, 
Charmed  into  motion  by.  thy  sacred  light. 

The  glad  £artb  danced  around  thee  with  the  toae 
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Ofmmo-^ot  then  Eden  warber  owd^ 

And  all  things  breathed  of  beaaty — chiefljr  Man 
ID^ank  of  an  angers  joy  :  where  are  ye  fltfwiiy 
Too  fieeting  snnsf  a  mortal's  thought  may  spaof 
Yonrcounc— for  ye  retailed  to  whence  your  race  began. 

Wiffem's  Aomm  Hours* 


itaFtECTimfs  our  thm  stassy  heavens, 

'  ^y  [Condnaed  frovp.  l«e.3, 

Sii«irpTAMUB  {ty^tl^  Archer. 

Sagittarius  is  fhe  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac, '  the  last 
of  the  autumnal,  and  the  tMrd  of  the  southern  signs^ 
which  the  Sua  enters  on  the  22d  of  November.    ile<- 
lative  to  the  origin  of  this  sign.  Dr.  Jamieson  ob-^ 
aer^^,  ^  According  to  Grecian  fable,  Sagittarius  is 
Chiron,  one  of  the  centaurs,  and  son  of  Saturn  and 
Philyra.    But  in  the'antient  zodiacs  of  Egypt,  Den- 
dera,  Esne,  India,  &c.  Sagittarius  is  represented  as 
tjie  Greeks  have  copied  him.    And  if  we  allow  that^ 
i|  xnan  on  horseback  first  gave  the  idea  of  a  centaur,, 
we  may  easily  admit  that  a  huntsman,  in  the  chase 
ik   autumn,    first  occupied    the  place  among   the 
qonstellations,  which  is  now  held  by  Sagittarius, 
in  fact,  Sagittarius,  Bootes,  and  Orion,  were  deno- 
minated hunters  among  the  constellations ;  and  the 
hunter  Adonis  was  the  god  of  the  Zidonians,  who 
seem  to  have  called  their  city  Zidon,  '*  the  hunter," 
after  their  god.    This  Arcitenens,  or  Sagittarius,  is, 
by  the  Greeks,  also  fabled  to  have  been  originally  a 
famous  hunter  of  the  name  of  Crotus :  but  ii  avails 
little  to  tell  us  that  Crotus  could  only  have  been 
placed  in  the  zodiac  by  the  same  people  who  invent- 
ed the  symbol  of  the  sea  god.    It  will  be  seen,  in  the 
description  of  Capricomus,  that  the  Greeks  can  have 
no  pretensions  to  that  symbol,  and  therefore  i|one  to 
the  invention  of  Sagittarius.* 
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Sagittarius  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Capricomus, 
and  on  the  west  by  Scorpio.  On  the  north  it  borders 
upon  two^  and  on  the  south  upon  three  other  signs. 
It  contains  sixty-nine  stars,  among  which  there  are 
five  of  the  3d  and  nine  of  the  4th  magnitude.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  stars  in  this  sign  is  S,  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  the  bow,  and  rises,  at  Lon« 
don,  on  the  south-east  by  south  i  east  point, of  the 
horizon.  Its  declination  at  the  commencement  of 
this  year  (1824),  is  29*"  54'  30"  south ;  its  right  ascen- 
sion is  272°  25' 6",  and  its  meridian  altitude  8<^  36'  30". 
The  same  star  also  rose  and  culminated,  in  1820,  as 
follows: — 

Rose.        Culminated:      X  Rose,         Culminated. 

January    8  30  mor,  11  35  mor.  \  July 8  32  aft.  11   25  vft. 

Fdi>niary  6  18  d  10 I  August.     6  40 9  30  ...... 

March.,.    4  25  7  20 jSept.....     4  35  7  30...... 

April 2  35  5  25  \  October    2  50  5  40  

May.......  0  45  fl^.  3  35 iNovemb.  0  54  mor.  3  50  

June 10  30  ......  1  20 l  Decemb.  10  47  1  45 


The  head  of  Sagittarius  is  on  the  ecliptic,  near 
the  south-east  side  of  the  milky  way,  in  a  bright 
part  of  which  the  bow  is  situated.  This  bow  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  stars  ft,  X,  h  and  t, 
which  are  all  of  the  3d  magnitude.  The  point  of 
the  arrow  is  also  known  by  y,  and  its  feathered  end 
by  ff.  These  stars  being  joined,  will  form  the  follow- 
ing figure: — 


«  When  Sagittarius  rises,  Corona  Borealis  is  about 
20^  south  of  the  zenith,  Pegasus  is  rising  on  the 
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north-east,  Aqoarias  and  Capricomos  are  rising  in 
the  east,  Gemini  is  setting  in  the  north-west,  Per- 
seus is  in  the  north,  Lyra  is  between  the  zenith  and 
Ae  east,  and  Arctoros  and  Spica  Yirginis  between 
the  zenitti  and  south-west 

^  When  Sagittarius  comes  to  the  meridian  between 
the  middle  of  Ikecember  and  the  middle  of  January, 
Lyra  occupies  the  zenith,  Aries  rises  in  the  east, 
Virgo  declines  in  the  west,  and  Lynx  appears  m  ihe 
north. 

*  When  i  Sagittarius  comes  to  the  western  horizon^ 
Castor  in  Gemini  begins  to  rise  in  the  north-east  by 
north  point  of  the  compass ;  Lacerta  is  in  the  zeiifth ; 
the  hunters  are  on  the  nonh  by  west  |  north  point  of 
the  compass,  Dubhe  being  midway  between  the  ho- 
rizon and  the  pole;  Aquarius  is  then  on  the  meridian, 
Piscis  Austr^es  on  the  south  point  of  the  compass, 
the  brilliant  Fomalhaut  being  south  by  east,  8  de- 
grees above  the  horizon;  Taurus  is  in  the  east, 
Aldebaran  being  east  by  north,  8°  elevation;  Arctu- 
rus  is  setting,  and  Ljrra  is  between  the  zenitii  and 
the  west/ 

[To  be  contintted.] 

Far  JUNE  1834. 

Tbe  clouds  were  dispersed,  and  the  tempest  was  o'er, 

The  crimson  of  evening  illamined  tbe  sky, 
And  the  soft  heaving  waves,  as  they  rippled  ashore. 

Gleamed  bright  with  tbe  tiat  of  its  magical  dye. 

The  swmllows  were  sweeping  the  fields  of  the  air, 

The  blaeJdtird  saag  forth  from  its  leafy  retreat, 
And  the  ilow'rs,  renewed  in  their  bloom,  smiled  as  ^r 

As  the  long  promised  land  at  the  Israelites'  feet. 

Beside  me  the  roies  and  lilies  were  spread, 

The  pink  and  canuUiim  of  delicate  vest, 
The  columbine  lifted  the  pride  of  its  head, 

And  tbe  dial  of  the  sw^ower  was  turned  to  the  west 
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The  huiterfty  wantoned  on  vrings  of  deligbt^ 

'  While  the  bee,  on  her  errand  of  indostry  bent. 
Was  rifling  the  bloonu,  at  the  fall  of  the  night, 
For  a  noonday  of  tempest  in  idleness  spent. 

To  Ihe  Budn,  to  the  mountains,  with  love-blooming  eye, 
7  Rejoicing  I  turned,  And  tb^ir  looks  were  as  calm 
As  the  beautiiiil  arch  of  that  deep,  azure  sky. 

Whose  aspect  was  holy,  whose  zephyr  was  balm. 
Oh !  thus,  ere  the  days  of  this  pilgrimage  cease, 

May  the  sunset  of  life  be  as  placid  and  mild. 
The  storms  of  Adversity  stilled  into  peace, 

All  passion  becalmed,  and  alt  sorrow  exiled ! 

This  is  the  poet's  descriptioa  of  an  eyening  m 
June,  after  a  storm^  sach  as  not  uufrequently  oecu^ 
in  this  month ;  for>  like  its  predecessors  April  and 
May,  it  is  of  a  changeful  character.  In  iail4  ai^d 
favourable  weather,  the  flower  garden  is  in  all  its 
glory  at  the  commencement  of  June.  Bervey>in  his 
^  Reflections  on  a  Flower  Garden,'  says,  '  What  an 
enchanting  situation  is  this !  One  can  scarce  be  me- 
lancholy within  the  atmosphere  of  flowers.  Such 
lively  hues,  and  delicious  odours^  not  only  address 
themselves  agreeably  to.  the  senses,  but  toach^  with  a 
surprising  delicacy,  the  sweetest  movements  of  the 
mind 

to  the  heart-insptriBg' 
Vernal  delight  and  joy. 

How  often  have  I  felt  them  dissipate  the  gloom  of 
thought,  and  transfuse  a  sudden  gaiety  through  the 
defected  spirit !  I  cannot  wonder,  that  kings  de- 
scend firom  their  thrones^  to  walk  ^Ojiidst  bloominjg 
ivory  and  gold;  or  retire  from  ilie  most  siiunpt«aup 
feast,  to  be  recreated  with  the  most  refined  sweete  of 
the  garden.  I  cannot  wonder,  that  queens  fdre^p^ 
for  a  while,  the  compliments  of  a  uatioii,  ta  receive 
the  tribute  of  tiiie  psurterre;  or  withdraw  &om  all  tfie 
glitter  of  a  court,  to  be  attepded  with  the  more 
splendid  egt^jpojueof  abed  of  flowers.' 

<  When  we  find  ourselves  (says  Addison)  inspired 
with  this  plea^ng  instinct^  this  secret  satisfarCtion  and 
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complacency^  arising  from  the  beauties  of  the  crea- 
tion, let  us  consider  to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for 
all  ttiese  entertainments  of  sense ;  and  who  it  is  that 
thus  opens  his  hand,  and  fills  the  world  with  good. 
Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind  consecrates 
every  field  and  wood ;  turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a 
morning  or  evening  sacrifice ;  and  will  improve  those 
transient  gleams,  which  naturally  brighten  up  and 
reft-eshthe  soul,  on  such  occasions,  into  an  inviolable 
and  perpetual  state  of  btiss  and  happiness/ 

Innumerable  flowers  and  herbs  now  embellish  our 
gardens,  gratify  our  sense  of  smell,  and  purify  and 
renovate  ttie  atmosphere :  among  the  former,  the  rose 
demands  and  receives  our  admiration,  and  is  the  con- 
stant theme  of  poetical  eulogy. 

The  Roses. 
Fnm  the  Dutch  ofBilderdyk  >. 

I  saw  them  ooce  blowing 

While  moratng  was  glowing, 
Bat  now  are  their  withered  leaves  strewed  o'er  the  ground, 

Tor  tempests  to  play  on, 

For  cold  worms  to  prej  on, 
The  shame  of  the  garden  that  triumphs  around. 

Their  buds  which  then  flourished 

With  dew-drops  were  nourished. 
Which  turned  into  pearls  as  they  fell  ftom  oo  high ; 

Their  hues  are  all  banished. 

Their  fragrance  all  vanislied, 
Ere  Evening  a  shadow  has  cast  from  the  sky. 

*  William  Bilderdyk,  admired  as  the  first  poettliat  modem  Hot*, 
land  has  produced,  and  not  less  distinguished  by  the  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  his  mind,  did  not,  in  his  youth,  seem  to  show  any  happy  dis- 
position for  study.  His  father,  who  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  his  talents,  was  much  distressed,  and.  frequently  reproapl^ed  him 
in  severe  terms,  for  his  inattention  and  idleness,  to  whicii  young  Bil- 
derdyk  did  not  appear  to  pay  much  attention.  In.J77d,  the  father, 
with  a  newspaperan  his  hand,  came  to  stimulate  hmS  Ky  showing  the 
advertisement  of  a  prize  offered  by  the  Society  of  L^nlen,  and  dei- 
creed  to  the  author  of  a  piece  of  poetry,  signed  with  t'  ^ «      "     :»  '  Ap 

author  18  years  old,'  who  was  invited  to  make  himse)/ ^h.    ''  You 

ought  to  blush,  idler,'  said  old  Bilderdyk  to  his  son.  <  Here Ys  a  bpy 
oilty  of  your  age,  and  though  so  young,  is  the.  pride  and  happtpeis  of 
his  parents  j  and  you  .*.  'It  is  myself,'  answered  young  William, 

throwing  himself  into  his  father's  arms. 
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I  saw,  too,  whole  races 

Of  glories  and  graces 
Thus  open  and  blossom,  but  qnickly  decay : 

And  smiling  and  gladness. 

In  sorrow  and  sadness, 
Ere  life  reached  its  twilight  iade  dimly  away. 

Joy's  light-hearted  dances, 

And  melody's  glances. 
Are  rays  of  a  moment — are  dying  when  bom ; 

And  Pleasnre's  best  dower 

Is  nought  but  a  flower, 
A  vanishing  dew-drop — a  gem  of  the  mom. 

The  bright  eye  is  clouded. 

Its  brilliancy  shrouded, 
Onr  strength  disappears,  we  are  helpless  and  looe : 

No  reason  avails  us. 

And  intellect  fails  us ; 
Life's  spirit  is  wasted,  and  darkness  conies  on. 

London  Magaxine, 

The  Austrian  rose  blossoms  in  the  early  part  of 
this  month.  The  fields  of  clover  (trifolium  prateme) 
are  now  in  blossom,  and  produce  a  delightful  fra- 
grance. The  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  (anthoxan-- 
thum  odoratumj,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  venr  de- 
lightful  scent  of  hay,  flowers  in  this  month,  and  dif- 
fuses its  fragrance  through  the  country. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  pimpernel  (ana- 
gallis  arvensisj,  thyme  (thymus  serpy  Hum  J,  the  bitter 
sweet  nightshadef^o/aittimcfzf/camara^,  white  bryony, 
the  dog-rose  (rosa  caninajf  and  the  poppy  (papaver 
somniferumj,  have  their  flowers  full  blown. 

To    SlBEP. 

From  a  MS.  Volume  of  Poems,  bt^  M,  L.  B, 

Welcome,  sweet  sleep,  to  this  sad  tortured  breast ! 

Welcome,  fair  dreams !  ye  place  me  for  a  while 
In  a  new  world,  where  no  dark  cares  molest 

Joy's  blissful  reign,  or  cloud  love's  beamy  smile. 
Welcome,  sweet  sleep ! — for  thou  alone  hast  power 
To  twine  past  pleasures  with  the  present  hour. 

The  absent  and  the  dead  are  in  thy  train; 

And  who  shall  tell  the  speechless  extasy 
That  fires  the  soul,  when  she  beholds  again 

Thoserof  whom  length  of  years,  or  clime,  or  tea. 
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Or  death's  rapacity,  have  her  despoiled, 
And  her  best  hopes  and  expectations  foiled ! 

Soft  is  thine  influence  on  man's  earth-bom  frame, 
More  soft,  more  genial,  on  his  hearen-formed  miiid  ; 

And  they  are  madmen,  idiots,  who  name. 
Thee,  image  of  the  scourge  of  human  kii^ : 

A  sweeter,  happier  life  'tis  thine  to  give. 

And  wert  thou  death ~ah !  who  would  ask  to  live  ? 

The  foxglove  (digitalis),  which  produces  a  beaiitifal 
flower^  blossoms  in  this  month  as  well  as  in  the  next. 
The  common  white  lily  (littum  candidumj  is  now 
in  flower. 

I  saw  a  dew-drop,  cool  and  clear, 

Dance  on  a  myrtle  spray; 
Gay  colours  decked  the  lucid  tear^ 
Like  those  which  gleam  and  disappear 

When  showers  and  sunbeams  play.. 
Sol  cast  atliwart  a  glance  severe, 

And  scorched  the  pearl  away. 

High  on  a  slender  polished  stem 

A  fl*agrant  Z%  grew; 
On  tiie  pure  petals  many  a  gem 
Glittered,  a  native  diadem 

Of  healthy  morning  dew ; 
A  blast  of  lingering  winter  came. 

And  snapped  the  stem  in  two. 

Fairer  than  morning's  early  tear, 

Or  lily's  snowy  bloom. 
Shines  beaaty  in  its  vernal  year. 
Bright,  sparkling,  fascinating,  d^cari 

Gay,  thoughtless  of  its  doom : 
Death  breathes  a  sudden  poison  near, 

And  syireeps  it  to  the  tomb ! 

The  common  jay  fcorvus  glandariusj  in  this  month 
frequents  our  gardens^  and  makes  great  havock  in 
the  bean-rows.— See  our  last  volume,  p.  177. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  insects  in  June^  is^  in 
its  perfect  state,  the  angler's  may-fly  (ephemera  vulga^ 
ta),  which  appears  about  the  4th^  and  continues 
nearly  a  fortnight.  It  emerges  from  the  watgr,  where 
it  passes  its  aurelia  state,  about  six  in  the  evening, 
and  dies  about  eleven  at  night.  There  are  also  the 
golden-greed  beetle  (scarabam  auraiusj  ;  various 
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kinds  of  ffies;  the  cuckoo*  spit  insect  ((Acada^pu- 
mariaj,  and  the  stag-beetle  (lucanus  cervm).  The 
several  species  of  the  gad-fly  {cestrus  bovis — equi — 
and  avis),  the  ox^  horse^  and  sheep  gad-^fly^  make 
their  appearance  in  June.— See  our  last  yolume^  p. 
179,  note. 

The  grasshopper  makes  his  appearance  in  this 
month. — See  some  beautiful  lines  in  our  last  volume, 
p.  179. 

The  bee  pursues  his  ceaseless  avocation  of  collect- 
ing the  sweets  of  nature  to  form  his  elegant  condi- 
ment of  honey;  descending 

Into  tbe  flower's  deep  heart,  and  thence 

Kifting,  in  all  its  purity, 
The  prime,  the  quintessence.  ^ 

The  fem^owl  may  be  seen  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  in  the  evening,  among  the  branches  of  oaks> 
m  pursuit  of  its  favourite  repast,  the  fern-chaffer 
fs€arab€eus  aobtUialis).  Mackerel  (sconAer  scomber) 
are  taken  in  abundance  this  month« 

The  several  kinds  of  com  come  into  ear  and 
Sower  in  Jane,  as  well  as  most  of  the  numerous 
species  otgmsaes.  Gooseberries,  currants^  and  straw* 
berries,  now  begin  to  ripen. 

In  June  some  earlier  fruits  have  caught 

Their  ripened  glory  ftom  the  sun ; 
.  And  other  joys  to  sense  are  brought 

That  can  from  sight  alone  be  won ; 
Beauty  with  usefulness  combines, 
And  from  such  union  brighter  shines.  a.  barton. 

The  hay^harvest  commences  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  the  southern  and  midland  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  A:bout  this  time,  also,  birds  cease  their 
sotes«  Tbe  rural  ceremony  of  sheep-shearing  usually 
tBiket^  place  in  June,  and  was  formerly  celebrated 
with  muck  innocent  pastime. — See  our  last  volume, 
p;].80>  for  a  description  of  Si  Spanish  sheep*shearing. 

Various  species  of  vef  onicas  and  speMlwells  are 
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now  seen  wiUi  their  blue  flowers ;  together  with  the 
sweet,  and  fragrant  honeysuckle  (lonicera  pericly- 
menum),  admired  by  all  for  the  charms  which  it  im- 
parts to  the  rural  walk.    The  gvm  dstus  tribe  shed 
daily  their  abundant  flowers^  covering  the  ground 
with  the  most  delicate  blossoms.    The  heaths  begin 
to  shine  in  all  their  glory,  throughout  this  and  the 
succeeding  months  giving  Ufe  and  gaiety  to  bleak  and 
sterile  tracts.    The  onion  tribe,  the  jundyOJ  rushes, 
the  carices,  and  many  of  the  umbelliferous  tribe, 
now  show  their  blossoms ;   as,  the  wild  carrot,  tiie 
seeds  of  which  are  gratefully  aromatic,  and  ihe  tea 
an  excellent  medicine.    The  coriander  (coriandrum), 
distinguished   from  the  caraway  (carum)  by    the 
globular  form  of  its  seeds,  the  parsnip,  the  fennel, 
and  a  variety  of  others  of  the  same  tribe ;  the  p2an- 
tago  or  plantain;  the  dogberry  tree   fcamus  san- 
guinea),  the  true  love,  the  sedum  acre,  or  wall  pep- 
per, which  grows  when  suspended  by  the  roots ;  the 
salvia  \;erbenaca,  wild  clary  or  sage ;  and  the  vale- 
riana  officinalis,  or  great  wild  valerian,  are  now  in 
flower.    The  flower  de  luce,  or  iris,  also  shines  in 
tile  garden :  the  structure  of  its  pistils  is  particularly 
worttiy  of  attention ;  it  has  an  elegant,  faint,  yet  ex- 
quisite scent. 

The  trees,  particularly  the  laurels  and  evergreens, 
now  make  their  second  or  midsummer  shoots  ;  and  the 
acacia  at  length  puts  out  its  elegant,  light  and  bright 
foliage,  and  its  tassels  of  white  papilionaceous 
flowers,  which  emulate  the  orange  in  scent. 


Having  now  registered  the  difierent  changes  whieh 
take  place  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and 
having  recapitulated  the  names  of  many  beautiful 
English  flowers  which  bloom,  fade,  and  die  in  this 
month, '  we  will,  by  way  of  contrast,  conclude  our 
Diary  with  a  description  of  Flora's  gifts  as  they  ap-- 
pear,  in  more  favoured  climes. 
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A  Persian  Wreath  <2f  Flowers. 

'  For  me,  for  me/ 
Cri«d  Nonrniahal  impatiently^ — 
*  Oh,  twioe  Ifiat  wreath  tor  m6  to-oigfat  I' 
Tben  ra^y,  witii  foot  as  Itgbt 
A$  Hit  fovng  nmsL-roe's,  oa|  sbe  flew 
T9  cull  eadi  sbiniaig  leaf  that  grew 
Beneath  the  moonlight's  hollow  beams, 
.  iPor  this  enchanted  Wreath  of  Dreams. 
Anemones  and  seas  of  gold  \ 

And  new-blown  lilies  of  the  river. 
And  those  sweet  flow^ts  that  unfold 

Their  bnds  on  Camadeva's  qniTef  * ; 
The  tnbe-rose,  with  her  silvery  light, 

That  in  the  gardens  of  Malay 
Is  oalMthe  Mistress  of  the  Night, 
9a  like  a  bride,  se ented  and  bright, 

dhe  comes  out  wh«n  the  Sun's  away. 
Amaranths,  such  as  crown  the  maids 
That  wander  through  Zamara's  shades ; 
'  And  Ae  wfaiCe  moon^oi^er,  as  it  shows 
Qa^r«ndib>b  fatgh  crags  to  these 
Who  near  the  isle  at  evening  sail, 
Scenting  her  clove-trees  in  the  gale ; 
In  short,  allHow'rets  aild  all  pteRtS) 

Ft om  the  divine  Amtha  tree  % 
That  bhesses  lieaven's  inhabitants 

With  fruits  of  immortality, 
tlown  to  the  basil  tuft  that  waves 
Its  Iragrant' blossom  over  gnwes^ 

And  t*  fiitf  bitfnUe  fdaemmrUt 
Whose  sweets  so  thanklessly  are  shed 
To  scent  the  desert  and  the  dead. 


MOORE. 


I'Bemasagara,  orth»  sea  of  gold,  with  flowers  of  the  bvightest  gold 
colD«iw*^5»r  W.Jones, 

*  This  tree  (the  nagacesara)  is  one  of  the  most  deiightfbl  on  earth, 
and  the  delicious  odour  of  its  blossoms  justly  gives  them  a  place  in 
t|)e  quiver  of  Camadeva,  or  the  god  of  love.*-iWr  W.  Junes, 

'The  largest  and  richest  sort  of  the  jambu,  or  rose-apple. 


Q2 
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THIS  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  JuUus,  the 
surname  of  C.  Caesar,  the  dictator,  who  was  bom  in 
it.  Mark  Anthony  first  gave  to  this  month  the  name 
of  Jnly,  which  was  before  called  Quintilis,  as  being 
the  fifUi  month  in  the  year,  in  the  old  Roman  ciden-* 
dar  established  by  Romulos. 

In  JULY  1824. 
2. — VISITATION   OP  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

This  festival  was  first  instituted  by  Pope  Urban 
VI,  in  commemoration  of  that  remarkable  jonme5r 
which  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  took  into  the  moon* 
tains  of  Judsea,  in  order  to  visit  the  mother  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.— See  a  Sonnet  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  our  last  volume,  p.  186. 

3.— DOG-DAYS   BEGIN. 

Thepe  are  a  certain  number  of  days  before  and 
after  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canicula,  or  the  doff-star, 
in  the  morning.  The  dog-days  in  our  modem  Alma* . 
nMks  occupy  the  time  from  July  3d  to  August  Utb ; 
the  name  being  applied  now,  as  it  was  formerly,  to 
the  hottest  time  of  the  year. 

4. — TRANSLATION   OP   SAINT   MARTIN.      ^  . 

This  day  was  appointed  to  commemorate  the  S9«  ^ 
moval  or  translation  of  St.  Martin's  body  frosi:4ipie  . 
tomb  to  another  much  more  noble  and  magnificept^  • 
an  honour  conferred  on  the  deceased  saint  by  IPhxfi^-^ 
tuus,  one  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Tours.    ^  .   . 

7. — THOMAS  A  BECKEt. 

This  haughty  prelate  was  born  in  London,  in  tbe 
year  1119,  and  was  the  son  of  Gilbert,  a  merchatit> 
and  Matilda,  a  Saracen  lady,  who  is  said  to  haire 
fallen  iu  love  with  him  when  he  was  a  prisoner  to 
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her  father  in  Jerusalem.  Thomas  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education  at  Merton  Abbey  in  Surrey^ 
whence  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  JParis.  In  1159,  he  made  a  campaign  with  King 
^ffvcj  to  Toulouse,  having  in  his  own  pay  1300 
hQf)S(e,;besides  a  retinue  of  700  knights  or  gentlemen* 
--jS*or -further  particulars  respecting  Becket  we  refer 
tQ  T.T.  for  1814,  pp.  166-172 ;  for  1815,  p.  220 ;  and 
for  1822,  p.  198. 

♦8.1822. — BT.  REV.  T.  p.  MIDDLBTON,  D.D.,  BISHOP 
OF  CALCUTTA,   DIED, 

Well  known  to  the  learned  world,  by  his  excellent 
'  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  ap- 
plied to  the  Criticism  and  the  Illustration  of  the  New 
T/^stiunent.'  Dr^  M.  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta in  1814,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  was  mainb 
iiisizumental  in  founding  the '  Mission  College  at  Cat*' 
cujtta,'  towards  the  erection  and  endowment  of  which> 
th^.Society  fot  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the 
Society  fbr  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa*  and  i^ 
East,  have  each  contributed  £5000.  Dr.  M.  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  graduated  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge. 

•14.  1823.— BEV.  WEEDEN    BUTLBE  DIED,   JBT.    80. 

'  Mr.  Butler  was  bom  at  Mai^ate,  and  at  the  age  of! 
14,  was  articled  to  an  attorney  in  London.    When  the  > 
stipiilated  term  expired,  Mr.  B.  renoanced  the  pro- 
fession of  tile  law  on  conscientioHS  grounds,. and  re- 
scued to  prepare  himself  for  the  established  chnrdi, 
of'i^ioh  he  was  afterwards  ordained  a  minister.  Hie. 
very  popular,  imt   unfortunate  Dr.  Williaoi  Dodd' 
directed  his  course  of  classical  and  4heological  read- 
ing, which  he  never  wholly  laid  aside ;  to  whom^  in 
his  turn,  he  acted  as  an  assiduous  and  indefatigable 
aiglguin^nsis^  from  1764  till  his  patron's  ignominious 
end.in  June  1777. 

.Dr.  Dodd's  'Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,*  a 
Mtork  jn  three  volumes^  folio,  begun  in  1765  and' 
published  in  1770,  was  in  part  carefully  compiled/' 
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and  altogeAer  i^irritten  ont  fairly  for  flie  press^  by  die 
Bev.  Weeden  Bailer^  who  also  assisted  in  editn^fhe 
four  last  Yotnmes  of  ^  The  Christian's  Magazine/  and 
retised  the  rough  copy  and  corrected  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  poem  in  blank  verse,  *  Thoughts  in  Prison/  In 
tile  last  singularly  affecting  composition,  occur  lines 
so  indicative  of  the  worth  of  the  person  eulogized  and 
df  flie  condemned  author^s  gratitude,  that  we  sitb|o]n 
fliem  wilh  pleasure: — 

Bat  t  am  lost !  a  criminal  adjadged ! 
A  gailty  miscreant ! — Canst  thou  tfrittk,  my  fKend, 
Oh,  BtmER,^-^midst  A  miltioD  AithM  foond  !-^ 
,Oh,  cut  tboE  tbiDk,  who  knowcst,  who  long  hfat  kwoinPi  • 
Bijr  inmost  soul ',  oh,  canst  thou  think  that  life,  &c. 

Mr.  Butler  was  reader  to  Dr.  Dqdd  at  Chailotte- 
street  Chapel,  Pimlico,  and  afterwards  minister  and 
part  proprietor  of  this,  once  fashionable,  house  of 

Eayer ;  and  he  continued  to  officiate  here  tiU  the.  year 
hL  He  was  more  than  forty  years  masten  of  a 
classical  school  at  Chelsea,  in  which  he  is  succeeded 
by.his^  eldest  son.  Mr.  Butler's  writings  were  many 
aud  multiiarious;  but  his  known  publicatioiis  are 
few,  and  mostly  reprints  of  other  writers. 

A  very  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Dodd,  painted  by  CrajQas* 
borough  and  a  large  quarto  yolume  of  the  Doc- 
tev's  inc^ited  poems  in  MS,^  including  a  tragedy 
called  ^Theflyracusan,'  and  a  comedy  called  ^Sir. 
Roger  de  CoTody/  are  left  by  Mr..  Butler  to  his 
legatoes.  The  portrait  is  the  only  likeness  extant.. 
llie  poems  are  pleasingly  composed.  The  It4ey. 
PhiKp  Dodd  and  Ber.  Weeden  Butlex,  junior,  pos* 
sess  all  the.  Doctor's  unpiinted  sermons* . 

15:— SAINT  SWITttlN. 

Swiihin  was  promoted  to  holy  orders  by  Uelmstltn^ 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  whose  death,  in  SSS,  Idng 
£thelwolf  granted  him  the  see.  In  this  h6  continued 
eleren  years,  and  died  in  868.  For  some  remarks  on 
the  popular  saying  respecting  St.  Switbin,  so  ainply 
verined  in  tke  months  of  July  and  A\ifust*i82^,'  see 
our  former  volumes. 
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^17.  1823.-^THB   ABBB   MAOQUIM   OIED. 

This  accomplished  French  scholar  sought  refuge 
fmoL  the  horrors  of  the  year  1762^  on  the  peaceful 
shojpes  of  England.  He  took  up  his  abode  atHastingcs 
aid  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  Ian- 
gmge,  to  which  he  was  preyiously  a  perfect  stranger, 
mritb  so  much  success^. that^  in  the  course  of  a  few 
nranthSy  he  was  enabled  to  address  a  composition,  in 
English  blank-verse,  to  a  genUeman  of  considerable 
literary  acquirements,  in  a  style  of  grammatical  accu- 
racy rarely  equalled  by  a  foreigner^  even  after  along 
courfte  of  study. 

^  Altogether  dependent  upon  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions, in  a  strange  land,  without  friends  or  pecuniary 
teaoxsTces,  the  Abb6  had  hitherto  supported  himself, 
and  assisted  some  of  his  suffering  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, by  the  sale,  for  very  trifling  sums,  of  his 
sketches  of  some  of  the  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hastings:  when,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1793,  the  present  Norroy  Bang  of  Arms, 
to  whom  he  had  been  accidentally  introduced  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  suggested  to  him  the 
employment  of  his  pencil  in  heraldic  designs.  The 
OjBR^  was  accepted;  his  pencil,  which,  at  a  more 
auspicious  period  of  his  life,  had  been  a  source  of 
amusement  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  study,  was 
destined  to  secure  to  him  an  honourable  independ- 
ence ;  and,  from  that  period,  he  became  attached  to 
the  College  of  Arms  as  an  heraldic  draughtsman,  smd 
had  the  happiness,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  to 
enjoy  the  fiiendship  of  many  of  its  members,  among 
whom  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter,  entertained 
for  him  the  highest  regard. 

The  Abb6  Macquin's  habits  of  life  were  very  re- 
tiredj  coi^tantly  dedicating  his  leisure  to  literary 
pursuits :  and  he  made  himself  so  well  ^acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
l^at  fifteen  years,  h&  edited  several  works  of  con- 
£d4erable  merit;  though,  from  a, feeling  of  diffidence> 
as  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
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allow  fhem  to  be  pat  forth  to  the  pabCc  und^:  hi$ 
own  name.  Having  a  great  taste  for  lexicographical 
knowledge,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  in  illustrating  the  last  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary ;  tibe  result  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  ^  Etymological  Gleanings/  itwashis  inteation 
to  have  offered  to  the  public.  His  Latm  Poem,  en* 
titled,  '  Tabella  Cibaria,  or  the  Bill  of  Fare,'  illus- 
trated by  copious  and  highly  entertaining  notes,  pub- 
lished about  three  years  since,  was  composed  by 
him  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  ct^mtry,  and  is  a 
work  displajring  considerable  ingenuity  and  classical 
learning. 

An  amateur  of  the  Fin6  Arts,  he  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  schools  of  Paint* 
ing ;  and  his  judgment  of  antient  pictures,  which  was 
frequently  appealed  to  by  the  collectors  of  the 
day,  has  been  rarely  surpassed.  He  sketched  witfi 
great  i^pirit  and  e£Ebct;  und  his  heraldic  employment 
placed  him  in  the  way  of  exercising  his  taste  upon 
several  public  occasions.  At  one  period  of  his  life, 
he  had  &e  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  sight;  but  this 
having  been  restored  to  him  by  an  operation  per*^ 
formed  by  the  fether  of  the  present  eminent  oculists, 
the  Messrs*  Wares,  the  Abb6  sought  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate remuneration  to  his  benefactor :  that  truly 
i^ittul  and  benevolent  man,  however,  refused  to  take 
any  fee  from  a  literary  gentleman,  and  a  foreigner  dri- 
vea  to  England  for  an  asylum.  The  Abb6,  penetrated 
with  gratitude,  immediately  set  to  work  and  painted 
a  very  beautiful  picture,  we  believe  a  crucifixion, 
which  he  presented  to  the  oculist,  as  a  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  his  '  memory  of  the  heart.' 

If  the  Abb6  Macquin  was  distinguished  for  his 
classical  taste  and  learning,  he  was  no  less  so  for 
the  substantial  endowments  which  adorn  the  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  man.  He  was  bom  and  educated 
inthe  Roman  Catholic  faith:  but  his  religious  prin- 
ciples were  marked  by  a  feeling  of  liberality  and  be- 
nevolence; his  manners  were  cheerful,  his  memory 
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retentive;  and^  had  he  sought  to  extend  the  circle  of 
his  ttcqaaintanee^  few  men,  perhaps,  possessed  in 
a  higher  degree  the  requisite  qualifications  for  po*^ 
lished  society. 

*19.  1821. — KING  GB0R6B  IV  CROWNED. 

Some  interesting  particulars  of  this  august  cere- 
mony will  be  found  inT.T.  for  1822,  pp.  194-206. 
We  now  add  the  following  authentic  document : — 

An  Account  of  the  Money  expended  at  Hit  Maje8ty*s  Coronation,  stating 
the  Ammmt,  under  the  eeveral  H^ads,  expended,  and  from  nihai 
JSIourcee  the  Money  was  supplied, 

£       s.  d. 
Lord  Steward^  expftn86s  attending  the  banquet     -        25,184    0    8^ 
Lord  Chamberlain,  for  the  furniture  and  decorations 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Westminster  Hall; 
for  providing  the  Regalia ;  for  dresses,  &c.  of  the 
persons  attending  and  performing  various  duties      111,172    9  10 
Master  of  the  Horse,  for  the  charger  for  the  Cham- 
pion ---. 118  18    6 

Master  of  the  Robes,  for  His  Majesty's  robes,  &c.         24,704    8  10 
Surveyor-General  of  Works,   for  fitting  up  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Westminster  Hall,  platforms, 

&c. 50,307    9    1 

W.  D.  Fellowes,  Esq.,   Secretary  to  His  Majesty's 

Great  Chamberlain,  for  expenses  incurred     -    -        2,d00    0    01 
Hire  of  the  Theatres     ..........        3,504  15    0 

Master  of  the  Mint,  for  medals    ...--..        4,770    5    4 
Sir  Geo.  Nayler,  for  expenses  in  the  Earl  Marshal's 

department      ....,.-•.....■        2,500    0. .  0 

Sir  Geo.  Nayler,  towards  the  publication  of  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Ceremony  .-----.--        3,000    0    0 

Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  usuj^l  fee      -.-.--  800    0    0 

Sir  K,  Baker,  expense  of  Police  .......        .  961  18  10 

Sir  T.  Tyrwhit,  for  messengers  and  doorkeepers. 

House  of  Lords 173    26 

Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge, for  snuff-boxes  for  Fo. 

reign  Ministers *        8,205  15    9f 

JSmtI  of  Kinnonl,  on  account  of  pur^ui-vants  and  he- 
ralds in  Scotland -.-  2547t 


0    2 
Note.'-^A  few  claims  are  still  unsettled,  the  amount 
probably  not  exceeding  -----.-.-        1,000    0    0 

Paid  out  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament,  in  the 
Session  1820 100,000    0    0 

Paid  out  of  money  received  from  France  on  account 
ofpecuniary  indemnity,  under  Treaty,  anno  1815     138,238    0    2 

0    2 
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20. — SAINT    MAKGARBT. 

She  was  bom  at  Antioefa^  and  was  Ihe  ^em^kkiet  tf 
a  Pagan  priest.  Olybius^  president  of  the  Etti^t^'liii^ 
der  the  Romans^  wished  to  many  her;  but  fili^ftj^ 
that  Margaret  was  a  Christian,  he  postponed  'hts  in- 
tended nuptials  nntll  he  conld  prevail  npon  ^b^  16 
lenoance  her  religion.  Our  saint^  however,  Wd:&  iiif 
flexible,  and  was  first  tortured,  and  then  beheiidM, 
in  the  year  378. 

A  beautiful  hymn,  supposed  to  be  sung'  by  the 
people  of  Antioch  immediately  after  the  exeiiution 
of  Margaret^  may  be  seen  in  <mr  last  volume,  'pp. 
188-191.  ,. 

22,— MARY  MAGDALBN. 

This  day  was  first  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  S€. 
Mary  Magdalen,  by  King  Edward  VI;  and  in  Itis 
Common  Prayer,  the  Gospel  for  the  day  is  from  l^t. 
Luke,  chap,  vii,  verse  36.  Our  reformers,  however^ 
upon  a  more  strict  inquiry,  finding  it  doubtfieil  vrbe- 
ther  this  woman,  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  was  i^eAly 
Mary  Magdalen,  thought  it  prudent  to  discomtifiile 
ttiefestivaL 

25.-^AINT  JAMES. 

James  was  sumamed  the  Great,  either  on  aceoubt 
qf  his  age,  being  esteemed  older  than  the  other  JitxMes, 
or  for  some  particular  honour  conferred  upon  him  by 
oar  Lord.  He  was  by  birth  a  Galilean,  and  partner 
with  Peter  in  fishing,  from  which  our  Lord  called 
him  to  be  one  of  bis  disciples :  Mark  i,  19,  20.  Of 
his  ^ardent  zeal,  no  other  proof  is  necessary  thati  his 
becoming  the  victim  of  Herod  Agrippa.  James  fe 
flie  tutelar  saint  of  the  Spaniards. 

26. — SAINT  ANNE. 

She  was  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
wife  of  Joachim  her  father.  Her  festival  is  cele- 
brated by  the  Latin  church. 

*26.  1823. — RUSH-BEARING  IN  WESTMORLAND. 

On  this  and  the  following  day,  the  antient  cus- 
tom of  rush' bearing  took  place  at  Ambleside.  At 
seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evenings  a  party  of  about 
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forty  yonng  girls  went  in  procession  to  the  church, 

Keceded  by  a  band  of  music.  Each  of  the  girls 
^re  in  her  hands  the  usual  rmh-bearings,  the  ori- 
gin and  signification  of  which  have  so  long  puzzled  the 
reseafclies  of  our  attttqaarians.  These  elegant  little 
trophies  were  disposed  in  the  church,  round  the  pulr 
IjiJt,  reading  desk,  pews,  &c.,  and  had  a  really  beaiir 
tiful  and  imposing  effect  They  thus  remained  dur<- 
ing  the  Sunday,  till  the  service  was  ^nished  in  the 
afternoon,  when  a  similar  procession  was  formed  to 
Gcmvey  these  trophies  home  again.  We  understand 
that  formerly,  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  a  similar 
ceremony  prevailed,  under  the  same  designation, 
in  which  the  rush-bearings  were  made  in  the  form  of 
fjNnales,  witb  a  fanciful  rosette  for  the  head ;  and  on 
lookipg  at  tiiese  in  Ambj|eside>  some  faint  resem- 
blance of  the  female  form  may  be  traced  in  the  out- 
lino*  .  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  ceremony 
has  ey^r  yet  been  giv^p :  the  attempt  at  one  is,  that 
it  is  a  remnant  of  an  antient  custom,  which  formerly 
previ^jlod,  of  strewing  the  church-floors  with  rushes 
to  preserve  the  feet  from  damp ;  but  we  cannot  per* 
ceive  what  resemblance  there  is  between  the  practice 
of  strewing  the  church  witii  rushes,  and  Uie  trophies 
which  are  now  carried  from  time  immemorial.  Whatr 
^ver  may  have  been  its  origin,  we  are  happy  to  see 
that  mpdem  refinement  has  not  yet  destroyed  this 
UtQe  innocent  festivity  along  with  morris-dances, 
wassail-bowls,  and  May-poles :  and  we  trust  that  the 
gedtlemen  of  Windermere  and  Grassmere  will  long 
preserve  this  last  relic  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 

Happy  the  age^tnd  harmlesse iitere  the  daybs, 

(For  then  trne  love  ftnd  amity  was  found) 
When  every  village  did  a  May-pole  raise. 

And  Whitson-ales  and  May-games  did  abound : 
And  all  the  lusty  yonkers  in  aTonf, 
With  many  lasses  daanced  the  rod  abont. 
Then  friendship  to  their  banquets  bid  the  guests. 
And  poor  men  i^red  the  better  for  their  feasts. 

...       I^mU*$  .Paim^dia. 
B 
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In  JULY  IQStt. 
Nobody  ]o«kf  t  tbo  Swr,  but  i«iieii  tie  is  obseoied ;  nohoify  ftb- 
^ves  the  Moon,  but  whenshe  u  tclipsed ;  tben  Nftti^  semfr  to^  be  is 
danger,  tiled  tim  snperstition  is  alarmed,  and  «Tery  one  is- afraid  for 
hinelfi-HftfiiiseA. 

Solar  PhbiIombka. 
,  The  San  enters  Leo  at 49m.  after  11  at  nigbt  of 
the  22d  of  this  month ;  and  rises  wA  sets,  dnrkii;  Ae 
same  period,  as  m  the  foJUowkig 

TABLE 

Q/*  /A«  Sun*$  liismg  and  Setting  for  wery  fifth  Day. 

July  Isty  Sunrises  45m. after  3.    Sets  l^ncu-after.S    > 

Cth,  48  ..^ 3  12 a   * 

nth,  ....... m  ..........  3  i......    8  .........  % 

iDttkj  ..«•...*•.••  67  •••••••..A  3  •.•••*•    3  •M..*.^. '6 

^ist,  ..•.«•.•«...    3  «M..M»M  4  ••..T*.  ^7  •••*^»»»  7 

'aeth,  10  .,..  4 50  7 

Equation  of  Time. 
By  adding  the  respective  qmntities  in  the  know- 
ing Table  to  the  time  as  shown  by  a  goo^  snn-didj, 
or  obtained  by  an  observation  of  the  Sun's  transit, 
the  results  vnR  be  what  should  be  indicated  by  a 
well  regaiated  clock  at  tbcsame  moments. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Equation  of  time  for  every  ^ffth  JOay . 


«9. 


ThMday,  Jaiy  Ut,  to  the  time  by  «he  4ial  ocU  3  05 

Tuesday^......    6th,  .......................................  4  fSO    ' 

Sunday,  , 11th,  m................  5  4 

Friday, leth, 5  3^ 

Wednesday,    21gt, .  S  0 

Monday,.,....  26th,  ,.„.  6  8 

Saturday,  ...M  31st, , 6  1 

XiUNAR  Phenomena. 
Phases  of  the  Moon. 

First  Quarter, '  3d  day,  at  31  m.  after  2  in  the  aft^rmoou 

FullMo6n,...  11th, 20  4  in  the  morning  * 

Last  Quarter,    19tb, 57  7  ^ 

JfewJIoon^  .^dlith,  .........    9  ••••...•••  7 
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Lmar  EcKpgei 

Oh  Ifte  moming  of  tl^e  Uth  of  tliW  v^Qqtib,  {be 
Moen  will  be  eclipsed  partly  visible  in  tbia  coimtry* 
The  circnmstancesras-c^lciiiated  fQC  the  Boyal  Oh- 
uerwuioi^s^t  Greenwich^  Mtr 

Be^mniBg  of  the  eclipse  ..••...•...•••....•..    3  35  ao 
Moon  sets  eclipsed   •.••^•.•••••....•••..••••,    4    3    0 

Ecliptic  opposition  t.^,^*.** «•••••  •••..••••    4  20  15 

Bad  of  the  eclipse  : 4  53  30 

Digitoeclipsfd.  Y^Siy  on  tli^  Moon's 

southern  limb,  or  frooi  t^  north^n^ 

side  of  the  Sasth's  shadow . 

MoQn^s  Pusaage  ot;er  th€  Meridiam. 
Tkfii  following  pa^^ages  of  the  Moon  pv^t  the  first 
Keiidiaa  daring  this  month*  will  take  plaoe  at  far 
voiimble  times  for  abdervatioii^  should  the  atmosphere 
be  free  from  clouds:  vis* 

.  ^^W  ^  l^t  50  m.  after    5  ^^  the  evq^in^ 

5thy  •••  91  •    7  * •,••^1. 

7thy^  ^«  )6  •*■•••••••.    9  ^••••••••••••«^**«*f 

Sth,  ...    9  ^, to  at  night 

©ik,  ..    1  11  

«  ftDth^  •««  5fti  ••••••rf*««  11  ••••«••.••• 

li^thy  •••    7  ^.••^.•»    4  in  thfiJBonuiig 

•  iptnH^   •••  4a  •••••■••••     4  •••••••••••••••••••• 

SOthy  •••  30  ••••••••^.    6  •••••• •.•••••• 

.    dlSty  •••    13  ••••••••••      7   .M  ••••••  ■•••••••■•• 

Phenomena  PLANBT4RUM. 

Pkasi^qf  Venus. 

Thfis  planet  is  now  approcMching  very  nearly  to  her 
fallest  illumfAatioo,  fhongh  by  no^m^ans  to  her  max- 
imum brilliancy;  for,  on  account  of  l;er  varif^fe 
distance  from  the  Earthy  this  last  takes  place  when 
litl^emore  than  a  fourtli  of  her  ^{iligl^tened  dij^is 
turned  tpwards  the  Earth,— SeeT.f.  for  1819,  p.  51. 

f  lllumffiated  p^rt    11*S8p4tt 
^Ottrfc  pan  ••••«••      Q*10SI^7 
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Jopitei^s  proximity  to  the  Son  renders  the  eclipses 
of  these  small  bodies  wholly  invisible  dnrlagtiie^pre- 
dentmotith* 

Form  of  Saturn's  Ring. 

.  -     ,^  f  TrwMrerse  a»ig  ....^....,.        I'OOO 
July  AWf-^Coiyiigate  axis  ...««..^  —  0-478 

TABLE 

Of  the  TtansiU  and  Meridional  Altitudes  of  tte 
Planets. 

1st  7th  13th       19th       S5th 

TSAK8ITS. 

Mercary  10  SSmor.  10  39  11    0  II  »        U  M 

Venus      11  38«or.  11  32  11  40  11  48        U  55 

Mars          ^  65  <^.  5  40  5  27  5  14       '  5    8 

Jupiter      0  4Z^ft.  0  24  '05  II  47«0r.ll  2S 

Satan       ^SSmm*.  0    1  8  40           8  18^        T  S7 

^.aiiiiis     OSlfiiM*.  11  52iiisfU  1127  11    1        iO.^ 

tlSSIDIONAL  AVnTVl>E8,  ^   . 

Mercury  58»54'  60038*  OPiy  61035^  ^^  W 

Venus       62    5  62    I  6181'  SO  88  68  81 

Mars        34  83  83    0  31  52  80  34  28  IS 

Jupker     6040  6034  6022  609  59  50 

Saturn      57  24  57  31  57  38  57  44  57  49 

O.  Sidus  15  20  15  19  15  17  15  15  IS  VL 

Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Planets  and  Stars. 

July  10th,  with  O.  Sidus    at    0  m.  after    6  in  the  evening 
25lh, ......  tin  Gemini  •«    0  •••••••.•-    4  in  the  mfrninf 

25th,  ••••••    Jupiter       •••    0  •••••••••.«    7  in  the  evening* 

Mars  will  be  in  quadratniis  at  a  quarter  past  2  in 
the  afitemoon  of  the  2d  of  this  month.  Georginm 
Sidus  will  be  in  opposition  at  45  m.  afteir  11  at  night 
on  the  54b.  Venus  will  be  in  conjunction  with  i,  in 
Gemini  at  1  in  the  morning  of  the  IStb;  and  Jupiter 
will  be  in  conjunction  at  30in«  after  6  in  the  mim^Mg 
of  the  15th.  Venys  and  Jupiter  will  likewise  b^J^ 
conjunction  with  each  other  at  1  in  tiie  morning  of 
the  19th;'  Mercury  and  Jupiter  at  7  in  tb^  eve^ung 
of  the  21st;  and  Mercury  and  Venus  at  5  in.jthe 
evmiing  of  the  34th.  Mercury  will  also  be  in  his 
superior  conjunction  at  half  an  hour  past  niidnight  of 
the  25th;  an4  Venus.i^t  2in  the  afternoon  of  the  29(h. 


m  smLY  IM4;  M7^ 

•  Influkncb  of  ike  •Mt)bN  on  ffte  W^ibathbr- 

3tf jWb  wflliMKt  wifpose fee  ttmaiiBmm  of  attmctkm 

to  have  eeased ;  {he  Moon  liaTing  passed  the  Hue  ef 

hepco»j«oeti(Hi^wMk  lhi»  Sum.  -  !%<$  ahnpspheric  ac- 

cumttlation  will,  according  to  the.laws  of  all^nids; 

.fteeessarity  rabskle  to  regain  €he  eqtrilibrittm^  and 

titah&pitodu^e  a  correBt  or  wind,  l^lowii^  tP^rarj^ 

."EAgl^LoAffirom  the  S.W,  quarter  of  the  horizon.  J%e 

crurrMt  ir^U^  however^  Ibe  necessarily  subject  iff  in* 

#Betien  t>r4eflectioir  in  passing  over  mountain  cji^ins 

(Aiid4ong  Tatleys,  sufficient  to  account  for  any  ano*^ 

iMalles  thai  may  be  observed;  ^ 

7^Kis  obvious  that  the  pordouof  air  \thich  has 

been  thus  sarchai'ged  with  vapour  by  the  ageticy  of 

Ad  ^nxky  and  its  local  position  combined^  will^  on  it? 

Ti^tu^  over  large  tracts  of  land,  or  in  its  progress 

.lipvardg  colder  climates,  condense  or,  deposit  its 

sttperabttndant  vapour  in  the  form  of  ralin^  snow>  or 

kailv    We  will  now  suppose  an  exQinjple  from  tiie 

^Bpos^  point  of  the  hemisphere.:    Cet  l^e  T^vt 

Moon  happen  at  ^  in  flie  morning.    The  influenfci 

fd  al^aotipn  will,  according  to  this  theory,  be  mo^t 

pfoddminant  in  tihe  N.E.  part  of  the  heavens,  6t 

o^iperthe  Froiien  Ocean  and  tiie  dry  deserts  of  Si- 

bei^i^,  8tc.    It  must  be  obvious  that  the  air  accu:mu- 

^ikled^'ih  SMfa  situations  will  not  contain,  .by  any 

^iKeiifs,-  so  la^e^  portion  of  water  in  solution  as  in 

*tfett*tolTn«r*iflstanc^.    Hence,  Ve  find:  the  N.E;  wind 

^y4iicAi  usHftHy  prevails  in  spring)  mucb  drier  thiau 

^•om  atiy  other  <ftiarter,  though  lie  ^eibperatore  of 

rifce  air  may  be  10**  or  15°  hijf her  than  in  the  depth  of 

^ wilder.    In  fact,  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  the 

^l$^iitsequent'  probability  of  rain  ensuing,  is  almoiit 

^t^Mfreiy  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  wind,  or  rather 

•  wfe  'tfomt  of  the  comj)ass  from  whence  it  Mow*. 

i  iit « Under  any  vicissitudes  oftemperature,  flierefbre> 
*^e  very  seldom  experience  J^iteigr  wtatfter  whSeDhe 
^^fkd  blows  steadily -from  the.N.  or  W.E. ;  <he  only 

r2 
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exceptum  to  the  rale  heimg  Oe  ptoduction  of 
dental  snow^^tocnuiy  which  ave  pioduced  by  opfMsite ; 
cmmBta  of.  air  meetii^  each  other:  ^be  SSW^^/iur. 
iostance^'with  its  exceasof  vapour,  veetifl^  a  omieafeij 
from  the  N.E.>  whidi .  coadottiM  the  ymfmiai'mbmA 
snow  or  hail.  -yu^^ 

^  from  the  Math,  or  B.W.,  the  wiad  paasiDg  oiier 
an  jmmtfBiBe  tract  of  watery^and  si]^riiig  a  Tory-  tHos* 
siderable  ledoctioii  of  temperature  by  comkig  jatto 
higher  latitadea;  at  every  fieason  of  Oeyeas^  tiba 
wmd  comii^  from  these  points  of  (he  compasabiiiiga' 
With  it  falliDg  weather;  nnless  the  doads Iumfb  beMb : 
previoasly  eadiaasted  of  their  average  ^ortioit^af: « 
aqneonsTapour  by  electric  oraiiy  o^her  oosJcbBM': 
agency.  •     c.-r- 

'It is  not  necessary  that  we  should  go  ronnd^llii^.^. 
33  points  of  the  compass,  in  illustration  of  the  tbeAny 
we  projpose  for  arriving  at  some  tolerable  daia  fins  . 
estmatmg  dianges  of  the  weather;  we  ^hall, <the«SK> 
fove,  briefly  consider  the  lunar  influence  wh^ifiB.  • 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Sun.    At  theyuU  BCofion*  w#  . 
oWnre  a  similar  efiect  on  the  tides  as  atJb^^neim 
Moon;  only  in  a  less  degree«    And,  as  far  as  ittia 
observations  of  the  writer  of  this  article  have  gOne^ 
tbsre  is  also  a  less  decided  change  produced  in.dia 
atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  opposition  than  at  Urn . 
coBLJuaction.    In  at  least  three  cases  qnt  of  fonr  ha ' 
has  noticed  a  general  commotion  and  cloudiness  ia^^^ 
the  atmosphere,  from  12  to  18  hours  before  the  con^*' 

{'unction  or  opposition;  though  the  baconieter  ai^ 
lygrometer  may  not  indicate  any  change  of  wrattisvt 
impending. 
'-There  is,  however,  at  first  view,  somethlagaiNMrta"-: 
lens  in  a  sindar  result  being  obtained-^theelei«ti^« 
of  the  spring  tides-^when  the  Moon  is  in  the  veiy: 
opposite  points  of  her  orbit.    When  she  is  interM 
nosed  between  the  Sun'and  the  Earth,  as  at  Ae  cen- 
jimction,  the  joint  attraction  of  these  bodies  on  tiwv 
waters  and  tiie  atmosphere  of  tlie  Earth  can  be  easily 
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comprehended.  But  when  the  Moon  ia  in  oppositioa 
itiiiawpr0iyiffiimlt.to  leconcUe  the  iheoi^  to  HiapbftK 
noHiena  obsopl^d,  mthout  going  at  length  into  tiise 
fheny  of  cMiiliifagal  and  centriipetel  fo^ees.  We 
kmnr  of  no  adequate  means  by  whidi  we  can  esti-* 
mateiiie  absolute  power  of  gravitationj»  of  the  .ftwe^ 
ofi  ike  Snn's  attraction  bn  the  Earth's  snrfiause.  But 
theJCoon  enables  ns  to  form  a  compoMlJiieestiBiate 
of  that  force^  by  the  acMitional  effect  on  the  tidm^aft 
tho:  iune  of  Ihe  New  Moon.  And  as  &e  fact  is^<ueh 
qiSQBtioaalde  that  ^  rise  of  the  tides  fcdlows  flie 
.Moon  towards  its  opposition^  as  well  as  at  its  con-» 
julietton,  we  may  fairly  in&r  that  a  similar  mflnence 
is^eBliaed  on  oar  atmospheric  air,  Ihongh  not  pco* 
bably  to  equal  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  snpeiior 
atftmcfion  of  ^ese  bodies  when  in  eonjnnction. 

*W^  shall  defer  any  fiirther  remarks  on  this  intri- 
cate snb|ect  at  present,  only  observing,  that  the  an-* 
noaed  TaUe  giives  the  maximnnt  of  inflaence  aa  lo^ 
thBipraiiability  of  dry  or  wet  weather  misoing  froK 
tho^faaii^  of  the  Moon  bappMf&g  at  mi^hniht  or 
mid^day,  but  we  should  ratter  give  it  to  hoar  later, 
as^  im  average.  It  may  also  be  worthy  of  remaxk 
that  the  present  lanation  afforded  a  proof  of  the 
inftiettse  to  be  deduced  from  this  Table.  New  Moon 
hqpyened  on  the  l<Nh  of  May,  1823,  abont  4  p«ni« 
N'eiw,aocording  to  the  aboTO  tiieory,  flie  conjanctfaMi 
haiiBg  taken  place  in  the  W.S.  W.  poyit  of  the 
heoRtens^  we  are  justified  in  expecting  showery  wea* 
tUbfii  Accordingly,  after  a  lowering  atmospheco 
thraqgiMrat  the  morning,  consideKs^le  raijafell  jinihe 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  from  six  till  eight  o'clo<^ 
in  ihe^  evening  of  Saturday,  and  aUo  on  the  fbllowinyr 
day;  and  the  weather  has  been  more  or  less  showery 
AwoDig  the  whole  fortnight.  It  is  also  remaikaUe, 
tha^  previonriy  to  Ihe  10th  instant,  we  had  six  wedm 
of  imnsoally  &tj  weather  for  the  spring  seasoo.  of  t6^ 
yew. 
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MKTBOROLOGICAL  TABLE*.. 


w%inrB9»  in  m^mm^  h^w 


If  Oie  Urn 

Ifoon  or   fuXi 

uear  Uie  Uonr 


Very  r%iny. 
.     Rain. 


IS  at  noon. 


abk.. 

Fair,  if  wind  K.W. 
SMIi^f  wiMi  8.tor0.W. 

Settled  fkir. 

Q9liL»mtf«ir, 

C^ld  iy»d  chaQfleable. 

SilM)wery. 
fiahiy. 


8  to  4  aft. 
4  to  6  do. 
6  to  8    4Pf 

»t*lO    do. 

Wto^niyhf, 
18  to'  eiDom. 

IK  to   4    do. 

I  to  .6    do. 

I  to  «    So. 

8  to  10  do. 
10  to  18  noon. 


Jif  ucli  ra^i  or  anow. 


Rain  or  snow. 

Vreqaont  iliowers. 

Qha^iwaWe. 

{Fair  &  frostyi,  if  wind  V.  or  N.E. 
Raxnorsin>«,if:wind  S.or&V. 

FoiTaodrflnoely^ 

Hard  frp»t,  auI^m  wind  8.W. 

Bittou 

teticli  rain  ani  Willi*;  *  '* 


iwr 


!l    IIJ 


^^•••••••'W^l**'*^ 


life  Moqp^Jtt  iMif,giv«a.i|iHurter  of  Uie  l|eftvei|8,^fi«9i[>9iipg  »  fyif^aaftii^ 
loM&m  t|>a(^ii«rt^jrforiw«eral«lay^  obraing.  .Cpji««4m«vl;|y»  \f  the 
c^itge  of  the  Mo^ntaikes  place  near  midnight,  vhen.^^  S^Q  is  due 
Il.orM'.N.-E.,diyw«aUicrinay  be.  expected  topfollow.  Or,  if  the 
liMii  elHSiet  M  JMM,  jov  at;  s  in  <tbe  afieMtooiK)  ia«  J«ai|r  cuspsct 
4lViiiglM9fMff.^«»ie«  |k»|iao9  ^  |«  yiodiralwyv  it^^W  «iir4#e<v^t 
inflneoce  J>|i  Ihe  weatheiir.' 


For  JU^Y  lem.  « 

W  a«|try  aeonClde  of  Jaly 

Now  bids  08  seek  the  foresfk  8ha4e ; 
0r  for  the  crystal  streamlet  sigh  j 

^niatfowa  in  some  sequestered  glade. 


Iff^w  fleligbtfol  is  flie  morning  ramble  at  this  sea- 
M^i^befipre  )Hbe  greotheatdbe^n  I  how  grand  u  spec- 
IMle  l9  tte  '  tijiftdii^of  the  King  rf  Day!'  *ut  how 

41^ -"f^ :; '. : '-L-, - 

.  *  •«  Ithai' table  Hi  iormed  on  the  model  of  those  inserted  m  the 
,PlKi^^  Al||^ac|:B.  Bat  it  has  been  carefully  coinp.ile4iro;|L^^ 
average  .of  ten  years'  observation  of  meteoroWical  ph^AOJxieiia. 
•We  therefore  oifer  It  ae  an  approximation  fo  mil  that  U  attainable 
by  way  of  foretelling  changes  of  the  weather. 


few  know  any  thing  of  his  splendours^  but  in  the  de-^ 
scnilttipn  of  the  poets.  Ojur  noblest  binds  have  bejBn 
the  most  fervent  admirers  of  flie  magnificence  as 
well  as  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  saw  and  feU  what 
they  so  admirably  deseribpd.,  Suakspbare  was 
eertaiBfy  mi  early  riser^  or  he  eduid  timet  have 
painted  this  and  other  exquisite  ptcttires  of  a  sun- 
rise. »    •  - 

Foil  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  ieen 
.   .  Flatter  the  moontain-topB  witli  iOferMgn  €je,  , 

Kkinng  irilb  golden i^  tbs  mefMlowavgreeny 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy. 

Let  us  listen  ailso  to  a  modem  poet  of  no  me^n 
ceiebritjr:*--  .  ^. .. 

My  eye  looked  ronnd  npon  ihe  vast  expanse 

Of  glorious  Nature— and  xxs$  raptured  vision, 
Revelling  in  the  early  day-beams*  wakened  gtanee. 
Saw  rocksy  and  streams,  and  woods-^like  scenes  elysinii 
Uncurtained  slowly  from  the  reahns  of  sleiep : 
There  the  Son  drove  fab  golden  chariot  proodly,  ' 

And  the  sonorons  ocean  thundered  lotidly,  - 

What  time  the  waters  rashing  down  the  st^ 

Lifted  their  voice-harmonious-— every  where 
The  spirit  of  love  vras  brooding — and  the  smile 
Of  vernal  freshness  and  of  beauty  rare : 
There  wasa  gentle  music  in  the  air. 
That  hung  around  the  mist-robed  mounlahH,  white 
A  cahn  and  quiet  iofloeiiee  seemed  to  bnnthe 
In  fragrance  o*er  the  vales  and  on  thfthilla  ; 
The  dews  h^d  hung  up  many  a  diamond  wreath 
■    On  herbs  and  bud<hng  flowers— and  the  aieek  riHp 
.Trembled  at  moinmg's  first  salute,  and  thriUcNl 
And  murmured  joy.    Slowly  and  silently 
The  vapours  which  the  bosom  of  earth  bad  filled^. 

'  Melted  away  in  light !— the  aR-prcsent  eye 
Of  heaven  beamed  brightly :  and  methonght  the  day 

^   Looked  beautiful  as  when  an  infant  wakes    • 
From  its  soft  slumbers — and  in  every  ray 
I  traced  the  visible  presence— dark  and  dim— • 
.  But  still  the  presence  visible  of  HiM, 
At  whose  first  call  the  early  morning  breaks 
Thro*  twiUghf  s  curtain.    Higher  yet  and  hi|^ 
Rose  the  great  central  orb  above  ow  globe. 
Till  heaven  was  girded  with  one  asMe  robOi 
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-     -     •  -  -^^— 
AataiM«9iMlMk  api^ttni  throne  «r  OK, 
CNinfaidlipirhiaoftWi^^iiitgitiy  unilkiiicps 
An  ftwful  reckooim  witli  oar  earthly  sphere : 
For  the  great  eye  tliat  sees  us  never  sleeps  ;  ' 
It  has  its  -metering  angels  wfaeresOe!er 
BtiiaHlM  i»-4iiBeftth  osy  and  above, 
AiMni  na  aii4wi«bfa  Qs^  He  haa  thefo    . 
Hisdalefaiav  _   .. 

May  we  add  a  tbird  picture  from  the  easel  jof 
Bbrnard  Baetq^  1 

Far  tlmi  art  glMloasl  when  fton  tirfpaymoD 

ThoakMkast  lbrtli«t  aramiiv ;  ffiagiBg  wide 
Its  ciurtam-clodb  of  pnrple  and  Tenniiion, 

Dispensii^  light  and  lUe  on  erery  side; 
'  ftrig^htening  the  tnonntain  cataract,  dimly  spied 

IfcroMgh  giltfring  nuMt,  opeoinff  each  dew-gemoiet  fioMr> 
Or  toaciiiBgy  iasomeluunle^  far  descried. 

Its  spiral  wreaths  of  smoke  that  upward  tower. 
While  birds  their  matins  sing  from  many  a  leafy  bower. 

And  more  magnificent  art  thou,  bright  Sua ! 

Uprising  from  the  ocean's  billowy  bed: 
Who,  that  has  seen  thee  thas,  as  I  have  done. 

Can  e'er  forget  the  effulgeiit  splendours  spread 
From  thy  eipergM^  radiance?    Upwards  sped, 

E'en  to  the  centre  of  the  vanlted  sky* 
Thy  beams  pervade  the  heavens,  and  o  er  them  shed 

Hnes  indescribable^  of  gorgeous  dye. 
Making  among  the  clouda  OMite, . glorious  pageantry. 
Then,  the»  hewihMiitMlil,  aeroes  the  deep, 

The  histK  «f>  tby  «rteirt  patii  of  Hght ! 
Onward,  still  oiiw«rd>  o^er  the  waves  that  leap 

So  lovelily,  aad  show  tlieir  crests  of  white^ 
The  eye^  vnsated,  in  its  own  despite, 

Still  up  that  triita  gaaes ;  till  thy  way 
Over  the  watersa^cass  a  pathway  bright 

For  holiest  thaaghts  to  travel,  tfieye  to  p^ 
Man's  homage  uato  Him  who  bade  thee  *  bulk  tUE  bav  */ 

Beautifol  as  is  tbe  imm-rise  in  any  ciMintry,  paiti* 
colarly  in  oar  own  happy  England,  yet  1«  i»  grea(iy 
<  shorn  of  its  beams'  when  compared  witli  the  rise  of 
this  noUe  Inrnjiiary  in  regions  more  immediately  rab^ 

'■*■■■■'■■*■'       ■    I  *   ■■  I    III  H'H     I    >i|         II         ■  M  1 11.   n    »    iiin.ii    «  .1  iwi  ip'i         I    I  I  i       1. 

s  See  Napoleon  awd  othiir  l^oemif,  pp.  79,  71.  -  Hie  wfa^e  poem 
if  worthy  an  atten|>yefaiwaa>i 
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ject  to  its  poveif id  inftmiirg^  «*  DC'  a  imm^AM  «l 
ilfmiii^  £<»0,  an'  aonte  tmv^Aor  imnATki^  '^no  kpii^ 
ginatipB  caii  form  an  idea  of  tim  glorioiiB  and  mag* 
BificoDt  9oew.    N^ittiie]:  is  ibezo  <oli  Oe  i^riace  of 
ibiB  gli^be  aay  one  paiat  that  anites  so  aoidBy  ;awM 
and  sttbUme  ofeJeotst^^theunmeiiBe  dto^atioii  ^nta 
Uite«prfeqe  of  dbeearfli,  dmwa  as  it  wemiDitf  angia 
9f&t^,  twitbout  0»^  Beigbtkowipg  moimtaia  for  Ite 
aens^  and  imngiaalioii  to  lesl  apon^  and  laoafar 
fronpt  tibek  ^stoouhiaeiit  in  ttMir  way  dowa  ^  the 
world— *aad  ttds  poiat^  or  immaole^  mi$M  on  flie 
brink  of  a  bottomless  galf^  often  discharging  ri- 
vers of  fire^  and  throwing  out  bnrning  rocks,  with 
a  noise  that  shakes  the  whole  island.   Add  to  this, 
fhe  anbounded  extent  of  the  prospect^  ^oaqprrehend- 
ing  the  greatest  diversity,   and  tbe  most  beaotifnl 
scenery  in  natore;  with  the  risii^  Sun  advancing 
in  the  east  to  illuminate  the  woa^ous  scene.    The 
whole  atmosphere  by  degrees  Idndled  op,  and  diow* 
ed  dimly  emd  fwidy  (he  bcwmdliMS  prospect  around. 
Both  sea  and  land  looked  dark  and  ooafesed,  as 
if  only  emerging  from  their  oHginal  diaos;  and 
light  and  darkness  seemed  still  andiyided,  till  the 
morning  by  degrees  advancing,  completed  the  sepa- 
ration.   The  stars  are  extingaislied,  aad  the  shades 
disappear.   The  forests^  wliich  batnow  seemed  black 
and  bottomless  gulfs,  from  whence  no  ray  was  reflect- 
ed to  show  Uieir  form  or  colours,  appear  a  new  crea- 
tion rising  to  fhe  sight,  catching  life  and  beauty  from 
every  increasing  beam.    The  scene  still  enlaiges,  and 
the  horizon  seems  to  widen  imd  ea^pand  itself  on  all 
sides ;  tiD  the  Sun  appears  in  the  east,  and  with  his 
pjJAstic  ray  completes  the  mighjbv  scene.    AU  appears 
enchantment;  and  ii.is  with  diw(a% w#  oaa believe 
we  are  still  oa  eaith.    The  senses,  oaaccnstomed  to 
suoh  objects,  are  bewildered  and  coafowded;  and 
it  is  not  tiU  after  some  time  ihat  th^  ase  capable  of 
separating  and  judging  ici  theia.    Xhe  body  of  the 
Sun  is  seen  Tiahig  from  Hie  oeeaii,  taamense  tracks 


both  of  saa  and  land  itttanraiuiig;  variow  iidui& 
anfiear tinder  yoorlbet;  and  yoa  look de>wii  cm  tiie 
whole  of  Sicilv  as  on  a  map^  and  can  trace  «Tery  ri* 
tor  through  aU  its  windings,  from  its  source  to  its 
nHintti.  The  view  is  absolutely  boundless  on  every 
stt|e ;  nor  is  there  any  one  object  within  the  cirole  of 
vision  to  interropt  it;  so  that  the  sight  is  every  where 
lost  in  the  immensity;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that, 
wMe  it  not  for  the  imperfection  of  om  otgaam,-  flie 
coasts  of  Africa,  ana  even  <rf  Greece,  wonld  ^be 
discovered,  as  they  are  certainly  above  &»  boras^tL' 

Htmit  to  f&e  Suit. 

The  |ilooii»  the  Moon  b  thio?,  0  Kight, ' 

Not  altogether  dark  art  thon ; 
If er  tttmbliog  crescent  sheds  iti  light, 

l>3eori>ling«iid  iiate,  ttpon  Uiiiie  astimt  br»w« 

The  Moon  v  thine,  and  roand  her  orb 

A  thonfland  sweet  stars  minister, 
Whose  twinkling  rays  dark  welb  absorb, 

And  all  the  wide  seas  drink  them  far  and  wtilt* 

They  kiss  flie  wide  sea,  and  swift  snnles 

Ck  gladness  o'er  tiie  waters  creep ; . 
Old  hoary  rocks  rejoice,  and  isles, 

And  there  is  glory  on  the  slumbering  deep. 

AAr-T-aloing  the  bbck  hiirs  side, 

Right  blithe  of  heart  the  wanderers  go, 
While  that  soft  radiance,  iar  and  wide, 

Gleams  on  the  winding  streams  and  woods  below. 

And  gaily  for  the  fragile  bark, 
Through  the  green  waves  its  path  is  shorn, 

.  When  all  the  mnrmots  of  the  dark 

Cold  sea  ficH  cahned  beneath  that  gliding  bora. 

Yet  hail,'  ye  glittering  streaks,  that  lie 

The  eastern  monotain  tops  npon! 
KaB,  ye  de^p  bloshes  of  the  sky, 

IJhsUpeak  <;be«Qmiiig  of  the  bridegcoom  Suii  It 

H«H*tethebealing^beMinofday,  '1 

That  rouses  every  living  thing ; 
The  ibrest  0alph»  conto  thy  sway, 
;  And  upon  ftesh'ninj;  branches  glad  birds  sing.  _ 
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.  . }    • .      QQW0vin  iMx  brakes  tbe  Oioioft  b«tw«eiiy  .^ 

,,    .      ,^    Dreading  that  fervid  eye^  aod  its  sure  scan. 

,  . . , .  <..,    .  Triampbaiit ! ,  "Welcome  life  and  light : 
l\  ,  /  Sing  rocks  and  mountains;  plain  and  sea ! 

Fearful,  though  lovely,  was^the  night, 
'H*ii  to  more  fieilect  beirnty— hail  toffie«^! 

'  'Altboiigli  tiie  natives  6f  England  are  debarred  from 
tntbessing  such  magnificent  scenes  as  those  jnst  de- 
scifibed^  and  cannot  contemplate  the  Parent  of  light 
and  Heat  in  the  same  resplendent  glory  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  more  southern  climes  are  accustomed 
to  observe  him,  they  do  not  suffer  the  various  evils 
and  inconveniences  usually  attendant  upon  bis 
scorching^  beams^  in  those  enervating  and  mind-pros- 
trating countries.  Howell^  in  one  of  his  ^  Familiar 
Letters'  to  a  friend  in  England^  dated  from  Valen- 
cia, Bdij^j^  '  Though  it  be  the  same  glorious  Sun  that 
shines  upon^  you  in  England,  which  illuminates  also 
this  part  of  the  hemisphere;  though  it  be  the  Sun 
thatripeneth  your  pippins  and  our  pomegranates; 
your  hops,  and  our  vineyards  here ;  yet  he  dispensed 
his  heat  in  different  degrees  of  strength :  those  rays 
that  do  but  warm  you  in  England,  do  half  roast  us 
here;  those  beams  that  irradiate  only  and  gild  yobr 
honeysuckle  fields,  do  scorch  and  parch  this  chinky- 
gaping  soil,  and  so  put  too  many  wrinkles  upon  the 
face  of  our  common  mother,  die  £artb«  O  blessed 
clime,  O  H4ppy  Englaind!  where  there  is  such  a 
rare  temperature  of  heat  and  cold,  and  all  the  rest 
of  elementary  qualities,  that  one  may  pass,  and  suf- 
fer little;  all  the  year  long,  without  either  shade  in 
summer  or  fire  in  winter/ — (p.  52,  ed.  1754.) 

Our  Gloucestershire  correspondent  from  the  banks 
of  the  Severn,  who  dates  his  communication  in  July 
last  (1823),  affords  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  effects  of  the  winter  of  1822-3,  as  influencing  the 
attendants  6f  our  summer,  which  cannot  be  better 
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placed  than  at  tbd  ooliiiiieaMiaeiit  of  Um 
*  The  season  of  tfie  yei^  <be  olMMires)  >m«ow  b^-  te 
ftdvaaced^  that  som^s  judgmeiit  may  lie  foisted  of  fln 
effects  of  last  winter  upon  that  smaU  race  of  cx«a- 
tores  that  animate  and  interest  oar  mral  secauary^ 
bat  wfaidi  are  little  heeded  by  general  obswirers  htihe 
great  concourse  that  asually  enli^eas  ooi  somBifir 
moiitiis  i  yet  reason  teUs  us  that  they  all  pei^rva  tkek 
p«ri  te  tixe  g^at  theatre  x>f  cmation,  thoog^  tiw  «ilM)t 
aAsigmneot  may  be  uidtnOwn  to  us.  From  thl^  <riba^^ 
^tton  of  soTeral  years,  it  appeairo^  tiiat  omr  Mmum» 
^fiMam,  the  minstreby  of  flie  woodsyaie  few^  iniifim* 
ber  than  osnally  noted,  and  it  is  pDol»Ue  thftt.oaf 
litlfe  innigmnts  suffered  by  adyerse. gales  in  their  »to^ 
Itelat  fr^n  ns  lastautumli,  or  upon  tibenr  lefaon  to  iia 
in  Aespring;  for  flie  severity  of  winter  ooold  haaitf 
fam  operated  greatiy  to  redace  their  nnayMre^is 
those  mild  regions  which  oitr  soft-billed  birds  cboas^ 
fbt  tbeir  summer  asylum :  the  few  thait  'retnned  fai 
Ae  Slpiii^,  from  tbe  cold  ungenial  wmtiber  ^ia^tke 
period  of  incmbatimi,  hsnre  reared  si»)h  slender  broods^ 
tiiat  scarcely  any  are  observed  in  gardens  whtthi^i^i^ 
nigrally  have  abound^  with  these  little  plundeaewtef 
ttek  product.  A  few  irhite^^&roats  (motacUki  eyiniOt 
or  a  solitary  brood  of  black-caps  frnj^atrtietifiSUmX 
alone  appear:  our  domestic  robin  is  eyen  little  fumti 
but  this  familiar  bird,  in  thesnowy  winter  itf  4to<ye«r^ 
oi9fareats  and  out  officious  kindness  generally  leiiaee. 
ITheabs^ce  of  these  little  creatures,  tsilSiBg  w  titefy 
aie,  hasgiren  a  solitary  character  to,  and  ocdeisioiied 
a^n^imusmal  silence  in  ourgatdens,  of  trfaM^  expen* 
ence  atone  can  rend^  us  sensible. 

*  Amidst  the  toief  but  splendid  intervtaia  of  nrni^ 
shine  ttawt  bur^  upon  us,  a  few  nettle  htMeMom 
(p0tpiH&  wtieajy  or  a  solitary  weak  speciiMn  of  the 
common  wMte  fly  fpap.  napi),  or  the  cabbage  lnil»> 
tci%,  appear,  but  neatly  all  the  other  ^ipeoies  of  lUa 
aMmMidtfiMee^afe  strangers  to  our  liMs.  Oiiospo<A0a 
of  the  ^^afriito  alone  seems  innoxion  1x>  evesy  mm- 
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Uiigfwwy  ^f^wiaflwvy  and  aboundii  in  allb  seaMns : 
ttwptamfr,  bMwii  meadow  bixttorfiy,  ii^ii0Ma#ed  by 
atttKMpberio  ^haiige,  bfteedsin  pTofo^tod  iii  lhed^€6t 
aiMr|jfli0«ioii9testyearSy  and«  by  soiae  pe«idiitf  babil 
a»  mmAH'Ority,  eflcapes  tb#  injurieB  Itot  awfi^ale 
tfB>t#dcMe  Beariy  lo  deskuottoa  most  otbev^  of  the 
nue;  andrttey  nem,  without  any  oompettler^  eiMoy 
iSmt$mg^4^ih9  meadow:  anheedkigtherans,  fhey 
rtostin  the  storm  with  closed  wings^  wd  immediately 
aft  the  Sim  tetafns  they  eommence  again  theiis  firolic 
fsom  flow<^  loflower*  Hie  common  teosp  is  another 
iasect  whose  preserration  and  Increase  ^seem  rego«- 
latad  by  causes  not  fidly  understood  by  u^ :  mild 
winters  and  dry  springs  we^  should  couusider  fiiTour- 
aide  to  these  cfeataieB,  whose  re8idenG0  in  the  cold 
months  is  so  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  earthy  ajad  se* 
Y«re  damp  seasons  unpropltious;  bnt  mch  is  not 
ahmyB  the  case :  muUUndes  of  feimW  sumv^d  the 
iMlemenoies  of  onr  last  winter  and  spring,  mid  their 
neatsaiowaie  proportionately  abundant.  There  is 
an  idea  that  the  same  temper^^ture  and  circumstances 
which  faTour  tiie  production  of  the  pfifm  species,  are 
cm^emali»  tiie  natmse  and  meraase  of  flie  motp/ 

JUk  is  Tigooi  and  aoiiTity  i^  the  vegetable  kingo 
iJUoittetliis  month,  and  the  most,  patient  observer  of 
wriue  ia  oteost  bewiktered  hf  thecountlesa  proia* 
eilMi  of  iaterestaig  objects. 

arblwrds  the  middle  of  Ifie  mciitb,  Ae  qylLed  wtl* 

m^Mf  fayssop  (ijfSMepus  43^/MnaU$X  ^^  ^^  i^* 
flomar  {C0m/im^jp  have  tt^hr  flow^s  fidl  blown^ 
The  €ampamula  patula  is  a  beaatifid  lilac  bdl^ 
toMr,4o«nd  very  generidly  <»  heaths  and  dry  basriks, 
amAimvtli'cultvratiag  in  gar^ns,  for  ornament:  it 
flifMta  thaovgh  the  greatsr  part  of  this  month^nd 
ttensKtii  The  wayfiiffing  ^te>ee,  or  guMer  rase,  sbawii 
ita  tarifi^t  red  beif  les.  The  Yii^an  sumMh  {rim 
ilfphmmyptm  exhibits  its  eeakiet  tniks  of  flewmni 
tebifgbtgseeneiNlee^  leaves.   TheJ^eniiea 
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of  fbe  mountain  ash  torn  red.  The  Javendefr^loiiei^ 
di^la  spicaj  is  in  flower.  In  this  and  the  totkammg 
month,  the  purple  loosestrife  (lythrum  mlic^^ria) 
ornaments  the  sides  of  ponds  and  broolus,.  and,  by 
its  tall  spike  of  blue  flowers,  gives  a  rich  appearance 
to  the  cooling  retreats  of  river  banks :  it  is  inter- 
mixed witih  the  meadowsweet  {spiraea  ulmctrid),  i^ 
spicy  fragrance  of  which  scents  the  surrounding  air. 

Come,  ye  brown  oaks,  and  stoop  yonr  heavy  bongfas. 
Making  cool  twilight  ronnd  my  snltry  brows ! 
Wave  yonr  white  beauty^  Kliea;  hyaeinths,  sigh; 
And,  woodbine^  from  yonr  blossomed  canopy. 
That  stirs  the  smooth  breast  of  this  quiet  stream. 
Shed  on  my  eyes  some  deep,  Elysian  dre&m. 
And  come,  thou  young  and  silken-pinioned  Wind^ 
That  the  pale,  virgin  May,  sends  forth  to  ind 
*  .  Her  flowers,  in  Winter's  frozen  bosom  sleeping; 

Wing  ronnd  tliis  leafy  bed,  in  whispers  creeping 
'    '  like  softest  music  on  my  slnmbering  ear ; 
Until  the  murmur  of  the  grasshopper, 
.  Atad  the  fresh  sweetness  of  the  rose'k  breath,    . 
Tell  me  that  day  is  faint,  and  nigh  to  death; 
And  the  small  stars  are  waking,  one  by  one,        , 
And  to  fair  Tethys*  couch  the  weary  Son  is  gone. 

The  enchanter's  nightshade  (oirccBa  hUetiand);  the 
Yorkshire  sanicle  {fingmcula  vulgaris)}  the  water 
horehoxind  or  gypsy  wort  (lyeopus  europmusilyi^e 
great  cat's  tail,  .or  reed  mace  (typha  lahfoUa),  the 
common  netUe  {urtica  dioica);  the,  goose  gi;ass;  (a«- 
perula  galium);  the  fringed  water-lily  (meiq^anflbts 
nymphoides):  solanum  belladonna,  diiloam&ra  and 
nigrum;  the  asparagus,  and  some  species  of  nuoex; 
with  buck-wheat  (polygonum  fagopyrum),  and  a 
variety  of  other  plants,  may  be  almost  said  to  bloom, 
fade,  and  die,  within  the  present  month.  The  cttoit- 
Mti$,  or  pink  and  carnation  tribe,  grace  the  gardens 
of  all — while  their  allies,  the  several  sgpiecjes  of 
h/chms,  cera9tium,  and  spergula,  add  beauty  ta  the 
fields,  and  glow  with  every  li|ie  and  shade  of  coloflflc 
radiance.  The  rhodiola  rosea  is  also  in  bloom,  the. 
dried  root  of  which  emulates  the  odour  of  tbasom^j 
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a  flower  inrliicti,  Hke  the  Ekaua^  of  the  £ast^  is  the 
mnuiBe  of  most  delightful  recoUectioos. 

Gay  creatures !  sweet,  tboagh  moanrfhl  tis  to  see 
How  each  prefers  a  garfamd-from  that  tree 
.  Wliick  brings  to  aHnd  her  ehildbood's  innocent  day. 
And  the  dear  fields  and  friendsUips  far  away. 
)       Tbe  maid  of  Indisy  Iciest  a^in  'to  bold 

tp  her  fall  lap  the  champa(i''»  leaves  of  gold, 

9binks  of  the  time  when,  by  tlie  Ganges'  flootf. 

Her  little  play-mtttcs  scatteitd  many  «  bud 

%on  her  kms  black  bair>  with  glossy  glefun, 

Jfust  drippingifrom  tbe  Qoosecrated  stream ; 

Whilethe  young  Arab,  haunted  by  tbe  smell 

Of  her  owta  mountain  flowers,  as  by  a  speli^ — 

The  sweet  JSkcya,  and  that  courteous  tree', 

Which  bowsto.all  who  seek  ito  canopy^ 

.Sees  called  up  round  her  by  these  magic  scents, 

Tbe  well,  the  camels,  and  her  father's  tents ; 

Sighs  for  the  home  slieleft  with  little  pain. 

And  wishes  e'en  its  sorrows  back  again.  moorb. 

And  we  may  add,  with  the  same  elegant  poet, 

Thaspitit  efher  yonth  x 

Returns  ivaleep,  sparkling  with  ail  the  troth 
And  innocence,  once  bePs,  and  leads  her  back  ' 

In  mournful  mockery  o'er  the  shining  track 
Of  her  young  fifi»,' and  points  out  every  ray 
Of  hope  and  peace  ^e  lost  upon  the  way! 

In  a  similar  strain  sings  the  bard  of  Woodbridge : — 

It  is  not  through  the  eye  alone 
We  gather  either  bale  or  bliss, 

Prom  scenes  which  it  may  gaie  upon : 
Tlieir  sweetest  tint,  their  deepest  tone. 
That  which  mo^t  saddens  or  endears, 
Is  slied  on  them  by  thoughts  and  feeliogSy 
Which  rise  at  Memory's  still  revealings, 
From  dreams  of  former  years  1 
The  scenes  that  met  our  early  gaze, 

Tbe  veiy  •  tnrf  we  trod  on  thin, 
^---•i    -  -  -  -       ■  ■        ■  ■  ■  ,       . 

t  A'ti«e  funovf  for  its  perAune,  and  common  on  the  hills  of 
VenuBdS* 

2.  Of  the  genus  wUmosa,  which  droops  its  branches  whenever  any 
person  approaches  it,  seeming  as  if  it«alttted  those  who  retire  tinder 

s2 
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Th« tree*  we  climbed s  as  tecyitmy*   .  \.  \ 

Back  to  those  long-past  houra  agaioy  ,  •  <    .  . 

Revive,  and  re-appear,  as  iivhen 
The  soul  with  sorrow  kept  no  strife ; 

Bat,  in  its  fint  imaginings, 

Unfurled  ita  own  ethereal  wingSy  ' 

And  sprang  to  light  and  life*. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  mouthy  the  flowers  6f  tfie 
lamnstums  (vibumum  tinus),  and  the  burdock  (afc- 
tnun  lappa),  begin  to  open;  and  the  eleoampane 
(inula  helenium),  the  amaranth  {amaranihus  Cauda- 
tu^),  the  great  water  plantiain  (alisnia  plantago), 
and  water  mint  {menfha  aquatica),  have  theur  flowers 
full  blown.  The  mezereon  {daphne  mezereon)i  which 
in  January  cheered  the  eye  with  its  flowers  without 
leaves^  and  regaled  the  smelly  now  displays  its  scarlet 
berries  through  its  bright  green  leaves. 

*  Napoleon  and  other  Poems,  by  Bernard  Barton,  p.  136. 

*  To  the  Wild  Amaranth. 
The  rc$$,  that  gave  Hs  perfume  to  the  gale, 
And  triumphed  fbtr  an  hour,  in  gay  pamde. 
Pride. of  Damascus,  bright  imperial  flyover,  . 

Was  born  to  fade ! 
Shorn  of  its  bloom,  and  rifled  of  its  power. 
Seared  by  the  blast,  and  scattered  in  the  vale  t 

Soyputhshall  wither,  beauty  pass  away!  ,     . 

The  bloom  of  health,  the  flash  of  mantling  pride ! 
Nor  wealth,  nor  skill,  nor  eloquence,  can  save,  . 

From  swift  decay ! 
Beauty  and  youth  are  dust,  to  dust  allied, 
And  time  returns  its  tribute  to  the  grave ! 

Pale,  unobtrusive  tenant  of  the  field ! 

Thy  fair,  unsullied  form  shall  still  remain, 

Mid  summer's  heat  and  autumn's  chill  career,  ' 

And  winter's  reign  ^ 
Ev'n  the  first  honours  of  the  floral  year 
\  To  thee  alone  shall  gay  Narcissus  yield. 

Fair  emblem  art  thou  of  the  spotless  breast ! 

like  thee,  unfading  flower,  shall  virtue  bloom, 

WjliQH  youth  and  all  its  buBtliag  pride  rei^se  »   i  , 

Deep  in  the  tomb !  *:?*{.  .. 

When  beauty's  cheek  shall  wither,  like  the  rose, 
And  beauty's  sparkling  eye  «hall  be  at^rest. 

Gospel  Advocate,  Jan.  1822,  Boiton,  U.  S.    . 


The  meadows  begin  to  whiten^  and  the  flowerji  that 
a4om  them  are  mowed  down.  The  corn  gradusjiy 
assumes  a  yellow  hue^  and  the  colours  that  decorate 
the  rural  scene  are  no  longer  so  numerous. 

As  summer  advances,  the  vocal  music  of  the  groves, 
is  Iessened>  and  in  this  month  may  be  said  to  cease 
a^tc^iethe^ — ^if  we  except  the  chirping  of  the  wreA 
and  two  or  three  small  birds.  This  is  not  the  case, 
hpwever^  in  South  America. — See  our  last  volume^* 

if^ectsnovir,  take  the  place  of  the  feathered,  tribe, 
apd>  bjding  for  the  inost  part  hatched  in  the  spring, 
they  are  now  in  full  vigour.  It  is  a  very  amusing 
sight  in.spme  of  our  rural  rambles,  in  a  bright  ev«^. 
i^g;  after  a  drizzling  summer  shower,  to  see  the  air 
filled  throughout  all  its  spac^  with  sportive  organized, 
creatures,  the  leaf^  the  branch,  the  bark  of  the  titee* 
every  mossy  bank,  tlie  bare  earth,  the  pool,  the  ditch, 
all  teeming  with  animal  life;  and  the  mind  that  is 
ever  framed  for  contemplation,  must  awaken  now  ifk 
viewing  such  a  profusion  and  variety  of  ^  existence. 
One  of  those  poor  little  beings,  the  fragilje  gnat,  be- 
comes our  object  of  attention,  whether  we  regard  its 
form,  or  peculiar  designation  in  the  insect  world ;  we 
n^ust  admire  the  first,  and  innocently,  perhaps,  conjee*, 
ture  the  latter.  We  know  that  Infinite  Wisdom,  which 
formed,  declared  it  ^  to  be  very  good;'  that  it  has  it» 
destination,  and  settled  course  of  action,  admitting 
of  no  deviation  or  substitution :  beyond  this,  per- 
hiaps,  we  can  rarely  proceed,  or,  if  we  som^tmea 
advance ,  a  few  steps  more,  we  are  then  lost  in  the. 
mystery  with  which  the  incomprehensible.  Architect 
has  thought  proper  to  surround  it.  So  little  is  human 
nature  permitted  to,  see  (nor  perhaps  is  it  capable  of 
comprehending  much  more  than  permitted),  that  it  is 
blipd  beyopd  ^i^ght  as  to  secondary  causes.;  and 
admiration,  that  pure  fountain  of  intellecl:Qal^easaE6, 
is  aliiH>st  the  only  power  p6rmitte4  to  us..    Wje  see  m 
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woiMferfaUy  fitbricatod  cveature,  deeoraiteA  wifli%  test 
of^ofiovs  aat^md  splendoar,  oecupymg  aJniost  iIb 
wliole  fiie  ia  se^ngfor  the  most  fitting  i^latiett -fer 
its  own  necessities,  exerting  wiles  and  i^stegtais, 
and  ooustractiBg  a  peculiar  material  to  preserre  its 
eApriAg  against  nataral  or  occasicmal  injniy^  w^  a 
ftorethonght  equiTalent  to  reason — in  a  moment,  per- 
htdpa,  with  stll  its  splendonr  and  instinet,  it  becomes 
tte  prey  of  some  wandering  Mrd !  and  hnman  ^wis- 
dom axui  conjectore  are  hombled  to  the  dost-  We 
am  ^see  but  in  part/  nnd  the  wisest  of  us  is  Golj, 
p^baps,  something  less  ignorant  than  anoflief  •  This 
sense  of  a  perfection  so  infinitely  abore  us,  is  thena- 
iwnil  intimation  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  as  science 
improves,  and  inquiry  is  augmented,  our  imper- 
ftetions  and  ignorance  will  become  more^maniiesFt, 
afid  an  our  aspirations  after  knowledge  only  incfease 
inns  the  oonviction  of  knowing  nothing.  Evei^dcnep 
inyestigator  of  nature  can  hardly  be  possessed  'of 
any  other  than  a  humble  mind. 

In  Chis  month  the  grasshopper  chirps  his  merry 
B0te,  and  the  dew-mo0i  and  butterfly  appear.  -  Vfy^ 
teg  ants  quit  their  nests.  In  Ouatemafhi,  a  feitfle 
province  of  Mexico,  the  ants  are  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  inhabitants:  the  particular  species  is 
called  the  warrior-ant,  and  is  double  the  siase  of  the 
common  ant.  Ttiey  always  move  by  large  bodies,  in 
cagular  array,  like  an  army.  They  direct  their  march 
towards  thehabitations  of  man:  wherever  they  enter  a 
house,  they  spread  all  over  it,  and  clear  it  so  effeotnal- 
lyas  not  to  leave  a  single  worm,  reptile,  or  vermin  of 
asy  sort  behind  them  when  they  depart.  To  Vie 
Isffger  creatures,  such  as  snakes,  scorpions,  toads, 
rats,  &c.  they  are  formidable,  from  their  numbers: 
ni  attacking  these  animals,  they  adhere  so  closdy  to 
ttieir  bodies^  that  they  soon  kill  them,  and  devour 
them  to  the  bones.  When  they  have  cleansed  one 
iKnise,  they  quit  it  and  proceed  to  another.    V-^^y 
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i^^y  hp  done  to  them  wboi  in  the  houise,  they  re- 
tye^ge  it  by  biting  or  stinging  the  assailant,  and  izQSio- 
:diately  retreat,  leaving  the  vermin  nntouchect.  . 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  pilcha^ai  (clrf^M 
fiilchm'dusj  aiqpeftr  iB  vast  shoals  off  the  C<KiuiEih 
c^ast.— See  our  last  volume,  pp»  208-210>  for  some 
curious  particulars  of  this  precarious  fishery. 

In  this  and  the  foUowiog  month,  Pomona,  with, 
liberal  hand,  offers  her  fruits  to  allay  the  parcMiig 
th^st :  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  chenies» 
cranberries,  and  strawberries,  are  all  peculiarly, 
refreshing  at  this  season: 

A  fragrant  bonk  of  strmcbenies, 
t)iapered  with  violets' eyes, 
Was  tablecloth  and  fare.  '  , 

Apd  with  such  delightful  fare  before  them*  o^ 
rea4er^^  as  they  have  contemplated  and  admired  ojsut, 
slii^tQbes  of  a  $un-rise,  in  all  its  glory  (see.  p.  201)^^ 
will  not)  perhaps,  be  displeased  to  examine  'SuN^-. 
SET ;'  a  highly-finished  cabinet  picture,  in  the  very 
best  s^yle  of  pur  Suffolk  friend,  who^  'Sipi-ijise*. 
^  haye  already  introduced  to  our  refers  :-r- 

4.'     Nor.are  thy  evening  splendonn,  mighty  orb!    ' 
.     Less  beaatiiiil ;  and,  oh !  more  toaching  for, 
,  \  And  of  more  power-thought,  feeling  to  absorb 
" "  '  In  silent  ecstasy ;  to  me  they  are, 

'  When,  wMchfnlof  tiiy  exit,  one  pate  star 
.  I       '      Shines  on  the  brow  of  summer's  loveliest  eve ;  .    .  . 

^  ^'  y,    And  breezes,  so^r  than  the  soft  guitar. 

Whose  plaintive  notes  Castilian  maids  deceive, 
'      '       Among  the  foliage  sigh,  and  take  of  thee  their  leAve. 
'  '        O!  then  it  is  delightful  to  behold 

Thy  calm  departure ;  soothing  to  survey 
>  >  Itirou^  opening  clouds,  by  thee  all  edged  with  gold, 
The  milder  pomp  of  thy  decltniog  sway^ 
...  How  beautifiil,  on  church-tower  old  and  grey, 

Is  shed  thy  parting  smile ;  how  brightly  glow 
Thy  last  beams  on  some  tall  tree's  loftiest  spray, 
Winle  silvery  mists  haU*  veil  the  tnink  below. 
And  hide  the  ripplingstffetuiitli«t  scarce  iaiieftrd  to  flow'  ( 

V'C    i*  "      *"   ''."^"    ."I  I  ■  '^ '■ "    ■'■ ;     '*' '    ■ ■'■ ^1 

>  Napoleon  and  other  Poems,  by  Bernard  Barton,  p.  7d* 


^  the  Sun  dfopa  below  the  horizon^  we  will  give 
the  description  of  an  Italian  Sun-set,  us  a  com]pa« 
nion  to  the  '  Sun-rise  from  Mount  Etna/  and  which 
0OT  readers  may  contrast  with  the  EngliA  Sun-set, 
now  displayed  to  their  view.  *  It  was  the  evening  ot 
a  burning  day;  and  the  breeze  that  slighdy^  waved 
the  grass,  and  bended  the  ripe  com  with  its  quick 
stops,  was  as  a  refreshing  bath  to  the  animals  who 
panted  under  the  stagnant  air  of  the  day.  Amid  tbe 
buflsring  of  the  crickets  and  drago&-ffi.es,  the  agicdo's 
Monotonous  and  regular  cry  told  of  dear  skies  and 
sunny  weather ;  the  flowers  were  bending  beneatfi 
the  dew,  and  the  acacia,  now  in  bloom,  crowning  its 
fiui-like  foliage  with  a  roseate  crest,  sent  for&  a 
sweet  scent.  A  few  of  the  latest  fiie-flies  darted  here 
and  fliere,  with  their  bright  green  light:  but  it  was 
Jtdy,  and  their  season  was  well  nigh  past.  Towards 
the  sea,^  on  tiie  horizon,  a  faint  lightning  showed  the 
over-heated  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  killed  by 
its  brightness  the  last  glories  of  the  orange  sun-set; 
tike  mountains  were  losing  their  various  tints  in  dark- 
ness ;  and  flieir  vast  amj^theatre  looked  l&e  a  pon- 
derous unformed  wall,  closing  in  Lucca,  whose  lights 
glimmered  afttr  off/ 

To  conclude  our  pictures  of  'Sun-set,'  let  os  take 
Mr.  Ebony's  '  Maga^*  and  extract  ftiXBEL  it  a  bemi- 
tiful  little  poe«B,  subscribed  with  a  A>  which  (wiiii. 
many  other  pieces  under  the  same  signature)  is»  we, 
understand;  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dale,  (lie  wdl- 
known  author  of  the  '  Outlaw  of  Tauni^*  &c.  &c,:  it 
is  entitled  ,  . 

SuN-asT  Thovohss.  ' 

Haw  bciHtifal  tbe«etttiig  Son 

Reposeft>cf*€r  the  wvve! 

like  Virtue,  fife^  (Irear  ymtU^  deae, 

•  DeAsendiiig  ta  the  grave; 

^     Tet  imHiiig  wfib  a  brow  of  love, 

^   Semgnaaty  pwfi  andJuiHl, 

And  KlfrBMiiif  ftrfl  hIia  aoam  oK/\j»a  ........      -   ,. 

TJto  cealim^be  leaves  behu94» 
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The  €k>odlet8»  edged  witli  crimMm  tight. 

Veil  o*er  the  bine  serene. 
While  swift  the  legions  of  the  night 

Are  shadowing  d'er  tiie  scene. 
The  season,  with  a  wailing  meaOt 

Upstartii^Cy  turns  to  seek 
Its  lonely  dwelling-place  aiK>n 

Tlie  promontory's  peak. 
The  faeaTing  sea  —the  distant  hill-— 

The  waning  sky—the  woodih— 
Witt  melandioly  nnsinft  ^^ 
.     Tlie  swelhag  heart  that  broods 
Upon  the  light  of  other  days. 

Whose  glories  now  are  dnll^ 
And  on  the  visions  Hope  conld  raSse, 

Vacant,  bnt  boontifol  I 

Where  are  the  bright  illnsions  vain 

That  fancy  bodied  forth  ? 
8nnk  to  their  silent  caves  again, 

Aurora  of  the  North : 
Oh !  who  would  live  those  visions  o'er,- 

All  brilliant  though  they  seem, 
Since  £arth  Is  but  a  desert  shore. 

And  Life  a  weary  dream  I 


SfiS^TIIiTS  was  the  antient  Roman  name  ^f  iS&H 
m^(m&,  being  the  sixth  from  March.  The  Emperor 
Affgtuittts  dhanged  this  name,  and  gave  it  his  ovrn, 
becanse  in  this  month  Cassar  Augustus  took  posses- 
sion 6f  his  first  consulship,  celebrated  three  triumphs, 
reduced  Egypt  under  the  power  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  civil  wars. 

3Elemat:l;ahle  Ba^ 

In  AUGUST  1824. 
1. — LAMMAS  DAY. 

This  day,  in  the  Romish  church,  is  generaHy  called 
St.  Peter  in  the  Fetters,  in  commemorati^i  of  this 
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apostle's  impTisoninent.  It  is  probably  derived  from 
an  old  Saxon  term,  signifying  Loaf-Mass;  as  it  was 
cnstomary  for  the  Saxons  to  offer  an  oblation  of 
loaves  made  of  new  wheat,  on  Lammas-day,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  their  new  com. 

6. — TRANSFIGURATION. 

Though  this  day  was  observed  in  remembrance  of 
our  Lord's  Transfiguration  on  the  Mount,  by  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  yet  it  is  but  of  recent  date  in  the 
church  of  Rome ;  as  it  was  not  instituted  by  Pope 
Calixtus  until  the  year  1455. 

7,— NAME  OF  JESUS. 

Before  the  Reformation,  this  day  was  dedicated 
to  Afra,  a  woman  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Narcissus^  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  who 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom ;  and  the  breviary  was 
recognii^ed  by  Paul  V.  Afterwards  Donatus,  who 
became  a  martyr  ia  the  time  of  Julian  for  refusing  to 
sacrifice,  was  substituted  in  her  place.  Our  reformers 
devoted  it  to  the  Name  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

10. — SAINT   LAWRENCE. 

St.  Lawrence  was,  by  birth,  a  Spaniard,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  church  of  Rome,  being  deacon  to  Pope 
Sextus,  about  fhe  year  259.  Soon  afterwards,  his 
bishop  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Valerian  the 
emperor,  with  whom  our  saint  would  willingly  bave 
died.  Lawrence  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  .church 
treasure,  which  they  imagined  to  be  in  his  custody, 
he  was  laid  upon  a  gridiron,  and  broiled  over  a  fire. 
The  celebrated  palace  of  the  Escurial  is  dedicated 
to  this  saint.  See  this  described  in  T.T.  for  1814, 
p.  199.  • 

12.  1762. — KING   GEORGE   IV   BORN. 
15. — ASSUMPTION. 

This  is  a  festival  in  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches 
in  honour  of  the  supposed  miraculous  ascension  of 
tbe  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven. — See  an  account  of  a 
isplendid  pageant  formerly  exhibited  at  Dieppe  in 
honour  of  this  day,  in  our  last  volume,  pp.  224-227. 
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*16,  1822.— J.   MITAN   DIBP,  . 

A  celebrated  engraver,  who  deserved  to  be  ranked 
with  the  WooUets  and  Byrnes,  and  other  eminent  en- 
gravers of  the  iEJnglish  school.  Amongst  those  works 
which  are  jastly  appreciated  by  every  .amateur,  may 
be  mentioned  the.  Engravings  of  Smirke's  beautiful 
de^^ns  for  Don  Quixote ;  Gerard  Dow's  Musician ; 
Leslie's  Anne  Page ;  many  plates  to  Mr.  Dibdin's 
Bibliographical  Tour;  and  a  delightful  gem,  after 
Palc^berg,  of  the  Masqued  Ball,  for  Dibdin's  JEdes 
AltliorpiancB. 

*18.   1822. — M.   DELAMBRR   DIED, 

This  eminent  astronomer  has  rendered  the  most 
essential  services  to  the  noble  science  of  which  he 
was  a  professor.  He  freed  it  from  the  confined  limits 
of  arithmetic,  and  united  instead  the  various  elements 
which  concur  in  the  result  of  observation,  by  the 
laws  of  their  algebraic  dependence ;  thus  giving  to 
Mayer's  tables  a  degree  of  perfection  before  consi- 
dered ideal;  and  he  has  also  placed  the  past  history 
of  astronomy  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  giving  its  due 
praise  to  each  progressive  discovery. 

*19.  1823. — ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD  DIED,  JST.  57. 

Robert  Bloomfield  was  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  natural  endowments  overcoming  the  severest 
oppression  of  circumstances,  and  achieving  a  high 
and  lasting  honour.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Honington,  about  eight  miles  from  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
and  received  no  instruction  at  school  but  in  reading 
and  writing.  His  first  employment  was  that  of  a 
'Farmer's  Boy;'  he  was  afterwards  a  journeyman 
shoemaker.  Patronized  by  Mr.  Capel  Uoft,  he  came 
to  London,  and  reaped  some  pecuniary  advantage 
from  the  publication  of  his  poems ;  he  afterwards 
obtained  .a  miserable  pittance  of  about  £60  a  year 
in  a  law  office,  where  he  went  through  ttie  formal 
drudgery  of  giving  out  and  receiving  papers  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening ;-- an  employment  Uttte  congenial  with  his 
early  occupations  and  his  devotion  to  the  Muses. 

T 
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His  'Rural  TdUi  were  published  in  1802 ;  *  Good 
TufiTig^/twoyear^  afterwapcls:  'Wild  FUmers,'  in 
1806 ; '  Banks  of  Wye^  in  1811 ;  recentty  '  May-Pay 
with  th0  Mic^ef^/ (noticed  in  onr  last  volume^  p.  145, 
note)  and  a  l^rema— exhibiting  only  the  melancholy 
and  fitM  gleams  of  wasted  jgenius.  While  penning 
this  brief  notice  of  the  linfottunate  Bloo'mfield,  we 
hare  received  some  beautiful  stanzas  to  his  memory 
by  Bernard  Barton,  and  which,  as  ihey  have  been 
hitherto  known  only  to  the  readers  of  the  Suffolk 
Chronicle,  we  feel  an  additional  pleasure  in  enlarge 
ing  the  sphere  of  their  admirers. 

On  the  Death  qf  Bloomfield,  the  Suffolk  I'obt. 

1. 
Than  sbouldst  not  to  the  grave  descend 

Udtnouined,  unhononred,  or  unsang  ;•— 
Conid  harp  of  mine  record  thy  end,     . 

For  thee  that  mde  harp  should  be  strung  ;>^ 
And  plaintive  sounds  as  ever  ning 

Shonld  all  its  simple  notes  empioy, 
Lnnenting  unto  old  and  y,oung 
The  Bard  who  sang  The  Farmer's  Boy. 
«. 
Could  Eastern  Anglia  boast  a  lyre 
like  that  v^hich  gave  thee  modest  fame, 
<  How  jastly  mi^t  its  every  wire 

Thy  minstrel  honours  loud  proclaim : 
And  many  a  stream  of  humble  name. 

And  village-gteen,  and  common  wild, 
'Should  witness  tears  that  knew  not  shame, 
By  Nature  won  for  Nature's  child. 

3. 

The  merry  Horkey^s  passing  cup 

Shonld  pause— when  that  sad  note  was  heard ; 
The  Widow  inm  hit  hour^gia$»  ttpy 

Wi&  tenderest  feelii^  newly  Btin«d ; 
And  many  a  pity-wakened  word, 

And  sighs  that  speak  when  language  iaiis, 
Should  prove  thy  simple  strains  preferred 

To  prouder  poet's  lofty  tales. 

4. 

Circling  tlie  old  oak  table  round, 

Mliose  moral  worth  tliy  measure  owns, 
Heroes  and  heroines  yet  are  found 

Like  Abner  and  the  Widow  Jones i^-^ 
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There  GUbert  Mel4rum*s  sterner  tones 
In  Yirtne^s  canse  are  bold  anil  free ; 

And  e'en  the  patient  snff'rer's  moans, 
In  pun  and  sorrow-— plead  for  thee. 

Kor  tbns  beneath  the  straw-roofed  eot 

Alone — sbonld  thong^ts  of  thee  penrada 
Hearts  which  confess  thee  iinfoi^o^ 

On  heathy  biU,«ngrftRsy  gUule ; 
In  many  a  spot  by  thee  arrayed 

With  hues  of  thonght,  with  fiincy's  gleam. 
Thy  memory  lives  t-^in  EustctCs  shade, 

By  Bamham  H^dtf fir's  sliadeless  streami 
6. 
And  long  may  guileless  hearts  preserve 

Thy  memory  and  its  tablets  be : 
While  Nature's  healthful  feelings  nerve 

The  arm  of  labour  toiling  free ; 
While  Childhood's  innocence  and  glee 

With  green  Old  Age  enjoyment  share  ;^- 
Richards  and  Kutes  shall  tell  of  thee, 

fVaUen  and  Janes  thy  name  declare. 

T. 
On  themes  like  these,  if  yet  there  breathed 

A  Doric  Lay  so  sweet  as  thine, 
Might  artless  flowers  of  verse  be  wreathed 

Around  thy  modest  name  to  twine  :-- 
And  though  nor  lute  nor  lyre  be  mine 

To  bid  thy  minstrel,  honours  live, 
The  praise  my  numbers  can  assign 

It  still  is  soothing  thus  to  give, 
a. 
There  needs,  in  truth,  no  lofty  lyre 

To  yield  thy  Muse  her  homage  due ; 
The  praise  her  Jovelie&t  charms  inspire 

Should  be  as  artless,  simple  too; 
Her  eulogist  shoidd  keep  in  view 

Thy  meek  and  OBassnming  worthy 
And  inspiration  sbonld  renew 

At  springs-whicfa  gave  thine  own  its  birth* 

Those  springs  may  boast  no  classic  name 

To  win  the  smile  of  lettered  pride, 
Yet  is  their  noblest  chavm  tiie  same  . 

As  that  by  Castaly  supplied  ^ 
From  JgOMijfpe'B  crystal  tide 

No  brighter,  fairer  waves  can  start. 
Than  Nature's  quiet  teachings  guide 

From  FeeUng^  fountain  o'er  the  heart 
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10. 

Tis  to  THE  HEART  SoDg's  ooblest  powor— 

Taste's  purest  precepts  mast  refer; 
And  Nahire*8  tact,  not  Art^a  proad  dower^ 

Remauis  its  best  interpreter : 
He  who  shall  tmst,  without  demury 

What  his  own  better  feelings  teach, 
Althongfa  nnleagiedy  shall  seldom  err^ 

Bot  to  the  hearts  of  others  reach. 
u. 
It  is  not  qaaint  and  local  terms 

Besprinkled  o'^r  thy  rustic  lay. 
Though  well  such  dialect  confirms 

Its  power  unlettered  minds  to  sway ; 
It  is  not  these  that  noat  display 

Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thrall,r^ 
Words,  phrases,  fashions,  pass  away. 

But  Troth  and  Naturb  live  through  all. 

12.  ' 

These,  these  have  given  thy  rustic  lyre 

Its  truest  and  its  tenderest  spell ; 
These  amid  Britain's  tuneful  choir 

Shall  give  tliy  honoured  name  to  dwell : 
And  when  Death*s  shadowy  curtain  fell 

Upon  thy  toilsome  earthly  lot. 
With  grateful  joy  thy  heart  might  swell 

To  feel  that  these  reproached  thee  not. 

13. 

How  wise,  how  noble,  was  tbj  dioice 

To  be  the  Bard  of  simple  swains,*— 
In  aH  their  pleasures  to  rejoice. 

And  soothe  with  sympathy  their  pains ; 
To  paint  witli  feelings  in  thy  strains 

The  tliemes  their  thoughts  and  tongues  discnsf. 
And  be,  though  free  from  classic  chains. 

Our  own  more  chaste  Theocritus. 

14. 

For  this  should  Suffolk  proudly  own 

Her  grateful  and  her  lasting  debt ; — 
How  much  more  proudly — had  she  known 

That  pining  care,  and  keen  regret,-— 
Thoughts  which  the  fevered  spirits  fret. 

And  slow  disease,— 'twaa  thine  to  bear;—  , 
And,  ere  thy  sun  of  life  was  set. 

Had  won  her  Poef  s  grateful  prayer. 

15. 

Tis  HOW  TOO  Z.ATX!  the  scene  b  closed. 
Thy  conflicts  borne — thy  trials  o*er  ;— 

And  in  the  peaceful  grave  reposed 
That/raase  which  pain  shall  rack  na  more  :--^- 
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■  ^fift  8{ur«a4  for  N^tctre-s  hni|fible8t  tiiild ; 
Wboae  soog,  vrell  meot  ibr  peasant  lore. 

Was  16  wly,  simple,  iindefiied. 
16. 
Yet  long  j^j  guilekfift  hewtv  preserve 

ihQ  memory  pf  tliy  Verse,  and  tUee : — 
Wbile  Natare^sfaealtbfal  feelings  norv« 
''  Hie  arm  of  labour  toiling  free,   '• 
Wliite  BwwiiUL  Paasaktry  mayl>e 
r  ;8fic^  48  t|iy  .sweetest  ts^es^k^  knpwD^-r* 
By  CDttag^beartb,  by  greenwood  tree. 

Be  BLoioMFiELD  Called,  with  pride,  their  otcn/ 

*19.  1823.— POPB   PIUS   VII   DIBDU 
24. — SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW. 

The  vfQxd  Barthokmew  iqeaiis  the  son  of  Tohnai^ 
€ar:TQlom8e)us,  the  name  «f  a  family  amoiii^  the  Jesm, 
mfintioiied  by  Josephua.  tie  pteached  tibe  Gospel 
in  Armenia^  coircreTted  the  Lycaonians^  and  after* 
wards  visited  India*  Snnie  auihors  assert  that  he 
^vms  cmcified^  like  St  Peter;  mth  his  head  down«- 
wards;  cMthers,  however,  with  more  probability,  say, 
tb%t  he  was  flayed  alh5e>  'by  order  .of  Aslyages,  King 
et  Arme»ia.-*-^n  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
^eip^ T.  T.  for  1821y  p.  217. 

*26-  leaS. — LOPB  DB   VEGA  DIBO.^ 

This  celebrated  Spanish  poet  was  a  native  of  Ma*- 
drid.  He  is  most  Ioiom^  by  Use  prod^ous  number 
of  his  writings.  Twehty^one  'million  three  hundred 
thousand  of  his  lines  e|xe  said  to  be  actually  printed, 
tod  no  less  than  eighteen  hundred  plays  of  his  cpm* 
position  to  have  been  acted  on  flie  stage.  He  never* 
theless  asserts,  in  one  of  his  last  poems, 

Tbe  printed  part,  thdiigb  fiir  too  large^it  len 
7%aii  that  wittcb  yet  nnpiinted  wwtt  the  pteas. 

There  does  ndt  bbw  exist  a  fotdHi  part  of  the  works 
mentioned  by  himself  and  his  admirers,  yet  enough 
reabains  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
aulhors  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  Mor6  than  a 
hmdred  times,  he  composed  a  play,  and  proditced  it 
on  the  stage  in  tweiity<-foaf''hou»».    Lope-was  of  a 

t2 
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mild  and  amiable  disposition,  of  very  temperate  ha- 
bits, of  great  erudition,  and  extreme  good  breeding. 
His  temper  was  never  raffled  but  with  those  who 
took  snuff  before  company;  with  the  grey  who  dyed 
their  locks;  with  men  who,  bom  of  women,  spoke  ill 
of  the  sex ;  with  priests  who  believed  in  gipsies  ; 
and  with  persons  who,  without  intentions  of  mar- 
riage, asked  others  their  age.  These  antipathies, 
which  are  rather  quaint  salhes  of  wit  than  traits  of 
character,  are  the  only  peculiarities  which  one  of  his 
intimate  friends  has  thought  proper  to  commuliicate. 
He  was  attached  to  horticultural  pursuits,  in  which 
he  found  a  pleasing  recreation  from  his  continual 
studies;  indeed  his  frequent  description  of  parterres 
and  foimtains  seems  to  prove  that  his  garden  fur- 
nished him  with  ideas  as  well  as  vegetables  and 
amusement. — Cervantes  was,  at  one  time,  the  rival  of 
Lope :  how  different  has  been  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity dn  the  writings  of  these  two  men!'  The  ini- 
mitable author  of  Don  Quixote,  who  was  actually 
starving  in  the  same  street  where  Lope  vms  li^ng  in 
splendour  and  prosperity,  has  been  for  two  eeaturies 
the  delight  of  every  nation  in  Europe;  and  .Lope, 
notwithstanding  an  edition  of  his  worksiin  22  vols., 
]^,  in  a  great  degree,  neglected  in  Spain. — (Lord 
Holland's  Ufe  of  Lope  de  Vega.) 

28. — SAINT   AUGUSTINE. 

Augustine  was  bom  at  Thagaste,  a  town  in  Numi- 
dia/  in  the  year  354.  He  was  a  judicious  divine,  Iknd 
th^  most  voluminous  writer  of  all  the  Fathers.  He 
died  in  430,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

29.*^JOHN    BAPTIST   BfiHEADEP; 

This  day  was  formerly  denominated  Festum  Col- 
lectionis  Saucti  Johannis  Baptists ;  or  the  fi^Bust  of 
gatbeiing  up  St.  John  the  Baptist's  relics;  bi^  a^r-. 
wards,  by  corruption,  Festum  DecoUationis,  the  fes- 
tival in  remembrance  of  his  being  beheaded.  His 
i^ativity  is  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  Juni^  which  see. 
Consult  filsQ  our  last  volume,  p.  234. . 


^[fiittondmical  C^curtences 

./n  Al7GU£m6S4. 

The  Sun  b  to  08  the  most  interestiog  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies :  tlie 
heat  urbich  he  difiiyses  animates  the  world,  while  the  light  he  emits  Is 
tfie  solirae  of  the  porest  of  all  oar  sensible  pleasures. 

Fairest  of  beings!  first  created  light ! 

Prime  cause  of  beanty  I  from  thee  alone 

Hie  sparkling  gem,  the  vegetable  race, 

The  nobler  worlds  that  live  and  breathe,  their  dkarms. 

The  lovely  hues  peculiar  to  each  tribe, 

From  thy  unfailing  source  of  splendour  draw !  mallbt. 

Solar  Phenomena. 

Thb  Sun  enters  Virgo  at  17  mV  after  6  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  of  this  mouth ;  he  will  also  ascend 
above  the  horizon^  and  sink  below  it,  daring  the 
same  period,  as  in  the  following 

TABLE 

Of  the  Sutis  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  fifth  Day. 

August  let,  Sun  rifles  18  m.  after  4.* 

6th,  26  .... 

11th,  35  ... 

16th,  44  .... 

.     3Ut,  63  ... 

96th,  2  ..., 

31st, 11  .... 

Equatiim  of  Time. 
To  find  mean  time  from  apparent,  the  numbers  in 
ih^  following  Table  must  be  used  as  there  directs. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  fifth  Day. 

,     Sunday,  Aug.  Ist,  to  the  time  by  the  dial  odA  5  58 

Friday, 6tb, 5  3J3 

Wednesday,  11th, 4  53 

Jlftonday,  ...  loth,  ••.••••••^•. ••.••. c..k.M«*»««a*M^«9***«  3  58 

\     Sfturday^..  2lst, 2  52 

';     Thursday,...  26th, :;..*. ■  1  34 

*  '"'-  * -T^iesday , •••  31sty  •••.••-•••^••••••••••••■•M«**«M'»»«t*«**»«  0«  •o^k  .« 


4.. 

4. 

4 

Sets  at  42  m«  past  7 

•  •••....•     .rx    m........      ' 

25  7 

4. 
4. 
5. 
5. 

16  7 

•  •«••••■.    4^7    .«*••■•••    O 

MTRQKOMICJJL  pCCIJRRItNC^B 


Lunar  Phenomena. 
Phas^  of  the  M^m* 

First  Quarter,  '  '1st  day,  at  55  m.  after  9  in  the  evening 

Full  Moon,  ...    9th  32  .».., 7  

Last  Quarter,   17th  32 8 

New  Moon,  ...  24th  37  2  in  the  afternoon 

First  Quarter,  3l8t  43 8  in  the  morning 

MoorCs  Passage  over  the  Meridian.  ' 
Such  of  oar  readers  as  may  be  desiroas  of  observ- 
ing the  Moon's  transits  during  this  month/  ivill  find 
the  most  convenient  times  for  observation  in  ^e  fol- 
lowing list :  viz. 

August  1st,  at  25  after    5  in  the  evening 

2d,    ...  18 6  

3d,    ...  11  7 

4th,  ...    4  8 

5th,  ...  ,56  8 

6th,  ...  47  9  

7th,  ...  35  10  

8th,  ...  20  ......  11 

16th,  ...  17  4  in  the  morning 

17th,  ...    6  ......  5  

18th,  ...  58  5 

Isltn,  ...  oO  ...■•.  tf  ..................... 

•JOtO,    ...    v4   .M..*       7    ...M.  •.«.... ••••...« 

Phenomena  Planetarum, 

Phases  of  Venus. 
This  plaaet  now  appears  precisely  like  the  Full 
Moop^  she  having  just  passed  through  the  point  in 
which  her  whole  disk  is  completely  illuminated.  It 
jS^t9^r^^  to  be  remarked^  however,  that  there  will  be 
bp t  littlo  difference  in  this  respect  from  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  October;  more  than  fiChs 
of  her  disk  being  illumiaated  during  the  whole  of 
this  period. 

A»«,-*  1  e*  \  IlluminaUd  part  1 1«99326 
Augu8tlst,J.j^^^p^^^  j;^      0-00674 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. ' 
A^  JTupiter  now  recedes  more  and  more  from  t|ie 
Sqb»  the  eclipses  of  bis  satellites  gradually  reappear; 
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yet  none  of  them  can  be  seen  this  month,  even 
with  the  best  telescopes. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Transits  and  Meridional  Altitudes  of  the 
Planets. 
1st  7th  13th       19th      25th 

TRANSITS. 

Mercury    0  30  a/*.  0  52  18  1  20  1  28 

Venus        0    5ayif.  0  U  0  18  0  24  0  30 

Mars          4  60  aft.  4  40  4  31  4  23  4  16 

Jupiter     11     9  tnor.  10  51  10  33  10  16  10    0 

Saturn       7  32  mor.  7  10  6  49  6  28  6    8 

6.  Sidus  10  13  night  944  920  858  8  34 

MERIDIONAL  ALTITUDES. 

Mercuiry  56011'  52^13'  47^56'  43^36'  39^26' 

Venus       57  24'  55  22  53    4  53  32  47  47 

Mars         2740  2620  250  2342  2225 

Jupiter     59  39  59  24  59    9  58  54  58  38 

Saturn       57  55  57  59  58    2  58    5  58    7 

6.  Sidus    15  13  15  12  15  11  15  10  15    9 

Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Stars. 

August  21st9  with  ^in  Gemini ..,  at   0  m.  after  .2  in  the  afternoon 
dOthy  .•••••  }  in  Scorpio  ....    0  7  in  the  evening 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  this  month  there  will 
be  an  occultation  of  Georgium  Sidus  by  the  Moon. 
The  immersion  will  take  place  at  57 m.  15  s.  past  9, 
at  9|'  north  of  the  Moon's  centre;  and  the  emersion 
at  9  m.  30  s.  after  11,  and  at  4|'  north  of  the  same 
centre.  Mercury  will  be  in  conjunction  with  a  in 
Leo  at  6  in  the  evening  of  the  7th ;  and  Venus  will 
aUo  be  in  conjunction  with  the  same  star  at  9  in  the 
morning  of  the  15th.  Mercury  will  also  be  in  con- 
junction with  j3  in  Virgo  at  7  in  the  evening  of  the 
24th ;  and  Mars  with  2  a  in  Libra  at  4  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th.  Saturn  will  likewise  be  in  quadra- 
ture at  15  m.  past  midnight  of  the  30th. 

If,  during  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  night, 
when  the  Sun  has  sunk  beneath  IQia  western  hotiaon, 
and  the  Moon  withdraws  the  mild  radiance  of  hor 
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IHiesence  from  the  scene,  we  ntise  our  eyes  to  die 
azure  vaalt  of  heaven,  bespangled  witti  ten  thousand 
sans,  what  an  awful  solemnity  insensibly  steals  o^ver 
the  reflecting  mind !  Thus  musing  amidst  so  many 
wonders,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  catch  sotne* 
thing  of  the  poef  s  fire,  and  exclaim. 

How  distant  some  of  the  nocturnal  suns  1 

So  diitant,  says  the  tage,  twere  not  absurd 

To  doobt,  if  beams,  set  oat  at  Nature's  birtb, 

Are  yet  arrived  at  tfiis  so  forogn  world ; 

Thongh  nothing  half  so  rapid  as  their  flight 

An  eye  of  awe  and  wonder  let  me  roll, 

And  roll  for  ever.    Who  can  satiate  sight 

In  soch  a  scene,  in  such  an  ocean  wide 

Of  deep  astonishment?    Where  depth,  beighth,  bceadtfa. 

Are  lost  in  their  extremes;  and  where  to  coont 

The  thick-sown  glories  in  this  field  of  fire, 

Perhaps  a  seraph's  computation  fiula.  youm o. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  STARRY  HEAVENS. 
[Continujed  from  p.  178.] 

Cafrioobnus  {tf),tbe  Sea  OoaL 

This  is  the  first  of  the  winter  signs,  and  the  fovith 
on  the  south  side  of  the  equator.  It  is  tberefoie  the 
tenth  in  the  ecliptic,  and  is  entered  by  the  Sun  on 
the  21st  of  Pecember,  the  time  of  the  winter  sobtice. 
At  this  time  the  Earth  being  in  the  opposite  point  of 
the  heavens,  passes  from  Gemini  to  Cancer.  The 
Sun  being  on  this  day  vertical  to  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, th^  southern  hemisphere  l^as  the  same  fag^ht 
which  the  northern  hemisphere  bad  when  the  oun 
was  on  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  21st  of  June,  It 
is  consequently  the  noon  of  the  south  polar  day,  and 
midnight  at  the  north  pole. 

In  &e  Egyptian  zodiac  the  Sea  Goat  is  held  in  a 
string  by  their  god  Anubis ;  and  in  tihose  of  Den* 
dera  and  Esn6,  the  symbol  is  half  goat  and  half 
ish.  Some  variation  occurs  in  the  oriental  ssodUcs, 
but  the  geiaeral  opinion  of  tib«  aoitiei^,  es]ie6i9% 
Ab  Qte^s,  &B,  that  it  was  of  ^SP^^^^&»%'^ 
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&e  antieiit  fables  respecting  it  afford  no  satilsfactory 
aocoant  of  the  etymology  of  the  name  whicb  it  bears. 
Cafmeom  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Anti- 
nous  and  Aquarius;  on  the  south  by  Piscis  AuBtralis, 
and  on  the  west  by  Sagittarius.  It  contains  51  stars; 
three  of  which  are  of  ttie  3d  magnitude^  and  three  of 
the  4th.  The  star  a  in  the  Goat's  forehead^  which  is 
one  of  those  of  the  3d  magnitude,  rises  nearly  on  the 
east  south  east  i  east  point  of  the  compass,  at  Lon- 
don. Its  right  ascension  at  the  beginning  of  the 
presentyear is 302**  4'  11" ;  its  declination  18° 4'  ffT"; 
and  meridian  altitude  25°  25'  3".  The  same  star  also 
rose  and  culminated  at  London,  on  the  Isl  of  each 
month  during  1820,  as  in  the  following  TvMe. 

Rose,        Culminated.       i  Rose,        Culmimtted^ 

JaiMiary    8  30  mor,     I  2&  aft.    X  J^^Y 8  37  qft      1  30  mor. 

February  6  14  ......  11  10  mor.  %  August.     6  40  11  25  aft, 

March...   4  25  ......    9  20 X  Sept 4  45 9  30  

April 2  30  7  20  X  October    2  58  7  40  

May 0  45  aft.     5  30  4  Novemb.  1     0  5  45 

June 10  35  ......    3  28  ......  |  Decemb.lO  45  nwr.    3  45  ...;.. 


This  sign  is  distinguished  in  the  heayens  by  fire 
starsy  two  of  which,^  et  and  /?,  are  situated,  in  one  of 
the  horns  and  fore&ead,  and  file  other  three,^},  y  and  $, 
are  placed  in  the  fishy  tail.  If  these  be  supposed 
to  be  joined  by  dotted  lines,  they  will  form  the 
following  diagram. 

;^ 

L- ^ ' "^ t 

Y\  , - 

\ 

^- 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Vega,  west  of  Altair,  and 
produced  towards  the  south,  it  will  pass  through  tt 
wA  |3;  oc  is  also  a  double  star,  and  0  is  about  three 
degrees  south  of  it. 
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When  Capricorn  rises  at  the  point  just  specified. 
Corona  Borealis  is  from  10  to  25  degrees  south  of 
the  zenith ;  the  meridian  is  divided  by  Libra  and 
Scorpio ;  Cancer  sinks  in  the  west  north  west,  and 
Perseus  is  on  the  northern  horizon,  while  Pegasus 
and  Aquarius  are  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  heavens. 
When  Capricorn  comes  to  the  meridian,  the  Hyades 
rise  on  the  east  north  east  point  of  the  horizon;  the 
Pointers  are  north  north  west ;  Coma  Berenices  sets 
northwest;  Arcturus  is  west  north  west;  and  Cyg- 
nus  is  in  the  zenith :  while  Capricorn  sinks  below^ 
the  west  south  west  point  of  the  horizon,  Andromeda, 
Cassiopeia,  and  Perseus,  encompass  the  zenith; 
Orion  appears  in  the  east  south  east,  and  Leo  in  the 
north  east ;  Algol,  Aldebaran,  and  Rigel,  are  nearly 
in  a  line  passing  from  the  zenith  to  the  south  east  by 
east  point  of  the  compass ;  while  Lyra  is  between 
the  zenith  and  the  north  west.  Such  are  the  posi" 
tions  of  the  principal  constellations  with  respect  to 
Capricorn,  as  he  rises,  culminates,  and  sets,  to  an 
observer  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

[to  be  continued.] 

C|)e  ilatutaliflif «  Btat? 

For  AUGUST  1824. 
The  opening  flowers  in  the  early  breeze 

Perfnming  every  plain, 
And  wild  birds,  singing  in  the  beechen  trees, 

Proclaim  sweet  Summer^s  reign. 

The  golden  clonds  in  the  azare  sky, 

As  they  float  o'er  sea  and  earth, 
And  tinge  each  wave,  as  each  cloud  flits  by, 

Declare  sweet  Sammer's  birth. 

The  mower  rests  oft  o'er  his  glittering  scythe, 

And,  encircled,  loves  to  tell. 
Ere  the  San  reached  noon,  how  many  fields  blythe 

'Neath  his  shining  weapon  fell. 

The  REAPERS  ensheath  their  sickles  now, 

And  yield  to  rustic  mirth, 
And,  clnst'ring  'neath  some  spreading  boogh, 

Each  sings  sweet  Summer's  birth. 
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•  Loved  season  of  joy,  tboii'rt  dear  to  me ; 

For  the  rose  that  decks  the  hair 
Of  my  love,  is  called  to  life  by  thee, 

And  norsed  yn'ith  thy  fondest  care. 

x         Yon  lend  the  healthful  tinge  to  the  cheek, 
And  gladden  the  sunken  eye ; 
And  lessons  of  joy  and  wisdom  speak 
To  man,  in  each  passing  sigh. 

Yon  show  us  how  swift,  'neath  a  sunny  smile, 

Your  treasures  countless  shower; 
How  tliey  blossom,  and  ripen,  and  flourish  awhile, 

And  die  in  the  self-same  hour. 
Then  Winter  steals  on,  and  flings  to  the  wind 

Each  blossom  profusely  shed; 
Nor  leaves  of  thy  glory  a  vestige  behind, 

But  ruthless  treads  o'er  thy  head. 

Oh !  thus  does  man  flourish,  and  blossom  as  proud 

As  tlion  in  thy  speedy  decay : 
TiMB  turns  but  his  glass,  and  Death  from  the  crowd 

Thus  steab  the  frail  tenant  away. 

,  BICHARD   RYAN. 

The  various  sorts  of  grain  are  generally  ripened 
in  this  month  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  solar 
rays\  Horner^  whose  descriptions  of  nature  are 
equally  correct  and  beantif al,  frequently  characterizes 
dmerent  countries  by  the  various  productions  pecu- 
liar to  them.  One  he  has  celebrated  for  the  grape^ 
anotfier  for  the  olive^  a  third  for  the  laurel^  a  fourth 
for  the  palm;  bat  to  the  earth  he  has  given  the  gene- 
ral epithet  of  corn-bearing.  No  appellation  could 
be  more  appropriate.  Com  is  the  produce  of  almost 
every  soil  and  climate.  Even  amid  the  rugged  rocks 
of  Fmland>  as  high  as  the  sixty-first  degree  of  north 
latitude,  crops  of  barley  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with^  luxuriant  as  those  which  clothed  the  fertile 
plains  of  Sicily.  Trees  are  generally  adapted  for  the 
sites  they  occupy:  the  wiUow  delights  in  marshy 

'  Sometimes,  however,  the  harvest  is  protracted  till  the  middle  or 

latter  end  of  September :  and  while  we  are  now  writing  (August  1823) 

cold  winds,  and  sudden  showers  of  rain,  with  a  few  occasional  gleams 

of  sunshine,  give  to  this  month  more  the  character  of  spring  than  of 

.  summer. 

U 
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places,  and  will  scarcely  flourish  in  any. other ;  the 
cypress  of  Louisiana  stands  with  its  roots  m  the 
wiUer ;  whilst  the  fir  grows  best  in  elevated  sfettions. 
Flowers  are  also  suited  in  their  various  consfanctions 
to  different  soils  and  seasons ;  but  the  com  plant  may 
be  termed  a  citizen  of  the  vegetable  world.  Thero<yts 
are  long  and  ramified;  consequenfly  they  are  seldom 
liable  to  be  uprooted  by4;he  wind>  while  at  the  same 
time  they  draw  considerable  moisture  from  the  earth 
in  arid  situations. 

Cicero  remarks  that  the  ear  of  corn  is  generally 
surmounted  with  little  beards,  which  do  not  defend 
the  ripened  grain  from  the  depredations  of  birds,  but 
are,  apparently,  designed  as  so  many  roofe  to  shelter 
them  from  the  rain,  without  excluding  the  beneficial 
influence  of  air  and  light. 

The  Romans  peopled  their  fields  with  imaginary 
deities,  each  of  whom  presided  over  the  com  in  every 
state  of  growth  and  preparation.  Stercutus  directed 
the  manuring,  Occatur  the  harrowing,  and  Sator  the 
sowing ;  Seia  watched  the  seed  while  it  remained  in 
the  earth  ;  and,  when  the  blade  sprung  up,  Buncinft 
directed  the  weeding :  Robigus  warded  off  both  blasts 
and  mildew :  the  joints  of  the  stalks  were  guarded  by 
Nodosus;  and  Volusia  folded  the  tender  blade 
around  the  ear.  When  the  wheat  began  to  blossom. 
Flora  presided  over  it  with  guardian  care ;  Patelina 
watched  it  on  emerging  from  the  spot ;  Hostilina  ob- 
served that  the  ears  grew  long  and  even ;  and,  whea 
fully  ripe,  it  was  the  office  of  Matura  to  guard  4t 
from  every  threatened  danger. 

Many  antient  superstitions  appear  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  Ilo- 
man  husbandmen  must  have  often  felt  that  thdr  ut- 
most Care  was  insufficient  to  bring  to  maturity  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  unless  the  operations  of  nature  ac- 
corded with  their  own.  Hence  arose  in  tibem  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  some  unknown  cause;  and,  as 
they  were  unacquainted  with  that  Being  '  whovisiteih 
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the  earth,  and  bheaeth  it,  who  makeih  it^iery  pknteaue, 
wha  wcUereth  her  Jurrcws,  and  sendeth  rain  into  the 
tittle  veUleys  thereqf,  who  m&keth  it  soft  wiih  showers, 
and  blesseth  the  increase  qf  it ;  wha  erowneth  the  year 
vdth  his  goodness,  whUe  lus<  clouds  drop  fatness  ;  nwei^ 
ing  the  valley s^  stand  so  thick  with  com  that  they 
laugh  and  sing/ — they  naturally  Goncladed  that  sub* 
KMrdinaie  agents  were  necessary  to  perfect  the  pro- 
gress q£  the  blade.  Higher  feelings  should  arise  spoii^ 
ta^eously  in  the  bosom  of  the  ChristiaB«  whra  he 

How  ifood  the  God  of  Nature  is  to  hin^ 
Who  sheds  abundance  o'er  his  flowisg;  fields. 

The  great  Autiior  of  our  religion  continually  exem* 
plified  the  important  truUis  which  he  delivered,  by  a 
reference  to  natural  objects ;  those  especially  of  pas- 
tan^e  and  husbandry,  as  peculiarly  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  mind.  A  harvest-field 
twas  by  him  compared  to  the  world,  in  which  both 
bad  and  good  are  permittodr  under  ike  similitude  of 
tares  and  wheat,  to  grow  together :  angels  are  the 
reapers;  and  the  solemn  day  of  final  rl&tribution  is 
the  gathering  of  the  wheat  into  the  gamer.  Even  the 
Bolitary  blade,  which  springs  by  the  way-side,  or 
grows  upon  a  rock,  or  brings  forth  abundantly  in 
rieh  and  cultivated  soil,  though  unnoticed  by  the 
casual  observer,  speaks  in  forcible  language  to  the 
ear  of  the  Christian.  It  also  tells  of  the  resurrection 
and  Ihe  life:  '  For  verily,  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  growui,  and  die,  it  ahideth  alone;  hut  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit  */ 

The  time  of  commencing  the  harvest  and  the  man- 
ner of  taking  it  vary  in  different  districts^  as  the  cere- 
vmmes,  now  almost  extinct,  which  are  observed  at  its 
eoaplnsion. — See  our  last  volume,  p.  243,  for  an  ac-* 
count  of  llie  manner  in  which  Harvest-home  is  cele- 
tmted  in  Italy. 

'  Wonders  of  the  Vegetalile  Kingdom  displayed. 
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About  the  lltli  off  Attest,  the  puffin  (aica  arcHca) 
migrates ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  swift  disappears^ 
probably  winging  its  way  to  more  soathem  regions. 
Young  broods  Of  goldfinches  (Jringilla  cardueUs) 
are  now  seen;  IdLi^vrixx^s  (tringa  vanellns)  and  lin- 
nets (fringMa  Unota)  congregate;  Ihe  nuthatch 
chatters. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month>  melilot  {trifolium 
officinale),  rue  (ruta  graveolensj,  the  water-pardnip 
{sysimbrium  nasturtium),  horehound  ftnarrubium  vul- 
garej,  water-mint  {mentha  aquatica),  the  orpine  {$e^ 
aum  telephium),  and  the  gentiana  amarella,  have 
their  flowers  full  blowil.  The  purple  blossoms  of 
the  meadow  saffiron  (colchicum  autumnahj  adorn  the 
low,  moist  lands. 

The  geranium  tribe  now  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
garden,  and  many  pretty  species  also  decorate  our 
sunny  banks ;  the  malvaceous  order,  and  the  spurges 
feuphorbia),  bearing  the  seed  always  elevated  on  the 
flower,  are  seen  in  great  variety.  The  genista  or 
broom  flowers  in  this  monfli;  and  the  common  flax. 
(linum  usitatissimum),  with  its  pretty  pale  blue 
flowers,  while  it  is  allowed  to  ornament  the  garden^ 
reminds  us  of  utility  as  well  as  beauty.  The  sti»- 
flower  rears  its  stately  head.  See  our  last  volume, 
p.  245,  for  seme  lines  by  Lord  Thurlow.  '  The  com- 
mon blue  passion  flower  (passiflora  ctBrulea),  which 
flowers  from  June  to  October,  may,  in  the  general 
dearth  of  flowers,  be  introduced  to  our  notice  in 
August.  All  the  species  of  this  beautiful  and  nume^ 
rous  genus  are  natives  of  America,  and  require  Hie 
protection  of  the  green-house,  or  stove,  except  tibe 
above,  which  is  somewhat  tender.  The  flower  was 
originally  named  Fhs  Passianis,  till  altered  by  Lin- 
nseus.  The  five  stamens  have  been  compared  to^the 
five  wounds  of  Christ ;  the  three  styles  to  the  nails  by 
which  he  was  fixed  to  the  cross ;  the  column  which 
elevates  the  germ  to  the  cross  itself,  or  to  the  pillar 
to  which  he  was  bound ;  and  the  rays  <tf  the  nectaiy 
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to  the  crown  of  ihoms.  Thi^  flower  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  was  first  introdaced  into  this  country  In 
the  year  166a  > 

Tke  Passion-flower. 

YoD  mystic  flower^  with  gold  and  aiore  brig^tf 
Whose  stem  luxariant  speaks  a  vigorous  root, 
l^nfblds  her  blossoms  to  the  morn's  salute. 
That  close  and  die  in  the  embrace  of  night. 
No  lasGioa^/rMti*  the  cheated  taste  inyite— 
Her  shorMived  blossoms,  ere  they  lead  to  fruiti 
Demand  a  genial  clime,  and  suns  that  shoot 
Tlieir  rays  direct,  with  nndimintshed  light. 
Thus  HOPE,  the  passsion-Aower  of  human  lile, 
Whose  wild  losmnanee  mocks  the  pruner's  knife, 
Proftue  in  promise,  makes  a  like  display 
Of  evanescent  blooms — ^that  last  a  day  I 
To  cheer  the  mental  eye,  no  more  is  given : 
The  FRui'T  18  only  to  be  founds  in  Hbavbn! 

Dft.  BDMUNB  CASTWftmBT. 

Insects  now  abound^  alxd  afford  a  neveit^fMIiBg 
jlirarce  of  amusement  andidstmctilonto  (he  inqttiting 
entomologist.  That  beantiM  littte  Mde  butterfly  (pa- 
piUo  argm)  is  now  all  life  and  activity,  fluttering  from 
flower  to  flower  in  the  grass  with  remarkable  vivacity : 
there  seem^  to  be  a  constant  tivalship  and  contention 
Mtwecn;  this  beauty,  and  &e  not  lesd  elegatit  little 
beaa  papiHo  pJthBas.^See  T.T.  for  1822,  p.  238,  and 
T.T,  Iot  1820i  p.  266. 

To  a  BuTTERFLT  resting  0i  a  Skull. 

Creature  of  air  and  light,  f- 

Emblem  of  that  which  may  not  fade  or  die ! 

Will  thou  not  speed  thy  flight 
To  chase  the  soutb-wiiid  through  the  sunny  sl^? 
,   What  lures  tliee  thus  to  stay 

With  Silence  and  Decay, 
fixed  on  the  wreck  of  dull  Mortality? 

The  thoughts  once  chambered  tiiere 
Hiave  gathered  op  their  treasures,  and  are  gone ! 
•  —WiU  the  dust  tell  us  where 

They  that  have  burst  the  prison-house  are  flown? 

Rise,  nurseling  of  the  Day, 

If  thott  wooldst  trace  their  way  I 
Earth  has  no  voice  to  make  the  secifet  known ! 

u2 
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Who  aeekf  tbe  ▼aniflfaed  bird 
By  the-fonaken  nest  and  broken  abell? 

¥kr  thence  be  sings  onheard. 
Yet  free  and  joyoiu  midst  the  woods  to  dwell  I 

— ThoOy  of  the  sunshine  bom, 

Take  the  bright  wings  of  mom ! 
Thy  hope  calb  heavenward  from  yon  mined  cell ! 

^  Literary  Ckadte. 

The  harvest-bug  (acarus  ricinus),  in  this  and  the 
following  months  proves  a  very  troublesome  and  dis- 
agreeable insect,  particularly  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  The  best  cure  for  the  bite  is 
hartshorn.  Flies  now  abound,  and  torment  both 
.  men  and  animals  with  their  perpetual  buzzing. — 
Wasps  also  become  very  troublesome.-^See  T.T.for 
1822,  p.  240. 

For  these  temporary  annoyances,  however,  we  are 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  presence  of 
the  lady^bird,  and  the  glow-worm ;  tiie  first  for  its 
utilily  {see  our  last  volume^  p.  248),  and  the  second 
for  the  beautiful  effect  it  produces  r^— 

Innocent  as  is  the  light 
The  glow-uform  hangs  ont  to  allare 

Her  mate  to  her  green  bower  at  night  ■• 

Much  amusement  may  be  derived^  in  this  month, 
from  searching  for  insects  among  the  weeds  tiirown 
up  in  clearing  ponds.  Among  tiiese  will  be  found 
the  larvee  of  the  phryganea,  or  caddis-fly.  It  inha- 
bits the  bottom  of  ponds,  forming  itself  cases  of  a 
singular  shape.  Their  construction  is  very  various. 
Some  select  four  or  five  pieces  of  the  leaves  of  grass, 
which  they  glue  together  into  a  shapely  polygonal 
case;  others  employ  portions  of  the  stems  of  rushes 
placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  fluted 
vcylinder;  some  arrange  round  them  pieces  of  leav«K 
like  a  spiral-rolled  riband ;  others  form  their  abode 
of  minute  pieces  of  wood.  The  case  of  p.bifnaeU' 
lata  is  pyriform,  and  is  less  artificially  constructed  of 

■  See  some  beautiful  lipes  on  the  Qlow-worm,  by  the  Ker.  J.  Bla<^(, 
in  our  last  volume,  p.  947,  noftf.  ■     '- 
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a  mixture  of  mud  and  saod-  The  perfect  insect  re- 
sembles the  moth;  it  has  four  winp^s^  and  flie  body 
of  some  has  two  long  projecting  bristles. 

The  solitary  bee  (apt5  mamcata)^  and  the  white 
moth  fphaUBna  pacta) ^  are  observed  in  this  month : 
the  pHnus  peciinicarms  also  makes  its  appearance, 
the  larvae  of  which  are  very  destructive  to  wooden 
fi]mitnre>  boring  holes  in  tables,  chairs^  bed-posts,  &C. 

,The  southern  counties  of  England,  particularly 
Surrey  and  Kent,  yield  their  vsduable  produce  of 
hap&iu  this  month. 


SEPTEMBER  is  composed  of  septem,  seven,  and 
the  temiination  ber,  like  lis  in  Apritii,  Quintilis,  Sex^ 
UHs.  This  rule  will  also  apply  to  the  three  following 
months,  Octo^ber,  Novem-ber,  Decem-ber. 

3i0lematkal)le  Ba^fii 

In  SEPTEMBER  1824. 
1. — ^SAINT  GILES. 

Giles,  or  JUgidius,  was  bom  at  Athens,  but,  after 
be  had  disposed  of  his  patrimony  in  charitable  uses, 
canine  to  France  in  the  year  715,  He  lived  two  years 
with  Caesarins,  Bishop  of  Aries,  and  afterwards  re- 
tired into  solitude. 

2. — LONDON  BURNT. 

The  fire  of  London  broke  out  on  Sunday  morning, 
S«&ptaxabeir  2d,  1666^  O.S.;  and  being  impelled  by 
irtrobg  wipds,  raged  with  irresistible  fury  nearly  four 
days  and  nights :  nor  was  it  entirely  mastered  till  the 
fifth  morning  after  it  began. — S^e  an  interesting  narr 
rative  of  the  fire  of  London,  by  an  eye-witness,  in 
TX  for  1820,  pp.  213^219. 


♦8.  1869. — TILLECA8  BIRD. 

.  Vfltegas  wai^  fhe  first tlisitiiitrodttced  Anacf eo&ficsi 
in  Spanish  pMtry^  and,  in  spite  of  their  defects,  his 
CanfOenas  and  Monostrophes  are  read  with  delight^, 
and  remain  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  yotrth.  The 
cvose  of  ibis  is,  that  there  is  vivacity  in  them,  playfcd- 
fliess,  grace,  and  cadence,  which  are  the  qualities  that 
characterise  this  class  of  compositions,  charming 
alike  the  imagination  and  the  ear.  His  longer  verses 
have  not  had  eqnal  success,  because  their  ease,  Aeir 
harmony,  and  learning,  do  not  compensate  for  the 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  affectation,  pedantry,  and 
want  of  enthusiasm^  for  the  violent  transpositions, 
vicious  modes  of  speech,  and,  lastly,  the  ringing 
changes  and  puerile  antitheses  in  which  they  abound. 
(Wiffim's Essay  on  Spanish  Poetry,  prefixed  to  his 
Translation  of  OarcUassds  IFariSv.J— See  p.  1^  of 
this  volume,  for  a  beautiful  version  of  some  sapphics 
'  To  Zephyr/  by  Villegas. 

7.— SAINT   BUNBRGHUS. 

Eunerchus,  or  Evortiu^  was  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
and  present  at  the  councU  of  Valentia,  A.D.  375. 
The  circumstances  of  his  election  to  ttiis  see  were 
considered  as  miracnlous,  and  principiUly  ascribed 
to  a  dove,  which  alighted  upon  his  head  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prayers  of  the  electors.    * 

8. — NATIVITY  OP  THE  VIRGIN  ItfARY. 

A  concert  of  angels  having  been  heard  in  the  air 
to  solemnize  this  important  event,  the  festival  was 
appointed  by  Pope  Servius  about  tiie  year  695.  In* 
nocent  IV  honoured  this  feast  with  an  octave  in  1244, 
and  Gregory  XI,  about  the  year  1370,  with  a  vigil. 

14. — HOLY  CROSS. 

This  festival  was  first  observed  in  the  year  615,  on 
the  foUowing  occasion:  Cosroes,  King  of  Persia^ 
bavii^^  plundered  Jerusalem,  carried  away  large 
jp^esof  the  cross  which  had  been  left  there  by  the 
Empress  Helena*  Heraclius,  the  emperor,  soon 
afterwards  engaged  and  defeated^  him,  and  recovere^^ 
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the  cross ;  but,  bringing  it  back  in  triumph  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  found  0ie  gates  shut  against  him,  and  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  that  the  King  of  Kings 
did  not  enter  into  that  city  in  so  Stately  a  msmner, 
but  meek  arui  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  a^.  The 
emperor  then  immediately  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
and  walked  through  the  city  barefooted,  carrying  the. 
cross  himself.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  the  cross  is 
performed  in  the  Greek  Church  on  this  day ;  see 
T.T.  for  1822,  p.  245 ;  and  an  account  of  the  Cross  of 
the  South,  with  some  beautiful  lines  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 
m  our  last  volume,  p.  267. 

16,17,18. — BMBBR  DAYS.    See  p.  66. 

17.— SAINT   LAMBERT. 

Lambert  was  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  the  time  of 
King  Pepin  I ;  but,  reproving  the  king's  grandson  for 
his  irregularities,  he  was  cruelly  murdered  at  the  insti- 
gation of  an  abandoned  woman.  Being  canonized, ' 
he  obtained,  at  first,  only  a  simple  commemoration 
in  the  calendar;  but  Robert  Bishop  of  Leeds,  in  a 
general  chapter  of  the  Cistercian  order,  procured  a 
solemn  feast  to  his  honour  in  the  church  in  IS^IO. 

21. — SAINT   MATTHBW. 

In  the  year  64  or  66,  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
Hebrew,  which  was  afterwards  translate^  into  Greek. 
After  many  labours  and  miracles,  he  closed  his  life 
at  Nadabar,  in  Ethiopia,  probably  by  martyrdom. — 
For  an  account  of  some  civic  ceremonies  in  London, 
on  this  day,  see  T.  T.  for  1822,  p.  245. 

*28.1823. — MATTHBW  BAILLIB,  M.D.,  DIED,iET.62. 

He  was  thel)rother  of  Joanna  Baillie ;  and  nephew, 
by  his  mother,  to  the  celebrated  John  and  William 
Hunter.  Thus  connected  with  what  is  most  respect- 
able in  literature  and  medicine,  he  was  himself  distin- 
guished in  both*  His  book  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body,  published  in  1798,  and  which 
has  passed  through  several  editions ;  his  other  medi- 
cat  works^  and  his  frequent  and  valuable  contributions 
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to  liie  best  scientific  publications  of  the  period,  raiik 
him  high  as  a  professional  and  litecaxy  character* — 
{lis  practice  was,  like  his  reputation,  universal :  it 
had  no  bounds  but  the  inability  of  his  physical 
powers  to  do  more  than  he  did.  He  was  consulted 
by  none  more  anxiously  than  by  his  own  learned 
brethren ;  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  true  criterion 
pf  great  and  acknowledged  skill.  Indeed,  he  may 
jusSy  be  said  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  his  pra^ 
fessiout 

lake  many  of  his  contemporaries  (and  We  have 
pleasure  in  stating  it  to  his  and  their  honour),  his 
uberality  was  equal .  to  bis  judgment.  Often  were 
lucrative  engagements  with  the  exalted  and  wealthy 
deferred  in  order  to  afford  time  for  visiting  the  low 
and  poor,  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
added  not  one  fee  to  the  humanely-acquired  fortunes 
of  the  physician.  Of  this^  though  unacquainted  with 
Dr.  Matthew  Baillib,  we  have  known  so  many 
instances  as  to.  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  such  were 
his  general  habits — shall  we  say  sacrifices?  No; 
for  he  had  his  reward  even  here,  in  the  esteem  of  all 
good  men,  and  in  the  gratitude  of  beings  rescued 
horn  death,  and  tlie  deeper  gratitude  of  those  who 
loved  them,  saved  from  deeper  misery.  Let  this  be 
his  memory.*  His  example  need  hardly  be  held  up ; 
for  our  experience  of  life  teaches  us  to  repeat,  that 
in  all  the  liberal  professions  there  is  none  where  such 
a  lesson  is  less  needed  than  among  the  most  distila- 
guished  physicians  in  London. 

26.— OLD  HOLY  ROOD.     See  HOLY  GROSS,  p.  236. 
26. — SAINT  CYPRIAN. 

He  was  an  African  by  birth,  of  a  good  family,  and* 
well  educfated.  He  behaved  with  great  courage  and 
resolution  in  the  Decian  persecution,  and  openly  in* 
vited  the  people  to  constancy  and  perseverance :  Has 
4^onduct  so  enraged  the  Pagans,  that  he  soon  fell  a 
victim  to  their  fury,  and  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Valerianus  and  Gallienus,  in  258. 
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29.— SAINT   MICHABL. 

Saifit  Michael  was  an  archangel  who  presided  ovet 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  had  an  army  of  angels  nnder 
his  command  and  conduct ;  he  fought  also  with  the 
Dragon  or  Satan^  and  his  angels;  and^  contending 
with  the  Devil,  he  disputed  about  tiie  body  of  Moses, 
See  Rev.  xii,  7;  Jude  9.<^This  was  formerly  a  sea-r 
son  of  great  celebrity :  at  present,  all  that  we  do  in 
honour  of  it  is  to  6a/  a  goose. — See  our  last  vol,  p .  262, 

80. — SAINT  JEBOMB. 

Jerome  was  bom  in  a  town  called  Stridon,  on  fbib 
confines  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia.  He  translated 
the  Old  Testament  into  Latin;  and  died  in  the  eigh- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  A.D.  4SS, 

♦sEP.  1822.— LIBUT.  COL.  WILFORD  DIED. 

By  this  event  the  community  of  letters  in  the  East 
liave  sustained  a  great  loss.  This  eminent  scholar 
has  been  long  celebrated  as  a  most  learned  and  inde« 
fatigable  cultivator  of  the  Asiatic  history  and  lite* 
ratnre  of  the  Hindoos.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  contributions  to  their  researches, 

^fiitronomtcol  ^ceuttences 

In  SEPTBMBER  1824. 

I^ok  npt  up  with  envy  to  those  above  thee.  Soanding  titles,  stately 
buildings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  eqoipages;  what  are  they? 
They  dasBde  every  one  but  the  possessor.  To  him  that  is  accustomed  to 
them,  they  are  cheap  and  regardless  things:  they  supply  him  not  vrith 
brighter  images  or  more  sublime  satisfactions  than  the  plain  man  may 
have,  whose  small  estate  may  just  enable  him  to  support'tfae  charge  of  a 
simple  unencnmbered  life.  He  enten  heedless  into  his  rooms  of  state, 
as  yon  or  I  do  nnder  our  poor  sheds.  The  noUe  paintings  and  costly 
foraiture  ^re  lost  on  him ;  he  sees  them  not :  as  how  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when,  by  custom,  a  fabric  infinitely  more  grand  and  finished,  that  of 
the  UMivBRSB,  stands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everUuHug^ 
lamps  <tf  Heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mortals  take 
of  them.— £^c<cifor.  No.  6i6. 

Solar  Phenomena. 
The  Sun  enters  Libra  at  57  m,  after  2  in  the  nfom- 
ing  of  the  23d  of  this  month ;  and  he  rises  and  sets 
during  the  same  period,  as  in  the  following 
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TABLE 

Of  the  Sun*s  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  fifth  Day. 

September  1st,  Son  rises  13  m.  after  5.      Sets  47  m.  past  6 

6th, 23  -  '^-  ' 

11th, 33 

I6th,  42 

21st,  52 

26th,  2 

Equation  of  Time. 

When  apparent  time  is  known,  and  mean  time  re- 
quired^ ibe  one  will  be  found  from  the  other  by  using 
dienumbersas  directed  in  the  following  Table.  If 
it  be  for  any  other  periods  than  those  inserted  below^ 
the  quantity  to  be  used  must  be  found  by  proportion^ 
as  already  explained. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  fifth  Day. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  1st,  from  the  time  by  the  dial  subf.O  12 

Monday,  6th,  1  60 

Saturday, 11th,  3  32 

Thursday, 16th,  5  17 

Tuesday,   21st,   7  2 

Sunday,... 26th,   8  4^ 

Lunar  Phenomena. 
Phases  of  the  Moon. 

Full  Moon,  ....  8th  day,  at  39  m.  after  11  in  the  morning 

Last  Quarter,    16th,  17  7  

New  Moon,  ...   22d,  27  10  at  night 

First  Quarter,  29th,  32  11  

Moon's  Parage  over  the  Meridian. 

The  following  transits  of  tI|o  Moon  have  been 
selected  this  months  as  affording  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  observation^  should  tiie  weather  prove 
suitable;  viz. 

September    1st,  at  58  m.  after  6  in  the  evening 

2d,  ...  49  7  

3d,  ...  38  8 ••• 

4th,  ...  25  9  

5th,  ...     9  10  

6th,  ...  51  10  

7th,  ...  93  11  
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September    15th,  „•  55  4  in  the  morniog 

16th,  ...  52  5  

17th,  ...  50  6  ; 

18th,  ...  48  7  

19th,  ...  45  8  ..;... 

28th,  ...  59  4  in  the  evening 

29th,  ...  53  5  

30th,  ...  43  6  

Phenomena  Planetarum.  • 

Phases  of  Venus. 

Venus  still  continues  to  resemble  a  full  Moon> 
though  her  position  with  respect  to  the  Sun  and  the 
Earth  renders  her  less  brilliant  than  when  a  smaller 
part  of  the  disk  is  illuminated. 

«     .    1  .    f  Illuminated  part  11*86670 
^P'^-  "*'\  Dark  part 013330 

Eclipses  of  JupUer's  Satellites. 
There  will  be  no  less  than  thirty-seven  eclipses  of 
these  small  bodies  this  months  yet  only  two  of  those 
of  the  first  satellite  are  visible  at  Greenwich.    These 
are. 

Immersions. 

14th  day,  at  59  m.  15  s.  after  2  in  the  morniog 
21st,  53  ...    1  4  

TABLE 

Of  the  Transits  and  Meridional  Altitudes  of  the 
Planets: 
1st  7th  13th      19ih        26th 

TRANSITS. 

Mercury  1  34^/if.  1  35  1  29  1  15  0  29 

Venus  0  37  aft.  0  42  0  48  0  53  0  59 

Mars  4    8  a/f .  4    3  3  57  3  53  3  49 

Jupiter  9  40  mor.  923  96  849  8  32 

Saturn  5  44ntor.  523  52  440  4  18 

G.  Sidus  8    9  night  7  45  7  24  7    4  6  42 

MERIDIONAL    ALTITUDES. 

Mercury  34^53'  31o33'  29°  0'  27042^  28^21' 

Venur       44  45  41  24  38  20  35  16  32  13 

Mars         20  59  19  49  18  42  17  41  16  45 

Jupiter     58  20  58    4  57  48  57  33  57  18 

Saturn      58    8  58    9  58    9  58  .9  58    7 

G.  Sidus    15    9  15    8  15    8  15    8  15    8 

X 
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Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Planets  and  Stars. 

Sept.  3d,  with  .6.  Sid  us  at   Om.  after    3  ia  the  morning 

17thy jf  in  Gemini     0 H   at  night 

24th, Mercury  ..•    0  4  in  the  morning 

27th,  •,.«,.  9  in  Scorpio..  0 3  •^•••••« •••«•• 

30th^  ......  G.  Sidus....     0  10  • 

Mercury  will  att€tin  Mb  greatest  eloiigiiti<m  on  the 
7%h  of  this  month*  Jupiter  will  be  m  conjuaction 
with  i  in  Cancer  at  11  at  nighty  on  the  17th.  Saturn 
will  be  stationary  on  the  19th,  and  both  Mercury  and 
Georgiiim  Sidus  on  the  following  day ;  and  Mars  will 
be  in  conjunction  vriih  S  in  Scorpio  at  1  in  the 
morning  of  the  28d. 


As  the  intensity  of  Summer  declines,  and  the  reaper 
gathers  in  his  bosom  the  sheaves  which  his  bounty 
has  strewed  over  the  plain,  or  joyously  bears  them  to 
the  garner,  few  objects  present  more  silent  majesty, 
or  more  deeply  affect  the  mind  of  flie  attentive  ob- 
server with  a  sense  of  the  goodness  and  bounty  of 
Providence,  than  ttie  full-orbed  Moon  slowly  rising 
amid  the  parting  day,  upon  such  a  scene.  We  hav6 
only  to  call  to  mind  one  of  those  autumnal  evenings, 
when  we  have  witnessed  yonder  azure  canopy 
partially  overspread  with  the  silver  drapety  of  fleecy 
clouds,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of,  and  enjoy,  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

The  Moon.  II  Frenetico. 
My  mind  is  fnll  of  many  wanderings, 
Past  thoughts,  that  come  like  shadows  from  their  graves, 
pissol?iog  as  we  ctasp  them, — sudden  sounds, 
That  have,  no  touch  of  earthly  minstrelsy. 
But  seem, to  iall  bathed  in  the  honey  dews. 
And  so£(  as  starlight;  yet  within  the  brain 
Wakiug  strange  fontasies,  and  then  they  fly, 
And  lefive  me  feeding  on  my  melancholy. 
Twilight  is  gone  at  last,  and  night  is  come, 
To  torture  me.    And  now  its  herald  wind 
Comes  gushing  chilly  thro'  my  prison  bars. 
I  hate  thee !  yet  thou'rt  lovely  to  Earth's  slaves: 
To  the ;tired  sea-boy  nestling  in  the  shrouds; — 
Hie  soldier  loves  thee,  weary  from  his  march, 
And  longing  to  nnglrd  his  hamessryi 


■    ■       ^''-  ■  - . — 

The  o'erUboared  peasant  feels  thee  fall  of  lifci 
And  thy  dim  clouds  stoop  down,  a  covering 
Of  K^tal  slumber  oa  his  qoiet  bed. 
But  to  the  brain  of  visions,  to  torn  hearts 
Mouldering^  like  embers  that  yet  feed  their  flame^ 
Mother  of  wectres*  thou'rt  a  fearful  thing. 

♦  *  ♦ 

But  light  is  stealing  dimly  thro'  my  cell^ 
•  JStwak  upon  streak,  like  ebon  ivory-Uned, 
Tt|e  Moon  has  risen.    How  glorious  thro'  the  cloudil 
She  sweeps  her  way,  a  bark  magnificent, 
Careering  lonely  thro'  a  silver  sea. 
Now;tfae  white  billow  hides  ber-Miow  she  rolls 
Fiec  thro^  a  sapphire  depth ;  anon  a  ring 
Swells  round  her,  swiftly  tinged  with  widening  hoes 
Of  watery  peari^Aud  the  white  blowing  rose, 
As  if  her  prowlHid  plung/ed,  ai^d  ehafed  the  blue 
Of  that  celes^  ocean  uofto  fofim. 
•  •  • 

1  fiftel  as  if  strong  pinions  oti  my  feet 
Were fiftii^ file ihfm  earth:  Isee  tfaeMooa 
Bscpaadif^  as  I  rise.    "Hs  h>velier  now, 
Tho'  seen  but  from  mid  i^tr.    Long  emerald  hoes 
Mingled  with  parple^and  the  isapphire  Hght 
Tliat  beams  from  evening  waters,  linage  there 
Bowers  of  bright  beauty,  solemn  glades,  soft  hills 
Empurpled  with  the  mantle  of  ricbbfooins 
That  know  Ho  time  of  fiidudg,  crystal  lakes 
Fanned  but  by  musky  gales.those^sweet buds  breathe. 
Thou  Art  no  pilgrim-bM&  thro'  heavenly  ans; 
3at  a  soft  lower  pai^adtso,  to  soetlie. 
The  spirits  of  the  innoceoty  cjre  tiiey  pass    . 
Before  the  loftier  throne*    Here  rest^  sw^eet  iMibes 
That  looked  but  upon  earth,  and  wept  an^  died, — 
Maids  that  like  May-dew  shone,  and  were  exbailed;-*- 
High  hearts  that  died  of  unrequited  love, 
As  myrtle  blossoms,  dropt  without  a  wind : 
Disastrous  patriots,  fallen  before  they  won  ^ 

The  desperate  field|— their  laprels  plucked,  not  wreathed  ;^ 
Bards,  that  with  nature^s  touch  awoke  the  harp, 
Yet  won  not  the  world's  ear,  till  on  their  graves 
That  sweet  harp  echoed,  drawing  useless  tears. 
m  m  m 

I've  reached  thee  now.    Thou  art  no  Paradise, 

Where  injured  Spirits  brighten  for  high  Heaven^ 

Thou  ait  a  lonely  throne ;  thy  canopy 

V^ls  the  resplendent  Angel  of  our  world. 

A  thousand  seraphs  in  their  circles  wait 

On  Him,  Uie  Sefvi^it  of  a  mightier  Oke.  Ltierary  Gazette. 
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September's  morn  and  eve  are  chill, 

Reminding  us  that  Time  rolls  on ; 
And  Winter,  though  delaying  sdli 

His  withered  features,  woe-begone, 
On  day*8  decreasing  length  encroaching, 
Gives  token  of  his  sore  approaching.  b.  bartow . 

Various  of  the  feathered  tribe  now  commence 
their  autumnal  music ;  among  these>  the  thrush,  the 
blackbird,  and  the  woodcock,  are  conspicuous.  Our 
old  friend  the  robin,  also,  now  delights  us  with  bis 
simple  notes,  reminding  us  of  the  approach  of  winter^ 
and  of  his  intended  daily  visits  to  our  parlour  window ; 
recalling  to  our  minds  the  days  of  innocence  and 
childhood,  when  we  listened  to  his  strains  with  mk* 
alloyed  pleasure— curiously  contemplated  his  ^  cruor 
son  stomacher' — and  fed  him  with  crumbs  from  our 
table. 

Yes ;  while  I  listoa  to  thy  lay, 
Thought's  hidden  stream  again  seems  ttirred 

By  breezes,  which  were  wont  to  play 
Over  its  current's  dimpled  course. 

As  once  it  flowed  so  sweetly  wild. 
In  happy  childhood,  when  its  source 

Was  by  oo  wortfalei s  weeds  defiled. 

For  then  thy  song  to  me  expressed 

All  I  conceived  of  harmony ; 
And  the  red  plamage  of  thy  breast 

Was  beautiful  to  childhood's  eye. 
While  tales,  by  infancy  held  dear, 

Of  funeral  rites  by  thee  performed. 
Made,  what  was  music  .to  my  ear, 

A  spell  that  deeper  feelings  warmed'.  a.  fiARtoiL 

In  fhis^  month  sparrows  collect  in  large  flights,  and 
frequent  corn-fields  near  villages;  but  these  assem- 
blages are  soon  reduced  by  birds  of  prey,  and  the 
art&ces  of  boys:  there  are  but  few  animals  which 

J.         I  .M  -       I  ■  .       •  ' -i.  ^ 
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Mfloctate  vrW^p  and  ai»  fonnd  only  ia  soci^  wifh 
BQAiQi,  bftt  ikUk  isk  entitdy  fiie  case  witk  tlia  houses 
a^iairow,  and  it  is  ih&  oi^  bird  that  w£ll  foXtom  him 
intd  crowded  ci1aQS#  and  liye  with  hijn  contented  tbe 
whole  j^ear  diroiighy  umbiadfal  o£  smoke  and  noise/: 
Ue  Beew^  almost  dependant  upon  the  hmna&  face;  ^ 
we  find  him  an  inhabitant  of  the  first  farmrhouse 
which  IB  elected  in  a  new  and  distant  indosuse ;  be 
boilds,  he  feedSj,  he  sleeps  with  man. 

Hie  common  mouse  (mti»  domesticm)  is  anothet 
aniiiial  tiiat  tooks  to  man  for  support}  the  other 
species  of  the  genns  are  lowers  of  onr  gardens  and 
MAS.  Ssppcvted  by  the  miiversal  bounty  of  nalnw^ 
^bef  store  up  provoi^r  for  a  winter's  supply^ 
seeking  with  us  only  occasional  dbeltev;  but  tiie 
bouse-^mottse  nerer  leares  our  premises  entirely^ 
ami  seemis  to  exist  only  upon  food  of  aur  pro^vidinf : 
in  town»  his  appetite  accommodates  rtsdif  to  the 
vaxiety  of  sustenanc«ii  be  finds;  in  the  country  he 
wtttranaaok  omr:  pantries^  or  live  in  the  bam  upon 
com :  in  all  cases  he  seems  solely  dependismt  nftdn 
mm,  and  will  even  quit  a  residence  when  abandoned 
by  him.  The  cdnmion  house-^fly  (miuca  cmnuma) 
is  afiMher  creature  that  appears  to  be  domesticated 
with  us^  in  some  seasons  a  very  numerdtis,  and 
always  a  very  dirty  inmate:  it  AsaociatesLin  out 
windows,  in  autumn,  with  an  insect  much  like  itself,, 
that  €ictiye  fly  stmnosys,  which  bai^s  npcm  stones 
and  posts,  and  attacks  our  legs  with  such  teazing 
perseverance  before  rain;  but  thi$  has  not  the  same 
attadiin^it  to  our  habitations,  nor  does  it  unite  in 
those  little  social  parties  that  employ  themselves  foir 
hours  in  a  sober  uniformity  of  flight  beneath  the 
€»iikigs  of  our  chambers. 

It  is  well  known  &at  the  progressive  motion  of  Ae 
hom^fiy  cim  be  earned  on  in  opposition  to  gmvity, 
but  the  principle  upon  which  it  does  so  has  not  been^ 
explained,  because  the  animal  is  too  small  for  the 
feet  to  be  anatomically  investigated.    The  late  Sir 

x3 
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^osephJBaiiks  wa0  Qte  firat  wbo  described  «i  anowd 
of  a  much  larger  size  endowed  with  ttie  same  power, 
a  native  of  Java,  the  lacerta  gecko,  which  is  in  the 
habit  of  coming  out  of  an  evening  from  tiie  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and  walking  down  flie  smooth  hard 
polished  chnnam  walls  in  search  of  flies  that  settle 
npon  them,  and  then  running  up  again.  He  procured 
Sir  Everard  Home  a  specimen  of  a  very  large  sise, 
which  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  feet  of  this  animal  can  keep  their 
hold  of  a  smooth,  hard  perpendicular  wall,  and  cany 
np  so  laige  a  weight  as  that  of  its  own  body.  The 
anatomy  of  the  foot  of  this  lizard  is  so  constructed, 
as  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  number  of  small  ccmcavi- 
ties  which  act  like  so  many  cupping-glasses,  and  at- 
mospheric pressure  retains  him  in  this  position.  It 
appears  then,  upon  a  subsequent  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  fly's  foot,  that  it  possessed  ^milar 
concave  surfaces  capable  of  acting  intbe  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  lacerta  gecko,  and  therefore  its 
progressive  motion  against  gravity  was  efi^cted  by 
tbe.  same  means. 

.  Herrings  (clupeaj  pay  their  annual  visit  to  England 
m  September,  and  afford  a  rich  harvei^  to  the  isliabi- 
taats  of  its  eastern  and  western  coasts. .  Al&oiigh 
Flifra  is  not  lavish  of  her  beauties  in  this  month,  she 
still  presents  specimens  worthy  of  our  admiration. 
There  are  in  blow,  in  September,  hearts-ease,  nastar- 
tia,  china  aster,  marigolds,  sweet  peas,  mignionetle, 
golden  rod,  stocks,  tangier  pea,  holly  hock,  michael- 
mas  daisy,  saffron  {crocus  sativus),  and  ivy  {bedera 
helix).  Our  friend  Bernard,  in  his  '  Napoleon  and 
other  Poems,'  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  evary 
admirer  of  beautiful  poetry,  has  addressed  soma  coa- 
gratulatory  lines  to  Mrs.  Hbmans,  whose  eleg«at 
productions  '  deserve^  to  be  better  known  than  thay 
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«w;  aftd,  as  the  bard  wreathes  an  Ivy  Crown  for 
tiw^ttir  poetess,  composed  '   . 

Of  verdant  foliage — *  never  »ere,* 
Of  glossy  and  of  changeless  hue, 

some  few  Ihoies  from  the  address,  will  not,  we  trasf, 
be  considered  inappropriate : — 

. — Can  those  flowers,  that  bloom  to  fade, 

•  Fop  thee  a  fitting  wreath  appear? 
No !  wear  thon  then  the  ivy-braid. 

Whose  leaves  are  never  sere ! 
It  is  not  gloomy ;  brightly  play 

The  sun>  beams  on  its  glossy  green ;    , 
And  softly  on  it  sleeps  the  ray 

Of  moonlight,  all  serene. 

It  changes  not,  as  seasons  flow 

•In  changefiil, silent  conrse  along; 
Spring  fin£  it  verdant,  leaves  it  so; 

It  oatlives  Summer'$  song : 
Autamn  no  wan  or  russet  stain 

Upon  its  fadeless  glory  flings ; 
And  Winter  o>r  it  sweeps  in  vain, 

With  tempest  on  his  wings. 

' '  The  flowering  msh  {britomusumbellaius),  smallage 
(apium  graveokns),  and  the  great  bamet  saxifrage 
{frimpineUa  magna),  which,  as  a  cosmetic,  is  infi^or 
to  none,  freckles  being  qnickly  removed  by  it,  ate 
nowinflower.  Those  elegantly  twining  and  ornamental 
Xllants  the  convoltmli,  or  bind  weeds,  adorn  almost 
every  hedge  with  their  milk-white  blossoms ;  which, 
^iO&trasted  with  the  shining  scarlet  berries  of  the  so- 
hmnm  dulcamara,  seen  in  profrision  at  the  same  time, 
give  a  pretty  appearance  to  the  hedges;  while  over 
the  ground  beneath  are  scattered  the  yellow  flowers 
of  the  toad  flax  (antirrJdnum  linaria),  vnti^sciUa  am- 
t^MnoHs,  and  the  interesting  flowers  of  the  epilobmm 
iSLii^miifaliam.  The  officinal  marsh-mallow  (oltktBa 
tfglicmalis)  is  also  in  flower.  The  woolly  excrescences 
ttow  found  on  the  dog-rose  (rosa  eanina),  sometimes 
called  spangia  rosa,  bedegua,  or  bedeguar,  are  formed 
by  a  small  fly  {cynips  rosmj,  which,  piercing  the  ten- 
der bud  wifli  its  stingy  sheds  a  drop  of  liquid,  toge- 
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tbet  with  it9  oggiu  Tlhe  pravet  hawk-moth  {spkmx 
ligustri)  may  now  be  found  on  the  privet  dbrabj  axi4 
its  elegant  appearance  affords  a  conti^ast  to  the  un- 
inviting form  of  many  of  the  caterpillar  tribe.  It  is 
about  two  indies  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  Its  body  is  smooth,  and  of  a 
light  green  colour,  with  diagonal  streaks  of  dark  lilac 
and  white  on  each  side  of  every  ringlet  Its  head  is 
brown  and  homy,  and  has  at  the  tail  a  black  spur 
projecting  upwards.  This  is  an  agreeable  object  on 
which  we  may  observe  the  iusect  transformations. 
Placed  m  agardenpotwith  some  sprigs  of  privet,  stuck 
in  flie  mould,  and  secured  from  escape  by  inverting  an 
empty  pot  over  it,  its  process  of  feedix^  maybe  observ- 
ed. When  it  reaches  the  fioll  growth,  it  will  bury  itself 
in  the  earth,  and  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state.  It  may, 
however,  be  removed  from  the  earth,  and,  if  preserved 
in  a  box  which  is  not  kept  in  too  dry  a  situation,  the 
observer  vnll  find  it  transformed  into  a  beautiful  moth. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  the  nut-hatch  *  visits 
our  orchards,  particularly  those  which  contain  nut- 
trees,  or  filbert  hedges:  in  general,  he  is  a  shy  and 
active  bird,  and,  unless  when  feeding,  be  is  constantly 
inmattoB^  miming  up  the  boles  of  trees,  or  along  the 
laige  bnoehea,  in  search  of  food :  except  at  this  sea^ 
son,  or  for  a  short  time  in  spring,  this  bird  seldom  ap^ 
pro^idies  our  mansions,  but  delights  to  pass  his  time 
in  woods  and  copses,  where  beneath  tl^.  mosses  and 
lichens  of  lai^  trees  lurk  multitudes  of  insects  upoi| 
which  he  feeds,  when  his  favourite  food  the  nut  is  no 
kmger  found.  It  is  said  that  the  nut-hatch  forms  hoards 
Ifte  the  squirrel ;  but  this  instinctive  provision  is  by  i|a 
means  .certain,  nor  do  Mfe  know  any  bird  end4»we(l 
with  such  foresight.  The  female  lays  six  or  seveu 
ratherlargeeggs,  of  a  yello  wisb-brown  colour,  spotted^ 
chiefly  towfurds  the  larger  end,  with  deeper  bfown,, 
intomixed  with  blotches  of  grey. 

'  ■"      '  ■  ]  '     ■  ■    '       .til      ■  <i  I  t 

'  Poch^pf  BO  CftUftd  from  the  ttewh  verb  <  hacker,  to  hpv  w  ^ui.^ 
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The  phalaena  russula,  and  the  sadOlron  butterfly^jpa- 
piUo  hyalty  appear  in  this  month.  Amid  butterflies 
and  flowers,  the  animated  attractions  of  all-beautifal 
Ifatare,  let  us  not  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
beau  paysage  of  England,  the  jpicturesque  scenery  in 
^vbich  our  varied  country  so  pre-eminently  abounds. 
Many  such  a  beautiful  landscape  as  the  following 
will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  reader; — *  the 
charms  of  the  delightful  spot  ;'— 

Its  calm  seclasion  from  the  throng, 

From  all  the  heart  woald  fain  rorget^ 
^>  This  narrow  valley^  and  the  song  ' 

Of  its  small  omnnuriog  tivalot-^  i 

The  flitting  to  and  fro,  of  birds. 

Tranquil  and  tame  as  they  were  once 
In  Eden,  ere  the  atartling  words 

Of  man  distarbed  their  orisonflrl^- 
Those  little,  sladowy  paths,  that  wipd 
Up  the  hill  side,  with  frnit-trees  lined, 
And  lighted  only  by  the  breaks 
The  gay  wind  in  the  foliage  makes. 
Or  vistas,  here  and  there,  that  opa 

Through  weeping  \aXkomsi,Ukethe  stutkha 
Of  far-off  scenei  qf  ligki,  which  ItePE 

Ev'n  through  the  shade  qfsadnesa  catches T 

Abandance  of  ripe/rtit<  now  tempts  the  wiUisg  pa* 
late :  and  in  this  month,  above  all  others,  we  are  led 
to  exclaim  with  old  Marvel: 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons^  as  I  pass, 
Insoared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 
Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 
The  mind,  tliat  ocean,  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find ; 
Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 
Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas ; 
Annihilating  all  that's  made 
To  a  green  tktmghiin  o  green  shade. 
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Here  at  the/omi^vtii's  sliding  Aiot, 
Or  at  someyruit  <r««'s  mossy  root| 
CastiDg  the  body's  yest  aside^ 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  gtide ; 
There,  like  a  blrd^lt  sitsjuid  sings^ 
Thea  wbetslud  claps  its  silver  wings  $ 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

C^  the  reader  content  himself  with  this  delightful 
picture  of  the  rich  products  of  an  £nglish  garden^  ux 
all  their  native  glow  and  beauty,  fresh  gathered  from 
the  trees?  If  not^  let  him  pay  a  visit  to  the  poetical 
picture-gallery  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  there  let 
.him  luxuriate  in  tiM»  contemplation  of  tfie  Van  Huy- 
snm-lika  Fruit  Piece,  entitled 

X^  Persian  Dessert. 

The  board  was  spnad  with  fmiU  and  wlB6y 
With  gmpcs  of  gold  likfk  those  that  shuie 
On  CasMt  biUs^-^-pOBsegraDates  fall 

Of  melting  sweetness,  and  the  pears 
And  sunniest  appi»  that  CauM 

In  all  its  ttoosand  gardens  bears. 
Plaiilatas,  the  goMea  and  tbe.graen, 
MoUt^^  netitared  nani^teen  \ 
Fhmes  of»BolB«ra,  and  sweet  nnts 
.  From  the  far  groves  of  Somorcand^ 
And  jB««m  dates,  and  apricots^ 

.Seed.of  the  Saii%  from  Ivas^'A  land ; 
With  rich  conserve  of  Visna  cherries. 
Of  orange  flowers,  and  of  those  berries 
That,  wild  and  fl-esh,  the  young  gazelles 
Feed  on  in  Erac's  rocky  dells. 
All  these  in  richest  vases  smile, 

In  baskets  of  pnre  santal  wood, 
And  urns  of  porcekiin  from  that  isle  ' 

Sunk  nnderneath  the  Indian  flood. 
Whence  oft  the  Incky  diver  brings 
'  Vases  to  grace  tiie  ball  of  kings ; 

*  This  is  the  most  delicate  fruit  in  the  world. 

*  A  most  delicious  kind  of  apricot,  called  by  the  Persians  tokm^ek- 
$Juwt$,  signifying  swn'l  «ee«i. 

*  ilfauH-^o-itiaa,  an  island,  near  Formosa,  supposed  to  have  been 
'sunk  in  the  sea  for  the  crimes  of  its  inhabitants.    The  vessels  which 

the  fishermen  and  divers  bring  up  from  it  are  sold  at  an  immense 
price  in  China  and  Japan.— iGieii^/er. 
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Wind  too,  of  every  clime  and  hae^ 
AroBod  their  Uqaidlastre  threw ; 
Another  RosoUi^ — ^the  bright  dew 
From  vineyards  of  the  green  sea  gashilig; 
And  Skhraz  wine  that  richly  ran         ' 

As  if  that  jewel,  large  and'mre. 
The  raby)  for  which  KvUdai-Khan 
Offered  a  city's  wealth  ',  was  bhishiDgy 

Melted  within  the  goblets  there ! 

But  to  retiumfrom  the  enchanting  fruits  of  CVni6tf/, 
of  Bokara,  and  of  Samarcand,  and  tiie  delicious 
wines  of  Shiraz,  to  our  own  Ekaglish  dessert,  and 
social  after  dinner  chat, — the  'wine  and  walnuts'  of  a 
well^-selected  friendly  party.  We  have  abeady  re- 
counted some  anecdotes  of  our  favourite  fruit  (see 
our  last  vol.  p.  279),  and  we  will  now  add  to  the 
Bumber.-^A  recent  traveller  (Mr.  Bakewell)  afibrdsa 
curious  account  of  the  abundance  of  this  fruit  in 
Savoy,  and  of  a  new  use  to  which  walnuts  are  applied 
in  that  country, — that  of  making  oil,  for  the  winter  con- 
sumption of  the  lamps  of  th^  inhabitants.  An  im- 
mense number  of  large  walnut  trees  grow  around  the 
lake  of  Annecy,  and  in  the  valleys  of  this  part  of 
Savoy.  The  walnut  is  the  natural  olive  of  this  coun- 
try, supplying  the  inhabitants  with  oil  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  for 
exportation  to  France  and  Geneva.  The  walnut 
harvest  at  Chateau  Duing  commences  in  September: 
ihey  are  beaten  off  the  trees  with  long  poles ;  the  green 
husks  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  decay  ; 
the  walnuts  are  then  laid  in  a  chamber  to  dry,  where 
they  remain  till  November,  when  the  process  of 
making  tixe  oil  compiences.  The  first  operation  is  to 
crack  the  nuts,  and  take  out  the  kernel :  for  this  pur- 
piose  several  of  the  neighbouring  peasants,  with  tiieir 
wives  and  elder  children^  assembled  at  the  chateau 

*l  I      I  11      I  I     I      I  I       '  '  ■       ■  ■  ,  III    ■      11.  ..II  I  I    I        rii.i.a  I  I 

*  The  king  of  Leilau  is  said  to  hare  had  the  very  finest  ruby  that 
was  ever  seen.  Kablai-Khan  sent  and  offered  the  value  of  a  city  for 
it ;  but  the  king  answered,  he  would  not  give  it  for  the  treasure  of  the 
world. 
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in  the  eyening^  after  dieir  work  was  done.    The  party 
generally  consisted  of  aboat  thirty  persons^  who  were 
placed  around  a  long  table  in  the  kitchen;  one  man 
sat  at  each  end  of  the  table^  with  a  small  mallet  to 
crack  the  nuts  by  hitting  them  on  the  point :  as  fast  as 
they  are  cracked  they  are  distributed  to  the  other 
persons  around  the  table^  who  take  the  kernels  out  of 
the  shell,  and  remove  the  inner  part ;  but  they  are  not 
peeled.    The  peasants  of  Saroy  are  naturally  lively 
and  loquacious;  and  they  enliven  their  labour  with 
ikcetions  stories,  jokes,  and  noisy  mirth.    About  ten 
o'clock  the  table  is  cleared  to  make  room  for  the 
gout6,  or  supper,  consisting  of  dried  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  wine  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  is  spent 
in  singing  and  dancing,  which  is  sometimes  continued 
till  midnight. .   In  a  favourable  season  the  number  of 
walnuts  from  Mr.  B.'s  estate  is  so  great,  that  the  party 
assemble  in  this  manner  every  evening  for  a  fortnight, 
before  all  the  walnuts  are  cracked;  and  the  poor 
people  look  forward  to  these  meetings,  from  year  to 
year,  as  a  kind  of  festival.    They  do  not  receive  any 
pay ;  but  the  goute  and  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing are  their  only  reward. 

The  kernels  are  laid  on  cloths  to  dry,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  are  carried  to  the  orushing-mill,  where 
they  ate  ground  into  a  paste;  this  is  put  into  cloths, 
and  undergoes  the  operation  of  pressing,  to  extract 
the  oil.  The  best  oil,  which  is  used  for  salads  and 
cooking,  is  pressed  cold;  but  an  inferior  oil,  for 
lamps,  is  extracted  by  heating  the  paste.  Thirty 
people,  in  one  evening,  will  crack  as  many  walnuts 
as  will  produce  sixty  pounds  of  paste ;  this  yields 
about  fifteen  wine-quarts  of  oil.  The  walnut-shells 
are  not  lost  among  so  frugal  a  people  as  the  Savoy- 
ards, but  are  burned  for  the  ashes,  which  are  used 
in  washing.  Two  pounds  of  these  ashes  are  equal  in 
strength  to  three  of  wood-ashes ;  but  the  alkali  is  so 
caustic  that  it  frequently  injures  the  linen.  The  paste, 
after  it  is  pressed,  is  dried  in  cakes*,  called  j>am  amer : 
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this  is  eaten  by  children  and  poor  people^  and  it  is 
sold  in  the  shops  in  Savoy  and  Greneva.  The  best 
walnnt  oil,  pressed.cold,  has  but  a  very  slight  taste 
of  the  kernel;  but  it  may  be  easily  distingaished 
from  the  best  eUve  6il,  which  it  resembles  in  colour. 
If  the  peel  were  taken  off  the  walnuts,  the  oil  would 
probably  be  quite  free  from  any  peculiar  flavour; 
but  this  operatiu£i  would  be  too  tedious. 

From  '  wine  and  walnuts'  we  apprehend,  to  most  of 
our  readers,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  sea-side  %  and  the 
time  SUN- set:  now,  'with  delighted  view,'  we  catch 
the  last  gleam  of  splendour,  which  day 

Leaves  on  the  waters,  when  he  sinks  from  as, 
'  So  long  the  path,  its  light  so  tremnloas. 

The  beautiful  effect  exhibited  in  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  sky  should  not  be  forgotten: 

The  rosy  donds  at  eyen-tide,  breaking 
Aronnd  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  Son, 
And  silently  dispersing  one  by  one. 

Of  ^  *  Sun-set  at  Sea*  in  summer,  it  is  justly  ob- 
served, that  it  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  sights 
creation  can  boast;  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  lumi- 
nary, as  it  were,  into  a  boundless  bed  of  waters, 
and  the  succession  of  twilight,  impress  the  mind  with 
a  series  of  thoughts  the  most  grateful  and  consoling. 
The  following  beautiful  lines,  from  the  pen  of  a  cor- 
respondent, were  suggested  by  a  sun-set  witnessed 
in  the  German  ocean : — 

How  sweet  to  gaze  npon  the  deep, 

And  watch  the  snn-^light  sinking  slow; 
View  stars  arise,  while  man,  in  sleep. 

Almost  forgets  his  care  and  woe ! 

Yet  thunder  soon  may  shake  the  skies, 
And  lightning  o'er  the  broad  deep  play ; 

And  bellowing  north  winds  fleetly  rise, 
To  rend  both  sails  and  helm  away, 

>  For  an  account  of  some  curious  tvhmarme  pUmts,  to^be  fotwd 
on  our  coasts,  see  our  last  volume,  p.  280. 

Y' 
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But  safe  he  lies,  tho'  dangers  frown^ 
And  winds  rabe  bigh  the  giant  sea. 

If,  ere  in  sleep  he  hud.h!m  down. 
He  to  his  ACakbb  bent  the  knee. 

Secore  he  s]eq>s  amid  the  storm, 

HTba  iMniists  in  th'  Ax.Mi6HTYfs  ppwT; 

For  round  his  couch  some  angel  form 
Shall  place  her  shield  in  peril's  hour. 


RICHARD  RTAH. 
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1. — SAINT   RBMIGIVS. 

REMIGIUSwasbomatLanden^whereheso  closely 
pursued  his  studies,  that  he  w£^s  supposed  to  lead 
a  monastic  life.  After  the  death  of  Bennadius^  he 
was^  on  account  of  his  exemplary  piety  and  extraor- 
dinary learnings  chosen  bishop  of  Rheims.  Having 
held  his  bishopric  74  years,  be  died  at  96  years  of 
age,  A.D.  535. 

*5.  176P. — GEORGE   FOTHBRGILL,  D.D.,  DIED. 

His  life  was  as  excellent  as  his  writings ;  w  exam- 
ple of  true,  rational  piety,  such  as  became  a  Christian 
divine :  and,  yet,  he  never  obtained  any  higher  pre- 
ferment than  what  he  succeeded  to  in  his  college,  and 
to  which  the  most  ordinary  talents,  and  common  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  would  have  reconmiended  him. 
He  never  found  a  patron,  while  men  with  little  or  no 
merit  were  daily  rising  to  dignities  and  rich  prefer- 
ments in  the  church.  It  is  a  common  objection 
with  the  infidels  of  the  day,  that  the  testimony  and 
reasonings  of  the  established  clergy  in  favour  of 
Christianity  deserve  no  regard,  as  coming  from  per- 
sons evidently  interested  in  its  success.  But  in  an- 
swer to  this,  we  would  only  desire  some  impartial 
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person  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
state  of  tihe  church,  and  then  determine  whether  the 
members  of  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have  pursued 
their  interests,  when  they  embraced  itd  party.  Let  a 
fair  comparison  be  made  between  the  clergy  and  men 
of  equal  abilities  in  the  world,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  that  they  would  not  have  injured  thei^ 
temporal  interests  by  engaging  in  any  other  course  of 
life.  On  such  a  comparison,  it  will  appear  particu* 
larly  striking,  that,  in  every  branch  of  secular  busi- 
ness, men  of  the  most  contemptible  abilities  amass 
enormous  sums,  and  bequeath  princely  fortunes  to 
their  families,  while,  in  the  sacred  profession,  men 
adorned  with  talents  which  would  have  added  lustre 
to  any  nation,  are  permitted  to  starve,  as  it  is  not  im- 
properly called,  on  a  poor  curacy ;  or,  even,  when  they 
have  been  ttiought  tolerably  successfal,  enjoy  only  a 
bare  sufficiency,  and,  when  they  are  called  to  receive 
their  reward  *  in  another  and  a  better  world,'  leave 
behind  them  a  worthy  and  well-educated  family  to 
suffer  all  the  miseries  that  attend  a  state  of  penury 
and  distress.  Let  the  infidels  of  the  times,  then,  blash 
to  echo  this  stale  objection,  or  whisper  it  onlv  to 
those  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the 
world :  let  them  hear  in  silence,  that  those  who  have 
distingaished  themselves  most  in  defence  of  Christi- 
anity have  been  found  among  the  inferior  and  ne- 
glected clergy  ;  and  let  them  be  told  to  their  confu- 
sion, that  we  number  among  the  ablest  advocates  of 
Christianity  a  Chillingworth,  a  Hooker,  and  a 

FOTHERGILL. 

6. — SAINT   FAITH. 

This  virgin  martyr  suffered  death  under  Dacianus, 
about  the  year  290,  the  most  cruel  torments  being 
inflicted  upon  her.  A  great  fair  is  held  on  this  day 
at  the  village  of  St.  Faith's,  near  Norwich,  at  which 
the  gentry  round  about  and  from  Norwich  meet  in 
gay  attire. 
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9. — SAINT  DENYS. 

Saint  Denys,  or  Dionysius^  the  Areopafite,  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul.  See  A(^s  xvii. 
He  wasj  at  firsts  one  of  the  judges  of  the  celebrated 
coort  of  the  Areopagus,  but  was  afterwards  made 
Bishop  of  Athens,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  for 
the  ^e  of  the  gospel. — For  an  account  of  an  antient 
tradition  relative  to  St.  Denis,  see  T.T.  for  1822, 
p.  261. 

11. — OLD  MICHAELMAS   DAY, 

Still  observed  as  the  quarter  day  in  many  places, 
and  as  the  end  of  one  year,  and  beginning  of  ano-^ 
ther,  in  hiring  servants. 

18. — ^TRANSLiATTOTf   OF   KING    EDWARD   THE 
CONFESSOR. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  King  Ethelred ;  but  as 
all  his  elder  brothers  were  either  dead,  or  had  fled 
away,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England  in  the 
year  1042.  He  collected  all  the  most  useful  laws 
made  by  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings.  The  addi- 
tional title  of  Confessor  was  probably  given  him  by 
the  pope,  for  settling  what  was  then  called  Rome 
Scot,  but  now  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Peter's 
Pence. — For  some  pretty  lines  on  this  subject,  see 
T.T.  for  1815,  p.  281. 

*13,  1822. — ANTONIO   CANOVA   DIED. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  first  and  most  effi- 
cient patron  of  this  eminent  sculptor  was  an  English- 
man, Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  that  many  of  his 
finest  productions  were  executed  for  this  enlightened 
patron  of  the  arts.  He  died  at  Venice,  and  was 
buried  with  the  highest  honours  in  the  cattiedral  of 
St.  Mark.  Of  bis  fortune,  honourably  acquired  in 
his  profession,  Canova  made  as  honourable  a  use. 
He  established  prizes,  and  endowed  all  the  academies 
at  Rome.  He  also  set  apart  some  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  wealth  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  young  artists^  and  for  granting  pensions  to 
tho6e  whom  age  or  misfortune  had  rendered  incapable 
of  following  their  profession.  By  his  wUl  he  made  a 
HOgnificent  bequest  to  his  native  village  of  Passagno, 
im  the  Venetian  territory,  including  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  church. 

*14.  1788. — ROBERT  MILLHOUSB  BORN. 

Our  poet  was  bom  at  Nottingham,  and  was  the 
second  of  ten  children.  He  is  indebted  for  the  little 
education  with  which  he  has  been  blessed,  to  a  Sun- 
da^  School;  where,  to  use  his  own  words, '  between 
the  age  of  six  and  ten,  tibose  truths  were  inculcated 
upon  his  mind,  by  which  he  trusts  he  will  be  benefited 
both  through  time  and  eternity.*  The  poverty  of  his 
parents  compelled  them  to  put  him  to  work  at  the 
tender  age  of  six  years;  and  at  ten  he  was  placed  in 
a  stocking  manufactory.  His  poems  were  composed 
while  at  the  loom,  amid  the  boisterous  interruptions  of 
his  fellow-workmen ;  and  frequently,  when  released 
from  his  daily  labour,  by  encroaching  upon  the  hours 
which  ought  to  have  been  allotted  to  sleep.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Booker  having  kindly  consented  to  become  the 
editor  of  Millhouse's  Poems,  they  have  been  just 
published  in  two  small  volumes ;  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  recommending  4;hem  to  the  friendly 
notice  of  our  readers,  as,  we  believe,  the  author  looks 
with  some  anxiety  to  the  pecuniary  aid  which  his 
poems  are  likely  to  aflFord  him.  We  have  already 
(p.  38,  note)  given  a  specimen  of  his  sonnets ;  we  now 
add  the  following : — 

To  an  Infant  Daughter. 

Sweet  blue-eyed  cherub !  in  my  prayers  for  thee, 

I  have  not  asked  for  beauty,  yet  thou'rt  fair; 
And  as  for  wealth — thy  lot  is  poverty ; 

Nor  do  I  wish  much  gold  to  be  thy  share. 
May  Heav'n  protect  thee  from  the  villain's  snare^ 

And  give  thee  virtue  and  a  prudent  mind ! 
Long  may  thy  cheek  the  rose  and  dimple  wear, 

With  breath  as  fragrant  as  the  vernal  wind. 

y2 
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Oh  f  may  to  thee  the  lib'ral  arts  be  kind !  ^ 
Nor  be  tfaon  fortune's  scorn  so  mnch  as  I ! 

And  let  thine  heart  to  those  firm  precepts  bind, 
Which  will  not  fail  to  lift  the  soul  on  high. 

My  cherub !  if  enough  of  these  be  given, 

Thee  and  the  rest  I  leave  to  judging  Heaven. 

To  Time. 

'Tis  Time;  I  feel  him  knocking  at  my  heaot, 

And  he  shall  hold  his  unresisted  sway 
Till  yonder  planets  from  their  orbits  start, 

And  this  huge  sepulchre,  the  earth,  decay. 
Ob,  he  has  clonded  many  a  festive  day 

With  angry  feuds,  or  jetdonsy'a  mistrust ; 
He  strikes  the  blood-stained  tyrant  with  dismay,. 

And  buries  antient  palaces  in  dnst, 

Wreathing  vile  weeds  around  the  sculptured  bust. 
The  mightiest  dynasties  before  him  fall. 

As  steel  is  cimkered  by  corrosive  rust. 
Or  as  tiie  storm  hurls  down  some  pondVons  wall. 

Yet,  lo  !  the  day — the  awful  day  of  doom 

Shall  bury  Time — the  peopler  of  the  tomb. 

17. — SAINT   ETHELDREDA. 

She  was  a  princess  of  distinguished  piety,  daughter 
of  Anna,  King  of  the  East- Angles,  and  Hereswjtha 
his  queen,  and  was  born  about  the  year  630,  at  Ix- 
ning,  a  small  village  in  Suffolk.— See  T.T.  for  1814, 
p.  255. 

18.— SAINT    LUKE   THE    EVANGELIST. 

Luke  was  born  at  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
a  place  celebrated  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts. 
He  lived  a  single  life,  and  died  in  the  84th  year  pf 
his  age,  about  the  year  of  Christ  70;  probably  a 
natural  death. 

25.— SAINT   CRISPIN. 

Crispinus  and  Crispianus,  two  brothers,  were  bom 
at  Rome  ;  whence  they  travelled  to  Soissohs  in 
France,  about  the  year  303,  to  propagate  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Being  desirous,  however,  of  rendering 
themselves  independent,  they  gained  a  subsistence 
by  shoemaking.  It  having  been  discovered  that  they 
had  privately  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  proselytes  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
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governor  of  the  town  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  beheaded,  about  the  year  308.  From  this  time^ 
the  shoemakers  chose  them  for  their  tutelar  faints. 
There  is  a  curious  anecdote  relative  to  this  day  in 
T.T.  for  1816,  p.  291. 

The  festival  of  St.  Crispin,  which  we  noticed  itt 
our  last  (p.  289)  as  being  kept  at  Edinburgh  on  this 
day,  was  celebrated  at  Newcastle  on  the  30th  July, 
1823,  by  a  grand  procession  of  horse  and  foot.  The 
king  was  crowned  in  the  hospital  at  the  Westgate, 
whence  the  procession  started  about  noon.  As  it  was 
thirty-four  years  since  the  celebration  of  a  similar 
festival  in  Newcastle,  the  regalia  were  hired  at  a 
considerable  expense  from  Scotland ;  but,  altogether, 
the  show  was  not  so  splendid  as  was  expected.  The 
king  was  tolerably  well  dressed,  but  the  armour  and 
mounting  of  the  champion  were  grotesque  and  mean; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  Indian  prince  and  his  two 
supporters,  dressed  in  pink  and  yellow  robes  of 
glazed  calico,  were  the  most  showy  figures.  The 
number  of  spectators  was  immense,  and  the  day  fine. 
His  majesty  and  the  peers  and  chief  ofiicers  dined 
together,  and  there  was  a  ball  in  the  evening. 

28. — SAINT  SIMON  AND   SAINT  JUDE,  J^OStks. 

Simon  is  called  the  Canaanite,  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Cana,  to  be.  zealous;  hence  his  name  of  Simon 
Zelotes,  or  the  Zealot,  Luke  vi,  15.  After  enduring 
various  troubles  and  afflictions,  he,  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, suffered  death  on  the  cross. 

Jude  is  called  both  by  the  name  of  Thaddseus  and 
Libbaeus:  Matt,  x,  3,  and  Mark  iii,  18.  Jude,  the. 
brother  of  James:  Jude,  verse  1.  And  Judas,  not 
Iscariot :  John  xiv,  22.  He  was  of  our  Lord's  kin- 
dred ; '  Is  hot  his  mother  called  Mary,  and  his  brethren 
James  and  Joses,  and  Simon  and  Judas?'  Matt, 
xiii,  55.  After  great  success  in  his  apostolic  minis- 
try, he  was,  at  last,  for  a  free  and  open  reproof  of 
the  superstitious  rites  of  the  Magi,  cruelly  put  to 
death.  He  has  left  one  epistle  of  universal  concern 
to  Christians. 
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Great  source  of  day  I  best  image  here  below 
Of  tby  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world  the  ^t-i<>^XTr^be 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 

Soul  of  surrounding  worlds! — —  , 

rUs  by  thy  secret,  strong  attractwe  force. 
As  with  a  chain  indissolubly  bound. 
Thy  system  rolls  entire  5  from  the  for  bourne 
Of  utmost  <Her8chei;  wheeling  wide  his  round 
Of  'eighty*  years  j  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 

Can  scarce  be  cau^it  by  P^^^^^X^""'  THOMs^m: 

Lost  in  the  near  effulgence  of  thy  btaae.  ™u 

Solar  Phbnombna. 
TUB  Son  enters  Scorpio  at  8m.  after  U  in  fte 
tiidming  Of  the  23d  of  this  month;  and  he  nses  and 
sets  as  in  the  ^"^II^^^^^^^le 
Of  the  Sun's  Rising  and  Setting  for  ev^^hD^^^ 

^    October  Ist,  Sun  rises  12m.  after  6.    Sets  ^'^"^^  % 
eth, 22 6 ^ 

I'*' 11 ::::;:   e w « 

loth,    *J    g     5 

26th,  0  7  "  4 

31st, 9  7  51  4 

Equation  of  Time.  ^  ^,  ,  ^. 
If  the  numbers  in  the  foUowing  Table  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  time  shown  at  the  corresponding 
SSnente  b^  good  sun-dial,  the  results  will  be  the 
timrSa?  should  be  indicated  by  a  well  regulated 
clock  at  the  same  instants. 

TABLE  ^^  j^ 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  fifi\^^y* 

Friday,  October  1st,  from  the  time  by  the  dialiwtt.  1^  23 

Wednesday,..    6th,  „. ^^  ^5 

Monday, 11th,  •"'*•.  ^^  24 

Saturday,   «..  loth,  • ••*  ^^  jg 

Thursday,....  Slst,   *••— •*   j^  55 

Tuesday.......  26th,  •'  ,g  ^ 

Sunday, 81st,  • ••• ••" 
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Lunar  Phenomena. 
Phases  of  the  Moon. 

Full  Moon, ...    8th  day,  at  56  m.  after  3  in  the  morning 

LastQuartety  I5th,  45  4  in  the  afternoon 

New  Moon,  ..  22d,    3  ..„ 8  in  the  morning 

First  Quarter,  29th,  2  6  in  the  evening 

Moon's  Passage  over  the  Meridian. 
Among  the  most  favourable  of  the  Moon's  transits 
for  observation^  during  this  months  are  the  foUowmg, 
viz. 

October   1st,  at  31  m.  after  7  in  the  evening 

2d,    ...  16  8  

3d,    ...  59  8  

4th,  ...  40  9  

5th,  ...  21  10  

6th,  ...     2  ....i 11  

7th,  ...  45  ^  11  .„ 

14th,  ...  52  4  in  the  morning 

15th,  ...  49  5  

16th,  ...  44  6  , 

17th,  ...  38  7 

18th,  ...  31  8 

27th,  ...  40  4  in  the  evening 

28th,  ...  30  5  

29th,  ...  16  6  

30th,  ...     0  7  

31  St,  ...  41  7 

Phenomena  Planetarum. 

Phases  of  Venus. 
Though  the  illuminated  part  of  this  planet  has  now 
been  diminishing  for  about  two  months,  the  decrease 
is  yet  scarcely  perceptible;  the « proportion  b^ing 
as  follows : — 

r»«*^i.««  !-♦  /  Illuminated  part    11*47629 
October  Ist,  I  j^^^j^  part .."....      0-52371 

Eclipses. of  Jupitei^s  Satellites* 
As  Jupiter  has  now  receded  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  Sun,  and  the  length  of  the  nights  has 
also  increased,  both  this  and  the  succeeding  month 
afford  the  young  astronomer  good  opportunities  of 
observing  these  eclipses.  Hie  following  are  the  best 
adapted  for  that  purpose  this  month,  vijs. 
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Immersions 

First  Satellite^ ...  7th  day,  at    8m.  37  s.  after    3  in  the  morning 


14th 2  ...    6 

23d  23  ...  54  . 

30th  17  ...  15 

Second  Satellite,  3d   51  ...  43  , 

10th  .........  26  ...     6  . 


Form  of  Saturn's  Ring. 

n«f/^K^-  ,.  /Transverse axis I'OOO 

October  l8t,|co^jngatea«s  -0-484 

TABLE 

Of  the  Transits  and  Meridional  Altitudes  qf  the 
Planets. 


1st 


7th 


13th       19th       25th 


A.   m. 

TRANSIT! 

h»  m. 

h.tn. 

A.  m. 

0    8a/r. 

11  27mor. 

11     2 

10  56 

11    2 

Venus 

1    &aft. 

1  11 

1  18 

1  25 

1  32 

Mars 

3  45q/ir. 

3  41 

338 

3  34 

3  31 

Jupiter 

8  14mor. 

7  56 

7  37 

7  18 

6  58 

Saturn 

3  66  mon 

334 

3  11 

2  47 

2  23 

O.  Sidus 

6  24a/e. 

5  59 

538 

5  15 

443 

MERIDIONAL  ALTITUDES. 

Mercury 

31032' 

35049' 

380  3' 

370  8' 

340  8' 

Venus 

29  15 

26  24 

23  43 

21  15 

19    3 

Mars 

15  55 

15  12 

14  36 

14    9 

13  50 

Jupiter 

57    4 

56  50 

56  38 

56  26 

56  16 

Saturn 

58    6 

58    3 

58    1 

57  57 

57  53 

G.  Sidus 

15    9 

15    9 

15    9 

15  10 

15  10 

Conjunction  of  the  Moon  with  the  Planets  and  Stars. 

October  15th,  with  ^ in  Gemini,  at  Om.  after  6  in  the  morning 

24th, >  in  Scorpio  ...  0 1  in  the  afternoon 

26th, ......     M^rs    -0  8  in  the  morning 

27th, 0.  Sidus    ....  0  7  in  the  evening. 

Mercury  will  be  in  his  inferior  conjunction  at 
45m.  after  midnight  of  the  2d  of  this  month.  Saturn 
will  be  stationary  at  15  m.  past  5  in  the  morning  of 
tile  Stii.  Mercury  will  be  stationary  on  (he  11th. 
Venus  will  be  in  conjunction  with  3  a  in  Libra  at 
10  in  the  morning  of  the  15th.  Mercury  will  also 
be  in  conjunction  with  y  in  Virgo  at  4  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th,  on  which  day  he  will  likewise  attain 
his  greatest  elongation^ 
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Star-light. 
The  Stan  are  twinUii^  bright ; 
The  Antiunn  breeses  lights 
'Mid  the  darksome  foU^e  play  | 

And  twilight*!  sombre  hues 

A  tenderness  infnse, 
More  beaatifal  than  day. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  STARRY  HEAVENS. 
[Condnoed  from  p.  S«8.] 

Aquarius  (jkt),  the  Water  Bearer. 

Aquarius  is  the  second  of  the  winter  signd,  and 
that  which  the  Sun  enters  on  the  20th  of  January, 
when  the  Earth  in  its  orbit  passes  from  Cancer  to 
Leo.  In  the  visible  zodiac^  Aquarius  occupies  the 
place  formerly  assigned  to  Pisces,  and  is  entered  by 
the  Sun  about  the  18th  of  Februa.ry.  In  searching 
for  the  origin  of  these  constellations,  we  naturally 
turn  to  Grecian  records ;  but  there  the  imagination 
often  takes  precedence  of  the  judgment,  and  we 
find  it  impossible  to  rctconcile  the  fables  of  their 
mythology  with  the  symbols  by  which  flie  constella- 
tions of  the  zodiac  are  now  represented.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  sources 
of  information ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  Hie  following  is  Ihr.  Jamieson's  expla- 
nation of  the  subject. 

'  In  the  circular  zodiac  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
upper  apartments  in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Dendera, 
Aquarius  passant  balances  a  fish  in  a  f^e  chain ;  he 
holds  the  same  office  in  the  zodiac  of  Esne;  in  the 
Oriental  or  Indian  zodiacs,  he  sustains  a  vase  or 
cup  of  libation  in  one  hand.  Janus,  or  the  Sun  in 
Aquarivsy  was  represented  by  the  Etruscans,  who 
derived  their  religion  from  the  East,  as  seated  on  a 
throne  composed  of  twelve  altars.  The  Gentiles 
confounded  Noah  with  Janus,  Saturn,  Dionysius, 
and  other  types  of  the  Sun  in  the  lower  hemisphere, 
the  region  of  silence  and  night,  of  darkness  and 
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test  In  die  Egyptian  zodiac^  Cmtebus^  wHh  Jbis 
piloher  and  cuMt  of  justice,  is  the  evident  pfrototype 
6f  Aqnarins  with  his  iim.  Canobus  was  the  Egyptian 
Neptune.  The  Egyptians  adored  tiie  idol  Canobns 
under  the  form  of  a  vase;  and  Canobus  was  the 
type  of  the  Nile.  Towards  the  end  of  Jnly,  Aqna^- 
rius  sets  with  his  head  foremost,  when  the  antient 
Egyptians  fabled  that  he  made  the  Nile  orerflow,  by 
sinking  down  his  urn. 

'When  Aquarius  occupied  the  place  of  Capricon^ 
wbioh  it  did  about  2000  years  ago,  the  heliacal  rising 
of  the  dog-star,  Latrator  Anubis,  was  in  the  latitude 
of  30''  north,  the  signal  for  Egypt  to  prepare  for  the 
inundation  of  the  river  Nile.  The  con^exion  of  this 
celestial  sign  with  the  annual  rising  of  the  river, 
would  undoubtedly  soon  become  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity ;  and  as  this  could  not  well  be  discovered,  it 
was  hatural  for  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people 
to  ascribe  the  whole  to  the  action  of  the  Dog-star,  as 
a  deity.  Antiently,  when  Sirius  began  to  rise,  the 
rains  commenced  in  Abyssinia ;  when  it  was  vertical, 
the  river  overflowed ;  and  when  it  set,  the  water  de- 
creased. Considering  the  benefits  they  derived  from 
Aquarius,  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  multitude  to 
worship  him  as  typified  by  Canobus  with  his  pitcher, 
or  under  the  symbol  of  Dea  Multimammia,  In  the 
Egyptian  zodiac,  constructed  by  the  second  Hermes, 
Canobus  is  represented  under  this  form;  and  from 
the  numerous  paps  of  the  body  an  abundance  of 
milk  flows,  emblematical  of  ths^t  ample  nourishment 
which  was  to  be  derived  from  the  Nile/ — Celestial 
AtUis,  p,  48. 

The  bounding  signs  of  Aquarius  are  Eqauleus 
and  Pegasus  on  the  north,  Pisces  and  Cetus  on  the 
east,  Piscis  Australis  and  Apparatus  Sculptorid  on 
the  south,  with  Capricomus  and  Antinous  on  the 
west.  The  whole  pumber  of  stars  comprised  in  ttie 
space  allotted  to  this  sign  is  108 ;  four  of  which  are 
of  the  3d  magnitude,  six  of  the  4th,  &c.    The  prin- 
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cipal  star^  winch  is  oe  of  the  3d  magnitude^  has  a 
soafhern  declination  of  P 10"  12",  with  a  right  asc^n-* 
sion  of  829^  10'  4T,  and  a  meridian  altitade  of  ST 
IS'  48".  This  star,  which  is  situated  in  the  right 
shoulder  of  Aquarius,  rises  at  London  on  the  east 
poiirt  of  the  horizon.  It  also  rose  and  culminated 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  in  1820  as  follows: — 

R6»e.        Culminated.       %  Rase,         Culmmafed, 

lanuary    9  17  mor,   S  20  aft.  \  July 9  ^2  qft.     3  Id  mon 

February  7    0 1    0 J  August.    7  30  ^«...     I     8  .^.•. 

M«rch...    5  17  11  11  mar.  t  Sept 5  80 11  13  aft. 

Jipnl......  3  27 9  16 \  October    3  43  ^..^    9  28  ..... 

May.......  1  30 7  15  .......  ^Novemb.  1  45  7  33  « 

Jnii«......ll  27  (^.     5  10 X  Decemb.  11  34  mar.  5  28 

About  lO""  north  of  i  and  y,  already  noticed  as 
situated  iu  the  tail  of  Capricorn,  we  find  3  in  the 
west  shoulder  of  Aquarius,  while  a  occupies  a  simi-^ 
lar  position  in  the  right  or  eastern  shoulder,  and  7  on 
the  wrist  of  the  right  arm  whic^h  rests  upon  the  urn. 
If  these  three  stars  be  joined,  they  will  form  an 
obtuse  angled  triangle,  with  oc  at  the  vertex,  as  in 
the  following  diagram* 


It  may  also  be  observed  that  h  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream  where  it  issues  from  the  urn.  If 
^s  be  connected  with  the  others,  it  will  complete 
ibe  preceding  figure,  and  include  the  star  0,  which  is 
of  ttue  6th  magnitude,  and  situated  near  ibe  south-* 
eastern  margin  of  the  beard  of  Aquarius.  One  of 
the  readiest  ways,  however,  is  to  find  the  bright  star 
Fomalhaut,  which  has  about  30""  of  south  declination^ 
and  then,  raising  the  eye  a  little  west  of  the  meridian, 
the  above  stars  will  easily  be  perceived. 

When  a  Aquarti  rises,  Antares  is  a  little  east  of 
z 
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tihe  south;  Cancer  «6ta  kfi  tba  west  nor^west;  An- 
dromedit  stud  Pisces  ri^  en  tb^  nortt;  east ;  Hdrquks 
is  between  tlie.zemthwd  the  south;  Virgo  i^ftw^icn 
the  siaine  point  and  the  south  wei^t :  andliW  b«4iMree^ 
tSe  zenith  and  the  west ;  while  tixsa  Mjdor  |fl..^- 
tween  t&e  zenith  and  the  iforth  vfesL  .When  oci  i^ 
on  the  ^ridiaif^  about  &e  middle  o^  ^uax¥»  S^jj^it^ 
tarius  declines  to  the  south  west;  Ursa  Major  is 
north;  Gemini  is^  rising,  nearly  in.  the  northeast;  and 
Tli««tis  is  alK>ve  the  hotifeon  t^r^rts  thfe  i*^t }  Jtete$ 
id.betw^n  the  zenith  and  the:eaat>:  while,  tyra  and 
Herottles  are  between  that  point  and  the  wwt;  . WjMb 
AquaKus  sets^  nicdbinpanied- by Tegasps;  Tpatandft 
on  the  meridian ;  lieo  rises ea^t  iiorth  east;  Herciues 
v»  norths  auidCamelapardali^  in  the  zenith,  itldieba* 
ran,  BSgel,  Sirius;andProoyon;ar,e  ip,  ihi  bottfh^east 
qiiartjer  of -flte  heatens;  while  Regttlii^and  the  pmM* 
er^&re  On  the  north  east  I 

C|^  iBtatttmltflirs  ®ia^ 

For  OCTOBER  1834. 

The  sere  leaf,  6itting  on  Uie  blaM, 

The  hips  and  haws  in  ^v'ry  hedge, 
Bespeak  October  come  1  At  last, 

We  stand  on  Winter's  crumbling  edge : 
Like  Nature's  opening  grare,  we  eye 
The  two  brief  months  not  yet  gone  by.         B.  bartom. 

But  sombre  aiid  gloomy  as  the  poef  s  Dwi^cape 
of  this  month  may  appear,  there  iis  something  sttH 
left  n^tf^  soothe  the  imagination,  and  much  th'At  may 
amend  «ie  heart.  Beauty  (it  is  jtistly  oT>servedT>y  a 
popular  essayist*)  has  not  yet  deserted  us;  beauty, 
loo,  of  a  fcind  which,  from  the  awful  dccompanSments 
that  surround  it,  steals  upon  the  mind  with  a  tender- 

"  Dr,  Drdke'i  ISvenmgs  in  Autumn  (vol.  i,  p.  9),  one  of  the  many 
delightful  books  which  this  elegant  and  anriab/fe -writer  has  penned 
in  his  Suf oil  te^r^ti  '>-•  -• 
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ness  and  a  fHmniiafiMcy  of  MMiwatoa  ividch  had  not 
otherwise  bdonged  to  it  Tliere  is  itt  the  grey  and 
sober  tinting  of  an  evening  in  Autumn,  in  the  many- 
coloured  hues  of  the  trembling  foliage,  in  the  fitful 
s^faing  of  (he  breeze,  hi  the  moumfnl  call  of  the 
partridge,  in  the  soft  low  pipiiig  of  (he  red-breast, 
and,  above  all^  in.  the.sWieetly*plaiatiYe  warbling  of 
the  thrush,  the .  bla,ckbird,  aj%d  the  woodlark,  an 
union  of  sight  and  sound  whidh  eau  scarcely  faU  to 
touch  the  breast  widi  tt  corresponding  sense  of  pen- 
fiive  pleasure.  More  especially  is  this  felt  to  be  the 
case,  if,  while  vre  are  contemplating  such  a  scene, 
&e  Mttingsun,  hitherto  shrouded  in  the  gathering 
gloom,  should  gleam,  a  farewell  lustre  on  the  fields : 
i^  is  then^  p^haps,  tiiiat  our  emotions  harmonize 
most  completely  with  external  nature ;  it  is  then  that, 
in  iiih  touching  language  of  a' contemporary  poet, 
and  in  the  same  exquisite  spirit  of  ts^der  enthu- 
siasm, we  must  wish  to  take  our  leave  of  the  depart- 
ing luminary: 

Farewell,  farewell!  to  otiien  give 
.  The  light  thop  tak'st  from  aie: 
Farewell,  farewell  I  bid  osiers  live 
To  j*y,  or  misery. 

Say,  "breathes  itiere  due,  who  at  thb  hour 
Behdldi  tt«^  f h>ri«8  itttae, 
^ ,.  And.owii^  thy  strangtely-thrillibg  power. 
With  feelings  snch  as  mioef 

For  T  have  viewed  thee  as  «  friend, 

And  loved,  at  mom  pr  «▼«, 
Thy  golden  progress  to*  attend. 

Thy  first,  last  look  receive. 

Thou,  witness  of  my  lonely  dreams, 

tnqiirer  of  my  ebell, 
like  Menrnon^  anaweriof  to  thybduis, 

Not  yetr-*»ot  yet  tireweU ! 
How  A>ft,  how  tender.ii  V^fp^^ 

O'er  Natore  sheds  its  Mm, 
take  sorrow,  meUpwin|jp,  at  the  close, 

To  resfgnatioh  cahn ! 
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While  Hum**  lasf  aranniir,  hashed  to  rest, 

Steab  gradual  from  the  ear, 
Ab  the  world's  tamalt,  from  a  breast 

Where  heaT'n  alone  is  dear. 

0*er  all  lay  soul  see^is  gently  shed 

A  kiodredy  softened  light; 
I  think  of  hopes  tliat  long  have  fled. 

And  scarcely  moain  their  flight. 

Once  nsore  farewell !  Another  day^ 

To  ally  or  dark  or  glad. 
Fleets  with  tby  vanished  orb  away, 

And  am  I  pleased  or  sad  ? 

I  know  not.    All  my  soql  to  apeak» 

Vain  words  their  aid  deny ; 
Bat,  oh !  the  smile  is  on  my  cheeky 

The  tear  is  in  mine  eye  1 

C  9*  fOWHBEIIIIW 

We  cannot' be  surprised  that  the  evening  of  th^ 
dying  year  should  be  the  chosen  season  with  the  poet, 
the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  3onQws«  who  turns 
away  with  aisgustfrom  the  too  frequent  selfishness  of 
human  life.  We  have  lately  poured  forth  our  souls 
in  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  Spirits  for  the  ripened 
bounty  of  the  fields ;  and,  whilst  the  acknowledg- 
ment is  yet  glowing  oh  Qur  lips,  the  changed  and 
awful  aspept  of  the  year  calls  us  still  farther  to  re* 
pose  upon  His  love,  and  draws  us  still  nearer  to  the 
Author  of  our  Being.  We  see  Him  in  tte  fading^ 
woods,  we  hear  Him  in  die  coming  storm,  yet  we 
feel  delighted,  in  the  consciousness  of  His  presence ; 
and  it  is  this  mingled  emotion  of  sublimity,  of  me- 
lancholy,  and  confiding  adoration,  which  has  given 
to  the  closing  scenes  of  Autumn  an  influence  so 
soothing  to  the  heart,  yet  so  lofty  and  commanding 
in  its  pow^s  of  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is 
^>  ^'^^  vpossible,  indeed,  to  listen  to  the  winds  of 
that  surroL  ^^y  gi^ew  the  withered  foliage  around 
lentally  at  least  adopting  the  very 

■  Dr,  Drdke'k  :Bvenmyt\  of  a  Kviug  bard  :— 

delightful  book»  which  this 

in  his  Saffolk  ^etr^t.  ^ 
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Antnmn !  so^f-sootbing  season,  thon  wfao  spread'st 

Thy  lavish  ftast  for  cvVy  Hying  Hung, 
Aronnd  whok^  Itef-strewea  path,  as  oh.  thoa  trfead^dt, 

The  year  its-dyibg  odours  loves  to  filng, 
Their  last  faint  fii«grlnee'a«K«tly  scatterii^j*-^' 

O !  let  thy  influescci^  totAi  malMtic,  h^y, 
So  consciously  iroond  my  spirit  clihgy 

That  its  fixe^  firanie  ittaf  be^  rtmote  Mm  iblly, 
Of  sober  tboi^ht  eoiabiiied  with  iii0laBQholy« 

If,  in  th^  morning  of  my.  Ufe^  to  Spring 

I  paid  my  homage  with  a  heart  elate ; 
And  with  toch  flntt'ring  insect  on  tWS^ing, 

Or  tmtdl  bird^  «iogiog  to  has.hl^y  mate^. , 
^nd  Flora's  festival,  then  held  in  stat^^ — 

If  joVoas  sympathjr  with  these  was  mine, 
O !  still  allow  m«  now  to  dedicate 

To  tlife  ft  loftier  song^-Mfhat  Confe  4Uilgn 
Unto  my  inortoi  riilg  Ijre^  wbidi  Nature  |iT«s  to  tUae. 

A  tone  of  thrilling  softness,  ttow^  as  caugfit 

Frdm  fight  triudii  ftweepii^  b'ei- H  iate-i-^p^  iiMa  i 
AM,  Haw  and  iheri,  h^  with  tiiete  bre^v^  bravght 

A  murmur  musical  of  winds  concealed 
In  cay  recesses,  by  escape  revealed : 

And^  ever  and  anon,, still  deeper  tone 
Ott/iauri  lathering  dbge,  at  distance  pealed, 

By  bants  and  handi  unseen,  abd  •  only  known 
•     To  «ome  enthnsaaf  s  ear  when  worsbipping  alob^'. 

A  ramble  among  the  tcoods  at,  tliis  season  will 
prove  a  high  treat  to  the  iiiquisitive  and  admiting 
naturalist/ who,  wl^ether  he  contemplate  the  'giant 
oa^'  or  the  miantdjfungii$  foond  at  its  root*  is  equally^ 
impre^sed  with  the  power,  flje  wisdom,  and  thd  be- 
^racencQ  of  the  Creator.  See  out  last  .volume,  p, 
dOl,  for  an  account  oi^  the  strongly  marked  character 
of  file  woodlands,  at  this  season. 

Summer  still  HngisrSi  though,  its  glories  i^de^  . 
^11  soft  and  fragrant  are  the  galea  that  blow,* 
The  y«7loi0 /o^u^e  now  adorns  the  ghde. 
And  palerskies  succeed  the  summer's  glow. 

*'*  A  Day  in  Auttimn,  a1*oem,  by  Bernard  Bdrton:'  London,  1820, 
ppttand^L.  - 
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SBTD    '  THB  If  ATtTMCfSl^tf  lHAttY 

The  droopingJhwer^Mt,  and  afl  aroimd 
IMir  seattered  blotsoms  wither  and  decaf ; 
Bull  stjli  lirigkv€rdur9dwm»tm  Uie  growd, 
And  the  Son  9bed»  a  aaft  and  iilYer  i^t 
So  genilir  vast  we  on  ta.vrmtgy49ff 
Through  tli  the  changes  that  the  scene  defom; 
And  stilly  O  still  the  Being  let  os  praise 
Who  seat  llie  smnhine^  and  who  sends  the  stonuT 

And  SO;  when  dreams  of  happiness  are  iled,    * 
Vanished  like  sammer  snns  aad  natnie's  bloom, 
Cer  the  aad  heart  some  lingering  jojw  ate  alied,     : 
To  cheer  the  way  that  leads  ns  to  the  tomiN 

At  tiie  bogiming  <^  ibis  mKHitfa^  or  lutt^  end  -^f 
Septsmber,  gome  samineT  birds  of  passage,  of  Ivhteh 
the  swallow  is  the  first^take  tbeir  departorefor'Waniier 
legtODS.  The  time  of  their  leaTing  tids  looailtry 
miies  indifferent  seasons.  On  the  ISUik  of  October 
last  (1883)  the  common  swallow  was  seen^  in  con* 
«idemble  nombers^  la  the  neigfabotirhood  of  London; 
being  dailj  observed  i>roving  their  strengUiid  mwf 
m  sportive  ring,  and  evincing  no  disposition  to  laicindk 
leafless  in  the  boundless  sky  in  quest  of  a  retrMt 
ftomthe  storms  of  winter.  Several  swallows  itme 
seen  in  Maryport,  Northomberlandi  in  the  middle  of 
October.  The  stirf^,  also,  was  observed  boveri^ 
aboat  the  mins  of  Tymemontii  Priory  on  «the  4tb'  of 
November.  In  Berkshire,  near  Reading,  swalhWi 
were  observed  in  the  middle  of  December. 

Many  of  the  small-billed  birds  that  feed  on  insects 
disappear  when  the  cold  weather  commences.  Ilie 
ikrostle,  the  rechving,  and  the  fieldfare,  which  ttf* 
grated  in  March,  now  return;  and  the  rtng-'Ouzel 
a»ives  from  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  Alps  to  winter 
in  more  sheltered  situations.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  the  common  martin  disappears}  ^d, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  smallest  kind  of  swaIlow;'tlle 
fand-martin,  aAd  the  stohe-cnrlew,  migrate*  Tbe 
iloyaton  or  hooded  cTow(corrt<«  comix)  artives  fio)|i 
dobtland  and  the  northern  parts  of  England^liiiiMg 
driven  thence  by  the  severity  of  ttie  seasom^'^IRia 


woodcock  retiinui>  laidift  fo«nd  on  our  eaatcini  <;oast8 : 
and  if  tbejr  appear  ia  ej&braordinary  namboKg^it  is  etm^ 
sidered  indicative  of  a  Mvere  -wintar;  a  ptognoittie 
wbich  proved  trae  in  1032-1883.  On  the  M^atiam 
qf  Birda,  see  onr  fomieir  Tolqmes,  paiticoiady  ttio 
to^>  pp.  a03-307. 

.  It  has  bc^n  befoi^  observed^  that  birds,  in  the  course 
of  their  jQight  from  one  country  to '  another,  .will  fre*^ 
quently  resort  to  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  as  a  resting^ 
place  in  their  .ifansit  acvoss  the  wide  ocean.  My« 
Gray,  in  his  'Letters  oa  Canada/ gives  the  foUowiag 
instanee.  '  Assong  Ihe  ^utraordinttry  thiags  (he  ob«> 
MTfes)  torn  nkeets  with  atr  sea»  it  is  not  oae.of  the 
toa^t  sarprising  to  observe  small  bmd  bMb  stmval 
hundred  miles  frmn  land:  I  was  sitting  ondtok^ 
wbw  to  n^y  great  surprise  my  attention  was  aneaM 
by  the  warbliiiyiof  a  bi?d«  I  looked  up,  and  saw^i^ 
imnet  perched  on  the  rigging,  and  whistling  with  aa 
amijli  ardoar  as  if  on  a  bash  in  a  green  meadow*  It 
fe  not  a  little  astonishing  how  these  little  birds  sbonM 
baaUe  to  continue  on  the  wing  so  long  as  is  aeoen- 
s^ry  to  fly  several  hundreds  of  miles,  paittculariv 
wligin  ttie  usual  shortness  of  their  flight  is  coHsiderad, 
Tk^  continue  sometimes  with  a  vessel  several  days^ 
mi  lu^e  frequeatly  ca^ht  by  the  sailon;  bulit  m 
jremarked  that  they  seldom  live,  though  every  cafe  is 
taken  to  give  them  proper  food*  When  the  vessdi 
mils  much,  they  find  U  difficult  to  retain  their  footii^ 
01^  tile  rigging,  and  you  see  them  forced^  as  it  weneb  to 
f  esua^  t^ir  flight  in  search  cf  a  better  restii^r  place.' 
Small  birds  now  begin  to  c  agregate,  and  the  com- 
mon linnet  {firingiUa  linaria)  is  the  first  to  lead  the 
way#-*-See  <Nir  last  volume,  p.  306. 
•  Various  kinds  of  waterfowl  make  tbeiv  appeal- 
aisce;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  wOdgeem 
leave  the  fens,  and  go  to  the  rye  lands  to  devonr  the 
yofU^  com.  BookB  sport  and  dive,  in  a  playful 
wmmm^  befi^re  they  go  to  roost  opAgiegaiwg  m  large 
^^1^1]^,  .  The  starling  (^Krittisvu^aris)  sings.  (See 


«iK  pv|NQ«  o£iMi|tMtioii^  «IMe  of'th6  HMijr  f^ 
tf  BritpUiiaaoonHiosiittttbieiii.  ^  • -^  *  ^^'^ 

•  That  ftbgiitef^opp^aiiftkGe  in  MtM^  Ito'^MMMi^K 
«kmrsii^jaii(it|iuiiitiii.  ^It  ^m^  >d1iibtTt^  b^  a  bol-- 
i^Hpandent  from  Chigwell^  on  a  iih^  Itfteiftklflt'lb' 
OeMMr.ieaS^  MUnding  over  lAi^^Mi^Gil«<yf  A^Mtti- 
noM.suid .ftdjoiiimg  fields  ^f  :a  ttrfle  (M«  pMbftbly 
a||iiitt>;m.xmiiqiftoeii<kx. .  Sixe  AM  w4l^ll«e«iM  to 

qpMi«Mlttili«  llMll  i]i«dl  4lr^«ttQM.^l9c(6'tt^  ftbtSOHtt 
^..tl».geasaiii6rinT«T.fbtiaSto/pp.4M^-96(.*  -'- 
u.TbefUie#iii9JfIdiMrs«reii6w4tiU<^>  Mil^(«)lbk, 
HMwMilmftg  tia%>  stookn,  Basltnrtiao,  lfittii^»l«t  M- 
Qiliiittte^ifnmideri  wnlUfloW^i  vii^ittt  «tl$€ki>K«iyffPift 
i00^immmamt»,  tucket,  8i  Jidiii'«i  ^»rti  pi^rHNtt^ 
U^  okiMastimy  ehr jrsa&thcflmitiiMB^  Aiil^eTCUi  gr^MiW* 
anl^BBdtlw.dUMimM.  -    '(\^v;x., 

•*    Brtgkt  on  the  ro««*8  "breast  the  morning  star  "     • 

•  *'  ^0010  BMreet,  regahlless  of  the  stormy  hour  j  , 
„     ^tltTFlUshtyfipiag'oiilierdafllLy.cMv 

Went  o'er  the  jrui|i8  of.  the  beautequ^  fLoyift, .         .    , ,        i   ^^ . 

Fair  was  that  fiower^  and  o'er  its  opening  blo^n^  :  ,  ■ 

Ydung  Love,  exultant,  spread  its  guardian  wing ^ 

•  fUnr^iw,  ^n^britfte  with  iti  sVeet  perfume,  .*'•:., 

FkoaoftTfii^fdf^iMlii^ksdUeiidatnoupass^di'  -«  -^  '(Oii» 

Cold  waa  his  look  aiid  terrible  hit  dart ; 
Love  skruhk  affrighted  from  the  threatening  blast, 
-    •     And  pressed  hid  flow'ret  closer  to  his  heart. 

''    ttk  va^  he  caught  it  to  his  thtobbing  breast, 

'     ,  IRke  d€tii0il)tte«ii  ftom- Ids  ardent  clttsp;  "  ^" 

,      C^sti  it  .to  •wrtk-*«biit,  ah  I  too  nyl^j  ^remtd,  • 

The  floyer  had  withered  in  the  demon's  grasp.     .    ..;    «     a^  « 

Blossom  of  beauty !  to  thy  lovely  form      .  . .    • » u  ii 

I  bade  my  lyre  jil  tone^  of  tapture  flow  j       ' 
MtKMTViiliit 'th^'Mr  (»f  d«ath  to  €%arm, 

YeiwMj^.AOl^yilklff^iii^ids,  repffefstheiigli;  **iv\ 

To 'death's  drea^ |irm  put  trjiy^ient  pov.'r^s  givjBfi;  , 
'    '  ThH  Mte;  transplanted  ib  a  brighter  sky,  '         , 

Stte«k«iit»waiift  f)*agra'nc^  through  tlie't>o'^^IH^<^Wveit; ' 


W9L  ettotmavitSU;  r  ^l$s 


eftcompassing  a  sceuA^t  cherrf  Ml  o(  Med««,.  B«t 
chiefly  the  dahlia,  a  flow^  m  funeral  ooKivatioii, 
Qxbibitsito.mi^tiG  aod  biOiiafit^pleiidoiirof  stars 
abav^  its  dark  gteeai^lks  atidleairei».--See  T.T. 
U321,  pt>.  SSB-aeO,  for  a  description  of  the  two  spe- 
dm  of  dahlia  usually  grown,  with  full  directions  for 
rearing  th^m. 

Alttough  ttiis  month  is,  in  a  greatmeasure,  devoid 
of  floral  atlaractions,  yet  firmts  and  seedbcham  onf 
Btt^ition^  and  deserve  our  examhiation.--*-S66  ovr 
last  volume,  p.  309^ 

ZfqM  and  haws  ^ow  ornament  the  hedges.  The 
bames  of  the  bryony  and  the  privet;  the  barberry, 
the  blackberry,  Uie  holly,  and  the  elcfar-^from  which 
is  made  the  famous  winter  wine  of  Old  Eagla&d'a 
peasantry — ^with  sloes,  bollaces,  and  damsons,  are 
now  in  great  plenty.  The  chief  harvest  of  ajag^bt  lakies 
place  about  the  end  of  October,  and  cider  is  made» 
The  vintage,  or  harvest  of  grapes,  as  imp<Hrtant  to 
foreigners  as  the  com  harvest  is  to  us,  takes  place 
in  October. — See  bur  last  volume,  p,  811,  for  some 
beautiful  lines  on  this  subject. — October  is  the  pria- 
cipal  montii  for  brewing  beer,  whence  the  name  a]^ 
plied  to  very  strong  beer  of  Old  October^  In  tms 
month  also  is  the  great  potatoe  harvest 


As  many  of  our  friends  contrive  to  find  a  comer  for 
Ttma's Telescope  along  with  Mr*  i>o/<ond>Tele8eope, 
in  their  travelling  portmanteaus,  we  shall  continue 
our  series  of  '  marine  views,'  and  request  those 
readers  who  may  b^  at  the  sea-side,  to  compare 
the  copies  with  the  original  r-^Let  us*  recommend, 
tiien,  a  solitary  ramble  on  tbe  beach,  just  whM  the 
light 

Of  tfre  cabK  Moon  comes  m,  aod  fVeshly  bright 
TKe  fields  witboat  are  seeo,  sleeping  as  still 
As  if  ao  life  rewained  in  bree«e  or  rill* 


.27^  THt  VlTVAUtST's   mAET. 


In  8Ucli4tiDie«s  tiiis,  Iv^e  oav  tiraly  say  wKfa  fbe 

We  are  alone,  Imt  Bot  alone  as  they 
>  ..W&fl^A«tiiLCteBiben||tlMikitloBdiMM; 
HiefiuifT  cto$*iija^.tb»atarligjbt|i)i|y*«- 
«  llie  twilight  glow  which  momently  (rowyjt 
The  voiceless  sands  and  dropping  caves  do  lie 
Aronnd  ns.    »    ■ ' 

And  at  this  momenta  tf  the  mind  be  properly  at- 
tuned to  mutative  enjoyment.  'Thoughts  siiiiilar 
io  tb^  following  cannot  £eJl  to  present  themselves  :-r- 

Sea-Side  Thoughts. 

Beaiftiibi,  snbHme,  and  glorious; 

Mild,  ni^estic,  Ibaning,  tHse  ;-* 
Over  time  it$elf  victorioiiSy 

Imiy^  of  «teniUy. 

lSp(itliet»ekhanitfaig  Oeeani 
•Twar^  f»  f^ly  to  eontrol 
.   In  Jthe  storm  tl^  billowy  motion. 
As  thy  wonders  to  unrol. 

,  Snn,rUi«l  moeta,  aad  «tari  shine  o'er  thee, 

See.tby  surfiice  ebb  and  flow ;. 
\     Tet  attest  not  to  explore  thee 

-  ifn  thy  soundim  depths  below.       '•    ' 

\^e;ther.mQinuigf 8  splendours  steep  thee. 

With  the  rainbow's  glowing  grace, 
Tempests  ronse,  or  navies  sweep  thee, 

'Tis  but  for  a  moment's  space. 

.  Earth,— her  TCilleya^  and  her  nwiiotaiiHy 
...  Mortal  pi<m^s  behests  obey  j  « 

Thy  tmHatbOraable  tbtm'taifis 
•  Scoff  His  Jearchyttttd  acorn  bis  «^y. 

'     *  Sndh  art  thou-^sfifpendous  Ocean ! 

^  '*  '  But,  if  overwhehned  by  thee,  "    * 

.^^         '       €akiiiretluJhk%dibi>ait.euMnioii      '    ;  ■ 
,  ,Whatw«Mt.tliyPi^ll^yTolibeT 

'  Poems  by  Bernard  Barton,  Third.  Edition:..  Baldwin^  .ISSC. 
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3[Slemat&a]^  Baps 

'Ik  imVEMBER  laH. 
.      I. — ALL   SAINTS*     ;  \,  \   \ 

IN  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  th^  Vord  mint 
was  applied  to  disbelievers,  as  is  evident^  ii|  ,^e.fi|f 
of  it  by  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Luke;  but  the  term 
was.  afterwards  riestricted  to  such  a^.  ^KceP^yin 
Christian  virtues. — For  some  rural  cusjfeqfiis  gn  this 
day,  see  T.'T.  for  1814,  pp,  278-9, 


Ye,.tiH>,BnB&fly'bef<»re  »  cliasiiigtaid^         ' 

Aiig^I»imd,fla(iiH9»raev9i7bii4ilol{i9icHiivedt  » 

Ab!  ifthe  old  idolatry  be  spurned,, 
« l«t  not  your  radiant  shapes  desert  the  land : 
Her  adoratiMi  was  not  your  demand; 
The  fond  heart  proffered  it — the  servile  heart ; 
And  therdbpearo:y«  aamiianied  tod^pMf^ 
ilficftaeZ,  and  thou,  St.  G£or^tf>  whoM  flaiping  hnoyl 
TheDragon  quelled;  and  valiaiit  ifar^or^t, 
Whose  tiVal  feword  a  like' opponent  slew: 
•    And  mpl  l7Mtltay  seraplnhauDted  qireev ' 
.     .  Of.  hmi^i^'^  aia^etpiaf  jl&f^Aiftii#j 

WhoiBtherp^nittf^tiald^s^rtiBfi''  "    .   •  '  .  <    .: 

Gale*  sweet  at  those  that  oven  Eden  bl^w  I  / 

2.—j^hh  souiig/  1 

In  Cutitiolic  eamitries^  on.  tli0je¥q.fU3^d'dajr'Q£  AH 
SoqlSj  the  churches  are  hang  ^vith  blaek  $:  toe  tonlni 
are  opened;  a  coffin  covered  ^ilii  hlaok^'and  .kuir 
rounded  witfi  wa;c  Ijghts^  is  pla^^  in  the  nave  of  the 
church;  and  in  one^orner^  fig^e^  io.W0od»  repre- 
senting tb^  sQ^ls  of  the  deceased*  aiie  ]ud^ay 
RluB^ged  ipto  the  ^s^w^a^ 

5. — JLXNa   WILUIAM   liANOBD*.  v 

Thfi  gloripus  rev/obitfon  pf  1688  i».coitiiMQuirateA 
on  this  day»  whc^.  the  throne  Of  JBngland  bcMaoiie 
vested  in  the  illustrious  House  of  OrangeV   Atthoiigh 


t7f  ASMAttaUBOl  l>Ati 

King  William  landed  on  the  5tb  of  November,  as  is 
specified  in  the  prayers  of  the  Cbarcb  for  that  day, 
the  almanacks  still  continue  the  mistake  of  marking 
it  as  tiie  fourth. 

5*— 'POWPER  Pl-OT. 

This  day  is  kept  to  commemorate  the  diabolical 
attempt  of  the  Papists  to  blow  up  the  Parliament 
House.  The  best  account  of  tliis  nefarious  transac- 
tion is  detailed  in  Hume's  History  of  Englandy  vol. 
vi,  pp.  88-38  (Svo  edition,  1802.)— See  also  T.TT. 
1814,  p.  28a. 

'6.— SAINT   LEONARD. 

Leonard,  or  Lienard,  was  a  French  nobleman  of 
great  reputation  in  the  court  of  ClovisT;  be  was  in- 
structed in  divinity  by  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Bheims, 
and  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  limosin.  Sereral 
miraculous  stories  are  told  of  him  by  the  monks»not 
worth  relating.  He  died  about  the  year  559,  and  bas 
always  been  miplored  by  prisoners  as  their  guardian 
saint. 

9. — LORD  mayor's  day. 

Tbe  word  mayor,  if  we  adopt  the  etvmology  of 
Verstegan,  comes  from  the  antient  Englisli^  maier, 
able  or  potent,  of  the  verb  $nay  or  can.  King  Ricb- 
ard  1,  A.D.  1189,  first  changed  the  bailiffs  of  London 
into  Mayors ;  by  whose  example  others  were  after- 
wards appointed.— See  T.T.  for  1818,  p.  278,  and 
for  1821,  p.  2G9,  for  some  pleasing  lines  on  this  d^y. 
A.  minate  description  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  l^how,  as 
it  was  managed  in  the  year  1575,  will  be  found  in 
T.T.  for  1820,  p.  274. 

11. — SAINT  MARTIN. 

He  was  a  native  of  Hungary,  and  for  some  fime 
followed  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  but  aftei*wards  took 
orders,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Tours  in  Franee,  in 
which  see  he  continued  for  twenty^six  years.  Martin 
died  about  the  year  S97,  much  lamented,  antf  highly 
esteemed' for  his  virtues. — For  some- lines  on  this 
Jflay,  see  T.T.  for  1821,  p.  271. 


IN  K6V%MBEB   1^24.  377 

---  I    i"  I  r  .  .  •  I     '  ■      ■ 

Britins,  or  Bfice,  sncceedied  St.  Martiti  in  the  W- 
shopric  of  Tours  in  the  year  399.    He  died  ih  444. 

17.— §AINT  HUGH. 

Onr  saint  was  a  native  of  Bnr^ndy^  or  Gratiano- 
polis^  and  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  Henry  II. 
in  thk  isee  he  obtained  great  fame,  not  p^Iy  for  Us 
extraordinary  ansterity  :af  life  anld  excelleni  e€0* 
noihy,.  fa^t  lor  his  rebnudiiig  the  t;athedral  ftoA  the 
fo<indiiti6n;  Hitgii  died  ocrthis  day;^  in  the  year  1200, 
of  aaagne.  In  1^0,  he  was  canonized  s^t  Romei 
smf  his  remains  were  taken  ifp  October  7, 1282,  and 
deposited  diitiiBihrer -shrine:        -     ^      ' 

•  20;f-fBDMUND,  KING  AND   MAKTYR. 

Edmund,  Hing  of  tiie  'East' Angles,  harving  been 
attacked  by  the  Danes  in  870,  ahd  unable  to  resist 
them,  heroically  offered  to  surrender  hiniself  ei  pri- 
soner, provided  they  would  spare  his  subjects.  The 
'Dines,  ln>weTer,iiaYing  seized  him,  used  flieir  utmost 
endeavours  to  induce  Edmund  to  renounce  his  reM- 
gicmt;  hnt,sefui^tng^to  cdmj^ly,. they  firsltbeathim with 
clubs,  ^en  scourged  biin  with  whips,  and  afterwards^ 
binding  Kim  to  a  stake,  killed  him  ^th  their  arrows. 

'22«— ^SAtNT   CBOILIA. 

Cecilia  wajs  u  Roman  lady,  who,  refusing  to.  re- 
nounce  her  religion,  was  thrown  into  a  furnace  of 
boilfng  water^  and  Scalded  to  death.  Others  say 
tiiat  she  was  stifled  iti  a  bath,  a  punishment  frequent- 
ly inflicted;  at  that  time,  on  female  criminals  of  rank. 
She  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  225.  Cecilia 
is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  music,  and  is  re» 
presented  by  Raffaelle  with  a  regal  in  her  hand. 

.;      .        On  Hearing  Sweet  Musi€. 

It  came  opon  my  soul  like  those  pore  dreams 
-.  -Witb  which  tite  saintly  Eremite  is  blest, 
Who,  ivftVtog  in  this  gaUty  vrorM,  yet  feens 

So  calm,  so  8inless,>d  an  angel  guest. 
And,  ever  in  his  slnmbeia,  views  ihe -beams 

And  drioks  the  Music  of  (he  land  of  rest ! 

A  a 
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It  ema»  apoo  n^  «o«]y  as  calmly  sweet, 

Ai  sadly  beautiful,  as  are  those  strains 
Which  float  in  air,  when  viewless  bemgs  greet 

The  yet  embodied  essence^ei^  the  pahis 
lliat  rend  its  trembling,  fragile,  mortal  seat. 

Bid  it  depart,  where  Music's  s|mit  reigns* 

23. — SAINT   CLBMBNT. 

Oement  I  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  was  one  of  ibe 
first  bishops  of  that  place:  this  see  he  held  about 
sixteen  years;  from  the  year  64  or  65  to  Bl.  He 
was  remaikable  for  having  written  two  Epi^es>  so 
excellent^  and  so  highly  esteemed^  by  the  pritnitfve 
Christians^  that  the  first  was  for  some  time  consider;* 
ed  canonical.  Clement  was  sentenced  to  work  i^ 
the  quarries^  and  afterwards^  having  an  anchor  tkst- 
ened  about  his  neck^  was  drowned  in  the  sea. 

28. — O.   MART, 

Old  Martimas-day,  an  antient  quarter-day.    ^ 

25.— SAINT  CATHEKINE. 

Our  saint  was  bom  at  Alexandria^  and  receiTisd  a 
liberal  eduC£ition.  About  the  year  805;  ^he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  which  she  afterwards  pro- 
fessed with  ttie  utmost  intrepidity,  openly  reproving 
the  pagans  for  ofiering  sacrifices  to  thdr  idols,  and 
upbraiding  the  Emperor  Maxentius,  to  bis  fkce,  with 
the  most  flagrant  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression* 

28.— ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

This  and  the  three  subsequent  Sundavs  which  pre- 
cede the  grand  festival  of  Cliristmas  take  their  name 
from  the  Latin  advenire,  to  come  into ;  or  from  the 
word  adventus,  an  approach. 

30.— SAINT   ANDREW. 

Andrew  was  the  son  of  Janies,  a  fi.dierman.af 
Bethsaida,  and  younger  brother  of  Peter.  He^was 
condemned  to  be  crucified  on  a  cross  of  the  form  of 
an  X ;  and,  that  his  death  might  be  more  lingering, 
he  was  fastened  with  cords.  The  Order  of  "the 
Thistle  is  described  in  T.T.  for  1818,  p.  26&.— See 
alsoT.T.  for  1820,  p.  280,  for  some  poetry  on' the 
subject. 
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NOV.  1636.— GAKCItASSO  DE  LA  VfiGA  DIED,  :£T.83! 

Sometiaies  he  tamed  to  ga^e  npion  hU  book, 

Bosc&D  or  Garcilaiso;  by.the  mnd 
Even  as  the  page  it  rattled  wluijCt  we  look, 

Soby  thepoety  ofhitowoittiod  .   . 

Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  totd  wat  thook..  Byiiok. 

lliut  celebrated  Spanish  poet  was  bom  of  a  noble 
faniily  at  Toledo.  His  father  was  a  counsellor  of 
state  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  and  employed  by 
theni  cm  several  important  negociatibns^  particnlarly 
in  an  embassy  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  Oarcilasso 
was  educated  near  the  Emperor  Charles  V^  whohad  % 
particular  regard  for  him^^  and  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  military  expeditions:  and  ho  became  as  re- 
nowned for  his  courage  as  his  poetry.  He  accom- 
panied Charles  in  his  various  expeditions^  and  was 
kiUed  at  Nice  by  a  stone  thrown  from  a  turret.  Mr. 
Nott,  the  industrious  commentator  and  accomplished 
scholar^  in  his  Works  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  pays  an 
elegant  tribute  to  the  talents  of  6arcilasso»  and  draws 
a  nc^py  parallel  between  him  and  our  Surrey.  'They 
both/  he  observes,  '  glowed  with  a  generous  love  of 
eaiterprise,  and  both  were  distinguished  by  their  mili- 
tary ardour  in  the  field.  They  both  devoted  the  short 
intervals  of  their  leisure  to  the  improvement  of  their 
native  tongue ;  they  both  formed  themselves  on  Virgil 
and  the  Italian  school ;  both  had  minds  susceptible 
of  love  and  friendship;  both  were  constant  in  their 
attadiments ;  both  died  immaturely,  and  left  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  good  and  learned  unavailing  regret  at 
their  untimely  loss.'  Tet  with  this  regret  the  good  and 
the  learned  may  blend  the  happier  feeling  of  dignified 
deligj^.  There  is  no  stain  on  the  treasures  they  have 
left  .',The  talents  with  which  they  were  gifted,  were 
properly  cultivated.;  the  instruments  of  music  which 
they  torched  with  so  much  tenderness,  were  wreathed 
around  with  none  but  innocent  flowers— were  devoted 
alone  to  the  gratification  of  the  generous  sensibilities 
^f  our  imbre.    Not  a  lingle  string  of  those  they 
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one  grand  discord^  which  not  (he  hanaoniels  of  aft  the 
others  can^  ih  the  ear  of  true  Taste^  ever  overpower. 
Let  this  be  thpiir^iQp^i^AC^^i^Cu^  tif^e  to.a^anse; 
there  can  be  no  nookr  aim  marked  out  for  young 
geiria9;^in  an  age  wheaflie£asier«4A«tedi69vof  Virtue 
ttftd  the  Lyre  ar^  in  danger  of  beco4iing^  like  Heletita 
aadHJecmia,  separate  and  ostrmged^  thka  tbc^  fuv^^ 
tion  to  iiaveit  aaid  ofhun  in  aiier  d^y«;:.Vb^  bad  no* 
thing  to  reproach  himsetf  within  his  devfilloB  to  the 
Muies^  he  sang  like  Sur^y.and  ^rcilasao.  do  In 
V6ga.'-rSee Life  of  jQarcilasso,  in.PF^en's  Tfansla* 
«oit  o/Ais  fFori,  pp.  165-167. 

/        /  /n  KpVEMBEIt  1884. 

Oil,  Nature !^]|-snaei<»t!.6ver -sill  .       ,. -^ 

.Bttnchmd  witii  the  knowledge  of  tl^wejrkal I  .     '    *u\ 
Snatcli^ine  to  Heaven ;  and  show  fhy  woo^eis  there, .  ■, 
IForid  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent, 
Profiuiel;|r  «atteNd  o'er  tlie  blue  iqiihept^  .•    vtbomsov. 

Solar  Phenombita.  . 

The  Sun  enters  Sagittaritis  at  34  mv  after  7  in  the 
morning  6f  the  29d  of  ihk  month,  during  ^hicfc  pe- 
riod he  ris^s  knd  sets  as  in  the  following     . 

TABL15 

Of  the  SutCs  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  fifth  Day; 

November  Ist,  Sun  rises  11  m.  after  .7.  ,  Setd  at  49  m.  past  4 

llfby    #M>.«««^l.«M      fi9  .MM....    7«       ji^...V...    91    •«««..»•.  -4 

IQtJi^  .*.«»•#•••«•   87  v*..**.^  7c    M.«.»««.  23  .M  4 

2Ut,   «.*•   44  .........  7.     -. 1$  ....;.•..  4 

«Ottlj   ••«....•..«.     vl    .•«*..•»«'   /•       ••...tf...      «f   ....*..»•   V 

By  iBubtfactmg  .tibe  fottoMong  qiianttties  fiKm  the 
tiuie«0  aim^we^  on  a  g6odSiw-dM«.or,o1>ta^4  by 
mi  oteofva^oa  of  the  Buifs  .transit^  we  shaU^obtaiu 


•  ■  - .  -  -  ■       ■ 

'liMine«i  tisde  anawMng  to  liie Mne ptdmmi&of  ab* 
s^Me  domtioD. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  fifth  Day. 

m.  9, 

•I(md»7,  Not.  lit,  from  the  time  by  the  dial  $ubL  16  15 

Saturday, 6th,  ..........................................  16  11 

Thursday,  ...  llth, 15  46 

Tuesday,  M.«..16di,    .•..•.•.•m*.......m..m.........»......  14  '50 

fliui<iay,.....M  ^Ist,  .•...•.M«.*.«*......M......M.......««««  18  o4 

•Viuay,  ■..••...  dlOWf  .........«...........M.»........ .««••*•••  12  33 

LUNAK  PhENOMBNA. 

Phases  of  the  Moon. 

Full  Mostly  •*•    6th  day,  at  42  m.  after   7  in  the  erening 


.    Last  Quarter,  13th  ..........  18  ••••......    0  midnight^ 

New  MQ.on, ...  20th  • 1  .^ ••••...    8  in  the  evening 

First  Quiirter,  28tb  • 55 2  in  the  afternoon 

Moon's  Passage  over  the  Meridian. 
Tlie  foUowing  transits  are  selected  as  affording 
the  most  soitable  opportunities  of  observation  during 
tiii«  month:  vis. 

NpTember  1st,  at  22  after    8  in  the  evening 


2d,    ...    3 

....a. 

...... 

...... 

...... 

M..M 

o 

3d,    ...  45 
.   4th,  ...  28 

8th,  ...  15 
12th,  ...  42 
13th,  ...  35 

0  ................... 

1 1     ••»•«••••*••••••••• 

4  in  the  morning 

14th,  ...  26 
15th,  ...  17 
16th,  ...    6 
17th,  ...  57 
18th,  ...  48 
26th,  ...  50 
27th,  ...  32 . 
28th,  4..  13 
20th,  ...  53  . 
30th,  ...  34  , 

4  in  the  evening 
6  •••.••.••.••.•••.•• 

7     ....M*. ...•*..•••• 

Phbnomtbna  Planbtarum. 

Phases  of  Venus. 

'  AA  tbis  beaotifal  planet  proceeds  os  her  coarse; 

ti»  dimittiitioa  becomes  iHore  rapid^  and  the  fbltow*- 

AaS 


tut  ASTBiiifAliftair: 


parte:  viz.  ■'  .<  :     * 

Vn^Amh*r  1  «♦  /  lUawH^^^  |^rt  10-91991 
^^^^"'^•' ^"^^  1  Dark  part  ,.!m.      1-08009    , 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  SateltiteB. 
The  following  are  tiie  eclipses^  of  the  first  and  se» 
coiid  of;  tli^9^.  SiatelUte^  wtaob  will  be  Ti3fl>le  at  tto 
Royal  Observatory* this moiith:-Tis.  

Furst  Satellite  '6Ui '  day.  at'  10  m^  33  s.  after  5  in  Ike  motnhig 

7th,  .;,...;..  38       61.: ll  at  night 

l^thy  ..,•••..•  32  6,  •M.M.M*   1  in  tke  momin^ 

23d,  25      -21 3  „.....^,,..^...». 

29th,  •^•••■•»  18  35  •••.^•••i      5  ••.••••••••*•. 

30th,  •...;....  46      55  11  atni^ht 

Second 6ftt^Uite  ^ith,  .^97        2 1  in ttMinoftafig 


11th, ,..  .  1       SJ 4 

18th,  •••••••••-36       59-. 


;2atlf;  .u^....;  6e       17  10  atnlghO 

•      '  TABLE 

Of  (he  Transits  and  Meridional  Altitudes  qf.tkf 

Planets.  ..,,/. 

ist  7th         13th  '     IQth:       25th 


A.    m.. 

h.m. 

h.  m.     , 

'h.m. 

h.m. 

U  16  mor. 

U  29 

11  42 

11  55 

0    7<0. 

Venus 

I4p(^f, 

1  48 

.1  56 

2    4 

2  11 

Man 

3  27  aft. 

3  23 

3  19  *• 

3  14 

3    9 

Jnpiter 

6  3^  mor. 

6  12 

6  50' 

^^ 

5    I 

Saturn 

1  55  mor. 

1  30 

1     3 

0  36 

0    9 

G.  Sidus 

4  31  aft. 

.44.. 

ME  RID  I  ON  All 

...3  41...  . 

ALTITUBES. 

3  18 

254 

Mercury  29^7< 

25042' 

itSP  5f 

18056' 

16020' 

Venns 

16 '4» 

15  ^ 

14  21 

13  42 

13  30       ' 

B(Ear» 

13  4» 

♦13  48 

13  53 

1^14 

14  46 

Jupiter 
Saturn 

56    ^ 

....  A&.I^ 

^54.  . 
.67  39 

55  51 
57  34 

55  49 

57  29 

57  49 

67  44    . 

0.  Sidus 

15  13 

15  14 

15  16     , 

14  18 

15  19 

Conjunction  of  ib^Moon  with  the.Planets  and  S^ars^ 

Not.  11th,  with  ^in  Gemini .;.  at    Om.  after  11  in  the  morniAg 

23d,   ••,.•,»,••  Venus 0  « •    6 m........ 

24th, G.  Sidud  .;..;.  0  6  . 


'  ....•••••••I 


Jupiter  will  be  in  quadrature  at  balf  pa^t  1  in  the 
Qftoniing  of  the  5th  of  this  mpntli.  M^ronryi^virilU^ 
iocoi^iuictionwith'^cc  iaLitenatl  in-thei 


«Mtaiictioti  at  11  &ti]ight6ii4he20&..'i  JferpMymrill 
beini]i»«hp€trior/oqi]^etioii  ati6  lA^iaftev.lili^illie 
moniiiigof  fhc^  21st. ;  Mercury  iviib^l^xteiinvtioDi* 
jtoetian  witk  10  in  Scdrpio,  at  4^  the  aftetimteiddf 

a^il  tiie.aft^«^oon  df  th^SBtbt  iBiiid  7ti]^ttefwiU  M 
etiAomeyotkfhe^Mk.  =.    :   j  Jh-.- /.-..;  .';  ;  *••:  i  ..=•.  ?! 

^'      «...       i.  .'    ••  '    '  r.  •    ':    j>'i'i//-;   j».:i:  J. ;/'(•>!    •.:^.' 

'  ,  .  Jf  J9 Wi  3^'^TIJOI)"^'SBTTlil6  ; S.UN-DI A'£g V ,' ' " • ' 
>  JB'or  the  use  of  siich  of  our  reade^s^  as  may  t^  46- 
sirqnk  of  ^fixing  or  rexjj^fying  a  ^lajft-^ijit  that  ;^sef][li 
inf^tj!ivaeiit  so  a(im  tnepiioned  in  oiir  pa,ge^'  We  j^ 
sert  the  following  easy  method  of  accompUsbing  tnui 
object,  which  only  require,s  th^  use  of  a  good  watcn 
that  will  keep  time  for^^ix  ,^hpnr^.,  Qare  must  be 
takep,  in  the  first  pjace^  that  the  pillar  .pa  which  the 
dial  is  to  be  placed  is  perpendlbttlar.jb^^  horizon^ 
which  is  easily  proved  by  the  plaslb^Be^  tk^n  ascer- 
tain by  means  of  the  spirit  level  thaA'  &e  npp^  surface 
of  the  piHar  is  perfectly  horizontal }  and  If  so,  screw 
on  the  plafe  loosely  by  means  of., the  Oentre  screw; 
andbnng  thcig^iombn  as /nearly  a^ppsgibje  to  its 
proper  direction.  On  a  bright  daiy>  set  the  watch 
exactly  with  the  dial  at  9  o^clock  in  the  mondng,  and 
at  3  in  the  afternoon  observe  the  di^rence  between 
them>  and  correct  the.  4ial  tp  half  this  difference. 
Proceed  in4he  same  manner  till  the  watcji  and  dial 
are  found  to  agree  perfectly.  •  Tbeoi  fist  tte  plate 
firmly  in  that  sitnatipti,  and' me  dial  tvill/be  Correctly 
set.  This  is  o^yiouii,  for,  if  there  were  ^y  4^fect,  the 
Son's  shadow  would  nojt  agree  with  th4tiine  indicated 
by  the  watch,  both  before  smd  after  he  had  passed 
the  meridian. ' 


>  ^hile  we  gaze  upon  the  azai'e  firmament,  with  its 
iiintiiiierable  •suns,  diffusing  light  and  life,  joy  an4 
"^ — —   0;ygf  miriadft  of  w.edd»>  our  attention  is 


VA  A8TlldM6MMi/20M9»M»f€»S 

MiiMitiiMsantetodby  rtl^'.tild^  i 

MMDgwr^  >airiY«i  fima  its  uiawabMitmblo  joatn^     , 
witUa  tU  roach  of  our  optical  powws.    Tke  ^linigB- 
koeity:  of  its  appearance,  the  rapidity  of  tts  appiloaob, 
fliorslioitness  of  ils  stay,  and  the  uncertainty  of  tts     ' 
ntorn,  are  all  cakiilated  to  excite  the  fears  6f  ^     i 
littid,  and  Ihefafeicy  of  the  podt.    Fren  the ilays  of 
Homer  to  the  present,  comets  hare  been  ^consid^^d     i 
bj  the  fearful  and  superstitious  as  the  harbingers  of    '< 
divine. Tengeance.    Foets  of  all  ages  have  availed 
H^emsdves  of  this  idea,  and  moulded  it  into  all  the 
▼aried  forms  which  imagination  can  suggest;  and    ^| 
among  these  effusions  of  fancy,  the  following  un-     ' 
donbtedly  deserves  to  be  viewed  through   TYfUe's 

7%^  Comet. 
'  Begnomm  evthor  rubuit  tdOuOc  eometts.* 

fiebold !  amidst  yon  wiMerneis  of  start 
<  Angels  and  brigbt-eyed  deities,  that  guard 
The  inner  skies,  whifiit  the  Sun  sleeps  b^  night) 
li  one  nuKke  the  rest— mahapea—red^ 
.    And  wandering  from  its  golden  oonne.    It  seems 
dome  spirit  from  the  nether  world  hath  'scaped 
HeavVs  vigilanee,  and  mixed  with  purer  forms 
To  work  there  deeds  of  CTit    If  Sybils  now 
Breathed  thefar  dark  orades,  or  nations  beiit^ 
Ai  once  tiiey  bent|  before  Apollo's  shrine, 
And  owned  thefrenaied  priestess'  auguries, 
What  might  not  this  portend? — Changes,  and  aets    ^ 
Of  fbar,  and  bloody  massacres—perchance 
Some  sadden  end  to  this  fiBr4bnned  creation-i» 
Or  half  the  globe  made  desolate.    Behold ! 
It  glares— bow  like  an  omen.    If  that  I     ^ 
Could  for  a  time  forget  myself  in  fable, 
(Indian  or  Heathen  storied)  I  could  fimejr ' 
This  were  indeed  some  spirit,  'scaped  by  chance 
From  torments  inthe  central  earth,  and  Sung 
like  an  eruption  from  the  thundering  breast 
Of  £tna,  or  those  mighty  hills  that  stand 
lAe  giants  on  the  Quito  plains,  to  spread    ^ 
Contagion  thro' the  skies.    Thus  Satan  once 
Sprang  np  adventurous  from  Heirs  blazing  porch  $ 
And  (like  a  stream  of  Sre)  winged  his  Serce  way 
Ailibiguoas-MHMliiBiayfd«»tiaro>£9gMlhl  i 


,,  Tjie^wty  .to  £4qd.  ,,  ^nt  away  such  thoughts/    '  "  /'^ 

'l>reamo^<)ariL  ills' to  rome/aii4dfll^1^«ll»vii  .... 

"^(tf^^W^^^^tcAitUgaattitihegnitfiMSlighl'.^.^^  .    ...       ,^ 

,    J      .;.  ,      V  .         \        ';      '     Literary  Otisetter 

NovBMBBRf8:cl9fdtwe.gfitbe09gffo«ndy  _  . 

Dbpiemio^  ckiiiEe#^<flec)ier  gloom ; 
And  NfUhiTe^  at  withliiwe^pnifettid, 

Wait»  her  irrevoealile  doonu 
WatehtngitlittpiiH^Mt^Mrifltem,  ..%     t    u  u 
Throagk  .^le  .dWQ  ^O0i  that  feil  his  (beiin. .     . .  B.  ba  rtov. 

This  is  iisaally  a  wety  cold,  and. glAOxaji month; 
sometimes,  vie  hatre  sbarp^  froi^y  momiagit,  and  a 
clear  day  foHow$;  at  others,  stontis  of  lAnd  and 
rain  confine  u^  to  the  house^  anid  admonish  tis  in  Hie 
morning  to  seek  amusement  in  the  weU-^umisbed 
library  oi*  musemn,  and  to  derote  our  evenings  to 
xottsio  w4-4tl|^  clifiifiojs  o^  jntellectual  sjoclety^  .  With 
tba^O;  pQwerful.,  antidotes  to  mel^^^ipholy  tfiought^ 
iialiMrally  isfpiped.  by  the  s^kmWe.i^b^acter.of  the 
s^aspui  wp  ipay  liste»  to  tiie  ^  pitiless  pelting  of  th^ 
storm'  without^  and  be  grateful  for  the  seccurity  an4 
ac^ointtiodatk)|^,>irhic|i  we  faiyoy%  wbil^ 

.  Swift  sweep  the  clouds ^Md^  the  blacKciini^ftlLy)    .     '. 
Load  va  the  wind  the  tossing  trees  resofiod ; 
The  sinldog  gale  seems  ;read}r  now  to  die,     . 
,        Now  stronger  sweJIs^  and  strews  with  leaves  the  ground. 

>  See  our  la<t  volmaei  p.  333,  for  a  beautiful  poem  on  '  Doin^stic 
Happiness/ Bcimr  ])^fov4  printed. 


Tbe  i^Atttralist,  who  Utdjr^omtwqiilatei  ito  ^^NSes 
and  sbmbs  in  all  ttmr  beauty^  mitliiMi^  foMBgr, 
blosaoma^  colours^  and  ligUs  and  almdiMva,  nraii 
now  conteml[>late  them  in  their  ramificatioaa^  VfOf^ 
trnds,  and  barter  in  which  he  will  still  fiadabandartce 
of  beauty  and  wonder.  The  mora&liwiUxdntdm- 
plate  the  tt;i/A€re<f  2eat;e9>  BOW  thiddy  tlliewed' oyer 
bis  patb>  and  will  give  himself  up  lo  tte^'enjoynuDt 
of  tender  and  mdiuicholy,  but  sooOkig  thoogkto. 

WiTHBRBD  Leaves.  . 
PromtheABedi9hqfJ.ir.'G.Jke$ahai, 
'Aye,  irliA«rerf  lMee«,  an  emblem  meeti  I  ween,   -  "  ' 

Of  euly  liopet--like  them  aU  withered  tww| 
Oif  tomiy  di^ti  and  blonoms  Chat  hate  hefp 

Meeter  for  me  thao  yew  er  cypreu  bough ; 
For  they,  though  Sorrow's  emblems,  are  yet  greeo, 

And  may  no  fellowship  with  death  avow, 
Save  that  by  fimey  gtireiu    Bat  from  the  wfeatte 
jBCfo  ftiewed  arewid  oeep^iatpifanon  breamest 

tliey apMk,  though  dead,  oflUb  onee  bright  and-py 
(When  o'er  then:  dnsky  heapa,  in  mockl^ry^ 

Comes  floating  through  the  clouds  a  transient  ray)^ 
And  therefore,  too,  unto  my  watchful  eye, 

Even  like  the  foint  gleams  of  a  wintry  day. 

Come  visions  of  the  past    Ere  yet  they  fly, 

Oh,  might  I,  with  a  rash  and  hurried  grasp^ 

One  leaf  amid  the  blooming  a ceneiy  clasp  ! 

Bkukwoof*  MagoxiMe. 

The  congregating  of  small  birdsj  which  was  no- 
ticed as  commencmg  in  thjo  last  month,  still  con* 
tinues;  and  the  long-tailed  titmouse  {parus  catidatus) 
is  seen  in  troops  in  the  tall  hedge-rowS.  See  our 
last  volume,  p.  330. 

The  Virginia-creeper  (hedera  quinque^folia)  }^ 
now  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  appearance.      ... 

The  stock-doTe  (columba  anas),  one  of  the.  latest 
winter  birds  of  passage,  arrives  from  more  nojrt^ei;^ 
regions,  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  Moles  naw 
ms^e  their  nests,  in  which  they  lodge  during  die  win- 
ter, and  which  are  ready  for  depositing  tbeii^  young 
in  the  spring. 
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MndttDOsaB  {;fmgi)  aore  v  eoHeeted  fai  ^  abandaiice 
thin  month*  See  the  Sopplement  to  Mr.  Purtatfs 
Midland  fUn^  wilii  twenty-two  accurate  and  bean- 
tifiilly  cokwned  ptates. 

KcMMof  flie  cironmstances  incidental  to 'the  att- 
tonmal^  months  are  mofe  striking^  or  more  prodnc* 
tnredf 'fettifiil  delight  or  philosophic  enthusiasm, 
than  Hke  appearance  of  those  sdntiUatmg  mettors 
which  eo  often  traverse  the  earth  daring  the  evenings 
of  this  portion  of  the  year«  or  of  those  infinitely  more 
brilliant  coruscations  which  shoot  along  flie  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  and  illumine  the  whole  cope  of 
heaven.  In  the  eye  of  •  superstition  they  are  con- 
nected with  associations  which  create  Ihat  solemn 
dread,  that  shuddering  meek,  submitting  thought,  so 
strangely  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  man,  but  which  are 
sometimea  mingl^  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  alarm, 
originating  in  a  belief  that  these  portentous  lights; 
as  they  are  deemed,  are  but  the  forerunners  of  dis- 
ease or  death,  of  pestilence  or'  war;  whilst,  in  <he 
contemplation  of  calm  and  sober  reason^  they  are 
beheld  as  only  fresh  excitements  to  research,  and 
fresh  objects  for  rational  admiration. 

With  the  first  class  of  these  meteoric  appearances; 
indeed,  are  sometimes  blended  illusions  which,  as 
having  led  to  fatal  accidents,  have  given  additional 
tenors  to  the  scene,  and  have  stamped  the  credulity 
and  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood  with  a  deeper 
tinge  of  supernatural  horror.  To  a  catastrophe  of 
this  kind,  as  occurring  on  a  dark  evening  in  Autumn; 
we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  striking  sketches 
in  the  *  Seasons'  of  Thomson.  He  is  enumerating 
the  phenomena  Incident  to  the. latest  period  of  the 
ahtttinnal  quarter,  and,  on  mentioning  the  vaist  and 
qtienching  glooms  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
brood  over  the  earth  as  the  evening  doses  in,  he 
finely  and  most  impressively  records  the  fate  of  a 
belated  peasant,  terminating  his  description  With  a 
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Who  tbenr  bewildered,  wander»?^t«ta^  ftS^W^  ^ 

JNQr  visited  by  one  directive  ray,  .  .    f\    . . 

From  cottage  streaming,*  or  from  airy  nail. 

Perhaps  impatient  as  he  stmnbles  on, 
Stliick  from  Uie  todt  (^  sltn^Jrutfaes,  bhie, 
Xhe  «i&Mre  •ctt^ers  rqun^,:or,g^thered  traiM, 
A  leDgtii  of  0ame  df  ceitfiU  o*er  the  moss :  ^ 
'      Whither  decoyed  by  the  fantastic  blaze, 
No\f  lost  aftd  »ow  renewed,  he  sinks  absorpt, 
Rider  and  hioqrae,  anad  the  miry  golph : 
While  Btitl,  fiiUD  day.  to  day,  b»  pining  wife  , 
And  plaiative  childreq  his  cetimi  aws^t,  , 
In  wild  conjecture  lost. 

'The  geiie]:al  iflapression,  however,  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  seasiona^^e  fitted,  to  convey,  whether 
operating  on  tiiefeara  and  feelings  «ofthe:iuiedacated 
mhkdi  or  the  cultivated  intellect  of  the  'scholar  and 
the  philosopher^  is  one  that,  from  itspeculiax  eba*- 
rac^,  must  leaid  to,gpod.j  When  we  hear  the  winds 
^f  heaven  rushing  ^ronnd  n$,  iviewless  yet  j^esfstless 
in  their  course,  it  is  ;^Qa;rc.ely:ppssi^liQ  »pt  t0.pl?0fi- 
trate  onrsalv^es  with-  de^  J^iuwUty^  ^§lb9ce  >tlbe  .throne 
of  that  Almighty  Beis^  who  .widda,  directs,  Und 
limits  their  eareer;^  ai^\e)f»metit  that,  if  let  loose  on 
this  firm  globe,  would  winift)^  ,tt  ^to  dust. ' :  .. ;  .  r 

Agains  whciii  we  hebpld  tl^  birds  thai  >witag  their 
way  through  this  lipn^asurabl^  void,  tbrou^  what 
.vast  tracks  and  updi^coyered  p.a;ths  they  s^ek.thtir 
distant  food,;  with  whatilave  wd^g^atituidir  shoidd 
we  not  reflect,  that  if  He  in>iii0roy  I^obeeome  Adr 
pilot  and.  theirguide,  ^howmneh  motei  w9i  fib  >|»f  ove 
to  us  a  Bure  and  neyerrfaiUng  protector.  •       . 

And,  lastly,  when  we; turn  our  eyes  fronrtearth,  its 
fetUing  leaves  and  fading  a^[reot,  its  gathering  glomn 
and  treacherous  meteors,  .to  that  great  and  glorious 
vault  where  b«rn  the  stert^y  lamps  of  heatetii^  c» 
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where,  sboetiiig  iato  intenninable  qpace,  flow  streams, 
of  inextingaisf  abje  histre,  we  are  almost  iostinctiYe- 
ly  reminded,  that  here  our  days  are  numbered;  that 
on  this  low  planet  brief  is  the  time  the  oldest  being 
lives ;  and  that,  passing  firom  this  transitory  state,  we 
are  destined  to  pursue  our  course  in  regions  of  ever- 
dnnng  light,  in  worlds  of  neyer-ohanging  beauty'. 

The  cloudless  glory  of  morn's  sky. 

Which  ushers  in  a  beauteous  day. 
What  time  the  viewless  lark,  on  high,  ^ 

Channts  forth  his  cheerful  lay, 
Is  beautiful;  but  clouds,  and  showers, 

And  milts,  although  they  may  appear 
J^u  lovely  tiian  those  sun-bright  hoprs, 

To  Nature  are  as  dear. 

The  lavis^  Inxpry  of  Sprikg, 

When  dowers  are  bursting  into  bloom; 
And  tints  upon  an  insect's  win|^ 

Oatflval  Ormns*  loom ; 
.    The  SiJif BCBR's  radiance  ;-rAi]TU|iii'ft  sway 

Of  matron  majesty  and  grace ; 
]Bnchant  in  turn,  then  pass  away, 

And  give  stem  WINTER  place. 

Tbus  is  it  with  the  outward  frame 

Of  wondrous  Nature;  changing  still, 
'    '         And  yet  unchangeably  the  same —        « 

ObedtenttoHiswitl, 
Alike  in  ev^  season  shown^ 

As  each  proclaims  its  Author's  praise ; 
Nor  is  this  silent  in  the  tone 

Of  Winter's  stormiest  days. 

No ;  in  the  voice  of  migl^y  win^^p 

At  intervals  to  stilness  awed, 
lias  it  not  seemed,  to  thonghtftd  minds, 
•'      '  ASHRiTwasabrotfdP 

And  that  tbe  same  Eternal  PowR|i» 

Though  viewless  unto  mortal  eye. 
When  skies  are  bright,  when  tempests  lower, 

Is  still  for  ever  nigh*! 

'  See  Dr.  Drake's  Evenings  in  Autumn,  vol.  i,p.  20. 
*  B.  Barton's  'Napoleon,  and  other  Poems,' p.  175. 

Bb 
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•      /»  DECEMBBR  18SM. 

December  closes  on  the  scene. 

And  what  appm the numiks gone  past? 

Fragments  of  time  which  once  ktnoe  heenf 
Succeeding  slowljf,  fled  too  fast!  . 

Their  npnatesy  hpnrs,  and  days  appear 
Viewless  in  that  small  point,  a  tear. 

B..BABTOIf* 
♦1.  1783.— FIRST  AEROSTATIC  ATTBMPT, 

BY  M.  Charles^  a  physician  and  distin^shed 
member  of  the  French  Institute  \¥ho  died  lately  at 
Paris.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  individual  has 
given  his  name  to  future  ageis  as  the  first  man  who 
had  the  boldness  to  ascend  into  the  element  of  air. 
It  is  now  forty  years  since  M.  Ghaj^les  performed 
this  extraordinary  ei;ploit;  and  Jiiis  whole  life  from 
that  period  has  been  devoted  to  scientific  inquiries. 
The  progress  made  in  Aerostatics  has,  certainly  not 
gratified  the  sanguine  expectations  entertained  at  the 
time  when  the  first  Aeronaut  (since  Icarus])  tried  his 
adventurous  flight;  but,  with  the  grand  discoveries 
now  making  in  chemistry,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  most  important  of  them  may  very 
speedily  be  realized.  > ,  ►  ,  v» 

*2.  1819. — REV.  J.  W.  BASTBUtflif  DIED, 

Known,  in  America,  as  the  aufhor  of  an  elegant 
poem,  entitled  Yamoyden;  a  tale  of  the  waiss  of 
King  Philip,  written  before  the  age  of  twenty.  Tlie 
followiog  is  a  specimen  of  the  poem  on  a  sntgo^ 
interesting  to  all :-« 

Woman. 

Woman!  blestpartner  of  onr  joy  sand  woes) 

Even  in  the  darkest  bonr  of  earthly  itf, 

UntarDished  yet,  thy  fond  affaption  glows, 

Throba  with  each  poiie,  awl  beats  with  etery  durill! 
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Brighto*cr  die  wasted  scene  IhonliowKititill,  . 
Angel  of  eOflifl»rt  to  tl«e  laiUD^  seal; 
Undaunted  by  the  tempest,  wild  and  chill, 
That  pours  its  restless  and  disastrous  roll 
O'er  all  that  blooms  below,  with  sad  and  hollow  howl ! 

When  sorrow  rends  the  heart,  when  feverish  pain 
Wrings  the  hot  drops  of  anguiah  from  the  brow, 
To  sootliQ  the  sooi,  to  oool  die  fanming  brain, 
O,  who  so  welcome  and  so  prompt  as  thou  I 
The  battle's  hurried  scene,  and  angry  glow,— 
The  death-ench-cled  pillow  of  distress,—- 
'^        The  lonely  inoments  'ofitechided  woe,^    '  - 

Aiike  tiky  care  an^  constaney.con&ss,  . 

. . .  ,     Ali^e  thy  pitying  hand  and  f^rless  frif  ndship  bless. 

» .  •     .  .Thee  youthinl  fiinpy.  lorc^  in  aid  to  .call  l    . 
Thence  first  invoke^ , the  sacred  sisters  were; 
The  tbrm  that  holds  tVentlinstasfs  lieart  in  thrall. 
He,  mid  hb  bright  creatioii,paifits  most  i%dr; —  - 
Trae,— in  this*  earthly  wildemess  ^  earer^ 
As  hunter's  path  the  wilds  and  fiwtsts  thnongh ; 
.  And  firm,— a|l  fragile  ^  then,  art,--to  ^we 
Life's  dangerous  billows, — as  the  light  canoe, 
That  shoots,  with  alt  its  freight,' the  impetuous  rapids'  flow. 

6. — SAINT  NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas  was  Bishop  of  Myra,  iu  Lycia,  and  died 
about  the  year  392.  He  was  of  so  charitable  a  dis- 
position, that  he  portioned  three  young  women,  who 
were  reduced  in  circumstances,  by  secretly  convey- 
ing a  f^nm  of  money  into  their  father's  house. — ^The 
annual  ceremony  of  the  boy  bishop,  once  observed 
on  this  day,  is  described  at  length  in  T.T.  for  1814, 
p.  306.  . 

t7. 1822.— rJOHN  AIKIN,.M«D»,  DIEp. 

The  literary  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Aikm  has 
been  long  known  to  die  pvMlc  by  the  varkMis  and 
useful  works  which^  during  the  course  of  a  longand 
active  life,  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Few  men 
have  made  such  available  and  substantia]  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  store  of  knowledge ;  for  in  all  bis 
employments  he  appears  to  have  been  govenied  by  a 
spirit  of  utility^  whicl^led  Mm^  in  his  literaiy  e%etr^ 
tionsii  to-iallew  th^se  ttore  modest  pwsoitswUoli  are 
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productive  fatber  ikT  gesend  benefit  to  the  community, 
than  of  nanonal  celebrity  to  &e  individaal«^  ileal 
iitformation  and  positive  instraction  are  conveyed  m 
all  bis  writings^  which  at  the  same  time  are  x^odeired 
agreeable  by  the  correct  taste  which  often  iUiisti3ates 
and  adorns  th&ai.  As  a  literary  man,  the  public  have 
hmg  since  formed  and  pronounced  their  opinion  ip|K>n 
Ids  merits,  but  the  excellence  of  his  personal  cbarac- 
t^  was  known  only  to  the  circle  of  his  friends.  'We 
rejoice,  therefore,  at  the  publication  of  the  'Me* 
moir  of  his  Iafe>'  in  2  vols.  8vo>  by  the  elegant  bio- 
graphist  of  Elizabeth  and  James;  as  she  displays,  in 
a  modest  and  pleasing  manner,  the  many  valu^j^Ie 
qualities  which  the  subject  of  it  possessed,  and.  wluch 
cannot  fail  to  raise  his  character  as  an  indivi^bial 
to  the  same  honourable  station  which  he  has  long  oc- 
cupied as  an  author. 

8. — conception   of  the   virgin   MARY. 

This  festival  was  instituted  by  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  because  William  the  Conqueror's 
fleet,  being  in  a  storm,  afterwards  came  safe  to  shore. 
The  council  of  Oxford,  however,  held  in  1222,  per- 
mitted every  one  to  use  his  discretion  in  keeping  jt, 

IS.—SAINT  LUCY. 

This  virgin  martyr  was  born  at  Syracuse.  She 
refused  to  marry  a  young  man  who  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  her,  because  she  had  determined  to  devote 
herself  to  religion,  and,  to  prevent  his  importunities^ 
gave  her  whole  fortune  to  the  poor.  Thie  youth,  en- 
raged at  this  denial,  accused  her  before  PaScbasiuai, 
the  heathen  judge,  of  professing  Christianity;  ..and 
liuey,  after  much  cruel  treatment,  fell  a  martyt.t^jus 
Deves^^  in  the  year  305. 

♦15.  1823.r-*FALL  OP  SNOW  IN   JABCAIOA*    C 

The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  fal}  ojE*  snOyr  ia 
JFamaioa  oecunredatAnnotto  Bay^  on  this  day.  Tne 
Makes  £dl  tp  within  a  few  feet  of  Ae  earth,  vfb&ee 
tbeyTeeolled  a  little ,  upwards  from  the  tt^atof  ita 
evaporation^  an^  di^olved  ii;ito  liquid  dro]^. 
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M. — O   STAFIKNTIA. 

ThiB  is  the  beginning  of  an  anthem  in  the  Lfitin 
service  to  the  honour  of  Christ's  advent,  which  tised 
to  be  sung  in  tiie  church  from  this  day  nntil  Christ- 
mas-eve. 

21. — SAINT  THOMAS  THE  APOSTIiB- 

l^omas^  sumamed  Didymus,  or  the  Twin,  was  a 
Jew,  and  in  all  probability  a  GaUUan.  Them  w^ 
bat  few  passages  in  the  gospel  concerning  \am. 
Thomas  is  said  to  haye-  steered  nlartyrdom  in  the 
same  city,  being  killed  by  the  lances  of  some  people 
instigated  by  the  Bramlns. 

This  is  ihe  shortest  day,  and  is,  at  London,  7- hi 
44  m.  17  s. ;  allowing  9  m.  5  s.  for  refraction. 

Dost  thou  know  the  price  of  a  day^  an  hour,  or  a 
ininute  ?  Didst  thou  ev^r  examine  the  value  of  time  ? 
If  thou  hadst,  thou  wouldst  employ  it  better,  and  not 
spend,  so  many  happy  opportunities  upon  trifles; 
and  so  easily  and  so  insensibly  part  with  soinestima* 
ble  j^  treasure.  What  is  become  of  thy  past  hourfe? 
Have  they  made  thee  a  promise  to  come  again  when 
thou  callesit  for  them  I  or  canst  thou  show  me  which 
feay  they  went?  No,  no;  they  are  gone  without  re- 
covery, and  in  their  flight,  metUnks,  Tims  seems  to 
turn  his  head,  and  laugh  over  his  shoulder  in  derision 
at  those  that  made  no  better  use  of  him,  when  they 
bad  him.  Dost  thou  know  that  all  the  minutes  of  our 
life  are  but  as  so  many  links  of  a  chain  that  has  death 
at  the  extremihr ;  and  every  moment  brings  thee  nearer 
fhy  expected  dissolution?  Perchance  while  the  word 
fe  speaking,  it*  may  be  at  thy  very  door.  How  stupid 
is  he  who  dies  while  he  lives,  for  fear  of  dying !  How 
insensible  is  he  that  lives  as  if  he  should  never  die, 
and  6nly  fears  deatlr  when  he  comes  to  feel  it  !— 
dufiv;Ei)6^  Vision^. 

r  you  wiUliv«f  jfoo  alwR^yft  ^rys . . 


^  ^, .       Ja  what  ftr  coontrj  <|(|ea  this  morrow  He, 
That  *tif  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive  ? ' 
scyotidr  tit6*iiidl6s  ^hMi  41118  nMttovf  Hvif 
Bb2 


—        mww^m^nwmi   I     ij  nil...  1,1        I I  nil   I  nmmttrntmim^^miim^mii^ 

'Twill  be  both  verj^  ol(i  and  very  dear.     ^  •   - 

To-mtfn'ow  I  mrill  live,  the  fool  does  say; 
"      '       To-day  itself  m  too  liite;  the  wise  Kvedyesterdayl  '        '     ' 

^•29.  1822.— SINGULAR  CBREMONY;  *••  * 

^  Thkday^  according  to  ammal  castonr,  li'qtiiaii^ty 
bf  bfead  aad  cbeese  was  thrown  from  tbe  bd^^of 
IPiuMis^tto .  Church,  among  tiie  populace.  -  Thus 
e«6lo<m  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  wiD  of  tw6 
wters  (paupers)^  who,  travelling  to  London  to  cl^im 
mieBtftie,  in  which  they  succeeded,  and  being  much 
distressed,  were  first  relieved  in  the  parish  of  Pad- 
difigton. 

25.--CHRlSTBfAS  DAY. 

This  is  named  Christmds-dat/,  from  the  Xiatia 
Chrtsti  Missaj,  the  Mass  of  Christ,  and  thqnoe  tibe 
ttoman  Catholic  Liturgy  is  termed  their  Missal,  or 
M^$s  ^00 fc.  About  the.  year  500,  the  observation  of 
|his  day  became  general  in  the  Catholic  church. 

Christmas  is  a  most  interesting  commemorative 
apra,  and  from  the  earliest  time,  when  first  the  saored 
light  of  Christianity  dawned  upon  the  worid^  this  sea-* 
son  of  fhe  year  has  ever  been  devoted  to  joy  nnA 
pleasure. 

Nowinai^  ' 

A  f  9Att  is  heM,  when,  fiiU  of  murtfat 
Come,  crowding  thiek  aaibweia  that  fkufi 
In  sammer  wiodi^  the  young  and  gi^ 

And  beautilnl. 

4  At  tins  heart*>fej<Hcing  season,  the  aanaal  assem- 
Uwg  of  families  and  conoectians,  the  old  and  the 
yonngi  ibe. meeting  of  friiHids^-aQd  the  iwoneifiBK 
of  those  who  are  not  friends  (at  feast  fi^ene.  day 
in  ti»  year),  give  an  intetest  to  the  annual  caLebra^ 
tion  of  Cbristmas,  wUchno  other  festival  posseasM^} 
muA  this  is  more  paiticttlaily  apparent  in  wmxffmtiB 
of  the  country,  whera  tha  gMapIg  hiiiilM  tf  twoBfoi^ 
fatliCTs  liam  nol  bwa  vitirted  by  an  at^pidtatMce 
with  tbesuMte^^af  ttiat  lapu^J^dfst^  jEa^aliidtol4wl^ 
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ing  and  deep  froaiii'--^Aftt  Temple  of  Despair-H[Biid 
of  Hope),  man's  trial-piece  in  mosaic,  of  good  and  evtt 
--*a  great  and  overgrown  M btropolis.  Mocb^  how* 
airor,  as  we  enjoy  these  convivial  meetings^  tiheM 
effiisions  oi  hear!  and  soul,  tkese  r€«4cmoiif  of  YhjH^ 
da^  £m^  which  take  the  lesolution  of  weariof  a 
i^liule  for  one  whole  day,  we  fear  that  their  biidM; 
mwhine  is  but  too  often  darkened  by  the  mmSff 
clonda  of  excess— when  riots  and  qnanels  take  tba 
plaice  pf  enjoyment  and  hilarity. 

SidmimiclLrjofiiiirth  and  life,  ' 

')    .      Whose flafllies  come bot from  tlie strife 
Of  ihv^rd  passions.— like  the  light 
StraclL  ont  by  clashing  swords  in  fight* 

Pity,  that  the  choicest,  best  gifts  of  Heaven  shoidA 
be  converted  into  curses  instead  of  blessings-^aiiA 
Ibat  man  should  so  degrade  himself  as  to  be  placedi 
iefot^  ^  the  beasts  that  perish,'  over  whom  he  haa 
been  beneficently  appointed  a^  lord  and  master!* 
That  ^  juice  of  eardi,'  wine,  the  second  solace  oif 
OUT  terrene  pilgrimage— (Movely  woman',  alwaya 
being  t|ie  first),  may  be  truly  designatedji  witti  u^ 
poeC  as  'the  bane'  r    .'* 

And  biesstng  of  mati's  heart  and  braia —  ' 

A  dranght  of  sorcery,  which  brings  ^ 

Phantoms  of  Aiir,  forbidden  things — 
Whose  drops,  Hke  those  of  rainbows,  smile 

0^^  the  mbts  that  circle  man, 
Eri^rnifgnDtoi^eftrtii  tbewbtle,  i 
Bat  grasping  heaven,  too.  In  their  span. 

.  iB^imi^Uatiroiiime  (p.  S87)  nxe  some  resunioB^Qa 
Ota  BDlienI;  c^bration  of  Christmas  in  Ea^^mOtf 
wMkM '  poetioal  bia  <^  fere'  of  flie  sahetaniial  nil* 
(pifadBAieats  gkfetk  in  the  days  of  good  King:  Aithiir.' 
Itt  isontimialioa  of  tkie  sttbject,  wo  introduce  sMui 
fMtanr  p«itiealin<of  eaflyxiittom  long  since  wembM 
^kmmufWf  Hke  ovetfHidmiiig  tonenta  of  fiurtldiewr 


}mkalmaa4md^inilif'ifmib'ikiu^  befove  I 
li— lofTthinday  wifay  wi|  when  mligaMa  aadpstt* 


liMl  dispiiifttioM  AAd  subMriptioM  vwe 
ttBOBg  ^  EMf  IwdV  hmw  pea9aatiy ,  <  l»r  poqoIit^ 
friie'->*4>0asted  many  fine,  hMO^gr*  faospitabki  «on»* 
lUMi  at  ChtifltniM.  At  this  period,  die  iob^k  immt^ 
IttkBl firom hcmse  to  hoose;  Ale^passOsjomiatilaA^m 
fitToorite  part  of  these  festivitifis,  and  wece  ^n^mito 
Mnnf  em  £»r  bieakfiASt,  as  the  enermliiig  be^emge 
oCAaawAS  then  ankaown.  Th^  weve  sarred  ^^ia 
kaaiAi  mailed  do^bkKs,  into  wbkh  tke  eompan^^ditN 
pod  tbcir  spoons  proniisoiiaasLy^  Tbe  p<»¥ter  pstsse^ 
Mp  aboae  as  an  artipte  of  finai^r  ki  tjie^te^r  soit  of 
hmses;  it  was- famished  will»  tw<a>  three,  or  more 
lateral  pipes  thrcMigh  ^hicfa  the  {iqnid- part  of  the 
adxtqre  might  be  taA:en  by  those  who  did  not  choose 
ihs  4veiidi  la  tUe  ttean  while,  taM  ISqnor  was 
Aratds:  on#;^  wooden  cans  and  homs^  *  The  old'peo^ 
fie^  sat  down  and  conversed  together^  ifhile  <he 
jNnmger  part  exhibited  themselTes  as  niaskers,  axno^g 
ip^h^[n1he«{ati;n  was  t^e  most  eonsincwras  charaoter. 
l^arties  of  rapier  dancers  sometimes  di^ayed  Uleir 
iistetityin  flie  use  of  the  smallsword^  ^vvfaale  many 
if^^b^yonng  people  amused  themselves  «i '  huatfaig 
die  rolling  pin,"  and  with  other  mi^Mfal  pastimes:  • 
At  Jbbat's-BromUiy;  in  St^ordBkbref  a  carious 
eutom  formerly  prevauled,  eeSieA  *  the  HoMfy  Het^f 
it  was  genejcaliy  celebrated  at  ChristntLOSp  on  New 
Tear^s  Day,  and  Twelfth  Day,  when  a  person,  o«r» 
rying  between  hkii^stiie  fipro  of  atteme  made  of 
Ifain  boards,  danced  &ron|^  tte  stv^et^  having  a  bow 
inhw  hands,  1&d.lattei;iJi^tiiUch''pasBBd 
a  hotorin  Ae  bow,  and/ stiqn^ng  ^i0tti.ti 
fe,'made>a«ila|ipaq^  noise  iwheaodnntBrte  mmk 
ftH.  Wf^yffkidk  mmm  imhtifk  time  witt^di^isMMiey 
Koroot  six  otiier  personsy  aitoo  Amcing^yateooiiipaaidl 
AtaiaduddBal,  eaek  ^Mnryiag  Jiix^dnniSFiisads  «tt  Ua 
dmUer^  painted  jrith  the  an»  ^ofitbe  diffeaettldhai^ 
lies  who  had  been  prafmttss.ioffdMH  :iDnn^iitt 
i tiMi  I  rfi  ill  Hill ji  totthjaispoiipmdisbmi^ 
setifepa  M  taa^,  by  .which  laewp  ^efrephmenU 
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f«ntaui«d,  tkej^ot.meppotitA,  tad  tiM'ehufdi  kefit 
iii^pi^;-«^or  an  aocotmt  of  anj^nt  CimstiisMi m»k 
feiubides  in  Ycrkskire,  CamwuU,  and  IhoimiMrtf 
wirmai^t  r^itu  to  T.T.  for  1^22,  pp.SBS  et  se^^? 
tteidso^a;  tnmrialidn  of  a  fiae^  old  Anglo-NoivlyBi 
Ghio);i1bip]pi  aas,  908.  .       t 

In  OMmter&Hief,  and  in  all  tiie  great  tomui'mAii 
m^  of  Eng^land,  cibouC;  a  week  before  Cbriatinaiir 
what  aie  csiUeA  Honey-fairs  are'bdd,  in  wMebdaMM 
ing^  fcMrms  the  leading  antn^emmt;  Gonrpaoiios .  oC 
suMfmJMancers,  an  exercise  wlucIiifireluiTe  doseribod^ 
to'imrforoia:  Tolnmes^  are  stai  to  be  fomid  in  Hw 
ooffbom  counties  at  tM&timo  of  the  year.  .       r 

&£  OktUtmas  within  Doors,  as  it  is  stfll  ke]^  in  On 
XorfA  ofO-ermany,  wo  bav«  a  pleasing  des^^i^tiMi 
by^Mr.  CoLERiDOB^  in  bis  Teiy  eirtertainiiKg  collect 
tlon  of  JEtssays  called  tiie  FRifiND.  Writing  firon 
MatzAurg,  Mr.  Goleridge  says^^  tliere  is  a  GhrMDNM^ 
autom  bere  wbicb  pleased  and  interested  me.  *  Tbo; 
efaadrm  make  little  presents  to  tbdr  parmte»  and  tai: 
Mdi  <^ier;  and  tbe  parents  to  tbe  cbildren.  *  FoD 
ttn0o  or  four  montbs  before  Gbristaas  the  girls  aim 
all  iHiqry  and^the  boys  saye  np  their  poeket*niomey»f 
lo'inake  or  purchase  these  presents*  What  the  ptte* 
sent  is  to  he,  is  caafiously  kept  secret^  and  ilh^>|^i» 
kKv6  a  iroild  of  contrivances  to  ccmoeal  it--HNioh  as? 
upsridiig  wben  tiiey  are  out  on  visits  and  the  odwni 
»eaot  with  ttem;  getting  np  m  #ie  mormng  before 
dw^Eght,  'to;  Tben  <m  the  evemng  befii^e  €fari9t«: 
iftUMHday  one  of  the  parlours  is  ligi^d  up^  by  ^tibtf. 
dhfldren,  into  whkh  the  paarent&must  not  f o;  a  g^wttf 
f$m  boiq[fa  is  fostened  on  foe  t^le  at>  a  Mttte .  diet<»^^ 
asHM  from  foe  waU;  a  smUitnde  of  little  tiipers  aie 
inediiitheboagfa,  but  not  so  as  to  bnra  it  ti|l  foeg^ 
are  neairly  oonsnnmd,  and  coliKired  paper^  flee,  bangs 
ainLfoitters  foom  foe  tmi^.  Under  this  bong^  foa 
Afldrea  kqi  out  in  great  imkf  foe  pfesents  they  meiit 
£(^>th0ir  parents,  stili  eonceaMng  in  foeir  poefcsia 
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^KAnttlieyinteAd  for  each  eilwr.    Tbent  tto  pttMMs 
«f»  intiodttGed^  and  each  presests  li»  UMe  gilliUtoy 
dioi  brings  out  the  temainder,  one  by  on^,  frem  their 
ttodEets,  and  pvesent  fliem  vnttk  kisses  and  embcams. 
Where  I  ^tnessed  Ihisi  eceae,  there  vrtare  eight  tMr 
tdiie  childiea^  and  the  eldest  daughter  and  tfief  mo 
ibkat  yfrept  aloud  for  joy  and  tenderness ;  and  the  tatas 
lan  down  the  face  of  the  father,  and  he  clasped  all 
hit  cbildrm  so  ^ht  to  his  breaat,  it  seemed  aa  if  lie 
Mi  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising  wiAdn  him.     I 
WM  yety  nnch  affi^sted.    The  shadow  of  the  bo«gh 
and  its  appendages  on  the  wall,  and  arching  OTer  on 
die  ceiling,  made  a  pretty  pietare;  and  then  the  rap* 
InNfof  the  verjr  little  ones,  when  atdiast  the  tw^ 
and  their  needlea  began' to  take  ^  and  snap^^O,  H 
was  a  delight  for  tiiem  !^^rOn  the  next  day,  m  the 
gi«at  padonr,  the  parents  lay  oat  J^n:  the  table  liie 
presents  for  the  ^children-:  a  scene  of  .more  sober  jof 
succeeds^  as  on  this  day,  after  an  old  onstom,  five 
mother  says  prirately  to  each  of  h^.  daughters^  «nd 
4ie  father'  to  his:.sons,  thht  whidi  Ira  has  observed 
most  praiseworthy  and  that  which  was  most  faulty 
in 'theif  condttct   .iFonnerly,   and  still  in.  all  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  throsghont  North  l&w^ 
amiqr,  tiiese  presente  were  sent  by  all  the  parents  to 
Mme  one  fellow,  who  in  high  busluns,  a  white  robe/a 
madii»and  anonomieasflasuwig,  personates  Kneabt 
B«p€Nft,  i.  e*/the  servant  Sapert     On  Christmas 
aif htbe  goes  round  ^  to  every  honse,  and  says,  -tbAt 
J^Mns.  Christ,  his  Master,  >  sent  him  thither.    Hie-^pa^ 
iaMi.>and<eidevx^ldren  receivchim  wtth  great  pomp 
atid  rev^erenee,  vrhile  the  little  ones  aie  most  tsitib^ 
frighten^.    Heathen  inquires  for  ^the^  children/  aadf 
ewordinf  to  ttecfaarader  which  he  hears  front^ke^ 
parent,  he -five^' them  tiie  intended  present^  as^'lf 
they  >#a»ie  out  of  Heaven,  from  Jesns  Christ.    Ol*,  '^i£ 
Arey  should  have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  Mia 
paired,  aad,  in  the  name-  of  his  master  so* 
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coAQienda  them  to  use  it  irequeafly*  About  smmi 
w  eijght  years  old  tbe  cbildiea  we  let  into.tbe  se»e^ 
«Dd  it  is  cuiioiis  how  faithfully  they  keep  it/ 

Of  tibe  celebration  of  CAm^mo^  JEvd  and  Day  9A 
Same,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  our .  jeaders<iMRy]i  a 
lively  description  from  tbft  MS»  Journal  of;  AfrieBd 
who  lately  witnessed  these  ceremonies  i-r^.  <  .\ 

'  On  Christmmrwe,  at  midnight^  servioe^ispi^form* 
^  in  the  Sextinocdt^pel.  On  its  termination^  wiMOi^  I 
observed  the  gaileiiy  which  omrlooks  that  chap«l^  ^oA 
in  appropriated , to  jUie  cnrionsj  it: strongly ;remlM 
to  my  mind  the.  ioont  box  of  a  theatre;  /this  nortir 
m^it  is  by  no.means  lessened. on  beholding  the  sp^ 
cious  and  elegant  saloons  andan^^chambers^ctowdsd 
with  ladies  fashionably  attired,  the  grand  staircase 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  the  cardinals  robed;  in  tibw 
pnrple  vestments,  and  surrounded  by, their .nt^merow 
attendants.  On  descending,  the  Pope's  halbertaMQ^ 
in  their  old-fashioned  Spanish  dresses,  the  irattUa^ 
of  wheels,  and  tha  .numerous  carriages  that  fill  the 
area  in  front  of  the  church,  servants  bawling  out 
for  them,  and  masters  looking  for  their  equipages^ 
give  the  scene  rather^  the  semblance  of  the  jcIos^  of  a 
masquerade  than  a  religious,  ceremony..  .On^  sudi 
an  occasion,  especially  if  the  night  hiq^pens  to  be 
dark,  the  light,  which. is  reflected  frouLthe  num^ou 
flambeaux  qn  thafountaiii|/3  wMchplay  in  the  middle 
of  the  colonnade,'has  an  infinitely  grand  effopt^  and 
gives  tfamn  the  appearance  of  strieam^sparkUng  wi^ 
Uqoidftre. 

'  On  Christma^dayf  his  Holiness  performs  mass 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  the  church  of  St. 
P^er.  On  this  day,  in  1822,  several  small  logfB, 
raiembUng  booths,  covered  with  striped  silk,  were 
dtected  in  the  chancel, .  to  the  right  of  the  entraafe^ 
fiir  fbe  accommodation  of  foreign  kings,  princes^ 
aa4  <rfh6r  distinguished  characters.  In  the  groiA 
aMe,  on  the  same  side,  in  a  sort  of  inclosed  space 
iMembling  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  elevated  forms  were 
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jurranged  for  the  English  ladies.  Hie  papal  l>od7- 
4p£Eurd  entered,  and  formed  a  line  on  each  «ida  of  me 
chancel.  'It  is  at  present  all  composed  of  young 
mobility,  their  uniform  rich  and  elegant,  consisting 
of  scarlet  and  gold,  \¥ith  embroidered  cross  belts 
and  pouches.  A  distant  solemn  sound  of  trumpets 
announced  that  the  Father  of  the  Christian  Cbilrch 
was  approaching.  Seated  in  a  chair,  from  the  shafts 
of  which  a  rich  embroidered  silken  drapery  descend* 
#d,  and  completely  screened  from  view  those  that 
carried  him,  be  slowly  advanced,  and  almost  seemed 
borne  forwai^d  by  the  agency  of  supernatural  power : 
be  appeared  absorbed  in  thought  and  contemplst- 
tion ;  meek,  humble,  and  unassuming. 

*  The  ceremony  was  grand  and  imposing;  the 
music,  which  Vas  adequate  tp  the  occasion,  was 
entirely  vocal,  none  other  being  allowed  in  this 
church.  If  there  was  any  thing  displeasing,  it  was 
the  conduct  of  a  few  ill-bred  and  ignorant  strangers, 
who,  where  so  much  courtesy  was  showi)  to  them, 
did  not  demonstrate  a  proper  sense  of  feeling,  by 
omitting  to  kneel  on  the  elevation  of  the  host.  In* 
deed,  it  was  not  even  required  of  them.  But,  when 
all  were  in  t)ie  act  of  adoration,  their  remieuning  in 
a  standing  position  might  be  attributed  to  any  ottier 
motive  than  religious  scruples.' 

It  was  the  custom  in  Spain,  thirty  or,  forty  years 
since,  particularly  in  Andalusia^  among  families  of 
fortune,  to  prepare,  for  an  almost  public  eidiibition, 
one  or  two  rooms  of  the  house,  w]|^ere,  upon  a  clumsy 
imitation  of  rocks  and  mountains,  a  great  number  of 
baby-houses  and  clay  figures,  imitating  the  com- 
inonest  actions  of  life,  were  placed  amidst  a  mulfir 
tude  of  lamps  and  tapers.  A  ruinous  stable,  sur* 
rounded  by  sheep  and  cattle,  was  seen  in  the  front 
of  the  room,  with  the  figures  of  Joseph,  Mary,  and 
some  shepherds,  kneeling  in  adoration  of  the .  child 
in  the  manger — ^an  act  which  an  ass  and  an  o^  imi- 
tated with  the  greatest  composure.    This  coIlectioQ 
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of  puppets^  called  Nadmiento,  is  still,  thongb  seldom 
intended  for  show,  set  tip  in  many  bouses^  both  for 
the  amusement  and  the  religious  gratification  of  the 
family  and  their  more  intimate  friends.  At  the  pe- 
riod just  mentioned,  the  Nacimientos  were  made 
a  pretext  for  collecting  a  large  party,  and  passing 
several  nights  in  dancing,  and  in  some  of  the  national 
amusements  described  in  the  account  of  the  Csmt- 
t;ai(p.63). 

The  room  being  illuminated  after  sunset,  not  only 
the  fri^ds  of  the  family  were  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
festivities  of  the  evening,  but  any  gentleman,  giving 
Ids  name  at  the  door;  might  introduce  one  or  more 
ladies,  who,  if  but  known  by  sight  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  would  be  requested  to  join  in  the  amuse- 
ments which  followed.  These  were  singing,  dancing, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  speeches,  taken  from  the  old 
Spanish  plays,  and  known  by  the  name  o{  Relaciones. 
Recitation  was  considered  till  lately  as  an  accom* 
plishment  both  in  males  and  females ;  and  persons 
who  were  known  to  be  skilled  in  that  art,  stood  up> 
at  the  request  of  the  company,  to  deliver  a  speech, 
with  all  the  gesticulation  of  the  old  school,  just  as 
others  gratified  their  friends  by  performing  upon  an 
injStrament.  A  slight  refreshment  of  the  Christmas 
cakes,  called  oxcUdres,  and  sweet  wines  or  home^ 
inade  liqueursy  was  enough  to  free  the  house  from 
the  imputation  of  meanness :  thus  mirth  and  society 
were  obtained  at  a  moderate  expense.  But  the  present 
Nacimientos  seldom  afford  amusement  to  strangers ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  singing  carols  to  the  sound 
of  the  zambomba,  little  remains  of  the  old  festivities. 
This  is  general  in  most  parts  of  Spain  at  this  sea- 
son, though  never  used  at  any  other.  A  slender 
shoot  of  reed  {arundo  donax)  is  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  .a  piece  of  parchment,  without  perforating  the 
sldn,  which,  softened  by  moisture,  is  tied,  like  a 
dmm-head,  round  the  mouth  of  a  large  ear^en  jar: 
the  parchment,  when  dry,  acquires  a  great  tension; 

c  c 
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«^)d  the  reed,  bedofeg  sBgWijr  oOYeted  with  wax«  allows 
t}ie  cleiiGlied  h»^^  to  glide  «p  and  down^  prodiicfaig 
a  deep  I^llow  souad  of  the  same  kind  as  fliat  wfaieh 
proceeds  from  the  tambourin  whett  rubbed  witik  tlie 
middle  finger. 

The  church  aerWce  oa  Christmas  Eve  begins  at  tea 
la  the  uight,  and  lasts  till  five  in  the  morning.  Tfaia 
cnstani  is  ob3erved  by  every  church  in  the  town-^aet 
does  tiieir  number,  or  the  unseasonableness  of  tiio 
hour,  leave  the  service  unattended  fit  any.  The 
musip  at  the  cathedral  of  Seville  is  excellent.  It  is 
at  present  confined  to  part  of  the  Latin  prayera^  but 
wa3|  till  wUbin  a^  few  y^ats,  used  in  a  species  of 
dramatic  intarlude^  iu  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  were 
sung,  not;  acted,  at  certain  intervals  of  the  service* 
These  pi^es  had  the  name  of  Villancicoss  fkom.  Ftf* 
tanOi  a  clo\^na,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  boing 
the  interlocutors  in  these  pastorals.  The  words, 
printed  ^t  the  expense  of  the  Chapter,  were  distd*^ 
bnj^  to  the  public,  who  still  regret  the  loss  o£  liie 
wit  and  humour  of  the  swains  of  BeAldican. 

The  custom  of  the  country  requires  a  formal  caB, 
between  Christmas  and  Twelfth-^Day^  on  all  one's 
acquaii]iance ;  and  tables  are  placed  in  the  faoose 
squares,  or  Patios,  to  receive  the  cards  of  the.  vifidt* 
ors.  Presents  of  sweetmeats  are  common  between 
friends ;  and  patients  send  to  their  medical  aUmd* 
qnts  the  established  acknowledgment  of  a'  turkey^;  so 
tfiat  doctors  in  great  practice  open  a  kind' of  public 
market  for  the  disposal  of  their  poultry.  These  tur- 
keys are  driven  in  flocks  by  gipseys,  who  patiently 
walk  in  the  rear  of  the  ungovemid>le  phaifiOnces,  fix)m 
several  parts^  of  Old  Castile,  and  chiefly  from  Sala^ 
manca.  The  march  which  they  perform  is  of  no  less 
than  four  hundred  miles,  and  lasts  about  one  half  of 
thq  year.  The  turfeeys,  which  are  brought  from  the 
farmers  mere  chickens,  acqutire  their  fhll  growth, 
like  ouir  fashionables,  in  travelling,  and  seeing  the 
worlds— '(jDa6/ado*«  Letters,  p.  824^ 
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96.— SAINT  STEPHEN. 

Stepben  was  the  ^frst  deacoa  chosen  by  the  apos- 
fles.  He  was  citefd  before  the  SatAiedriii^'  or  Jewish 
Couaeil)  for  prophecying  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  Tem- 
ple and  ecoiiomy ;  and  while  vindicating  his  doctpne 
*y  severajl  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  ^as 
Potently  carried  ont  of  the  city;  and  ^srtoned  to  dei^th, 
^fheyeardB. 

27. — 40HN   BVANGBLIST.— tSa^  p.  169. 
JI6.— INirOOBNTS. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Jewish  children,  by  Herod, 
is  commemorated  on  this  day.  The  festival  is  very 
antient,  for  Tertullian  and  Saint  Cyprian  call  these 
Innocents  martyrs,  and  Pradentins  has  written  a 
hymn  npon  the  snbj^ct.  CMUemms^^j  is  another 
name  for  this  feast. 

Hie  Pilot  o^er  the  briny  seas 
.HUgallttt  bark  in  safety  bears; 
Tiie  treacherous  roeks,  and  threatening  waves, 
fits  fearless  heart  adveofrpns  dares ; 
He  points  the  qaicksands,  shnns  the  shoals. 
By  tome  known  beacon  steering, 
Aittd  oft  amidst  the  dang^roiis  reefs 
.  .         Jlesiagti  thehdmiaiaacheAfiag— 

Steady,  my  hearty,  4rtea^. 

A  nio4iiertb«»  -her  ii|/knl  leads 
llirMigK  lliorny  paths  witt^ansiow  care. 
And  daify  fbtOA  Ihs  pliant  miod 
The  ills  of  stormy  life  to  bear; 
And,  with  a  p^renfs  gentle  hand 
nroBgh  syren  pleasures  ateeringy 
ifliie  pmat^  the  path  to  viriaaas  iiiie, 
And  «tiiffi,.har  tefimt  cheering-^ 

Steady,  my  daritn|^  steady. 

The  MrotMts  wide  'obeaa.spfaad  araiuid, 
Be  views  his  cfHTse  wifii  daqntkst  bear^ 
And  when  the  rocks  of  donbt  arise,. 
Taros  to  his  ikitb&l  pilefs  charts 
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Thus  all  his  days  with  iionoitr  glide. 
By  Troth's  Inight  beaoon  iteeringy 
Barsaet  throogii  Jile  OBsnlliM  £Miia9 
Ubenriog  conaeience,  cheering-*- 

^teady^  my  worthy,  steady.  K. 

31. — SAINT  61  tiV ESTER.     .  ^U'' 

He  wasBishop  of  Rome;  and  succeeded  Hii^des 
in  the  papacy,  in  314.  Silvester  is  accounted  ^Ot  aor 
thor  of  severar  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tbe  Komi^ 
churchy  as  asylums^  unctions,  palls,  corporals,  mitres, 
&c.    He  died  in  334. 

*DBC.  1805. — PJ3TBR  WOULFB,  ALCHBMIBTj,  DIBP. 

'    Here's tbd  rich  Pern,  '  !,=  ' 

And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines,.    ,  ,  ^  ^ 

Great  Solomon's  Ophir !    He  was  sailing  to't 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reached  it  in  ten  moiithi.  . '    -  ' 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  my  friends 
lM\k  ptoooanoe  t2ie  happy  word.  Be  Rich. 

This  night  111  cbaqge 
All  that  is  metal  in  thy  honse  to  gold : 
Aiid  early  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterers, 
And  boy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Lothbnry 
For  all  tlie  copper. 

Yes,  and  111  purchase  Devonshire  and  ComwatJ,  • 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies. 

The  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and 
silver,  which  was  the  chief,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
only  object  of  the  genuine  alchemists^  was  not  iherely 
regarded  as  possible^  but  believed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  some*  of  the  more  enlightened  cbeiiNpts  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  race  of  tlieatchiemists 
is  now  probably  extinct.  One  of  the  last  true  be*- 
lievers  in  this  ar^  was  Peter  Woulfe,.  of  whofiji  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  biographical  ^fiemeir  bw  been 
preserved.  -  *rhe  follbwiiig  anecdotes  were  pidked  up 
from  two  or  three  friends  who  were  his  aeqiiil&itance. 
He  occupied  chambers  inBarnard's  Inn,  while  re- 
siding in  London,  and  lisually  spisnt  the  summer ^in 
Paris.    His  rooms,  which  were  extensive,  wer6  %o 


saatwamou^CM.  oocuBKfiinsw.  ^ 
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tUtd  wm  fimitoceqi  and  ftppft««tiiSy  ttotit wii?»i^^ 
eoi*  tosnychbis  firesid^^  iIeHMMWipilt4(>#)l  h&s^bttt^ 
and  never  could  find  it  again ;  snch  wai^  tho  c^dnCftsioii 
of  boxes>  packa^es^  and  parcels  that  lay  about  the 
Ghamber.  His  breakfast4iQiir  was^^iMir  in  the  nunm' 
ing:  a  few  of  his  sdedt  Mends  tvtte  occasionally 
iimtedio  iUs  repast,  to  idiem  a  seemt  sigiial  l^as 
given^  t>y  which  tbey  gained  eniTance,  faloekili|^  a 
ceria!n  nulnber  of  times  itf  the  inner  daoi  of  his 
apartment 

He  had  long  vainly  searched  for  the  elixir,  and  at- 
tributed his  rqpeated  failares  to  the  want  of  due  pre* 
paration  by  pfous  and  charitable  acts.  Some,  part  of 
his  apparatus,  we  understand;,  is  still  extant,  upon 
whica  are  suppUcatJons  for  auccessy.  and  lor  the  wel- 
fare oi  the  adepts^  Whenever  ho  wished  to  break  an 
acquaintairce,  or  fidt  himself  pffettded,  he  resented  the 
supposed  injury  by  sending  a  present  to  the  offender, 
and  never  seeing  him  ailerwards.  These  presents 
were  sometimes  of  a  curious  description,  and  con- 
risted  usually  of  some  expensive  chemical  j^rodtict 
c^T"  preparation.  He  had  an  heroic  remedy  for  ill- 
ness: when  he  felt  himself  seriously  indisposed,  he 
ioolf  u  place  in  the  EdinhtPrgh  Mail,  and,  haviug 
reached  that  city,  immediately  came  back  in  the  re- 
turning coach  to  London.  K  cold  taken  on  one  of 
these  expeditions  terminfated  in  an  inflafnmatibn  of 
the  Imfi^  pf  which  he  died.. 

Jh  I)£iC£:&iB£R  1S24. 

Wlioae  Spirit  wimis  its  Id  tiie  tolKr  Sre ;, 

Id  tiiek  vii9t  oihit*  nillft  liie  i^olidtoMt-ipiieres, 

And  lc«U  in  ridiwit  DUMTch;  tbe  cirdiwg  yeaiB. 

MAVRICB. 

Sola*  Tti&iouzsk. 
ToE^oa  enters  Capficenmus  at  2m.  after  8  itt;  the 
eveniflig  of  die  21st  of  ttiis  liionth. '  There  will  be  an 

GC2 
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eclipse  of  the  Sun  cm  Ike  momiii^  of  tte  20tli,  bat 
the  ecUMe  will  bemvidUe  here.  Ibe  cdfcm^ttiitees 
i^reas  follow:  yis. 

Conjunction  at  40  m.  SOs.  after  10 

In  longitude  ...    Sb,    2S9  2^  *    *' 

Moon'0  latitude    9^'  South.      .      « 

The  Son  wiU  be  centrally  eclipsed  on  fhe  meridian 
at  40  m.  4Ss.  past  10^  in  longitude  19^  50^'  east«  and 
latitude  38^  8f  south.  Ihe  Sun  also  rises  and  sets, 
during  the  same  period^  as  in  the  following 

TABLE 

Of  the  Sttn*s  Rising  and  Setting  for  every  J^h  J>ay» 

Becember  Isty  Sunrises  56 m. after  7.   Sets    4m. after  4 

6ch,  ............     1  8 59  3 

llth,  ..^........    S 8 65  .........  a 

l€Uiy  •MVM.M*..    7  M.*..«...  8  .«•••••  53  .•••...M  3 

ijISty    ............        9    ••.*••••.•     O    .a.....     O^    •...«••.•     # 

9utlly     ....M.**.*.         7     .M...».a.     O     .■«••»•     Ov     ....M...     3 

.olst|'  .^..^M....     V  ...»»•. .t.  o  ..••«••  05  •••••....  3 

Equation  of  Time. 
The  quantities  in  the  following  Table  beii^  used 
as  directed^  the  results  will  be  Ae  respective  times 
that  should  be  shown  by  a  well  regulated  clock,  at 
the  same  moments  for  which  the  correctioiis  tire 
used. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Equation  of  Time  for  every  Jiflh  JQay^ 

Wednesday,  Dec.  1  st,  from  the  time  by  the  dial  mH*  W  ^ '  '  - 

Monday,. ••••••••     6th,  ••.•••  .^ »••.••• m.......*..*.....  .8  96^- 

Saturday,   11th, .v........................*,    $  1^ 

Thuvid8y,-..o.  16tb,  .....•.....^..^,................ 'fl^  5% 

Tuesday, 21st, .....^.     1  89  ' 

Sunday, ••...  d6th,  to  the  time  by  the  dial  odd    I      2 

Friday,..* *..•••••.  dlst,  '••.•.••.•......•^^..•...••.•....••.....    3  28 

liU^AB  PhbMOMBKA. 

Phases  of  the  Moon^ 

'^  Full  Moon, ..»    6th  day,  at  25  m.*  after  10  in  the  morning 

Last  Quarter,  13th, 44  J. T ...»,...,. .. 

New  Moon, ..  j^h,  ••...••••  40  »r.M««.«  10  ;.'........,.;..;i.;.''/ 

First  Quarter,. j38(h,  .........  18  4-m f  in  jbhe  fifter^Off     ^ 
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M&on*B  Pusmige  aver  the  Mmidian. 
Ov  youthful  readers  wbo  wish  to  observe  the 
Hoon's  transits  this  month  will  have  an  opporttinifjF 
of  doing  so  at  the  following  times^  should  the  weather 
prove  clear:  viz.  ,* 

December   let,  at  16  m.  after    8  in  the  evening 
8d,    ...    0 9 


3d,    ...  48  9 

4tb,  ...  40 10 


•..«.«..••••< 


12th,  ...    5 5  in  the  morning 

14th,  ...  43 6  

-  loth,  •..  33  ....••••..     7.  •....•■..••. ..((...y^ 
l«th,  ...  U  8 

'^  I.7tll,  ...    lo  ...«.•..•.      «r  •••.•••.M**** ••*•••' 

20th,  •••  36, .  4  in  the  evening 

27th,  •*•  16  •....•.•*•  o.  •.•M...r'*M«. •*.... 

'  SSth,  •.•  o7  .....*•.••  V  •...•.«•  .M*.*....* 

jRtXXL^  ...  u*7  ...••••.••  o  ...•.••••.•••••••••#•, 

30th,  •••  3m  «•.••.••••  7  ...MM..**. •.•..••*• 

'  3l8t,    .*•    13   ...aM*...      O   ...M. •■*•«. .*.'..... 

Phbnombna  Planktarum. 
Phases  of  Venus. 
The  phages  of  this  planet  have  the  foUbwing  dela- 
tions to  each  other  at  the  commencement  of  tlds 
month;  viz. 

T^«-»«.».-.  1-*  /  Illuminated  part    10-23161 
December  l«t,|jj^^^p^^    f^^.       ^,^^^ 

Eclipses  of  JupUer's  Satellites. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  have  the  means  of  observ&ig 
the  eclipses  of  tiiese  small  bodies,  and  are  inclined  to- 
use'lhem  this  month,  will  have  opportunities  of  doing: 
so  at  the  following  times,  when  the  eclipses  will '  be^ 
visible  in  this  country : — 

Immersions 

Firit  Satellite, ...  8th  day,  at  40  m.  Us.  after  1  in  the  morning 

15tb  •«•.•....  33  •••  38  M..MM*    3  ••...••.^. 

16th 1  ...  47  ....M...  10  at  nigb^ 

23d  26  ...  49  5  in  the  morning 

28d  .........  d6  ...    9  11  at  night 

3l8t .........  48  .^  34  .M......  1  in  the  morning 

Second  Satellite^  6th  ...yM*.*    6  •«>  47  .........    1  .•••••« •••*ft*« 

^Altn  .........   X7  ...   17  •...«..••      O  ......*....*«.ft*M*  1 

90th  •.....•.•  10  ...  55  •—•••••  10  at  night 
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Form  pf  Saturn's  Ring. 
The  form  of  this  riog  oscillates  between  ceifaiii 
Bmits;  and  the  following  isthepropoition  of  the  two 
ttes  at  the  beginning  of  this  month :  yiz« 

Tv«-»--*»w-*  !-♦ /Transvewe  axis  ...♦-.,#»»        liiQ^ 
Decemtt  *<*>\coivugateaxi8 ^  —0-477 

TABLE 

0/  the  Tiranslts  and  Meridional  Attitudes  of  the 
Planets, 
1st  7Qi  13th     19th       25th 


TSANSltS. 

hi    ffK 

A.  fl». 

A.  m. 

h.m. 

h,  m. 

Mercury 

osaqTir. 

038 

0  53 

I    7 

1     19 

Venus 

%\B^ft. 

1124 

2  29 

2  34 

2    37 

Mars 

a   9qfk 

»57 

.    250 

243 

2    35 

JuptUr 

4  3«-aMrr 

4    9 

342 

3  15 

2    47 

Saturn 

ll$7mgU 

11    9 

10  40 

10  12 

9    44 

O.Sidus 

2    4 

1  40- 

1  10 

0    50 

MSaiDIOHAL  AETITTJD«8. 

Mercury 

i4Pas^' 

18*14' 

IJOSy 

13026' 

1^15' 

Venus 

13  45 

14  27 

15  34 

IT   0 

18  59 

Mars 

15  36r 

16  15 

17  14 

Id  21 

19  37 

Jupiter 

56  50 

55  53 

55  58 

56    5 

56  12 

^£m 

57  24 

57  20 

57  15 

57  11 

5T    8 

G.^dus 

15  21 

15  23 

15  25 

15  27 

15  29 

C&i^functian  of  the  Moan  with  the  Planets^^and  Star^ 

Dec.    Sthy'  witli  ^In  Gemini   at  Om.  after  6,  in  the  evening 
18tli>  .Mktf.  tin  Boorpio.....  0  .........      7  in  the  morning 

21sty  M*».«  0-*  Sidus  •••••.«••  p  ..^ ....»•      6-  ii^  tiie  erening 

*  iTennsand  Oeorginm  Sidas  will  be  in  conjunction 
nAOt  eadk  father  at  9  in  the  evening  on  HieBS  of  this 
IMnth.  Mars  and  Vtons  wfl!  also  be  in  conjttnptton 
wAb  each  oUier  at  10  in  the  evening  on  the  Sitfl ;  and 
Mercury  will  attain  his  greatest  elongatfen  on  the 
31st 


BSNJSCTIOifS  ON  THE  BTAitRY  ffEAVENS. 

CCbncladed  fr«m  p.  2d&] 

Vtacm  iH),  the  Fbhes. 
This  is  the  last  sign  in  the  fixed  zodiac,  and  con- 
seqnenfly  tihat  with  whicb  onr  year  teiminates.    The 
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Sob  enters  il  about  the  19th  of  Fdbmarjr;  "when  flie 
Earth  is  just  {Mutsiog  into  Virgo.  If  we  reckon  by 
the  visible  scodiac,  this  sign  Jbas  taken  the  place  of 
Aries,  and  has  therefore  become  the  leader  of  tht 
heavenly  hosts.  In  thi&  way  of  considerii^  the 
subject^  the  San  does  not  enter  Pisces  till  about  the 
6th  of  March. 

Fable  identifies  this  sign  of  the  Fishes  with  Ve- 
nus  and  Cupid,  who  are  said  to  hare  transfoimedl 
tbemselres  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates^  to  avoid 
the  persecution  of  Typhon.  Grecian  mythology, 
liowever>  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  wifli  &is 
sign,  which  is  found  in  Sir  William  Jones's  India9 
zodiac,  in  sOme  of  the  Esyptiad  fragments^  and  in 
the  zodiacs  of  Esne  and  Dendexa.  All  the  constd^- 
lationsj  which  are  considered  as  noxious,  are  seen 
above  the  horizon  while  the  Sun  is  in  Pisces.  It  is 
then  that  Sagitta  rises;  that  iScotptti^,  according  to 
Coliimella>  begins  to  set,  accompanied  with  ti^m- 
pests;  and  that  Andromeda,  not  yet  rescued  by  Per^ 
seas,  regards  Cetm  the  monster  that  threatens  td 
devour  her.  But  this  is  not  all;  thedescentof  PisMif  is 
fixed  by  Columella  for  the  I4th  of  the  ides  of  October  ; 
cpnsequently  their  disappearance  was  the  pretoie  tO 
the  passage  of  the  Sun  to  the  sign  of  Scorpius,  when 
the  terrible  reign  of  Typhon  commenced.  And  such 
is  probably  the  only  ptulosophiciU  solution  that  can 
bo  given  of  the  fable  respecting  the  origiii  of  the 
tweUth  ^ign  of  the  zodiac.  .  The  influence  of  tiiia 
sign  was  alway  considered  as  of  the  most  malignant 
character.  The  astrologicsd  calendar  describes  flie 
emblems .  accompanying  it  as  the  instruments  of 
violence  and  death.  The  Syrians  and  Egyptians  ab« 
stained  from  eating  fish,  which  they  held  in  great 
abhorrence ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  Egyptians, 
in  their  hieroglyphics,  wished  to  represent  any  thing, 
as  odious,  they  painted  a  fish. 

Pisces  is  bound^  on  the  nortK  by  Andromeda; 
on  the  east  by  Aries  and  triangulum;  on  the  so«th 
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hj  Ceiiii;  nod  ontfaewestby  sAjipwiMSMid  PegaMis. 
tt  GonteuisUSirtars,  iMie  of  whicm  »  0f  tibe3d  magm- 
fyd^^fiye<tftke4th,&€.  Thel«rgeslflterw«itmrfied 
in  tiia  knot  of  &a  nband  which  connects  the  two 
fisbea»  And  near  the  neck  of  CetHs;  ^at  is,  aear  ^le 
soutb*fiiMit  extremity  of  the  sign.  Its  ^ecfiaialiait  is 
V52'18f';  its  right  ascension  is  28^14^3^';  s^dits 
mi^dito  attitade  410^  Sff  4Sf\  It  &8t  makes  its  ^p- 
l^eatanee  in  the  east  part  of  die  horiabn  at  Lendon; 
Wkd  rose  and  cnlminated  on  the  first  of  eaeb  ihoofl), 
ip  18S0,  as  in  the  foUonriBg  list. 

Rfme.       Cuimiiiuited.       \  Rote^        CidmmaUd,  ' 

^•nuary  I  B  afi.  7  U  «y^  |  July ..«.  1  0  m*r,  7  ^.  jM>n 
Vebmary  10  49  «or.  5  0  ••.«..  »  August.  11  6  aft.  5  a  .«»•« 
HaMsb...   SS0  ....«•    S  15  .^•..  ?  Sept.....    9    0^..^'^    0  •«...• 

4»ril,.«^   ^  A9  .•^.    I  Id  ..^^  {  October    7  Id  ^••m.    1  IS 

mr*.....  5    5  .M^.  11  90  mor.  i  Nov««ib.  6  HO  «,«.^  U  90^0. 
^ne.^.    3    0  •••.••    9  10  •••«..  4  D.eceii^«  3  20  •^..    9  190  ««^^ 

We-eonnot  eastty  fyaa  ^any  diagram  from  the  stais 
Ht^sconeteilatioa Inr  nvhich it  can  be  readily  dis« 
tiagnshed;  it  mast  therefore  he  sought  hy  means 
«f  4he  honnding  signs  aboTe  described.  ISfhen  Pis* 
MS  begins  to  rise,  "whicb  is  about  the  beginning  of 
Dec^nb^,  Seorpio  is  flten  declming  from  ttie  meri'i- 
dian  iawwds  the  west;  Antares  is  neaily  soutii- 
wmtt;  while  Hercqles  is  between  it  and  the  zetdOi. 
CSapeUa'  is  directly  norfli  and  about  9^  aboTethe 
horiaont  Cygaus  and  I^rra  are  between  the  zenith 
and  the  east.  When  a  in  Pisces  sets  in  flie  ^resi^ 
abiMt  the  30tii  of  July,  Cancer  is  on  the  meiidlan, 
Virgo  is  rising  in  (be  east,  Cygiras  and  tiie  Lynx  are 
in  tiie  aiMuth.  Gemini  is  immediaitely  West  of  Ae 
soath ;  Orion  is  sonth^west,  and  Taurus  west  by  soi^; 
and  Andromeda  north-west. — llus  have  we  pi^ 
seated  our  readers  with  a  brief  view  of  the  zodiacal 
signs,  and  for  flie  others  we  must  refer  th6m  to  the 
Cefeff^taril^.tof  already  quoted. 
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Wo  cann^  conclude  our  ammal  endearours  to 
raise  the  mind  of  the  dtligeiit  stadeat  above  this 
scene  of  terrestrial  things,  without  once  more  caU* 
ing  his  attention  to  a  parting  glan^ce  at  the  Starry 
Heavens,  which,  to  the  sirperficial  gaM  of  the  care- 
toss  observer,  present  merely  a  promiscnous  as- 
semblage of  shining  atoms^  and  scarcely  excite  a 
moment's  reflection.  But  to  the  more  attentive  ob^ 
server,  they  display  a  sceiie  of  snch  exqnidite  har- 
mony and  regularity,  as  fills  the  mind  with  delight 
and  astonishment ;  and  how  are  these  increased  when 
we  reflect^  that  all  tiiese  vast  moving  bodies  are 
regulated  by  one  general  law!  It  was  tiiis  consi- 
deration which  induced  the  celebrated  M.  Lambert 
to  exclaim,  as  he  viewed  this  universe  of  Wondefs, 
'  What  a  delightful,  what  an  enchanting  spectacle  is 
this  immense  machine,  which  goes  on  aud  maintains 
its  infinitely  diversified  motions  by  the  most  simple 
of  all  laws,  by^  the  sole  principle  of  gravitation ! 
This  is  the  masters-piece  of  creative  intelligence,  and 
an  object  of  admiration  to  men  and  angels !' 

In  directing  Time's  Telescope  to  the  St^ARRY 
Heavens,  and  exhibiting  the  chief  Occurrences  of 
the  year  to  the  attention  of  our  youtiifnl  readers,  we 
have  neither  been  unconscious  of  the  pleasure  we  have 
derived  from:  the  survey,  nor  unmandfol  of  tbdt  which 
they  may  dmw  from  the  same  source.— Pleasure, 
too,  unaUied  to  remorse,  and  big  with  improvement; 
calculated  at  once  to  raise  the  nund  above  the  low 
objects  of  senscy  and  banish  the  prejudices  of  igno- 
rance and  sQpefstitidn,  by  inspiring  more  correct 
views  of  thie  injfmeasurable  distance  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator. — ^Tes ;  raise  but  your  eyes 
to  a  survey  of  the  nocturnal  scene,  and  suffer  the 
tAwdt  to  dweU  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  following 
Unte ;  and  the  consequence  must  be  more  exalted* 
ideas  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and  more 
debasing  views  of  self.  With  these  sentiments  we 
shall,  therefore,  take  our  leave  for  the  present. 
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Soon  o*er  He  biU  tbe  yeUow*tiiictare4  MottB 

Eose  tliroigh  the  twiUgbt,  aod  with  slanting  rajr 

Gilded  the  topmost  boaghs ;  while  all  the  vale 

And  all  its  sloping  boondaries  lay  wrapt 

In  shade  unvaried.    Now  with  lessening  orb, 

And  silver  aspect  climbing,  through  the  leavef 

And  thinner  spray  a  tremulous  gleam  she  throws^ 

Checquering  the  mossy  path  beneath  onr  feet. 

Round  her  the  stars  and  planetary  balls 

With  cloudless  lustre  bum ;  not  ranged  in  heaven 

With  mere  design  a  twinkling  aid  to  yield 

To  the  iate^wandering  stranger,  nor  ordained 

To  rule  our  destinies,  as  craft  averred 

And  ignorance  believed ;  Thy  power,  Thy  love, 

Parent  of  All,  tliey  speak :  they  tell  of  woiids 

Innumerable,  warmed  by  other  suns, 

And  peopled  with  innumerable  hosts 

Of  beings, — wondrous  all,  nor  less  than  man. 

Work  of  thy  liand,  and  children  of  thy  care ! 

GISBORKB^ 

Cj^r  Jlatutaltst'fii  Btat^ 

For  DECEMBER  1824. 

Dark  visaged  visitor,  who  comest  here 
Clad  in  thy  nioumful  tunic^  to  repeat 
(While  glooms  and  cliilling  rains  enwrap  thy  feet} 

The  solemn  requiem  of  the  dying  year. 

Not  nndeltgfatftil,  to  my  listening  ear 
Sound  ,thy  dull  show'rs,  as,  o'er  my  woodbind  seat. 
Dismal,  and  drear,  the  leaBess  trees  they  beat: 

Not  undelightful,  in  their  wild  career^ 

Is  the  wild  music  of  tby  howling  blasts, 
Sweeping  the  groves'  long  aisle,  while  snllenTime 

Thy  stormy  mantl^  o'er  his  shoulder  casts. 
And,  ropked  upnon  his  throne,  with  cba«nt  soblime^ 

Joins  the  fuUrpealing  dirge,  and  Winter  weaves 

Her  dark  sepulchral  wreath  of  f^ded  (eaves, 

lAterary  Gnzetfe. 

fim  rains  and  winds  and  storms  of  tliis  monm 
mav  be  said  to  constitute  the  'Overture'  to  the 
*  Winterrpiece'  which  is  usually  performed  in  Janu* 
ary  and  February;  when  the  invigorating  cold  gives 
new  health  and  spirits  to  the  youngs  and  snow  and  ice. 
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and  all  the  beavtifnl  ph^iomena  of  this  interesting 
season^  invite  their  examination^  and  amply  gratify 
their  cariosity:  while  they,  whom  Time  has  ho- 
noured with  silver  locks, — whose  heads  are  covered 
with  the  sBow  of  nge, — seek  refuge  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  in  warm  and  comfortable  apart- 
ments ;  seated  by  the  blazing  hearth,  they  enjoy  the 
charms  of  rational  society,  and  while  they  see  in 
their  rising  progeny  a  semolance  of  their  own  youth- 
ful activity  and  once  buoyant  spirits,  may  contem- 
plate, *  as  in  a  mirror,'  their  progress  through  life,  in 
the  following  beautiful  lines  :-— 

Swift  down  the  pathway  of  declining  years, 
As  on  we  journey  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
Youth  wastes  away,  and  withers  like  a  flowV, 
^  The  lovely  phantom  of  a  fleeting  hour : 
Mid  the  light  sallies  of  the  mantling  soul. 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  and  the  social  bowl, 
Inaudible  .the  foot  of  chilly  age 
Steals  on  our  joys,  apd  drives  us  from  the  8tage« 

Juvenal,  by  Hodgwn. 

On  the  ' pleasures  of  winter*  both  in  town  and 
country,  we  have  often  conversed  with  our  readers. 
We  add  the  testimony  of  a  fervent  admirer  of  this 
healthful  period  of  the  year.  *  Let  there  be  a  white 
cottage  standing  in  a  valley,  embowered  with  flower^ 
ing  shrubs,  so  chosen  as  to  unfold  a  succession  of  flow- 
ers upon  the  walls>  and  clustering  round  the  w^indows 
through  all  the  months  of  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tumn,— beginning,  in  fact,  with  May  roses  and  end- 
ing with  jasmine.  Let  it,  however,  not  be  spring, 
nor  summer,  nor  autumn, — ^but  WINTER  in  his 
sternest  shape.  This  is  a  most  important  point  in 
the  science  of  happiness.  And  I  am  surprised  to 
see  people  overlook  it,  and  think  it  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  winter  is  going;  or,  if  coming,  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  severe  one.  On  the  contrary,  I 
put  up  a  petition  annually  for  as  much  snow,  hail, 
ftost,  or  storm,  of  one  kind  or  other,  as  the  skies 
can  possibly  afford  us.    Surely  every  body  is  aware 

D  d 
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of  the  pleasures  whkh  attend  a  winter  fire-side: 
candles  ,at  four  o'clock,  warm  hearth-^rugs,  ie^,  a 
fair  tea-maker,  shutters  closed,  curtams  flowing  in 
ample  draperies  on  the  Aoor,  whilst  Ihe  wind  and 
the  rain  are  raging  audibly  without,^^aiid  seem  to 
call  at  the  doors  and  windows 

As  heav'n  and  earth  they  Would  together  mell ; 
Yet  the  least  entrance  find  they  none  at  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grows  oiftr  rest  secure  in  massy  ball 

'  All  these  are  items  in  the  description  of  a  winter 
evening,  which  must  surely  be  familiar  to  every  body 
bom  in  a  high  latitude.  And  it  is  evident  that  most 
of  these  delicacies,  like  ice-cream,  require  a  very 
low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  produce  them : 
they  are  fruits  which  cannot  be  ripened  without  wea- 
ther stormy  or  inclement  in  some  way  or  other.  I 
am  not  '*  particular,"  as  people  say,  whether  it  be 
snow,  or  black  frost,  or  wind  so  strong,  that  (as  Mr. — 
says)  **  you  may  lean  your  back  against  it  like  a 
post."  I  can  put  up  even  with  rain^  provided  it 
rains  cats  and  dogs  :  but  something  of  ti^e  sort  I  must 
have.  A  Canadian  winter  for  me,  or  a  Russian  one, 
where  every  man  is  but  a  co-proprietor  with  the 
north  wind,  in  the  fee-simple  of  his  own  ears.  In- 
deed, so  great  an  epicure  am  I  in  this  matter,  that  I 
cannot  relish  a  winter  night  fully,  if  it  be  much  past 
St.  Thomas's  Day,  and  have  exhibited  any  tendency 
to  vernal  appearances:  no,  it  must  be  divided  by 
a  thick  wall  of  dark  nights  from  all  return  of  light 
and  sunshine.  From  the  latter  weeks  of  October 
to  Christmas  Eve^  therefore,  is  the  period  during 
which  happiness  is  in  season,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
enters  the  room  with  the  tea-tray.' — {Opium-Eater y 
p.  137.) 

Winter,  in  the  more  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  indeed  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  England, 
in  severe  seasons,  affords  the  highest  gratification  to 
the  admirers  of  Nature  in  her  most  sublime  and  aw- 
ful forms — as  well  as  endless  amusement  to  those 
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who  love  and  practise  oiit-of-doer»  exerciMs  at  tkfe 
bri^,  iavigorating  seascm.  Mr.  Go&fikrDG r,  wh^se 
.account  of  CAmtoos  u^Acn  Doors,  in  Crermany, 
we  have  quoted  in  p.  287,  giyes  this  inter^sthig 
description  of 

Christmas  out  af  Doors  at  Ratzeburg. 

The  whole  Lake  is,  at  this  time,  one  mass  of  thick 
transparent  ice — a  spotless  mirror  of  nine  miles  in 
extent !    The  lowness  of  the  hills,  which  rise  from 
tte  shores  of  the  lake,  preclude  the  awful  sublimity 
of  Alpine  scenery,  yet  compensate  for  the  want  of  it 
by  beauties,  of  which  this  very  lo^vness  is  a  neces* 
sary  condition.    Tester-morning  I  saw  the  lesser 
lake  completely  hidden  by  mist;  but  the  moment  the 
sun  peqped  oyer  the  hill,  the  nfist  broke  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  in  a  few  seconds  stood  divided,  leaving  a 
broad  road  all  across  the  lake ;  and  between  these 
two  walls  of  mist  the  sunlight  burnt  upon  the  icf , 
forming  a  road  of  golden  fire,  intolerably  bright ! 
and  the  mist- walls  themselves  partook  of  the  blaoe 
fit  a  multitude  of  shining  colours.    This  is  our  se- 
toti6  ttost.    About  a  month  ago,  before  the  thaw 
came  on,  there  was  a  storm  of  wind ;   during  the 
whole  night,  such  were  ttie  thunders  and  bowlings 
of  the  breaking  ice,  that  they  have  left  a  conviction 
on  my  mind,  that  there  are  sounds  more  sublime  than 
any  sight  can  be,  more  absolutely  suspending  die 
power  of  comparison,  and  more  utterly  absorbing 
the  mind's  self- consciousness  in  its  total  attention  to 
the  object  working  upon  it.    Part  of  the  ice  which 
the  vehemence  of  the  wind  had  shattered,  was  driven 
shore-ward  and  froze  anew.    On  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  at  sun-set,  the  shattered  ice  thus  frozen, 
appeared  of  a  deep  blue,  and  in  shape  like  an  agi- 
tated sea;  beyond  this,  the  water  that  ran  up  be- 
tween the  great  islands  of  ice  which  had  preserved 
their  masses  entire  and  smooth,  shone  of  a  yellow 
green;  but  all  these  scattered  ice -islands  themselves 
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w^e  of  an  intensely  bright  blood  colour — they  seem- 
ed blood  and  light  in  union !  On  some  of  the  largest 
of  these  islands^  the  fishermen  stood  pulling  oat  their 
immense  nets  through  the  holes  made  in  the  ice  for 
this  purpose, — ^and  the  men,  their  net-poles,  and  their 
huge  nets,  were  a  part  of  the  glory;  say  rather^  it 
appeared  as  if  the  rich  crimson  light  had  shaped  it- 
self into  these  forms,  figures,  and  attitudes^  to  make 
a  glorious  vision  in  mockery  of  earthly  things. 

The  lower  lake  is  now  all  alive  with  scaters,  an4 
with  ladies  driven  onward  by  them  in  their  ice  car3* 
Mercury,  surely,  was  the  first  maker  of  scates,  and 
the  wings  at  his  feet  are  symbols  of  the  invention. 
In  seating  there  are  three  pleasing  circumstances : 
the  infinitely  subtle  particles  of  ice  which  the  scate 
cats  up,  and  which  creep  and  run  before  the  scate 
like  a  low  mist,  and  in  sun-rise  or  sun-set  become 
coloured;  second,  the  shadow  of  the  scater  in  the 
water,  seen  through  the  transparent  ice;  and,  thkd^ 
the  melancholy  undulating  sound  from  the  scate,  not 
WiHiout  variety;  and  when  very  many  are  seating 
togeOier,  the  sounds  and  the  noises  give  an  impulse 
to  the  icy  trees,  and  the  woods  all  round  the  lake 
tinkle. 

In  the  frosty  season  when  the  Sun 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  Mazed, 
I  heeded  not  the  summons : — happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us,  to  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  !  clear  and  loud 
The  village  cIocIl  tolled  six  I  I  wheeled  aboot^ 
Proud  and  exnlttng,  like  an  nn tired  horse 
That  cared  not  for  its  home. — All  shod  with  steel. 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice^  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase    . 
And  woodland  pleasures,  the  resounding  faorn^ 
The  pack  loud  bellowing,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud, 
-  The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag  • 

Tinkled  like  iron,  while  the  distant  hifls 
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OfnwUii»eholy*^notnnDoticedy  while  the  stftK, 
Eastwafd,  were  sparkling  el€ar,  &ndi»tiie  vest 
Tbe  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away* 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
tiiaficedsideway,  leaving  the  tamnltaons  thrdng 
To  oat  across  the  image  of  a  star 
That  gleamed  upon  the  ice :  afld  dftei^M 
When  we  had  given  onr  bodies  to  the  wind^ 
And  an  the  shadoWy  b^dks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness  spinnmg  still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion^  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 
Stopped  short:  yet  still  the  solitary  diffi 
Wheeled  by  me  even  as  if  the  earth  had  I'olled 
With  visible  motion  her  dinmal  round  ! 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  iti  solemfi  ^rmH^ 
Feebler  and  feebler,  add  I  stood  iAd  wdtched 
Till  all  was  traaqiul  as  a  samnler  sea.  wordsworth. 

As  a  contrast  to  fhis  fine  Northern  winter-piece, 
our  readers  may  take  the  following  account  of  the 
hybernal  season  at  SL  Michasl%  whence  so  much 
delicious  fruit  migrates  into  England  aboUt  this  time. 
From  October  to  March  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  between  50^  and  75""  of  Fahrenheit.  In  the 
months  of  December  and  January  the  air  is  per- 
fumed by  the  geraniums^  myrtles,  and  roses,  then  in 
full  flo^^er ;  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  blossom  in 
the  months  of  February  and  Match^  At  this  time 
the  deep  and  glossy  green  of  the  old  leaves,  the  light, 
fresh  tints  of  those  just  shooting  forth,  the  brilliant 
ydlow  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  the  delicate  white  and 
purple  of  the  flower,  are  finely  contrasted  with  each 
other,  presenting  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
imaginable,  leading  us  to  exclaim  with  tile  poet: — 

Know^t  thoa  the  land  wlueh  boasts  tiie  Immm's  Moobi 

Where  tee  gold  mion^tf  shedb  ito  sweeit  peHome  i 

Mid<  lofty  tenreli,  fragrant  myrtles  rise, 

A]tA  balmy  breeces  breathe  f^om  atttrfe  skies-^ 

KboWst  thoa  tteit  lAnd?    O  Lote I  tiiat  there 

1  Bn|htWitb  diee  to  that  bright  reAltn  l^aiirl 
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In  the  mild  seasons  of  England^  when  the  winter 
does  not  commence  tUl  January  or  February,  or  when 
old  Hyems  scarcely  frowns  on  oar  temperate  cli- 
mate,— as  was  the  case  in  January  1821,  and  in 
December  1822  (which  produced  butterflies  as  well 
as  flowers),  there  are  many  of  Flora's  gifts  to  be  seen 
in  this  month,  as  carnations,  roses,  ch^santhemnmsi^ 
marigolds,  sweet  peas,  &c«  &c.  &c. 

0»  reeehuif  a  Branch  (ff  Mezkrbon,  which  flowered  td  Woodstock 
in  December  ]809\ 
Odonn  of  Spring,  my  sense  ye  cbann 

With  iHgrance  pfenataro ; 
Andy  'jnid  these  days  of  dark  atarm. 

Almost  to  hope  allure. 
Methinks  with  purpose  soft  ye  come 

To  tell  of  brighter  hours ;  " 
Of  May^  blue  skiesy  abradant  bloom, 

The  smniy  gales  and  showers. 

Alas !  for  me  shall  May  in  vain 

The  powers  of  life  restore  5 
These  eyes  that  weep  and  watch  in  pain 

Shall  see  her  charms  no  more. 
No,  no,  this  anguish  cannot  last ! 

Beloved  friends,  adieu ! 
The  bitterness  of  death  were  past, 

Could  I  resign  but  yon. 
But,  oh!  in  every  mortal  pang 

That  rends  my  soul  from  life, 
That  soul,  which  seems  on  you  to  hang 

Th|-ough  each  convulsive  strife, 
Even  now,  with  agonizing  grasp 

Of  terror  and  regret. 
To  all  in  life  its  love  would  clasp 

Clings  close  and  closer  yet. 

Yet  why,  immortal,  vital  spark ! 

Tims  mortally  opprest? 
Look  up,  my  soul,  through  prospects  dark. 

And  bid  thy  terrors  rest; 

I   I  I      <■■  ■  ■■i^.a  ■  !■       I  ■  I  ■  I         I    ■  ■    ■■    ■  ■  ■■!■  I  I    -  I       ■  -igi  I 

'  This  was  the  last  production  of  Mrs,  Henry  Tighe^  peAfied'  otfly 
three  months  before  her  death,  and  under  the  pressure  of  .atn  iUttfiiw 
plainly  prophetic  of  the  worst.  Although  the  circumstances  ua^cr 
which  this  little  piece  was  composed  give  to  it  a  peculiar  interest, 
yet,  assuredly,  the  reader  to  whose  bosom  it  conveys  no  emotion,  is 
iao»mpete«t  to  i^el  tiie  true  charm  of  poetry . 
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Foiget,  forego  thy  earthly -party 

Tl^ine  beaveoly  being  trust  :— 

Ah,  vain  attempt !  my  coward  heart 

Still  shaddering  clings  to  dost 

Oh^yet  who  soothe  the  pangs  of  death 

With  love's  own  patient  care, 
Still,  still  retain  this  fleeting  breath, 

Still  poor  the  fervent  prayer. 

The  evergreen  trees  with  their  beautiful  cones,  such 
as  firs  and  pines^  are  now  particularly  observed  and 
.valued :  the  different  species  of  everlasting  flowers^ 
SQ  pleasing  an  ornament  to  our  parlours  in  winter^ 
and  indeed  during  the  whole  year^  also  attract  our 
.attention'.  The  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  honkheean, 
in  part  retain  their  leaves ;  while  other  trees  are  en- 
tirdy  denuded  of  their  beautiful  dress. 

To  a  Leafless  HAW*HORir.  • 
Hall,  mstic  tree !  for,  though  December's  wind 

Has  thrown  thy  verdant  mantle  to  the  ground; 
Yet  Nature,  to  thy  vocal  inmates  kind, 

With  berries  red  thy  matron-boughs  has  crowned. 
Thee  do  I  envy:  for  bright  April  showers 

Will  bid  again  thy  fresh  green  leaves  expand ; 
.  And  May,  light  floating  in  a  cloud  of  flow'rs. 

Will  cause  thee  to  re-bloom  with  magic  hand. 
But  on  my  Spring,  when  genial  dew-drops  fell. 

Soon  did  Life's  north-wind  curdle  them  with  frost; 
And^  when  my  summer  blossom  oped  its  bell, 

In  blight  and  mildew  was  its  beauty  lost ! 
Yet  though  to  me  no  sunshine  here  is  giv'n, 
A  day  in  brightness  may  be  mine  in  heav'n* 

R.  MILLHOUSS. 

'  The  red-breast  is  still  heard  to '  chaunt  his  cheerful 
strain/  regardless  of  the  inclemency  of  the  season, — 
and  the  sparrow  chirps.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  woodcocks  and  snipes  become  the  prey  of  the 
fowler.  The  jack-snipe  {scolopax  gallinula),  which 
visits  us  at. this  period,  is  a  decided  species,  with 
marked  and  singular  habits.  The  largest  portion  of 
these  birds  probably  never  leave  the  kingdom,  \nU, 

refiling  from  our  sight  near  the  season  of  incuba- 

-  -  -  . .       ■  >  ^  •  • 

'  See  their  mode  of  .culture  described  ia  T.  T.  for  iaSO>,  p.  91S 
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tion,  hide  themselves  in  the  gi^at  laanfishy  tracts  of 
the  country,  or  the  deep  reedy  districts  of  the  fen 
lands,  where  they  pass  all  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months;  the  frosts  of  winter  driying  them  from  their 
retreats,  to  seek  for  food  in  more  fayoured  situations. 
The  manners  of  birds,  like  those  of  the  higher  orders 
of  creation,  are  very  dissimilar,  some  living  in  com- 
p«des,  some  in  pairs;  others  pass  a  hVtg6  portion 
of  their  lives  i^ingly,  and  retired*  The  cttbses  ilmt 
pfluence  ttese  habits  aro  veiy  obscure,  perliaps  nn* 
ptelliipble;  but  being  regularly  observed  by  tbe 
individual  species,  we  must  conclude  them  to  be  an 
original,  thotigh  unknown,  provision  of  Nature. — 
With  the  exception  of  our  birds  of  pi^y>  the  cock 
of  the  wood,  and  a  few  others,  there  is  a  genfeni 
tendency  towards  association;  but  the  jack-snipe 
lives  the  half  of  his  life  a  solitanr,  unsocial  bird; 
two  of  them  never,  or  very  rarely,  being  found  toge- 
,  ther.  Driven  by  winter  from  his  reedy  covert,  he 
declines  all  intercourse  with  his  race,  wad,  seeldng 
some  lonely,  warm  spring  by  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  in 
a  retired  valley,  he  lives  the  winter  months  a  solitary 
recluse.  Having  fixed  on  his  station,  he  very  sel- 
dom abandons  it  long;  roused  from  it,  and  even 
fired  upon  five  times  in  the  day>  no  sense  of  danger 
seems  to  alarm  him,  and,  when  the  momiii^  returns, 
^e  find  the  little  jud-cock  at  his  spring  a&^aih :  the 
mdifference  with  which  he  endures  this  daUy  perse- 
cution is  amazing,  and  he  will  thus  afibrd  amuse- 
ment or  vexation  to  the  young  sportsman  during  the 
whole  Christmas  vacation,  without  being  scared  from 
his  haunts.  He  leates  us  in  the  inland  counties 
about  the  end  of  March,  and  we  know  very  little  of 
his  habits  after  that  period. 

The  Meafy  honours'  of  the  vegetable  tribe  are 
now  strewed  in  the  dust,  and  returned  to  their  parent 
Earth, — ^yet  some  attractions  are  still  left  as  a  pro- 
mise of  ftitur^  beauty ; — ^the  scarlet  berries  of  the 
commpn  lnoUyr^^d  ibepifrmeamihm,  with  its  bondlfes 
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of  fiery  berries  on  its  dark  green  thorny  sprays^  solicit 
onx  attention — while  numerous  tribes -of  .iiid59e9  will 
afford  sufficient  amusement  and  occupation  for  the 
ii^uiring  botanist, — and  the  poet's  lyre,  vibrating 
with  m^ancholy  but  soothing  harmony,  will  record 
the  fall  of  . 

The  lasT  Leap. 

Thou  lost  pale  relic  from  yon  widowed  tre^. 
Hovering  awhile  io  air,  as  if  to  leave 
Thy  native  sprig  relactant,  how  I  grieve, 

And  heave  the  sigh  of  kindred  sympathy, 

That  thou  art  iairn !  for  I  too  whilom  played 
Upon  the  topmast  bough  of  yontb*s  gay  spring; 
V  Kive  sported  blithe  on  sammer*s  golden  wing, 

Add  DOW  I  see  my  fleeting  autumn  &de« 

Yet,  <  sere  and  yellow  leaf,*  though  then  and  I 
Thus  &r  resemble,  and  this  firame,  like  thee, 
In  the  cold  silent  ground  be  doomed  to  lie^ 

Thou  never  more  will  climb  thy  parent  tree ; 

But  I,  through  faith  in  my  Redeemer,  trust 
That  I  shall  rise  again,  e*en  from  the  dust. 

In  onr  volmne  for  1821  (p.  241)^  we  have  said  that 
tikfi  embryo  of  a  fotore  tree^is  discoverable  in  the 
seipd  of  the  ash.  The  s^d  of  the  sycamore  (acer 
pseudo-^Iatanus)  affords  ^  pleasing  instance  of  ttie 
care  that  Nature  takes  for  tho  preseryation  of  her 
infant  germs :  in  the  seed  of  this  plant  taken  in  the 
months  of  December  or  January  (after  exposure  to 
the  rains  of  autnmn  and  frost  of  our  earlier  winter 
months),  and  soaked  in  warm  water  that  it  may  be 
diyested  of  its  coatings  we  shall  find  the  radicle 
and  long  radicle  leaves  of  the  future  plant  folded 
up  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  with  the  minute 
leaves  that  are  to  succeed  ttiem  folded  in  their 
bosom:  these  radicle  leaves  are  beautifully  green, 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  expected,  as  all  light  (the 

Sarent  of  colour  in  plants)  is  perfectly  excluded  by 
le  three  coatings  and  a  woolly  wrapper  that  invest 
them.  The  bounty  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  for 
ihp  weOrteing  and  subsistence  of  creation  liirougli 
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all  the  stages  of  existence^  wonderful  as  tfaev  are^  in 
ilottiag  is  so  remarkably  manifested  as  in  me  iufel- 
ligence  displayedj  and  the  provision  appointed^  for 
V£b  yonng  of  organized  and  inanimate  na:tnre.    The 

3rg  of  a  bird  or  insect^  or  the  seed  of  a  plant,  sliould 
one  hmnble  to  the  dust  the  arrogance  of  man« 

What  prodigies  cao  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  Unn  it  prodoces  year  by  yeari 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  > 
Amiliar  with  the  effect  we  slight  the  cause ; 
And  in  the  constancy  of  Nature's  conrse, 
ne  regular  retnm  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 
See  Bought  to  wonder  at.    Should  God  again, 
As  once  in  Gibson,  interrupt  the  race 
'Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  Son, 
How  woald  the  world  admire  t  but  speaks  it  less 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise, 
Age  after  age,  tliaa  to  arrest  Us  coune? 
All  we  behold  is  mirade;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved, 
While  Mnmcr  vras,  He  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Tlirough.  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flowV?    It  sleeps ;  and  th'  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  vrinter  has  iimpressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  tiie  in^stine  tide. 
But  let  the  mootfargo  round,  a  few  short  i«ottflto> 
And  all  shall  be  restored.  cbwpia. 

.  * 

Arrived  at  the  close  of  our  '  AmiualTonr  through 
Creation,'  we  cannot  take  leaye'  of  our  friends  for  a 
time,  particularly  our  youthful  readers,  without  at- 
tempting to  impress  upon  their  minds,  that  this  solenin 
period  of  the  year  is  peculiarly  the  Season  ofRdigiouB 
JUtope.  Amid  vicissitude  and  decay,  amid  aqppa?ent 
ruin  and  destruction,  we  behold  the  seed3  of  life  and 
renovation;  for  He  who  pervades  and  dwells  with  all 
things,  the  imcbangeable  and  immortal  Spirit  has  so 
ordained  the  course  of  organized  nature,  that  not 
oply  is  life  the  precursor  of  deatti,  but  tbcf  lattet  is 
e/uential  to  ilio  reuf^wal  of  exist^noe^  a  ctote  a»d 
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catenation^  a  cycle,  as  it  were,  of  vitality^  which  tells 
us,  in  the  strongest  language  of  analogy^  that  if  such 
seenx  the -destiny  of  irrational  nature.  If  thu9  she  die 
to  live  again,  how  assured  should  be  the  hope  of 
intellc^ctual  being. 

To  him  who  views  the  temporary  desolation  of  the 
year  with  no  consolatory  thought;  who  sees  not,  vi 
the  seeming  xuin  which  surrounds  him,  any  hope  or 
emblem  of  a  better  world ;  who  hears  not  the  acceDits 
of  dying  nature  responding  to  the  voice  of  revelation, 
and  telllDg  of  a  Spring  beyond  the  grave ;  to  him 
who  is  insensible  to  reliances  such  as  these,  to  hopes 
which  can  whisper  peace,  and  soothe  the  evils  of 
^mortality,  how  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  must  ap- 
pear all  the  uses  of  this  feverish  existence !  He  may 
be  told  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  in  the  language 
of  faith  and  heartfelt  consolation,-— 

To  you  the  beauties  of  the  aatumnal  year 
Make  mournful  emblems,,  aqd  you  think  of  man 
Doomed  to  the  grave's  long  printer,  spirit-broke. 
Bending  beueatli  the  burthen  of  his  years, 
Sense-dulled  and  fretful,  full  of  aches  and  pains, 
Yet  eling^g  still  to  life.    To  me  they  show 
The  calm  decay  of  nature,  when  the  mind 
Retains  its  strength,  and  in  the  languid  eye 
Religion's  holy  hopes  kiadle  a  joy 
That  makes  old  age  look  lovely.    All  to  yen 
Is  dark  and  cheerless ;  yon  in  this  fair  world 
See  some  destroying  principle  abroad, 
Air,  earth,  and  water  fall  of  living  things 
Each  on  the  other  preying ;  and  the  ways 
Of  man,  a  strange  perplexing  labyrinth, 
Where  crimes  and  miseries^  each  producing  each. 
Render  life  loathsome,  and  destroy  the  hope 
That  should  iu  death  bring  comfort.    Oh,  my  friend. 
That  thy  faith  were  as  mine !  that  thou  coald*8t  see 
Death  still  producing  life,  and  evil  still 
Working  its  own  destruction ;  conld'st  behold 
The  strifes  and  tumults  of  this  troubled  world 
With  the  strong  eye  that  sees  the  promised  day 
Dawn  through  this  night  of  tempest !  all  things  then 
Would  minister  to  joy ;  then  shoald  thine  heart 
Be  healed  and  harmonized,  and  thou  should^st  feel 
God,  always,  every  where,  and  all  in  all. 

BOUTHEY. 
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Page  107.  April  19.— saint  alphege. — A  native 
of  England,  Alpbege  was  first  Abbot  of  Batb^  then 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  year  984,  and  twelve 
years  afterwards.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Aiter 
seven  months' miserable  imprisonment  by  the  Danes, 
the  good  Archbishop  was  stoned  to  death  at  Green- 
wich. 

•  April  23. — SAINT  GEORGE.^Saint  George  is  the 
patron  Saint  of  England;  for  which  the  following 
l^ason  is  assigned :  When  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
fighting  against  the  Turks,  and  laying  siege  to  the 
famous  city  of  Antioch,  which  was  expected  to  be 
relieved  by  the  Saracens,  St.  George  appeared  with 
an  innumerable  army  coming  down  from  the  hills 
clad  all  in  white,  with  a  red  cross  on  Ms  banner,  to 
reinforce  the  Christians;  which  so  terrified  the  infi- 
dels, that  they  fled,  and  left  the  Christians  in  posses- 
sion of  the  town.— See  T.T.  for  1821,  p.  107.  The 
King's  birth-day  is  kept  on  this  day,  being  his  name- 
day,  in  imitation  of  the  custom  in  catholic  countries^ 

Page  108.  April  25. — saint  mark. — St.  Mark's 
Gospel  was  written  in  the  year  63.  The  order  of 
knights  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  under  the  protection 
of  ttiis  evangelist,  was  instituted  in  the  year  737, 
the  reigning  doge  being  always  grand  master:  their 
motto  was,  '  Pax  tibi,  Marce,  Evan^elista  Meus.^ 

The  custom  of  sitting  and  watching  in  the  church 
porch  on  St.  Mark's  eve,  still  ei^ists  in  some  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  '  witching  time  of  night' 
is  from  eleven  till  one;  and  the  third  year  the 
watcher  supposes  that  he  sees  the  ghosts  of  those 
who  are  to  die  the  next  year  pass  by  into  the 
church. — For  some  remaiks  on  the  belief  in  appari^ 
tions,  see  our  last  volume,  pp.  «^l-93. 
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Westmoreland, 296— in  Stafford- 
shire, ib, — in  Cumberland,  297 — 
modern  celebration  of,  in  (Ger- 
many, »5.— at  Rome^  299— >ia 
Andalusia,  SOQ; 

■  Eve  and  Day  at  Rome, 

299         . 

Circumcuion.y  I 

Climate,  variety  of,  Ixxvi— different 
kinds  of,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxii— influ- 
ence of,  on  the  distributiqn  of 
vegetables,  Ixxxiv—- on  animals, 
XC1X-— oh  the  human  8pecies,cviii 
— influence  of,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  cviii— its  in- 
direct effects  upon  society,  i6» 

Col  de  Brenner,  Ux 

Coleridge^  Mr.  297,  315 

ColvmhuSf  Christ,  xzxvi 

Com«^,lihes  on,  284 

Conception  of  B.  V.  M.  292 

Cont/or,  xcviii 

Conversion  of  Si.  Paul,  10 

Cooi,  Capt^  XXX  ix 

CoomAe,  W.  168 

Coral  rocks,  xciv 

Com^  remarks  on,  229 

Coronation  of  K.  Ceo.  IV,  expenses 
of,  191 

Corpus  Christ],  163-«ceremonies  in 
Spain,  ib» 

Cotopcun,  Ix    . 

Cotton-pl^iDt^  Ixxxix     « 

Crucijixiony    represented^  104 

Cuckoo y  lines  on,  127 

Cumberland^  custom  in,  ^97 

Daisy,  lines  ]ko,  88  note,  87 

December,  explained,  235 — Klines  on, 
290,  S12 

Delambre,  M.  217 

Deserts,  imipense.  Ixv 

Dodd,  Dr.  188 

Bqfrinesy  mountain?,  li^ight  of,  Ixiii 

Dog,  varieties  of,  <;i 

Dog^-days,  186    " 


Drake,  Sir  Francis,  xxxviu 
I         Dr.  memoir  of,  7 

Earth,  figure  of,  lii 

Eaatburn,  Rev.  J.  W.  290  ^ 

Easter  D%j,  106 

— ~-  Eve,    lOS^ceremonles     in 

'  Spain,  t6. 

Monday  and  Tuesday^  107 

Edinburgh,  New  Year's  Day  at,  4 

Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  277 

Edward,^axi%  of  the  W.SaxtQJiSy  69 

Egyptians,  their  pioigress  in  geo- 
graphy, XXT 

Ember  daya^  66,  162,  237 

England,  climate  pf»  205 

Epiphany,  5 

Eratosthenes,  xxix 

Esquimaux,  character  of,  cn«— • 
their  marriages  and  fcu&mia,.  iftu 
—their  snow-houses,  cxii^mhuts 
constructed  of  bones,  cxiil<«i^theflr 
own  account  of  their  origin,  csiv 
—Esquimaux  conjuror,  ocv— 
their  knguiafleiCivim^modeof  b»> 
rial,  cxvii'Uieir  canoes,  «i]fi9a- 
nagement  of  the  bow  and  i 
cxviiir-their  method  of^ 
seals,  t6. — ^their  spectackar* 
their  ingenuity,!  cxx<w»>dreiB>  of -a 
male  Esquimaux,  U  •-v4he  vrooil- 
cut,  czxi— female  dress,  cxxiii 

Evaporation,  Ixxx 

Evening  Star,  lines  on,  120 

February,  explained,  40 

Festa  di  Cattedra,  9 

Fttnmlliam,  Vise.  44 

Ftre- festival,  171 

Flinders,  Capt.  xl 

Flowers,  introductory -poem  on,  xin 
-,  remarls  on,  .15&-*to -pre- 


serve, 160->lines  OQ,  l&79-i6(^ 

185 
Fothereill,  Geo^se,  J>J>*  254 
Franklin,  Cat>t.  xli 
Fruit,  lines  on,  249'-^PcfBiui  de»^ 

sert  of,  250 
Gall,  Rich.  137 
Gama,  Vasco  de,  xxxv 
Garcilasso,  de  la  Vega,  l$S  mie, 

279 
6«<]^apAy,' historical  otttiines  of, 
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^^f9*  sketch  of,  Ivi  • 
Oiftirw^jO.  G.  172 
Gknbertfie,  lord,  136 
Olow'woimf  lines  on,  234 
Onatf  remarks  on,  2 1 1 
Good  Friday,  lod— ceremonies  in 
*  Spain,  ib. 
Gossamery  89 
Gathsvind  Huns,  xXxti 
Grtmesy  xcii 
Oree.(«,  their  progress  in  geography, 

zxvii*xxx 
GMmejf,  0.  74  »o/e 
-Ware,  habits  of,  159 
ffarvesty  remarks  on,  239 
Bawhnofh,  privet,  248 , 
Ifmothom,  Vij^es  on,  153, 3ld 
iiebrewf,  their  progress  in  geogra- 

:phy,  xxvi 
mmaf»,  Mrs.  246  ' 
wCTTwig,  xcri 
Himaloya    Mountains,  height  of, 

IXH 

fiipparekuSf  xxx 

fitf/ortca?  Geography,  outlines  of, 
xxi-Ii 

ffiMM^frostj  lines  on,  27|  31^  32 

ffokbfAioxsey  296 

/fe/y  Cross,  236 

^^—  Thursday,  139 

Hcney-fkiTSy  297 

Horsey  c 

Hosty  procession  o^  l63 

/foMtf-fly,  common,  245-~its  pro- 
gressive motion  how^  carried  on 
.,ia  opposition  to  gravity,  ib, 

Human  life,  mean  duration  of,  xe 

Humane  Society,  109 

HuitoHy  Dr.  C.  12 

IhkeUany  Agnes,  47 

innweiUs^  Day,  3j03 

tmquisitiany  victims  of,  in  Spain, 
142 

tneectiy  tropical,  xcv — economy  of, 
«11 

iMTmoDVCTiOH,  xxi-Cfxiv 

iwoeniion  of  the  Cross,  136 

liothermal  lines,  Ixxvii 

Ibyy  lines  on,  40,  56  nete,  247 

fjiok-^ipe^  319 

January  t  explained,  1 

J^ner,Dx»  11 


Jesusy  name  of,  216  - 

Jewsy  influence  of  climate,,  pn,  cv  ii 

J«Zy,  expiaii^edy  186 

June,  poetically  described^  183 

JSC«»W«,J.P._46 

JK»^  Charles  I,  mkrtyr,  12 

— •  Charles  II,  restored,  141 

•—  George  IV  born,  216 — acoesi- 

sion,  12 ^proclaimed,  ii.—  — 

crowned,  191 

WUliam  landed,  275 

Kitey  the,  128 

Kotzebucy  Lieut,  xli 

Lady  Day,  71 

— ,  star  of  brightest  day,  43 

Lammas  Day,  215 

Landy  proportion  of  in  the  globe, 

Iv 
Landscapey    poetically    described, 

249 
Larky  lines  oh,  83 
Leafy  lines  on,  321 
Leavesy  withered,  lines  on,  286 
Le  Mairey  xxxviii 
lAbray  52 
Life's  pilot,  303 
LMy  of  the  valley,  lines  on,  152 

,  lines  to,  182 

Llanos  y  Ixvlii 

Lhrentey  Don  Juan»  141 

Lochie  Braes,  13^ 

London  burnt,  235 

Longest  Day,  169 

£ord  Mayor's  Day,  276 

Low  Sunday,  108 

MacnetV,  H.  67 

Macqvdny  Abb€,  189 

Magellany  Ferdinand,  xxxvii 

Mahomedansy  xxxiti 

Maizey  xc 

Many  varieties  of,  cli 

Marco  Pulo,  xxxi 

Marchy  explained,   61— poetically 

described,  80 
Mariner'*s  Compass,  xxxvi 
Mary  Magdajen,  192 
Maundy  Thursday,    95 
Mayy  explained,  133 
May-day y  133-rat  Edinburgh,  135 

— in  Spain,  »!&.— lines  on,  134 
AfMMory,. pleasures  of,  209 
Meteorological  TiW^yZ^iO 
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Meiwrs,  scintiUatiiig,  297 
Mexico,  mountains  of,  Ixx 
Megereon,  lines  on,  818 
JlfMMfc/oisDr.  187 
Midient  Sunday,  75-^u<toa  on, 

in  Spain,  t&. 
Mtdmmmer  Day,  169 
MUlhaiue,  Robt.  257 
JIftffe/- thrush,  58 
Mimonaries,  their  labours  conduce 

to  the  progress  of  geography,  I 
Miiam.  J.  2X7 
McnsoonSf  Ixxit 

Moon,  lines  on,  146,  242**  influ- 
ence of,  on  the  weather,  147, 197 
Momington,  earl  of,  1S9 
Mosqt$ito€S,  xcvi 
Mountaintot  the  world,  iiz,  Ixi,  Ixir, 

ixvii,  Ixix 
Mouse,  common,  245  . 
Music,  lines  on,  277 
Nacimientos,  301 
JVofiM  of  Jesus,  216 
NaHvity  of  B.  Y.  M.  2d6 
Naturalist's  Diart  for  January 
1824, 27— February,  55-  March, 
80— AprU,     123— May,    ISO- 
June,  178— July,  200— August, 
228 — September,  244 — October, 
266— November,  285~-Dccem- 
ber,  312 
NanigaHon,  early  attempt  at,  xxii 
New  Year's  Day,  in  Scotland,  2 
Nicomede,  161 
Night,  sonnet  to,  27 
Nightingale,  lines  on,  126 
Nile,  course  of,  Ixxii 
Nollekens,  J.  107 

November,  explained,  2d5— poeti- 
cally described,  285 
Oases,  Ixv 
October,  explained,  2S5 

lines  on,  266 

OUve,  xc 

O.  Holy  Rood,  238 
O.  Michaelmas-day,  256 
O.  Mart.  278 
Omar,  xxxiii 
Organic  remains,  Iviii 
O.Sapientia,  293 

Paddington  church,,  ceremony  at, 
294 


Pmhm  Snodayy  98'  ■cetemontes  in 

Spftin,tft. 
Pampas,  IxyUI 

Parrt,  Capt.  E.  W.  hb  fiist  irdy- 
•ge.to  the  North  Pole,  as  coib. 
mander,  -^cti,  zWi— his  second 
▼oyaev' and  retam,  xlii,  xM, 
xWii^— biographical  sketch  of, 
xlii-xlti 
Potion -flower,  232— lines  on,  833 
■    Sermons,  108 

Sunday,  60 

■'      week,  ceremonies  m  Spain, 
94-105 
Peron,Wl,X\ 

Persian  wreath  of  flowers,  185 
Arv,  elevation  of,  Ixvii 
Phalctna  humuli,  160 
Physical  Geography,  outlines  of,li* 

cxxiii 
Pisces,  309 
Pfw  VII,  Pope,  221 
Plain,  vast,  of  the  old  continent, 

Ixiv — of  South  America,  IxviiS 
Plantain,  Izzzix 
Plateaux,  Ux 
Pleasants,  Thomas,  61 
Pliny,  xxxi 
Plough  Monday,  6 
Polar  seas,  fish  of,  xcvi 
Potatoes,  xci 
Powder  plot,  276 
Primrose,  lines  on,  82, 8S 
Ptolemy,  xxxi 
Purification  of  B.  V.  M.  40 
Quadrupeds  of  temperate  climates, 

c 
Quinquagesima,  47 
Quito,  city  of,  Ixvii 
Radclije,  Anne,  44 
Ratteburg,  custom  at,  297^wlnter 

at,  315 
Red-breast,   35 — lines  to,  ib,    56, 

244 
Rein- deer,  ci 
Relaciories,  301 

Rbmarkablb    Days  in    January, 
1824,  1  ;  February,  40;  March, 
61 ;  April,  91 ;  May,  133  \  June,  ' 
161;  July,  186  5  August,  215  j* 
September,  835  s  October,  854 ; 
November,  275 ;  December^  291 
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lWcAarrf,Bp*91 

Mi9W9  of  tbe  worl<l,  IxaA  -com- 

pared  with  the  Tbam^^  liJiiU    •. 
Rocks  f  Ivii 

J2^4<ioii  Sunday^  139 
Romant^  that  progiess  in  geo^pra- 

pby>  xw 
12o»«,  Christraas  ceremonies  at,S99 
RmoHo  del  Aurora,  41 
IZoM,  lines  on,  38,  81,  84,  180, 

'     '■    Sunday,  75 
Row,  Captain,  xU,  jjv 
JR^^  Humane  Society,  109 
iiwA^bearing  in  Westmoreland,  192 

Agatha^  44 

Agnest9 

Alhan,  167 

Alpheg€y  324 

Ambrose^  9l 

Andrw,  278 

^nfM,.192 

Anthonify  9 

^ligiM^tne,  222 

Austin^  139 

Barnabas,  162 

Bartholomew,  221 

Benedict,  70 

BAue,  43 

^oni/bce,  161 

Briria*,  277 

Catherine,  278 

recOta,  ii77 

<7Aa(;,  63 

Clement,  278 

Crispin,  258 

Cyprian,  238 

David,  61 

Dcsy«,  256 

Dunstan,  138' 

Etheldreda,  258 

fttisercAtM,  236 

Fabian,  9 

^aiM,  255 

QeorgCy  324  , 

Otfej,  235 

Gregory^  67 

Hilary,  6 

^ttgA,  277 

JoMsef,  192 


Jame^  the  Lmb,  136 

Jerome,  959- 

JoM  Baptist,  169,  222 

JaAis  Evangelist,  136, 303 

Jk<^,  259 

Lambert,  237 

Lawrence,  216 

Leonard,  276 

Lucian^  6 

L«cy,  292 

i^iAre,  258 

Margaret,  192 

i»/orit,  324 

il/or^tn,  186,  276 

^fo^^A^,  237 

Matthias,  46 

Michael,  239 

JV<cAoZa«,291 

Pa^Hcit,  68 

Aztt/,  conversion  of,  10 

Bsrpetua,  66 

ft^er,  172 

i%t7t>,  136 

Pmca,  9 

Rendgins,  254 

5»/tw/er,304 

5imo»,  259 

Stephen,  303 

Swithin,  189 

Thomas^  293 

Valentine,  45 

SagUtarius,  176 

5an<fy  deserts,  immense,  Ixv,  Izvi 

<Sa«n^  Michael's,  winter  at,  317 

Saunders,  Mr.  74 

Seating,  in  Germany,  316 

Schouten,  zzxTiii 

Scorpio,  120 

5ea-side  ramMe,  lines  on,  273, 374 

Seasons,  lines  on,  150, 289 

September  morning,  lines  on,  244 

— —  explained,  235 

Septuagesima,  45 

Sexagesima,  46 

SAor^M*  Day,  293 

5*rw«  Tuesday,  62 

5tin/Mon,  T.  108 

Sty- lark,  lines  to,  34 

S^/eepj  lines  to,  181 

5»at7,  habits  of,  34«*-line8  on,  37 

5^i»oztf,  lines  on,  32— uses  of,  37 

— ^  iaU  of,  In  Jamaica,  293 


iHtfESL 


Snow-drop,  linei  on,  S$ 
^flfylmes  OR,  124,  IM^  tM>  IM 
otorry  heavetis,  reflections  OD^  5S. 

120,  17£,S96,£6S»aoe 
Storf,  lines  on,  51, 2^ 
Siraboy  xix 
Sugar-c^ne,  ixxxix 
Sifmmer,  lines  on,l  78, 208^826,269 
Stm,  lines  on,  175,  201, 202,  204, 

21^214 
— ^  dials,  new  method  of  setting, 

283 
— —  rise,  lines  on,  201,  202,  253, 

267, 269— at  Jfitna,  SOS 
--^  set,  lines  on,  213, 214ii«-at  sea, 

253 
~ —  Italian,  described,  214 
Smrrejf  Institution,  72 
Swallow,  migration  of,  270 
^ftoord-danceis,  296, 297 
Sjfeamon,  seed  of,  321 
TasmoM,  A.  J.aucxix 
Thalet,  xxvii 
Jlkrottle,  34 

I%Ae,  Mrs.  70— Unes  by,  318 
Thu,  lines  on,  Ixxxiii,  169, 293— 

sonnet  to,  258~reflection8^on, 

293 
Torrid  zone,  vegetable  treasures  of, 

zciii— numerous  kinds  o^  insects, 

zciT — reptiles,  zcvi'^fish,  t5.«*- 

birds,  xcviii — quadrupeds,  xcix 
Tran^guration,  216 
THnstution  of  Edward,  K.  of  the 

West-Saxons,  169 
—  of  Edward  the  Conies^ 

sor,  256< 
— —  of  St.  Msrtin,  186 
Drees,  comparative  height  of,  in 
.  the  Old  and  Hew  World,  hzzvlii 
TVee-creeper,  33  . 
TrmUn  Sunday,  162 
TWipomania,  168 
TMrkey,  Spanish  custom  respect- 

ing,302 
7Wv)AI>af»5 


yageiabU  forms,    distribution  of, 
'«i»«rliieglol»e,  Itxxt^i 

l^ijgfeta^,inflaenee  of  climate  on, 
IxxxiT 

Fcyii,  Lope  de,  221 

«— i>  Garcilasso  de,  279 

VUUgas,  122,  236 

yin€,Te 

Violet,  lines  on,  85  note,  129 

Fifgin  Mary, devotion  to,  in  Spdln, 
42,  71-^lines  to,  43 

Fwite^tonof  B.V.M.  186 

Volcanic  formatimis,  Ivii 

Volcanoes,  Ix 

WaH-Jhwer,  lines  on,  89 

Walnuts,  oil  made  from,  251 

^amor-ant,  212 

Water  flea,  88 

Water^  proportion  of  in  the  globe, 
Iv 

Waterloo,  lines  on,  168 

Wtntker,  influence  of  moon  ort) 
147, 197 

Weeds,  lines  on,  81 

What  shall  the  land  produce,  41 

fFAt^-Sunday,  161— Monday,  t5« 

Wifen,MT.  123  no^e,  175,  279 

Fr»i^rd,Lieut..Col.239^ 

Winds,  utility  of,  Izzvii,  izzz 

WisUer^  reflectionr  on,  55,  225— 
lines  on,  55,  316,  322,  323— 
pleasures  of,  313— in  the  north 
of  Germany,  315— fa  St.  Mi- 
chael's, 317 

of  1823^206 

Wood,  most  regioM  «f  the  globe 
adapted  to  the  growth  of,  xcii 

Woodward,  C.  74 

M^«NUMi,  lines  on,  290 

Wou^foy  Peter,  304 

Worcester,  Marchioness,  138 

Year,  reflections  on  the  dose  of, 
322 

Ttcphyr,  lines  to,  123 

Zone,  torrid,  lii-^frigid.  Hi — tem- 
perate, liii. 
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1.  THE  YOUTH'S  MISCELtANY  of  KNOW- 

LEDGE  and  ENTERTAINMENT;  containing  RECREATIONS  in 
Natural  Philosophy— <3iemisti7 — Astronomy— Natural  History  and  Bo- 
.  tany— Philosophical  Questions~-*Moral  Taies^Rules  of  Life  and  Pncti* 
cbI  WUdom^Biography— Manners  and  Customs  of  difierent  Nations'^ 
.  Anecdotes— Poetry,  dcc.&c.  Intended  for  the  moral  and  literary  Im- 
prorement  of  both  Sexes. 

In  three  Tolumes,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  embellished 
with  eighteen  coloured  and  highly-finished  engrairings  on  copper,  and 
'  upwards  of  one  hundred  on  wood,  price  \U  7j.  in  boards. 

••*  This  work  was  originally  published  periodically,  nndcr  the  title  of  the 
Monthly  Fhitor;  its  object  be  ng  to  strew  flowers  over  the  thorny  path  of 
Science;  to  attract  Yonth  imperceptibly  to  the  study  of  the  various  depart- 
SMttts  of  knowledge  which  form  the  basis  of  %  polite  education  ;  to  interest 
their  feelings,  while  their  understandings  are  informed;  and,  above  all,  to 
protect  them  against  the  contamination  of  the  false  and  speculative  philoso- 
phy of  the  day.  It  is  re^ectfnlly  recommended  to  Parents  and  Tutors  as  an 
elegant  and  useful  gift  to  young  persons. 

'*  We  have  pleasure  in  saving,  that  this  is  a  neat  and  useful  little  work,  well 
-ealcalated  to  convey  intelligence  and  entertainment  to  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  its  form  fceems  to  have  been  adopted."— Xtterory  GuseUe, 


2.  A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  containing  a 

CoMpLVTE  Set  of  Maps,  drawn  from  the  best  guthorities,  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Kingdoms  and  States  in  the  World  :  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Intro- 
duction to  Geography,  and  on  the  construction  and  use  of  Maps.  By 
THOMAS  MYERS,  A.M.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ; 
Author  of  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Sys^m  of  Modem  Geography,  &c. 

*•*  lliis  Atlas  includes  all  the  recent  discoveries;  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
several  states  are  earefnlly  delineated,  on  aa  entirely  new  set  of  Plates, 
agreeably  to  the  present  improved  state  of  Geographical  Science.  Several  of 
the  Maps,  as  those  of  Central  Asia,  Southern  Africa,  the  New  States  of  SoutA 
America,  Uc.  &c.are  given  on  an  enlarged  scale,  so  as  to  exliibit,  with  fide- 
lity, the  vkrfcons  natural  and  political  disUnctioiis.  The  Ifttr6ductory  Disser- 
tations will  be  found  to  possess  a  degree  of  novelty  hiUuftOunattempted  in 
works  of  this  nature;  a  variety  of  practical  illustrations,' exainples,  and  pre- 
cepts, having  been  introduced,  by  attention,  to  which  the  Student  may  early 
«cqnire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  political  divisions  of  the 
globe,  and  ot  the  relative  extent  and  positions  of  its  various  empires* 
Kingdoms,  and  states.  ' 

In  4to.  Price  One  Guinea,  half-bound  ;  or,  full  Coloured,  1/;  Ws^d, 

8.    A  CRITICAL    DISSERTATION   on    the 

NATURE  and  PRINCIPLES  of  TASTE.  By  M;  M'DERMOT,  Au- 
thor of  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  &c.  In  one  volume,  8vo. 
price  1S#.  ia  boards. 

.  This  woric  will  be  found  to  contain,  in  all  respects,  an  original  view  of 
the  subject, both  in  design  and  execution,  under  the  following  heads:—* 
I.  On  the  Nature  of  Taste,  and  wherein  it  differs  firora  Sensibility, 
or  the  Emotion  that  attends  the  perception  of  Beauty .^2.  On  Beauty 
^Mtractedly  considered  as  an  object  of  Taste  ^S,  On  the  Standard  of 
Taste. — 4.  On  the  Taste  of  particular  Ages  and  Nations ;  and  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  antient  models.—* 5.  On  the  influence  of  habit  in  matters 
of  Taste. — 6.  On  the  alliance  of  Taste  and  Criticism.— 7.  On  the  proper 
objects  of  Taste. 


The  most  elegant,  and,  tnth  ^Uference  to  Us  Execution,  the 
Cheapest  Edition  of  the  British  Theatre  extanf. 


DIBDIN'S 

NEW  LONDON  THEATRE; 

PHICE  SIXPENCE  EACH  NUMBER: 

ORiGINALLT  PUBLIBHEDAT  A  SHILLING   BACH  PLAT,  AlTD  THE 

VARCISS  AT   SIGHT^PEMCE. 


NEW  LONDON  THE ATREi; 


BEING  A 

COLLECTION 

OF  TBR  HOST  BtTBBMKD  AMD  POPtTLAft 


STOCK  TRAGEDIES,  COMEDIES,  OPERAS,  AND 
FARCES, 


""SSSv 


Bots  pnfoming^  on  tie  (^nzUfi'b  ^ta^e  i 


lacludinff  ali  tbe1>est  Pieces  from  the  Days  of  Bbv  Joi«9obi  and  Bsadxokt 
and  Flbtchea,  down  to  our  own  Tim?s.; 

Correctly  given  (Jrom  Copiet  vsed  in  the  London  Tluatre»)  with 
Critical  Aemarke, 

BY  THOMAS  DIBDIN, 

/    AUTHOR   OF    SEVERAL    DRAMATIC    l^l^BCBS.      - 


*^*  This  Work  has  experienced  a  very  extended  Sale,  and,  in  point  <^ 
Papor,  Priming,  and  Illustrations,  will  be  fonnd  superior  to  any  other 
Edition  of  the  Drama  ever  offered  to  the  Public.  The  Stock  havinj^ 
lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  Proprietors,  they  have  re- 
duced the  price  of  each  Number  to  Sixpence,  thus  renderine  it  not  only 
the  most  elegant,  but  also  the  cheapest  Edition  of  the  British  Theatre 
extant;  the  whole  being  comprised  In  Twenty-six  Cabinet  Volumes,  em- 
belllghed  with  upwards  of  Vive  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  designed 
by  'ncBSTov,  and  executed  by  Thompson. 

To  Managers  of  Provincial  Theatres,  and  to  Private  Theatricals,  thi^ 
Edition  will  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition,  the  whole  being  printed  from 
the  most  correct  Copies  as  now  used  for  the  Xioadon  Boards* 


LONDON: 

PRINTED  FOa  SHERWOOD,  JONES,  &  CO.  PATEENOSTERpROW. 


^NMr  The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Pieces  already  published  ;  seva-al  of 
\^  vMnh  are  only  to  be  found  in  this  Collection,  the  Copyright 

being  the  esekuive  Property  rfthe  PvJUisheru 

■   V.  B.   The  paginr  o  fetch  Play  being  ancoonected  with  asy  other,  the  Work  may  be 
bouad  op  in  any  W»y  at  th«  Option  of  the  Poishaser. 
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TRAGEDIES. 


Aleumder  the  Greater 

Allforljove 91 

Cato 94 

Count  of  Narbonne    58 
Dislrest  Mother.. .. 

Douj^las 18 

Bake  of  Milan  ....  7* 

Earlof  Buex 100 

Earl  of  Warwick  ..  9* 
Edward   the  Black 
Friii^e 96 


All  in  the  Wrong  ..  4S 
Beaux*  Stratagem  7 
Benar'a  Opera ....  S 
Belle's  Stratagem..  88 
Bold  Stroke    for  a 

Wife « 

Brothers 11 

Busy  Body 97 

Chapter  of  Accidents  84 
ClandestineMarriage46 

Confederacy 63 

Conscious  Lovers  ..  75 
Constant  Couple ....  109 

Country  Girl 71 

I>ouble Dealer  ....  80 
Double  Gallant ....  85 


Fair  Penitent S4 

Gamester IG 

Geoi]re  Barnwell  ..  19 
Grecian  Daughter..  99 

Isabella    96 

Jane  Shore 91 

Lady  Jane  Grey . . . .  loi 

Mahomet 66 

Mourning  Bride....  89 
Oroonoko 50 

COMEDIES. 

iro. 
Every    Man    in  his 

Humour    70 

Farmer's  Wife 93 

Fashionable  Lover  5 
Good-natured    Man  78 

Hypocrite    10 

Inconstant 41 

Jealous  Wife ..  40 

Lionel  and  Clarissa  19 
Lord  of  the  Manor  83 

Love  for  Love 61 

Love  in  a  Village  ..  9 
Maid  of  the  MiU  ..  89 
Man  of  the  World..  15 
Merchant  of  Brages.105 
New  Way  to  pay  Old 

Debts    68 


Orphan 67 

Orphan  of  China....  69 

Revenge si 

Roman  Father  ....  49 
Siege  of  Damascus..  69 

Tamerlane 56 

Tvncred*  and  Sigis- 

munda 44 

Venice  Preserved..    8 
Zara 79 


HO. 

Provoked  Husband  36 
Recruiting  Officer..  7S 

Refusal 87 

Rivals  1 

Rule    a    Wife    and 

have  a  Wife  ....  53 
SheStoopstoConquer  18 
She  would  and  She 

would  not 61 

Suspicious  Husband,  59 
Tender  Husband  ..103 
Trip  to  Scarborough  56 
Way  of  the  World  96 
Way  to  keep  Him..  4S 
Which  is  the  Man  }  89 

West  Indian 9 

Wonder 64 


OPERAS  AND  FARCES. 


HO. 

Apprentice 54 

Citisen 57 

Comns   88 

Critic 14 

Cymon 77 

Devil  to  Pay 69 

Fortune's  Frolic...  17 

Guardian 46 

HighlafebelowStairs   4 

Hit  or  Miss 99 

Irish  Widow 38 


Lying  Valet   ..... 
Maid  of  the  Oaks  . 


95 


Mayor  of  Garratt  ..  65 

Midas    90 

Miser    97 

Miss  in   her  Teens  SO 

Mock  Doctor 60 

My  Spouse  and  I  ..106 

Padlock    37 

Polly  Honeycombe,  104 
Quaker 95 


RecmitingSergeant  97 
Rich.  CoBur  de  Lion    6 

Rosina 98 

Sultan   90 

Three  Weeks  after 

Marriage 35 

Tobacconist   49 

Twenty  per  Cent  ..  99 

Two   Misers    81 

Virgin  Unmasked  ..  88 
YThat  Next? 76 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Jfi  Seven  eUgmnt  Volumee^  uniform  with  the  New  London  Theatre^  Price 
92.  2s,  in  extra  Boardt^ 

WHITTINGHAM'S  Cabinet    Edition    of   SHAKS- 

PEARE'S  PLATS,  accurately  printed  fk'om  the  Text  of  Johnsoh  and 
Stshvehs;  embellished  with  930  Engravings  on  Wood.  Including  the 
Seven  Ages  of  Man— a  Bust  of  the  immortal  Bard— a  View  of  Uie  House  in 
which  he  was  born— and  a  correct  Representation  of  the  Jubilee  Proces* 
sion  in  which  he  was  commemorated  by  Garrick:  To  which  are  pre- 
fixed. An  Btsay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Shakspeare,  including  the 
Opinions  of  HaxUtt,  Schlegel,  Drake,  Rewritten  expressly  for  this  Edi- 
tion, by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  and  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Johnson.  There  is 
also  aGIOBsarial  Index  to  the  Work,4ind  a  Critique  on  each  Play,  by 
Johnson  orSteevens. 

•«•  The  Proprietors  of  this  Edition  submit  it  to  the  Pablic,  in  full  confidence  that  it  has 
only  to  be  seen,  to  be  approved  and  admired.  The  Paper,  Printinr,  and  Embellishnenu, 
are  aniqne ;  and  present  one  of  the  most  Miform  and  eleranC  Editions  of  the  Plays  of  oar 
immortal  Dramatut  ever  offered. 


USEFUL   BOOKS, 

FVBUfVB  BT 

SHERWOOD,  JONES,  &  CO.' PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


1. 
TIMES  TELESCOPE  for  1824; 

Or,  A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  ALMANACK:  containing  an  Ea- 
planation  of  SainU*  Days  and  Holidays;  lUostrations  of  British  History 
and  Aatiqaities,  Votloes  of  Obsolete  Rites  and  Customs,  Sketches  of  com- 
parative  Chronology  and  contemporary  Biography;  Astronomical  Oc- 
currences throughout  the  Year;  Remarks  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Bodies;  Reflections  on  the  Starry  HeaTens;  and  the  Naturalistli 
Diary.  To  which  are  prefixed.  An  INTRODUCTION,  containing  the 
Outlines  of  Historical  and  Physical  Geography ;  and  an  On*  to  Ftowms  by 
BERNARD  BARTON. 

Embellished  with  an  Emblematical  Frontispiece,  containing  a  MedalUoa 
Portrait  of  Captain  Parry,  Price  M.  in  extra  BoanUu 


*«  Taken  altocetbcr,  Tiae««  Telescope  l«  one  of  the  best  pndacflow  to  be  pot  into  the 
hiMadi  of  jootb,  whicli  oar  teeming  prcM  seodi  forth.  It  leads  by  easy  roads  to  iapfioviiig 
stadies;  it  is  exceedingly  various;  it  is  fiill  of  hints  for  thinking;  and  it  is  honeM  and  un- 
pi^adioed.  From  the  cbiid  of  flve  years  of  age  to  the  nature  of  flfky,  it  wiU  aJIbrd  both 
cnteftahuaent  and  iatelUgencc."— Xileraty  Oasette* 


2. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

OnBreeding,Rearing,  and  Fattening  all  Kinds  of  DOMESTIC  POCLTRT, 
PHEASANTS,  PIGEONS,  and  RABBITS;  including  also  an  interestiniT 
Account  ef  the  Egyptian  Method  of  hatching  Eggs  by  Artificial  Heat, 
with  some  Modem  Estperiments  thereon;  firom  Memoranda  made  dnring 
Forty  Yea«i*  Practice. 

By  BONINGTON  MOWBRAY,  Esq. 

Fourth  Edition;  with  Additions,  on  Breeding,   Feeding,  and  Managing 

Swine;  on  Milch  Cows  for  the  Dairy;  and  on  Beet. 

Price  6«.  <M.  Bds. 

«<  Mr.  Mowbray*s  little  Ikwk  on  the  Breeding,  Bearing,  and  Fattening  all  kinds  of  Do- 
mestic Poultry  and  Pigs,  is  anquestionably  the  most  PrmetUml  Work  on  Bm  suhiect  in  oar 
languan.  Hy  adopting  its  plan,  any  Family  may  famish  thffar  table  with  these  lurorles  at 
oH0-4h»d  of  the  price  tbey  are  obliged  to  pay  at  the  marfceto:  and  the  Fanner  and  Breeder 
najr  reader  it  the  sousce  of  considerable  iwoBt.*^— ^srmcf**  /ramal. 

3. 
A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS, 

Containing  a  COBIPLETE  SET  of  MAPS,  drawn  from  the  best  Authori- 
ties, of  all  the  principal  Kinffdoma  and  States  in  the  World:  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Ixraooucnon  to  Obooraphy,  and  on  tlie  Construction  and  Use 
of  Maps. 

By  THOMAS  MYBRS,  L.L.D. 

Of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  Woolwich ;  Author  of  the  New  and  ComprdicnBlTe 
System  or  Modern  Geography,  kc  &c. 

In  4to.  Price  One  Guinea,  Half-bound;  or,  ftall  Coloured, II.  llt.'M. 

•«*  This  Atlas  includes  alt  the  recent  discoTeries;  and  the  boundariet 
of  the  several  states  are  carefully  delineated,  on  an  entirely  new  Set  of 
Plates,  agreeably  to  the  present  improved  state  of  Geograpliical 
Science.  Tiie  Introductory  Dissertationa  will  be  found  to  possess  a 
degree  of  novelty  hitherto  unattempted  in  works  of  tlds  nature;  a  va- 
riety of  practical  illustrations,  examples,  and  precepts,  having  been  in- 
troduced, by  attention  to  which  the  student  may  easily  acquire  a  com- 
petent luowledge  of  the  natural  and  political  divirions  of  the  globe,  and 
of  the  relative  extent  and  positions  of  its  Tarious  empiies,  kiBgdemsaand 
states. 


Vt^  Boohf  fmWtked  hf  Shmwoodf  Jmtiy  Okd  Co, 


BREWING  AND  MALTING, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING  the  VARIOUS  SORTS  of 
MAIiT  lilQUOR;  with  Examples  4>f  each  Species,  and  the  mode  of  usXng 
the  Thennometer  and  Saccharometer ;  the  whole  forming  a  complete 
Guide  In  Brewini^  London  Porter,  Brow.n  Stont,  Windsor  Ale,  Welsh  Ale, 
and  every  other  Description  of  Ale  and  Beer.  To  iHiich  are  added.  Ge- 
neral Instm^ioiisfor  making  Ifalt,  and  Tables  of  the  Net  Datles  Y>f  Excise 
on  Stroni^  and  TaMe  Beer,  payable  by  Common  Brevers  in  Town  and 
Coalftry* 

By  ALEXANDER  MORRIC£»  Commoii  Brewer. 

Sixth  Edit,  with  the  Laws  relating^  to  Brewen,  Maltsten,  and  innkeepers* 

By  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Esq. 

FMce  !•».  6d.  Bds. 

5. 

JONAS'S  GAUGING  IMPROVED, 

The  THEORT  andPRACTICE  of  GAUGING,  in  the  Measures  of  Capa- 
city of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  fnlly  illMtrated  by  numerous  Rules, 
Tables,  and  Examples,  and  tendered  particolarly  eflTective  by  an  eitlen- 
siire  Detail  of  the  Lei^isiative  Reflations,  and  of  the  oflBcial  Direetions 
of  the  Boards  of  Custom  and  Excise,  in  the  Gau^iar  of  Glass,  Malt,  Spirits, 
Soap,  Beer,  and  Starch,— by  an  Account  of  each  particular  Manufacture, 
—and  by  numerous  Exercises;  with  a  Treatise  on  Cask  Gteusinifs  '^^  ^il 
Departments,  as  now  practised  In  the  Port  oC  liondou^ 

OrigmaHy  written  by  PETER  JONAS* 

Laie  Supervisor  of  Eiieise. 
A  new  Edition,  very  considerably  improved,  and  brought  down  to  the 

present  improved  Practice, by  YflUAAU  TATE. 
Particularly  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Importers.  Manufheturers^  and 
Dealers;  of  Officers  in  the  Revenue;  ofPapMs  before  reeeivinff  Appoint- 
ments  as  Ptbiie  Gangers  ;  and  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

In  One  Volume  8vo.  price  19«.  in  Boards* 

6. 
THE  DISTILLER'S  GUIDE; 

Comprehending^  the  wbole  Art  or  DisTru^noM  amo  RrcnnoATioir,  in  aH 
its  various  Branches ;  with  Genuine  Recipes  for  making  Rum,  Brandy, 
Hollands,  Gin,  and  all  Sorts  of  Coiliponnds,  C<»*dials,  aud  Spirituous 
Waters,  by  Distillation,  Agitation,  Infusion,  and  Digestion^  shewing  the 
best  Method  of  Distillii^  Simple  Waters  from  Flowers,  Fruits,  Spices» 
and  Aromatic  Plants ;  also,  the  Art  of  making  Brit'ish  Wines. 

By  PETER  JONAS. 
Third  Edition,  Price  6*,  in  Boards. 

7. 

The   PAINTER  and  VARNISHER^S  GUIDE; 

Or,  a  Treatise,  both  in  Theory  and  Practice,  on  the  Art  of  making  and 
applying  Varnishes;  on  the  different  Kinds  of  Paintlng^^;  and  on  the  Me- 
thod ofprepating  Colours,  both  simple  and  compound;  with  new  Obser- 
vations and  Experiments  on  Copal,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Substances  em- 
ployed in  the  Composition  of  Varnishes  and  of  Colours,  and  on  various 
Processes  used  in  the  Art. 

By  P.  F.  TINGRY, 
ProfcMOr  of  Chenuatry,  Natwsl  History,  sod  Mioerslonr,  la  the  Acsdemy  of  Geneva. 
■    Second  Edition,  oon«cted  and  improved  by  a  Practical  Chemist. 
lA.OneVoI.8vo.iUiistrated  with  Plates.    Price  I i«.  Bds. 


Utrful  BookM^  pubUsked  hy  Skemoodf  JomMf  and  Co,  S 

8. 
THE  LAWS  OF  AUCTIONS ; 

Or,  the.  AUCTIONEER'S  PRACTICAIi  GUIDE:  to  wbidh  is  ad<led,  « 
comprelieiiflive  Summary  of  the  Iaws  of  Distress;  with  an  Appendix  of 
Precedents,  and  a  copious  Index. 

By  T.  WILLIAMS,  Ksq. 
Author  of  *«  Every  Man  hit  own  Lawyer." 
Third  Edit.  Price  B»,  6d,  Bds. 
*••  This  New  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  considerably 
enlari^ed  by  the  addition  of  the  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  Deci- 
sions of  the  Courts  of  Law,  since  the  publication  of  the  former  Edition. 
It  treats  largely  of  the  qualifications,  responsibility,  and  duties  of  the 
profession,  constituting  the  most  useful  work  on  the  sut^lect  extant. 

9. 
THE  TRADER'S  SAFEGUARD, 

And  COUNTING-HOUSE  GUIDE;  containing  the  Laws  relating  to 
Masters,  Apprentices,  Clerks,  Shopmen,  Journeymen,  Manufacturers, 
Ac;  setting  up  and  exercising  of  Trades;  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Promissory  Notes ;  Bankruptcy ;  Contracts  and  Agreements  for  the  Sal^ 
and  Purchase  of  Goods ;  Warranty,  Pavment,  and  Deliyery  of  Goods,; 
Carriage  and  Booking;  Usury,  Cheatmg,  Embexzlement,  Monopoly, 
Forestalling  ;  Interest,  Partnership,  Agency,  Suretyship,  Promises,  and 
Set-Off;  giving  Characters  to  others,  and  entering  into  Securities  fo|r 
their  Conduct ;  with  a  Variety  of  other  Topics,  indispensable  to  be  known 
by  ©very  Person  connected  with  Trade. 

By  JOHN  ROLLE,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 
The  Third  Edition,  considerably  improved.  Price  69,  Boards. 

10. 

THE  OILMAN'S  VADE-MECUM; 

Beinff  an  useful  Aasislant  to  the  Retail  as  well  as  the  Wholesale  Dealer ; 
shewmg,  at  one  View,  the  Value  of  a  Tun  of  Fish  or  Seed  Oil,  at  any  Price 
per  GaUon ;  and  the  Weight  and  Value  of  any  Number  of  Gnllons,  at  any 
Price  per  Tun.  To  which  u  added,  an  Appendix,  to  find  the  Value  of  the 
Pounds  and  Half  Pounds,  being  less  than  a  Gallon. 

By  R.  W.  WHITTON,  Accomptant 
Second  Edition.    In  One  Volume,  Price  ?«•  6tL  bound. 

11. 

THE  DYERS  GUIDE; 

Being  an  iMTnoDccnoN  to  the  Aar  of  Dtiho  Linen,  Colton,  Silk,  and  Wool, 
Silk  and  Muslin  Dresses,  Furniture,  &c.  Ac.  with  Directions  for  Calender, 
ing, Glazing,  and  Framing  tlie  various  Species:  tbe  Mode. of  Scouring 
Wool,  Bleaching  Cotton,  &c.  the  Manner  of  Ungumming  Silk,  and  of 
Whitening  and  Sulphuring  Silk  and  Wool ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Observa- 
tions, Citeinica I  and  Explanatory,  essential  to  the  proper  and  scientific 
Kjiowledge  of  tlie  Art,  according  to  Modern  Practice. 

By  THOMAS  PACKER,  Dyer. 
Price  4s.  6tf.  Boards. 

12. 

THE  FAMILY  DYER  AND  SCOURER; 

Beii^  a  complete  Trxatisb  on  the  Aar  of  Drina  and  CtsAariNo  every.  . 
Article  of  Dress,  Bed  and  Window  Furniture,  Silks,  Bonnets,  Featlien, 
Ac.   whether  made  of  Flax,  Silk,  Cotton,  Wool,  or  Hair;  also  Carpets, 
Counterpanes,  and  Hearth  Rugs.    Ensuring  a  Saving  of  Eighty  per  Cent. 

By  WiLLI  AM  TUCKER,  late  Dyer  and  Scourer  in  tbe  Metropolis. 

Second  Edition,  Price  ts.  6tf.  Boards. 


6  Vseful  Soohr  ptthUshed  by  Shervcooi,  fonei,  and*  Co, 

COOKE'S 

TOPOGRAPHY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; 

•«, 


Has  loii^  been  Ifnown  and  patronised  by  the  Pablic.  It  has  had  a  most 
extensive  $a1e  all  oyer  tiie  Kingdom,  and  is  unquestionvbiy  the  cheapen 
Body  of  Information  in  the  vtaole  Ran^  of  TOPOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY. 


This  Work  comprehends  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Topogra- 
phical and  Statistical  Description  of  all  the  Counties  in  Eng^land,  Wales, 
and  Scotland;  and  contains  a  particular  account  of  their 


Mannfhctares,  {  Curiosities,    |  Nataral  History 
Trade,  {  Antiquities,  t  Civil  and  Eccle- 

Commerce*       {  Picturesque  j     siastieal  Juris- 
Agriculture,     |     Scenery,    |     diction,  &c. 

Interspersed  with  a  Variety  of  Information,  entertaining  to  the  generat 
Reader, — highly  beneficial  to  the  AgricuUMriBt^  Trader^  and  Manufac' 
tttrer,— and  particularly  interesting  to  the  Traveller^  S^eciUatiHy  Anti' 
quary,  and,  in  short,  to  every  Inhabitant  of  Great  Britain. 

•••  The  following,  each  of  which  is  embellished  with  highly-finished 
Vmws,  may  be  bad  iepartaely,  at  the  Prices  affixed,  viz. 

Hertfordshire 3  0 

Huntingdonshire   & 
Rutlandshire   ..9  0 

Kent  (S  parts) 4  0 

Lancashire  (8  parts). 4  O 

Leicestershire 3  0 

Lincolnshire 3  0 

Middlesex  (3  parts). 4  0 

Monmouthshire 3  0 

Norfolk ...3  0 

Northamptonsh.  ....3  0 

North  Wales 3  6 

Northumberland.... 3  O 

Nottinghamsh. 3  0 

Oxfordshire 3  0 


Situation,  I  Lalces^ 
Extent,      I  Mhtes, 
Towns,       I  Minerals^ 
Rivers,      |  Fisheries, 


Bedfordshire 9  0 

Bericshire 3  o 

BnclKinghamsh.  ..3  0 
Cambridgesh. ....  8  0 

Cheshire 3  0 

Cornwall 3  0 

Cumberland 3  0 

Derbyshire 3  0 

Devooshire 4  0 

Dorsetshire 'i  0 

Durham 3  0 

Essex ^  o 

Gloucestershire  ..3  0 

Hampshire 3  u 

Herefordshire ....  3  0 


Scotland  (6 parts).. 13  O 

Shropshire 8  O 

Somersetshire .3  O 

South  Wales 3  6 

Staffordshire 9  O 

Suffolk ..3  O 

Surrey 3  O 

Sussex ..3  O 

Warwickshire 9  a 

Westmoreland 3  a 

Wiltshire 9  0 

Worcestershire 9  o 

Yorkshire  (3  parts).. 4  o 
Isles  of  Wight,  ^  J 


Guernsey,  &c*^  ' 

Th  each  County  are  prefiaeed  a  Map  and  a  List  of  the  Markbts  and 
FAias;  mi  INDEX,  a/unoing  the  Diatance  of  every  Town  from  Itondon^ 
and  of  Towns  from  each  other;  also  a  copious  TRAVELLING  GUIDE, 
describing  all  the  Roads,  Inns,  Distances  qf  Stages,  Noblemen  and  Gen* 
tlemen*s  Seats,  ^<c  fbrming  a  COMPLETE  COUNTY  ITINERARY. 

The  P1»n  of  this  Work  has  received  pardeular  approbation,  firom  each 
County  being  divided  into  Easy  Journies ;  by  which  means  Persons,  either 
rilling,  or  on  foot,  have  the  opportunity  of  viewing  many  Beauties,  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  noticed.  To  Frequenters  of  the  varloua  WsTBaivo 
Placbs  in  the  Kingdom,  it  will  be  found  a  most  agreeable  Quide  and 
Companiotu 

f ft  The  present  Proprieton  being  desirous  that  this  Work  should 
continue  to  merit  that  high  Estimation  m  which  it  has  so  long  been  held, 
are  determined  not  to  spare  either  Pains  or  Expense  in  collecting  tiie 
best  and  most  recent  Information  on  every  Subject  connected  with  it, 
for  the  Purpose  of  improving  and  correcting  it,  as  the  Parts  require 
reprinting.  With  this  View  they  respectfhlly  solicit  any  Suggestions  or 
Corrections,  which  will  be  thankfully  received,  if  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  at  No.  SO,  Patemoster-Row, 


Vseful  Btiohf  published  by  Shentood,  Joites,  and  do,  f 

J    I      rf y 

BOOKS  OF  EDUCATION. 


1.  THE  PRECEPTOR'S   ASSISTANT; 

Or,  school  EXAMINBR» 

By  the  REV.  DAVID  WILLIAMS,  M.A. 

Price  49.  6d.  Bonnd. 

*»*  Thu  Tery  useful  Work  forms  f  n  Eocyclopsedlan  Epitome  of  Knov* 
ledge  in  General  Literature,  Science,  and  History,  and  is  well  adapted^ 
to  supply  that  Information  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  extensive  abd 
multifarious  reading :  in  a  word,  the  various  and  interesting  facts  and 
principles  which  it  contains,  are  not  only  capable  uf  furnishiag  youth  with 
a  respectable  portion  of  every  species  of  general  Icnowledge,  and  of  in- 
culbatfng  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  on  the  juvenile  iMnd,  but 
also  of  increasing  the  knowledge  and  attainments  of  thojte  of  mature  age, 
andof  supplying  them  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  information  on  Ge- 
neral Science  and  Polite  Literature.— The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are, 

1.  General  History.  10.  Literature  in  6e-       18.  Religion. 

S.  Grecian  Hbtory.  neral.  19.  Sacred  History. 

3.  Roman  History.  11.  Philosophy.  «o.  Chronx)logy. 

4.  English  History..  13.  Mythology.  iii.  The  Manner  of  Ad 

5.  Geology.  13.  Mineralogy.  dressing  and  Writ- 

6.  Astronomy.  14.  Heraldry.  ing  tothediffereqt 
7..  Natural  Philosophy.  15.  Music.  Ranks  of  Society, 

8.  Arts  and  Sciences.        16.  Agriculture.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

9.  Rhetoric.  17.  British  Constitution. 

2.  The  CHILD'S  CATECHISM,  being-  an  Introduction 

to  Useful  Knowledge.     Price  9d. 

3.  The  PARENT'S  CATECHIkSM  of  USEFUL  KNOW- 
LEDGE.   Second  Edition,  Price  29.  6rf. 

•«*  This  improved  little  Work,  which  has  received  the  unqualified  ap-r 
proval  and  support  of  Teachers  of  both  sexes,  is  admirably  calculated  to 
enable  Parents  to  superintend  the  Education  of  their  OflPspring,  as  also  to 
examine  them  in  the  various  branches  of  useful  and  general  knowledge, 
and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  imperfeclions  of  a  miii-directed  school 
education.  In  conjunction  with  the  Chiu>*s  Catechisii  of  Usbpul  Knqw- 
IBDGR,  and  the  PBBCEPToa^s  Assistant,  it  forms  a  Progretnive  Course  oj 
Libaral  and  Polite  Knowledge^  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  learners  at  the 
various  stages  of  education,  and  may  be  justly  styled,  A  Self 'explanatory 
System  of  Tuition, 

4.  The  CATECHISM  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    This 

little  Work,  besides  containing  Rules  and  Directions  for  speaking  and 
writing  the  Language  with  propriety  and  accuracy,  is  adapted  to  the 
slenderest  capacity,  and  corrects  many  of  the  errors  of  former  Gramma- 
rians.   Price  1««  6d. 

5.  The  BIBLE  EXERCISES,  or  SUNDAY  RECREA- 
TIONS.   Price  1*.  6il.— KEY  to  Ditto,  2». 

6.  The  GEOGRAPHICAL  MIRROR,  with  a  compara- 
tive View  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  and  an  interesting  and  po- 
pular Selection  of  Notices  respecting  the  Manners,  Customs,  Curiosities^ 
Ac.  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  World.    Price  S«.  6d, 

7.  PRACTICAL    and    SCIENTIFIC    ARITHMETIC, 

adapted  to  the  real  Occurrences  of  Life  and  Business,  and  illustrated  with 
a  Variety  of  Metiiods  of  Calculation,  both  mentally  and  by  Inspection. 
Price  38,  6d. 

8.  The  ENTERTAINING  GUIDE  to  ARITHMETIC. 

Price  9t,6d, 


8  Ui^ul  Booh,  puUkUd  hjf  ShtmQ$i^  Jaiutf  and  0$. 

THE  REV.  DAVID  WILLIAMS'S  SCHOOL  BOOSS-oOHTurtfKD. 

9.  A  PROGRESSIVE  VIEW   of  UNIVERSAL  HIS- 

TORY,  from  tbe  Creation  of  the  Wbrid  to  the  End  of  the  Elg^hth  Century 
of  the  Christian  Era ;  designed  at  Historical  Cuub  Rbadikos  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.    Price  6«.  bound. 

•••  This  work,  ArooB  its  plan  of  detailings  in  one  general  Narrative  tbe 
affairs  of  Mankind,  will  not  only  prove  serviceable  to  youth,  bat  will  be  of 
nse  to  others  who  wish  to  methodiae  the  information  which  they  may 
have  acquired  fk^m  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  detached  historians,  or  to 
refresh  their  memory  on  material  fa^ts  and  the  order  of  events. 

10.  ARS  RHETORICA ;  or,  the  Art  of  Rhetoric  made 

East:  with  Examples  firom  the  ancient  and  modem  Classics.  Adapted 
for  tlie  Use  of  Schools.    Price  3«.  bound. 

11.  CLAVIS  CLASSICA ;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Greek  jmcd 

Lawi  Classics.    Price  Ss.  bound. 

12.  LE  MAITRE  MYTHOLOGiaUE ;  ou,  Abrege  de 

LA  Fabue.   Price  Ss.  6d.  bound. 


D».  MAYOR'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

1.  The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,    from   the    earliest 

Records  to  the  present  Time ;  in  two  thick  and  closely  printed  Volumes : 
illustrated  with  95  Historical  Destgnis,  and  a  large  Map.    Price  lot.  Bd. 

%*  It  had  lone  been  a  8ufa(ject  of  complaint  a monr  the  Instructors  of 
Youth,  that  no  History  of  our  own  Country  existed.  In  which  the  Author, 
avoiding  the  extremes  of  prolixity  and  brevity,  had  adapted  his  Work 
to  the  practical  purposes  of  Tuition.  The  present  Work  is  an  attempt 
to  remedy  the  complaint,  in  respect  to  the  Quantity  of  Information  :  and, 
it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  to  possess  strong  grounds  to  general  Pre* 
ference,  from  the  Number  and  Variety  of  its  Decorations. 

2.  The  HISTORIES  of  SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND, 

from  the  most  ancient  Records  to  the  present  Time  ;  with  a  Frontispiece. 
Price  4«.  Bd.  bound. 

3.  The  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  tbe  earliest  Period 
till  its  reduction  into  a  Roman  Province  ;  in  Two  Volumes;  with  Engrav- 
ings, and  a  correct  Map.    Price  9s,  bound. 

4.  The  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Foundation  of 
the  City  of  Rome,  till  the  Termination  of  the  Eastern  Empire;  in  Three 
Volumes:  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plates.    Price  13s.  6<j. 

6.  The  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  Expulsion  of 
the  Romans,  to  the  Peace  in  ldl5;  illustrated  with  a  Map  of  France. 
Price  b»»  bound. 

6.  The    HISTORY    of  AMERICA,    with   tbe    WEST 

INDIES,  from  their  Dbcovery  to  the  present  Time;  with  a  Map.    Price 
•5«.  lK>nnd. 

7.  A  COMPLETE  SET  of  aUESTfONS  to  Dr.  Maror's 

Histories  of  England,  Greece,  and  Rome.    By  JOHN  WALKER.    S«.  bd. 

•«•  By  ibe  Use  of  this  Volume,  whether  the  Questions  be  answered 
from  Memory,  or  as  an  Exercise  in  Writing,  Young  Persons  will  find  their 
31omorie8  strengthened,  their  Style  improved,  and  their  Knowledge  of 
History  rendered  as  durable  as  their  Lives. 


Vx/ki  BMk$f  pmUkktd  bp  Sktfwo^,  J(M««,  and  (^ 


•    READING    LESSONS;    beln^   a  Selection  of  Choice 

Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Junior  Scholars  of 
both  Sexes,  and  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Diurnal  Readings. 
By  THOMAS  HAI6H»A.M.    Price  S#.  bound. 

DIURNAL  READINGS,  being'  Lessons  for  every  Day  in 

the  Tear ;  compiled  firom  the  most  approved  Authorities,  and  calculated 
to  combine  Entertainment  with  Instruction.  In  One  larg^e  Volume,  19mo. 
Second  Edition,  Price  5«*  6d.  bound. 

tba  la^eA 
Panorama. 


**  These  Selectloni  compriie  much  information,  and  by  having  rccovrae  to 
Modern'  PubliCationB,  the  mass  of  them  is  new  as  welt  as  amusing  J^Literary  Pa 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  in  a  Method  entirely  new  ; 

desigrned  as  an  easy  Help  to  form  a  good.  Style,  and  to  acquire  a  Taste, 
forthe  Works  of  the  best  Authors.  By  the  Rey«  G.  G.  8CIIAGGS.  Price 
4<.  bound. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  contain- 

in?  a  complete  Summary  of  its  Rules,  with  an  Elucidation  o£.the  reneral 
Principle  ofEleg^ant  and  Correct  Diction;  accompanied  witlrCritical  and 
Explanatory  Motes,  Questions  for  Examination,  and  appropriate  EXER- 
CISES.   By  JOHN  GRANT,  A.M.    Price  6«.  bound. 

.**  To  this  Tolume  shonld  be  conceded  a  hononrable  station  aoionK  those  graauaara  ac- 
comoiodaied  to  general  use,  of  which  the  philoioirical  prtnciplei  are  Mst  calcaland  to  bear 
Ilie  test  of  rigid  iaqair j."—CtasHeal  Jwmal,  No.  X(X. 

'"  That  the  present  is  an  extremely  elaborate  Work  cannot  be  denied."— £ri««&  Critic. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

AH  ABRTDGMBNT  of  the  above,  for  the  Use  of  the  Junior  Classes. 
Price  1«.  bound. 

A  KEY  to  the  Exercises  in  the  Grammar,  with  Notes  and  Ezplanat)oni« 
Price  3«.  bound. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL  and   ORTHOEPICAL   EXER- 

CI8ES.    By  CHARLES  ALLEN.    5tb  Edition,  1«.  6tf.  bound. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  GLOBES,  containing^ 

a  great  Variety  of  Probljems,  many  of  them  entirely  ne«r»  vith  Exercisesi 
thereon  ;  a  Table  of  the  Constellations ;  a  Catalo|?ue  of  all  the  princi|ial 
Stars,  and  a  Description  of  the  Appearances  of  the  Heavens  at  every. 
Hour  of  the  Night  throughout  the  Year.  By  W.  A,  BELLENGER.  Price 
i».  6<i.  bound. 

A1STR0GRAPHY,  or,  the   HEAVENS   DISPLAYED, 

on  a  New  Plan;  containing  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Astronomy^  Astrono- 
mical Definitions,  a  Representation  and  Epitome  of  the  Solar  System, 
(including  the  New  Discoveries),  Forty-three  Maiw,  (exhibiting  the  prin» 
cipal  Constellations,  the  chief  Stars  in  them,  and  their  Names,  with  tha 
Etymology  of  the  Constellations),  Tides,  Rainbows,  Thunder  and  Light*^ 
niug,  &c.  &c.    By  JOHN  GREIG.    Price  5«.  bound. 

A  NEW  ATLAS,  containing  a  Complete  Collection  o£ 

Maps,  connected  with,  and  adapted  to.  Ancient  History,  and  the  present 
state  of  Geography,  by  WILLIAM  ADAMS;  to  which  is  predzed,  an  InI 
TBODvcTiON,  Including  a  brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Science  of  Qeograpby,  and  of  the  Nature  and  Projection  of  the  several 
Kluds  of  Maps,  with  plain  and  perspicuous  Directions  for  the  Use  of 
them ;  also  a  great  number  of  PapBLEns,  Questions,  and  other  ExxncrsKs, 
Especially  adapted  to  diminish  tbe  Labour  of  the  Preceptor,  and  to  faci- 
litate the  Progress  of  the  Student,  by  the  ReT.  J.  JOYCE.  Price  He. 
half- bound,  plain,  or  12. 1«.  coloured. 


10  Ui^nl  Boohf  publuhed  hy  Shetwaodf  JjomUf  and  Gh 

A  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOK,  consisting 

of  Twenty  Outline  Maps,  to  be  filled  np  by  Junior  Student*  in  Georraphy  ; 
incladingt^l.The  World— 9.  Bvrope— S.  England  and  Wales— 4.  Scotland 
-^5.  Ireland— 6.  France— 7.  Russia,  in  Europe— 8.  Spain  and  Portne«l — 
9l  Tnrkey.ln  Europe— 10.  Holland— 11.  Nonray,  Sweden,  and  I>en]narlc— 
IS.  Switserland— 13.  Italy— !«•  Germany— 15.  Asia— 16.  Africa— 17.  Nortb 
America  and  tbe  West  Indies— 18.  South  America-^19.  Ancient  Greece— > 
20.  Tlie  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest  Extent.  Suited  to  all  Geofrjt- 
pUcal  Worlu,  by  J.  WILLIAMS.    Price  S». 

WILLIAMS'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS,  or  Key  to  the  above 

Geographical  Copy  Book,  with  Twenty  correct  Maps.    Price  7«.  Bds. 

THE  NEW  POCKET  CYCLOPJSDIA ;  or,  Elements  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  methodically  arranged ;  with  Lists  of  Select  Books 
on  every  Branch  of  Learning  and  Science;  designed  for  the  hteher 
Glasses  In  Schools,  and  for  Young  Persons  in  general,  by  JOHK  MII^ 
LARD,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Surry  Institution.  Second  fedition* 
with  many  Important  Additions  and  Corrections.  Price  9t,  boards,  or  11«. 
bound,  calf-gilt  and  lettered. 

"  Of  all  the  b«>k»Utelyjpublt«lied,  under  titles  similar  to  rhe  abore,  this  is,  in  ovr  e«Ci» 
ilMtioD,  by  far  tie  best.  The  Author  seemn  to  have  takeo^ffreat  pains  to  draw  Mi  tefor- 
mation  from  the  oest  sources.  l1iroa{(b  tbe  whole  of  the  work,  he  evinces  a  considerable 
talent  at  systematic  and  clear  arrangement,  soch  as  is  bvst  caicniated  to  assist  theufltaMirya 
while  it  enlarges  ihe  understanding  of  tbe  youug  reader."— £c<ee<ic  Review, 

THE  PENMAN'S  REPOSITORY ;  containing  several 
correct  Alphabets,  a  valuable  Selection  of  Flourishes*  and  a  Variety  of 
New  Designs,  by  the  late  W.  MILNS,  Member  of  St.  Manr  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Master  of  tbe  City  Commercial  School,  London.  Price  lU  Ic,  or  in 
Nine  Numbers  at  9$,  fill.  each. 

***  The  Admirers  of  the  fanciful  parts  of  Penmanship  will  hei<e  find 
themselyes  amply  gratified;  a  greater  variety  of  curious  Flourishes,  as 
Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  &c.  &c.  being  introduced,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  Publication;  but^  at  the  same  time,  so  unconnected  witii  tiie  rest, 
as  by  no  means  to  interfere  with  the  more  useful  parts. 

N.B.  Those  Persons  who  are  desirous  of  possessing  the  deslgni  of  the 
above  Work,  without  purchasing  the  numerous  Alphabets  coutaiaed  la  tt, 
may  have  them  separately,  price  19$, 

STENOGRAPHY,  or  a  NEW  SYSTEM  of  SHORT- 
HAND; exhibited  on  a  single  page,  and  illustrated  by  eleven  EngrltT- 
ines,  by  GBORGE  NICHOLSON.    Price  4#.  boards. 

*'  In  point  ofgenerai  legibility,  simplicity,  and  brevity,  this  system  appears  to  hxre  the 
»d*mntafe  of  Its  predecessors.  The  Author  has  indeed  demonstrated  this,  by  proring  that 
this  method  requires  a  smaller  number  of  strokes  than  any  former;  and  he  has  0ivcidai«d 
the  practice  very  fully,  by  eleven  Engravings  very  neatly  executed***— 6eN<{«MMm'«  Mtag, 

INSTRUCTIVE  ENIGMAS;  being  a  Collection  of  Rid- 
dies  selected  from  the  best  Authors,  and  adapted  to  the  Music  of  Popular 
National  Melodies ;  forming  an  innocent  Recreation  for  Winter  Evenings, 
Vand  an  excellent  Collection  of  School  I^essous  for  the  Hafp  or  Piano 
l^brte.  By  AUGUSTUS  VOEGHT.  Elegantiy  printed  in  large  4to.  price 
OneCtninea  half  bound;  or  in  six  ParU,  either  of  which  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  3«. 

ELEMENTS  of  MUSIC,  adapted  to  the  PIANO-FORTE ; 

rendered  into  easy  Verse,  peculiarly  calculated  for  Juvenile  Students. 
To  which  are  ■  added,  a  Series  of  Progressive  licssons,  and  a  fkvourite 
Duet.   By  JOHN  KELLY.    Price  6«. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MERCHANTS'  ACCOUNTS, 

or.  Commercial  Booit-keeping  by  Double  Entry  ;  with  an  Examination  of 
the  Principles  of  Single  Entry,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Countiitf- 
Houses.  jay  W.  TATE,  Author  of  a  System  of  Commercial  Arithmeticu 
Price  M.  bound. 


IhifutBookSf  pttbVtihed  by  Sherwood,  Jones,  and  Co*  1 1 

aaggssag  ■■  ,i  i  i  .     ,        i  ■         i — 

FRENCH  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS. 

MODERN  FRENCH    CONVERSATION:    containing 

Elementary  Fhrases,  and  New  Easy  Dialognes,  in  French  and  EiwlUh, 
upon  tbe  most  Familiar  Safajects.  By  W.A.BB£<LEN6EIl.  Eighth  Edition, 
nice  3«.  6d.  bound. 

%*  This  work  is  not  only  nsefnl  as  an  elementary  boolL  in  Schools,  but 
«s  a  Manual  for  TraTellers.  The  very  flatterinif  reception  which  it  has 
met  withy  and  the  encoaraf^ement  tbe  Author  has  received,  are  concur- 
linir  proofc  that  his  riews  have  been  approved  of,  and  tiiat  he  has  hit 
upon  soeh  dialo^es  as  were  really  wanted,  and  generally  wished  for. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  DICTIONARY  of  IDIOMS,  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH. 

Kew  Edition,  In  8to.  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  price  10«.  6d. 
in  boards. 

•^*  The  Idiom  of  any  lan^age,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  cannot  be 
wholly  learned  by  rules,  smce  it  mo8tfk>equently  consists  of  evanescent 
niceties,  which  no  mles  can  possibly  fix  or  bind.  The  present  work  will 
be  found  greatlv  to  facilitate  their  acqvdsition;  and  it  may  either  be 
consulted  as  a  Dictionary,  or  portions  of  it  learnt  by  the  pupil  as  a  task. 

CENT  FABLES  CHOJSIES,  et  imit^es  de  la  Fontaine ; 
avec  un  Dictionnaire,  oik  tons  les  Mots  sont  ezpliqnds  xrammaticale- 
ment.  Intended  for  persons  about  to  learn  the  Freneh  language.  By 
tbe  same.    Price  d«.  6d.  bound. 

THE  FRENCH  PRIMER;  or,  an  Introduction  to  French 

Conversation.    By  the  same.    Price  1#.  sewed. 

*«•  To  have  in  one  small  volume,  those  French  Irords  which  are  first 
vanted,  with  such  short  phrases  as  may  be  termed  the  Elements  of 
Speech,  and  which  children  always  learn  first  in  their  Mother  Tongue, 
has  been  the  otiject  in  presenting  this  book  to  the  public,  but  the  utility 
of  it  Is  not  confined  to  cldldren  alone,  it  extends  to  every  class  of  per- 
sons desirous  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

LE  MAITRE  MYTHOLOGiaUE;    ou,  Abr6g6  de  la 

Fable.    Par  le  Il6v.  DAVID  WILLIAMS,  M.  A.  Price  S«.  9d,  bound. 

t4.t  This  is  an  improved  and  augmented  edition  of  the  celebrated 
*  Histoire  Foetiqne,^  with  the  appendage  of  such  passages  from  M.  Joe- 
▼kncy's  Abridgement  of  Mythology,  and  *  Mythologie  compar6e  avec 
l*Histolre,  par  M.  l'Abb6  de  Tressan,'  as  are  calculated  to  excite  the 
Interest  and  awaken  the  attention  of  the  learner.  In  the  present  edition 
the  difficult  and  Idiomatical  words  and  phrases  are  explained,  and  two 
copioRk  Chapters  added  on  the  Use  and  Explication  of  Mythology,  and  on 
tbe  emblematic  representations  of  the  Heathen  Deities. 

LES  PETITS  EMIGRES;  ou  Correspondance  de  qnel- 
qnes  Enfhns;  Ouvrage  fait  pour  servir  k  TEducation  de  la  Jeunesse. 
Par  Mme.  DE  6ENLIS.    In  one  volume,  6«.  bound. 


EDOUARD  et  SUZANNE;  ou,  Le  Vieux  Ch^ne.  Par 
HENRIETTB  C,  Auteur  des  **  Premiers  Le«ons  d*une  aimable  Petite 
Fille,'*  '^lie  Rive,"  ftc.  Illustrated  with  an  elegant  Frontispiece, 
price  6#.  «d.  boards,  or  6«.  bound.  *'  Aimez  Tenfiuice,  favorises  ses 
jeux.**— AowMeaw* 


SPANISH. 
An  IMPROVED  SPANISH  GRAMMAR:  designed  par- 

tlcularly  for  SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

By  L.  J.  A.  MAC-HENRY.    Third  Edition,  8«.  bound. 
**  TIm  AMhor  if  entnentlT  qnallied  for  the  task  he  has  andertakeo;  he  hai  certsinly 
prwiBced  the  snost  sMflil  Spsoith  Grammar  that  we  have  ttxu^—Anti-iaetibi*  Seview. 

Alen,  hy  the  tame  Author^ 
EXERCISES  on  the  ETYMOLOGY,  SYNTAX,   IDIOMS,  and  SYNO- 
NYMS of  the  Spanish  Language.    Second  Edition,  4«.  bound. 

**  Thew  are  uaqvettiouaUy  the  be«t  Spanish  ExerciMt  extant.   The  addition  of  the 
8  jBonyns  la  a  very  TSluahls  appendage."— (7<«(f«MiiV  Magagine* 
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In  9i  Parts,  price  1«.  6d*  each,ibrmiiig  Tvo  elegant  Volumes  in  8\o. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  CABINET; 

CONTAINING  A  COLLECTION  OF  PORTRAITS 

Of  eminent  and  distinpnished  Persons  of  every  Age  and  Nalion,  with 
Memoirs  of  their  laves  and  Characters. 

By  JAMES  HARRISON. 

Etery  Pag^e  of  this  elegant  Work  contains  a  highly-finished  Miniature 
Portrait,  engraved  by  Hoix,  and  accompanied  with  a  concise  biographical 
Hemoir,  from  the  best  Authorities,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  royal 
paper,  the  whole  collection  comprehending  193  subjects,  as  specified  in 
the  following 

AliPHABBTICAIi  ENUMERATION. 


Ab^rcrombiF^glr  E« 
AdtlifAQ,  Jn:«€ii)i 
AkepKide,  Miirh 
AnE^lQj,  Mkh*«l 
Aiihnn^  Lard  GeoT^ 

Bii^nnt  LnrA 

&»unviit,  FfMKrI* 

nialr.  Dr.  HM^h 

Baitpim,  Nicholm 
ItoLiiif  bfoke.  Lord 

UoaBvet 

HiichaniiTij  Ceflrfe 
BiifFon,  CqiidL  tic 
Hurke,  EilTniiitil 
etrriks*  R'jbcrt 
BMSt  Ear1  of 
CasifiFni  Lord 
C^ipPlt  Lord  Artbur 

Cecil,  WiUuitii 
C«rvantt6,  ftji^oel 
CJiUTr^rbtD^iU  Lord 
ChaLbniii,  Earl 
ChaticriDii,  Tlioniift 
tl^j!iiicf.r,  GeofFrry 
CJ»rendoru  Lord 
r^Ni  ^'iT  Edward 
fTolnmhua 
Conirrrfi-s  Willi  am 

CODkt  (^apLn  J4t1u€i 

CarneilLe>  Pifltf 
Taw  Key,  Abfjibam 
Cdfwrhfr,  WilliaTn 
Creamer,  ArchbisUD^i 
Crom'w-en,  Oliver 
CroDLWicil^  F'^  of  Essex 
Cumberland,  li. 
Ciirraci,  J.  V. 

Da^rwin,  Dr*  Craamn^i 

I>i(^bv,  !iir  ICeiielPt 
DodftrldPE,  Piitlip 
Dr^ke,  ftsr  Francis 
iJrjden^  jnhn 
E|l«Bbor(MJ[fb.L&rd 
Eei«i.,  Eari  of 
lupene,  Prince 
Evtiyn,  Jotin 
FEiirfa.:!^  TTn^inaH,  Lord 
FttlkLiind,  Ln^-d 
Fenclon^  Arcliblahop 
Field  iniTt  Henrjf 
Fol1tilt^(^,  La 
FoK»  C,  J. 

'  lin^  Dn 


Ff eikTitk  the  Great 

FrQi«««rt 

aarrJck,  David 

Claj,  Jobn 

G*'4&ner,  Solomon 

Gibbon,  l^dward 

Gill,  Dr. 

Gotdamith,  Dr-  Oliver 

Gr^nbjr.  AMr^jUis 

Crdy.Tbomai 

GfL'hJiH.tji,  Sir  TTifUnas 

IJale,  Sir  Matllitw 

HaHer,  Barr>ii 

K^Qi^Tdeii,  J<j]]n 

timrMl,  G,  F. 

Harvej,  Dr.WillEiai 

KH^tib?5,  V^ifr^n 

HsiwkeiPDrlh,  Dr» 

H«>flrv,  (Jr.  M. 

HcrJjttrf^  Lord 

ilnjfitriUf  H'i  11)301 

Hr^lbf  ill,  HiMM 

Hon-iLrdi  K.  of  NgLtin^ham 

»owiird,D.  orNorfatk 

Kowiird,  Jobn 

How*',  Jjord 

Itumc:^  ijavid 

liuntfiT-,  Joh^n 

I  turd,  Bisht»p 

Jrflon,  H(?iirT 

Jijhttwjn,  Dr* 

icmea,  Sk  W* 

JnneA>  Tnii^o 

Jonftot^T  Ben 

KaJrueii.  Lur.1 

Kilwanfei]^  Lord 

Kinji:,  Dr. 

Kno\|  .fijhn 
KuUfbufl,  Anj,  Von 
Lanjhertj  Jabii 
Laltmer,  Bishop 
Laud,  /VrcU^iflboj) 
Laraicr,  J»  C. 
Lt'lLiutrij  Dr. 
l.iiitij£(t»,  C.  Von 
Loc  k  L%  John 
Lcilbcr,  L^.trtm 
LvHb'tcm,  Lnrci 
IVf  nrl  bfl  pniij!  h ,  Dukc  c*f 
MAwat  William 
Meifliiicthon^  Philip 
t^Tiiyit^miu  siT  H/ 
]triJton;r  Jc^AD 
niotiLrri^erMarfiiiils 
Moore,  Sir  Jcj'lin 
More^  Sir  Tbotnan 
Mori  field  .Gtornc 
Morten,  Earl  or 
iVIurfibjf,  Arthur 
Nelinin,  Lord 
Nenron^  Sir  Isaac 
North,  tnri 
Uple,  Jotau 


Oiwai,  Tbnnya^ 
Pa  Icy,  W.  D.D. 
PartiEii,  Tltoiuas 
Ppitcp,  Dr, 
PfjjnaiiT  Ttioma^ 
Ptn;ij  UiLliam 
Pill,  nijjljl  lion,  W. 
Plijluir,  Profi  5sor 
Pope,  Alexander 
PorteiJ!,^  liiafafin 
PnesTltv,  i>r. 
Prior,  JUaLihsw 
RaciJit' 
RaleiKh>SJrVl. 

Ray:,  Jobn 

Rrmbj-^ndli  Van  Kbin 
Ri  ynaldi^T  Sir  J, 

Rirhardaon,  S. 
Rohtirt^on,  Dr, 
Rouiill]^,  Air  iianj"UcL 
Roui;seH=LB,  Ji  J« 
Rkil>tiji 

Riii4KiL'[,  Lord  WilU^ra 
Seckff,  Arfhtif»hfll> 
SCD(l:<;u,  LiiCt  Aim. 
ServtEuK.  Mtcbafl 
Seymour,  EdTitard 

Sherufwn,  R.  B^ 
Sidncii't  birPbjlip 
SiHolkit,  T. 
Spu.hfK^  Editurnd 
St)ir=:..   ...  I.,  ,:M  Ciiesterf. 
Sti-.n-.  ,  .-  ::.. 
Srerne,  L. 
Swift,  Dealt 
Thomson.  James 
ThornbiU,  SirJ. 
Thurlovr,  Lord 
Tillotson,  Archbishop 
Tooke,  Home 
Toiimefort,  Joseph 
Vincent,  Dr. 
Voltaire 
Walcott,  Dr. 
Waller.  Edmimd 
Walpofe,  Horatio 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert 
Walton,  Isaac 
Warburton,  Bishop 
War  ton,  Thomas 
WasMngton.  Gen. 
Watsoti,  Bishop 
W  atts.  Dr. 
Waynfleet,  William 
Whitbread.S. 
While,  H.  K. 
Wickham,  William 
Wilkes,  John 
Williams,  Archbishop 
Wotsej,  Cardinal 
Wren,  Sir  C. 
Young,  Dr. 
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